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THE UNITED STATES AND 
ASIA IN 1980 


Fred Greene 


THE SOVIET INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN in December 
1979 cast a very long shadow over East Asia. For the United States, 
this action gave regional security considerations a prominence un- 
matched since 1975. The consequences of this renewed concern were 
varied. It speeded the normalization of relations with China. It re- 
newed the inconclusive tug-of-war between Washington and Tokyo over 
the scale of Japan’s defense effort. On the subcontinent, it produced 
abortive efforts to strengthen security links with Pakistan and a modest 
improvement in the always difficult relations with India. A midyear in- 
cursion by Vietnam into Thailand produced a flurry of U.S. concern 
about Bangkok’s security. Finally, security considerations restrained the 
sharpness of U.S. responses to the repressive domestic policies of allied 
governments in Seoul and Manila. 

Economic considerations continued to receive attention in their 
own right, but they too became entwined—with no consistent pattern— 
with security concerns. Thus links with China proceeded to develop and 
even outpace security relations. On the other hand, tensions with Japan 
over automotive trade and government procurement became most in- 
tense. On the subcontinent, the U.S. proved forthcoming toward Pak- 
istan’s economic needs, while standing firm against India on the impor- 
tant question of export subsidies. 

In sum, a coherent overall strategy for Asia continued to elude 
U.S. policy makers. The vastness of the region, its divergent problems, 
the different interests of its member states, and the absence of any 
cooperative regional framework all combined with conflicting and com- 
peting U.S. interests to keep American policy on a somewhat fragmented 
course. 
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China 


The year witnessed major, even surging, improvement in U.S.- 
Chinese relations, most spectacularly in the economic realm. The estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations on January 1, 1979 and the May 1979 
claims settlement agreement opened the way for normal economic re- 
lations. This led to a series of cultural, scientific, and consular, as well 
as economic accords. Under a bilateral trade agrecment, the U.S. and 
China exchanged reciprocal most favored nation (MFN) agreements in 
February 1980; the two also agreed on patent, copyright, and trademark 
protection measures, as well as a mechanism for settling commercial dis- 
putes. Many of these issues had been unresolved for years; in particular 
the U.S. had hesitated to extend MFN status to Beijing ahead of Mos- 
cow. Further progress was recorded in September 1980 at an important 
meeting of the U.S.-China Joint Economic Committee, created in 1979. 
The Chinese delegation was led by Vice Premier Bo Yibo, who signed 
with President Carter a consular convention and a series of agreements 
covering maritime, textile, and civil aviation matters.! The consular pact 
opened five cities in each country,? the maritime agreement gives China 
greater access to U.S. ports than that enjoyed by the USSR, and the 
aviation deal established the first direct scheduled air service between 
the two lands, with a second route to be arranged in two years. The 
textile agreement replaced unilateral U.S. restraints and gives China a 
series of rising quotas in six categories, an impressive achievement in. 
the face of rising U.S. protectionism. China already ranks second in the 
export of cotton goods to the U.S. and stands fifth among textile ex- 
porters. In turn, it imported over half of U.S. cotton exports in 1979 
and ranked eleventh in taking American agricultural exports. 

Two-way trade, which had increased from $1 billion in 1978 to 
$2.3 billion in 1979, was expected to reach $4 billion in 1980 (equal to 
the entire 1972-1978 total)—with U.S. exports comprising three-fourths 
of the total ($2 billion in agriculture) and with oil imports from China 
reaching $200 million. Assuming sustained Chinese growth, it is hoped 
that total trade will reach $10 billion or more by the mid 1980s, of a 
Chinese total of $35 billion. Of great significance is a major grain deal 
concluded in October, with China undertaking to purchase—with no 
special credits—six to eight million tons a year for four years, of which 
15-20%, would be in corn and the rest wheat. There are no limits if 
China wishes to buy over nine million tons in any one year, but it must 
first consult with the U.S. 

Extensive U.S. funding and sales might also support China’s devel- 
opment efforts—in hydropower, coal, oil, construction, transportation, 
agricultural equipment, and machinery for consumer goods production. 


aces America Trade,” The Economist, 276:7151, September 20-26, 1980, 
pp. 93-94. 

2 The Chinese added Honolulu, Chicago, and New York to the existing posts in 
San Francisco and Houston. The U.S. has not yet made all its choices. 
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The U.S. has offered China at least $2 billion in Export-Import Bank 
credits over five years, and Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
safeguards were extended in an October 1980 agreement. China’s ex- 
ports, in addition to oil, could include scarce minerals like tin, cobalt, 
chrome, and tungsten; it has also begun to sell strategic materials to 
the U.S.—tantalum, vanadium, and titanium.? Its MFN status will 
also help Chinese manufacturers find U.S. markets. 

On the security side, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, in a trip 
scheduled before the Soviets moved on Kabul, visited Beijing in Jan- 
uary to open contracts in the defense field. He was warmly received, 
with Vice Premier Geng Biao reciprocating the visit in the spring. They 
devoted much attention to the transfer of American technology to assist 
China’s economic and defense modernization. The U.S. revised its ex- 
port control regulations to permit sales of high-technology products with 
security implications (e.g., computers), and modified its munitions con- 
trol regulations in March 1980 to allow sales of military support equip- 
ment such as radar, communication and training equipment, trucks, 
transport aircraft, and helicopters. During Geng’s visit Secretary 
Brown announced that U.S. firms could make sales presentations to 
China of defensive military support equipment and dual-use (primarily 
civilian with possible military application) technologies. 

The U.S. frequently takes a low-key approach to close contacts with 
China, emphasizing efforts to limit disagreements and to promote paral- 
lel policies where interests are shared. It also notes that our national 
perspectives are not identical. Hence, it stresses, there is no talk of a 
military alliance, or of joint defense planning; nor does the U.S. sell 
weapons or extend aid to Beijing. But it “will assist China’s drive to 
improve its security.”> Washington argues that the two will remain 
friends, rather than allies, in the “absence of frontal assaults on our 
common interests.” The purpose of this stance is to contain the USSR 
while at the same time allaying Soviet fears of collusion and encircle- 
ment. The U.S. indeed did assure Moscow, during the movement toward 
recognition, that it would not sell arms to China. Yet Moscow is aware 
that in economic matters—MFN, maritime arrangements, the consular 
convention, and the grain sale—the U.S. now treats China much more 
favorably. 

It is also clear that the U.S. does consider Beijing an important 
element in sustaining a global equilibrium against the USSR. It has 
decided that China must modernize if it is to sustain an active role in 
maintaining a global balance. And as Vice President Walter Mondale 


3“U.S.-China Economic Relations,” Gist (Bureau of Public Affairs, Department 
of State), October 1980. 

4“U.S.China Security Relations,” Gist, July 1980. 

5 Address by Richard Holbrooke, Assistant Secretary of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Department of State, before the National Council for U.S.-China Trade, 
June 4, 1980. 


6 “U.S,-China Security Relations.” 
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stated in a 1979 speech broadcast throughout China, the two states have 
“many parallel strategic and bilateral interests,” and seek “to build 
concrete political ties in the context of mutual security.”7 However valid 
the American claims that U.S.-Chinese relations are not simply a re- 
action to the USSR, and that a healthy modernizing China benefits 
everyone, the USSR is certain to see U.S. economic and security policy 
toward China as directed against itself. Since the Russians recognize 
that inrreased erannmic power is the source of military strength, they 
probably do not take much comfort from the careful avoidance of weap- 
ons transfers. U.S. diplomacy thus faces a tremendous task to manage 
the security benefits derived from improved relations with Beijing so 
as to give Moscow pause, without having this deterrent effort evolve into 
a provocation that generates harmful Soviet reactions. 


Taiwan 


That interests between Washington and Beijing are not identical 
is most clearly evident in the intractable problem of Taiwan. The 
normalization arrangements worked out in 1972 and 1978 with the 
mainland reflect admirably on the sophistication and diplomatic in- 
genuity of all concerned. But the potential for serious difficulty remains. 

Washington did end all official ties with Taiwan and no longer has 
a formal link to the island. Yet as economic activity, political concern, 
and the Taiwan Relations Act of 1979 attest, the situation has not really 
changed very much. “Unofficial” and private relations flourish, and the 
U.S. is on record as expressing its concern for the peace and security of 
the Taiwan area. Because Beijing faces a Soviet danger, needs good 
U.S. relations, and lacks the strength to attack Taiwan, there is no im- 
mediate threat. Beijing is currently pursuing trade and communication 
contacts to improve ties with the island and advocates peaceful reunifi- 
cation. But it has not yielded the right to use force, and no one on 
Taiwan shows any interest in Communist rule. Although the situation 
is currently calm and tensions are indeed lower than at any time since 
1949, the latent danger persists, and it is not certain that, as U.S.-Chinese 
relations improve, the likelihood of conflict in the Taiwan Straits will 
continue to recede. 

The U.S. has acted to reinforce this very shaky equilibrium by 
bolstering Taipei as much as possible. Taiwan’s overall trade, like its 
economy, continues to flourish, travel to the U.S. soars, “unofficial” 
agreements with the U.S. are concluded, and defensive arms support 
goes on despite vigorous mainland protests. After all, under the terms 
of normalization with the mainland, the U.S. reserved its right to con- 
tinue MFN, OPIC, nuclear energy agreements, and Export-Import 
Bank credits, as well as military sales. After derecognition, it pushed 





_TVice President Walter Mondale, “China: Looking to the Future,” Current 
Policy, No. 86 (Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State), August 27, 1979. 
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ahead on all fronts. Total arms sales to Taiwan in 1979 came to $800 
million, including F-5E interceptors, precision-guided munitions, and 
Maverick missiles. The U.S. adhered to its promise to Beijing not to 
make new arms sales commitments during 1979; even so discussions 
went on between the unofficial U.S. and Taiwan agencies, the American 
Institute on Taiwan and the Coordination Council for North American 
Affairs, regarding Taiwan’s priority needs. As a result, on January 2, 
1980, Congress was notified of impending requests for several items, 
worth $280 million: antiaircraft missiles, TOW antitank missiles, ship- 
board antiaircraft missiles as well as weapons fire control systems and 
new guns, and a fighter electronic identification system. All these and 
other items, except a high performance aircraft, were approved, and a 
new intermediate-level fighter is under consideration as a follow-up to 
the F-5. 

With a GNP of $32 billion, total trade of $31 billion (compared 
to Beijing’s $28 billion) and foreign investment at $329 million ($213 
in 1978), Taiwan in 1979 remained the most successful of all develop- 
ing lands. Trade for 1980 is running at a rate of $36 billion, with the 
U.S. accounting for over $10 billion of the total. The flexible relation- 
ship with Taiwan has also led to cooperative arrangements in travel, 
air transport, scientific cooperation, academic work, and help to business- 
men.§ 

Beyond the economic and security spheres, the U.S. has continued 
to express an interest in human rights on Taiwan, a question closely 
related to greater political power for the Taiwanese. Washington notes 
that 70% of Kuomintang membership is Taiwanese but that main- 
landers continue to hold positions of leadership and to suppress those 
agitating for political change. As the Taiwanese government moves, 
with U.S. encouragement, toward new parliamentary elections with 
more seats contested, the prospects increase that islanders voices will be 
heard. ‘This poses a dilemma for the U.S. in the near future—an increase 
in democracy and human rights may bring forth sustained agitation (as 
in the Kaohsiung incident of December 10, 1979) for a Republic of 
China truly separated from the mainland. This the present authoritar- 
ian regimes in both Taipei and Beijing oppose. (Beijing reflected its 
hostility to separation during the U.S. presidential campaign when it 
sharply challenged Governor Reagan’s suggestion that the U.S. reestab- 
lish official relations with Taiwan.) Thus, American support for human 
rights and democracy could bring this most perplexing political issue to 
a head. If the islanders genuinely want a separate and democratic Re- 
public of China, both U.S. arms sales and American support for human 
rights on the island may be contributing to a future crisis in the Tai- 
wan Straits area. 


8 Statement of Richard Holbrooke before the Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, “Review of Relations 
with Taiwan,” Current Policy, No. 190, June 11, 1980. 
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Japan 


An important group of economic and security issues—bilateral 
trade, government procurement, defense spending, and sanctions—re- 
ceived considerable attention in 1980, though their impact pales in sig- 
nificance when compared to crises in the past. This was due in part to 
the good relationship between President Carter and Prime Minister 
Ohira, until the latter’s death in midyear, and to the efforts of Am- 
bassadu: Mike Mansfeld whiu enjuyed piedt influente in Japan and back 
home. 

Of all current difficulties, the automobile export problem generated 
the most tension. In 1979, of a total of 10.5 million new cars in the U.S. 
2.3 million were imported, with Japan providing 1,7 million! In addi- 
tion, Tokyo exported 445,000 light trucks. By October 1980, its exports 
of autos reached an annual rate of 2.1 million, 22% of the total U.S. 
market, compared with 16% in 1979. The impact on the bilateral bal- 
ance of payments was staggering. Motor vehicles and parts comprised a 
net outflow of $9.1 billion, whereas all other trade gave the U.S. a 
surplus of $0.5 billion, for a negative overall balance of $8.6 billion; 
there is a negative estimate of $13 billion for motor vehicles and parts 
in 1980. 

With Europe limiting Japanese imports and the pressure mounting 
in the U.S. at midyear the Ford Motor Company and the United Auto 
Workers asked the International Trade Commission to find that the 
industry was “seriously injured” and to restrain imports for five years. 
The TTC deliberated until November, rejecting an administration re- 
quest for a speedy judgment that would have enabled the President to 
order some relief. Meanwhile in August the U.S. retaliated by raising 
the duties on trucks from 4%, to 25%, by reclassifying cab chassis imports 
—to be attached to truck beds—from auto parts to vehicles. U.S. labor 
and trade officials also departed from their traditional attitude of 
leaving Japan alone because the lower cost auto imports was helping 
combat inflation, and began issuing warnings that Washington favored 
“relatively free” trade “that is fair,” and even called Japanese surpluses 
“intolerable and unacceptable.”® By October, U.S. and Japanese officials 
were discussing a cut-back of imports from 2.1 million to the 1.7 million 
level of 1979; Ford wanted all imports to be limited to 15% of the total 
market. 

In November, however, the ITC found by a 3 to 2 vote that auto 
imports were not the cause of scrious injury to the U.S. domestic car 
market, meaning that other factors more readily accounted for its dif- 
ficulties: the general economic downturn, changes in consumer taste, 
and the desire for fuel-efficient vchicles. With the request for import 
quotas and higher tariffs rejected, the politicians turned to Congress 
for relicf. As an indication that the pressure for relief would continue, 


9 These comments were made by Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall and Deputy 
Trade Representative Robert D. Hormats, New York Times (NYT), August 17, 1980. 
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one of the majority members of the ITC warned that imports were a 
thorn in the industry’s side and that automobile exporters had failed 
to show sensitivity to the needs of the host society.1° 

Another means of reducing the problem, advocated by the UAW, 
Ambassador Mansfield, and many U.S. state governments, centered on 
direct investment by Japan into auto parts and assembly plants in the 
U.S. In fact the UAW even sought a law to require this as a condition 
for selling cars in the U.S. Japanese firms were reluctant to comply, 
fearing that their American rivals would become competitive just as 
these plants would come on line. Still, Toyota had a small truck plant 
in California, Honda planned an auto facility in Ohio, and Nissan 
talked of a small truck plant to produce half the trucks it sold in the 
U.S. All three were in the 10,000 units a month range. Toyota later 
discussed joint production with Ford. By late 1980, some trade-off be- 
tween protection and production seemed increasingly likely. 

A third troublesome issue was the question of opening procure- 
ment on government contracts to foreign bidding. Under the 1979 Mul- 
tilateral Trade Negotiation agreement, Japan signatories had promised 
to do so, but Nippon Telegraph and Telephone (NTT) refused on the 
grounds that foreign equipment was not suitable for Japan. The U.S. 
insisted that this public authority come under the new code, and threat- 
ened to retaliate in 1981 if NTT’s $3.3 billion worth of bids remained 
closed. After much difficulty, Japan offered to place $1.5 billion worth 
of contracts before foreigners in two categories: general market products 
open to foreign bidders (e.g., measuring devices, poles, batteries), and 
some selected products (e.g., data terminals and computers) where it 
would designate foreign supplies but not have competitive bidding. Its 
third category, communication equipment not on the general market, 
would remain under NTT control, and it would commission the re- 
search and development. The U.S. found this unacceptable, and the 
deadlock continued. The American retaliatory threat was unique, for 
a ban on the Japanese in the U.S. would be the first outright restriction 
on market access in bilateral relations.44 

Differences over Japan’s defense budget proved more modest. The 
Afghan crisis rekindled U.S. interest in increasing Japanese expendi- 
tures above 0.9% of GNP, after years of stating that this was an internal 
Japanese matter. Washington also urged the purchase of modern air- 
craft. Although Ohira expressed a desire to do more and even agreed to 


10NYT, November 11, 1980. The Japanese government picked up this theme 
and urged “prudence” on Japanese exporters. Letter from Rokusuke Tanaka, Min- 
ister of International Trade and Industry to Reubin O. Askew, U.S. Special Trade 
Representative, NYT, November 18, 1980. For background on the automobile issue, 
a decade ago, see William Duncan, U.S.-Japan Automobile Diplomacy (New York: 
Ballinger, 1973). 

11 NYT, September 18 and October 25, 1980. In addition to motor vehicles and 
government procurements, the access of tobacco to the highly protected Japanese 
market became a major bilateral issue. An understanding late in the year gave the 
U.S. some concessions and a chance to improve its 1% share of the $4 billion market. 
NYT, November 22, 1980. 
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“steady and significant” increases in military spending, Japan actually 
responded with only modest adjustments. If offered a gradual increase 
to 1% of GNP over five years, it promised to raise its $730 million an- 
nual support for the 46,000-man U.S. force in Japan, and it agreed to 
spend $14 billion on new defensive U.S. planes (fighters, antisubmarine 
and early warning) over the next several years. Much of this defense dis- 
cussion was shadow boxing, with the Japanese government trying to 
demonstrate to its domestic audience that it was keeping expenses down. 
Ambassador Mansfield noted that, if Japan used NATO-type standards 
of measurement (which included pension-related expenses), defense costs 
already comprised 1.5% of GNP; furthermore, its annual rate of in- 
crease in real expenses was well above ‘he NATO level. But Prime Min- 
ister Suzuki made the main point—that Japan would not expand its 
effort to the 3% level or become a middle-sized NATO-type military 
power. Maintenance of Japan’s current course is a policy still acceptable 
to the U.S,2 

Finally, in the Afghan and Iranian hostage crises, where economic 
and security issues tended to merge, the U.S. found strong support in 
Japan’s denunciation of aggression and violations of international law. 
However, Tokyo was reluctant to jeopardize its economic stakes in Iran 
and the USSR: oil and a petrochemical complex in the former, trade 
and access to raw materials in the latter. Still Japan moved closer to 
the U.S. on Iran and eventually joined with the EEC states in imposing 
sanctions. It continued extension of credits to the USSR, but these 
were done carefully, on an individual basis, and with considerable de- 
lay, and no new contracts were completed.!3 One could argue that the 
Japanese were more circumspect than the NATO allies regarding the 
supplying of new credits and technology to Moscow. 


The Subcontinent 


U.S. relations with Indian and Pakistan at the start of 1980 were 
far from cordial. The Soviet occupation.of Kabul afforded Washington 
an opportunity to improve the situation, which it sought to do by 
aiding Pakistan, selling uranium to India, and inducing cooperation 
on the subcontinent to insure regional peace. The grim heritage of the 
past, rivalries in the region, and conflicting policy objectives led to dis- 
appointing results, although relations with the two states improved 
slightly as the year wore on. 

At the end of 1979, American relations with its former Pakistani 
ally were poor. Military aid had ended with Pakistan’s attack on India 


12 NYT, November 14, 1980. The American view centered on Japan's promised 
increase of 9.7% in the forthcoming annual budget as the key to sustaining good 
bilateral relations in the area of defense policy. 

18 NYT, November 19, 1980; Wall Street Journal, November 13, 1980. A survey 
of bilateral links at the start of 1980 is given by Philip Trezise, “The Japan Rela- 
tionship,” Asian Pacific Community, No. 8, Spring 1980, pp. 1-34. 
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in 1965, and economic aid was terminated in 1979 following discovery 
of Pakistan’s effort to make nuclear weapons. The burning of the U.S. 
embassy late in 1979, and Pakistan’s evident desire to stay on good 
terms with Iran (because Shi’ites comprised one-quarter to one-third of 
the population), added to the tension. The military regime’s suppres- 
sion of human rights, the execution of the country’s former leader 
Bhutto, and the persistence of martial law further worsened relations. 
Finally, Pakistan feared the USSR and wished to remain on good terms 
with Moscow. Pakistan had joined the nonaligned movement in the 
hope that this would afford it more security than it would get through 
reliance on distant and unreliable United States. 

With the Soviet move into Afghanistan, the U.S. tried to improve 
ties by having Congress end the ban on aid, offer $400 million immedi- 
ately (half military, half economic), and prepare a long-term assistance 
program. Pakistan responded with requests for much more massive as- 
sistance—$2 billion, advanced weapons (such as A7 tactical support 
planes), and an upgrading of the U.S. 1959 executive agreement into a 
treaty. Partly in response to Indian concerns, the U.S. would not go 
beyond limited defensive equipment—antitank, antiaircraft, detection, 
and infantry weapons. Nor did it believe that Congress would accept a 
treaty, since Pakistan would not accept U.S. bases or troops. Washing- 
ton did, however, reassure Pakistan of help against a large-scale Soviet 
attack.14 

The president of Pakistan quickly labeled the $400 million offer 
as “peanuts” and its foreign minister formally rejected it in early 
March. The U.S. then suspended plans to seek a Congressional aid bill 
for Pakistan, despite the later’s belated interest in the $200 million 
economic package. A fundamental difference in outlook lay behind this 
failure. Pakistan in effect wanted the U.S. to underwrite the creation of 
a whole new force to face the Afghan frontier, where its strength was 
low and its transport network was weak. The U.S. instead wanted Pak- 
istan to transfer the bulk of its forces from the Indian front, and to 
rearm them gradually, beginning with F—5s and tank replacements, an 
approach that fell on deaf ears.35 

All this was closely related to the flow of weapons to the Afghan 
guerrillas, which was relatively modest and did not include key items 
like light antitank and antiaircraft missiles, Pakistan, the natural con- 
duit for such assistance, would not play this role without massive U.S. 
aid and firm assurances of support against Soviet retaliations. The U.S. 


14 The 1959 agreement stated that “The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the preservation and integrity of Pakistan,” 
and if Pakistan came under attack, the U.S, “will take such appropriate action, 
including the use of armed forces, as may be mutually agreed upon.” When India 
attacked and dismembered Pakistan in 1971, neither the U.S. nor China, Pakistan's 
ally, came to the country’s aid. 

15 NYT, January 18, March 6, and March 7, 1980. For a strong argument against 
a deep security entanglement with Pakistan see Christopher Van Hollen, “Leaning 
on Pakistan,” Foreign Policy, No. 38, Spring 1980, pp. 35-50. 
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in turn did not wish to engage in this assistance program, and with its 
burden of increased entanglements in the security politics of the sub- 
continent and heightened confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

Economic relations took a turn for the better in midyear, when the 
consortium of industrial nations rescheduled Pakistan’s $5.1 billion 
debt. This was possible because the U.S. departed from its usual policy 
of resisting such practices as a form of disguised aid because of the 
country’s precarious strategic situation. It noted that Pakistan had not 
only denounced Soviet aggression but also allowed Afghan refugees on 
its soil, where they often regrouped to wage guerrilla war. The U.5. 
also allowed Pakistan the benefits of a new trade code under which a 
less developed country could subsidize exports without suffering coun- 
tervailing duties, unless the importer’s domestic competitors prove mar- 
ket injury. It did so even though Pakistan gave only vague assurances 
that it would not misuse subsidies. 

By contrast the U.S. engaged in hard bargaining with India and 
did not sign the waiver on countervailing duties. India admittedly ex- 
tends large amounts of export aid—about $400 million—and though it 
promised to phase out subsidies, it would not set a time limit. Its ex- 
ports to the U.S., about $1 billion, make it India’s largest trading part- 
ner. By denying India the protection of the trade code on some export 
items in July, the U.S. does not have to show injury and can auto- 
matically levy countervailing duties up to 18%.16 India thus fell victim 
to rising U.S. protectionism, especially since it had not opposed the 
Soviet action in Afghanistan. 

This did not mean that the U.S. found India’s position toward 
Moscow completely unacceptable. In fact Mrs, Gandhi has repeatedly 
stated her unhappiness over the presence of any foreign troops in an- 
other’s land and desires a Soviet troop withdrawal. But she would not 
denounce the Soviet invasion and argued that the situation was not one- 
sided, pointing to the U.S. naval buildup in the Indian Ocean and 
alleging that Pakistan was used as a base by foreign powers. In turn, 
the Russians extended to India in May $1.6 billion in military equip- 
ment on very favorable terms.17 

Even so, the Carter administration decided to act favorably on an 
Indian request for a shipment of 19.8 tons of uranium for its Tarapur 
power station in order to better ties and improve stability on the sub- 
continent. It also cited India’s desire for a Soviet withdrawal as justi- 
fication for the move. Under the U.S. nonproliferation law of 1978, 
India was ineligible on two grounds—it had not signed the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and it would not allow full-scope safeguards on 
the operation of all its plants. The Tarapur station, however, was open 
to U.S. inspection, as it had been since 1963, under a thirty-year agree- 


16 NYT, August 31, 1980; “India-America Trade,” The Economist, 276:7150, 
September 13-19, 1980, p. 88. 
17 NYT, May 29 and 30, 1980. 
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ment to supply India fuel. The President overruled the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission and won Senatorial backing in a close vote in Sep- 
tember. This shipment has been delayed 18 months, and the fate of a 
second 19 tons, due in 1981, remains uncertain.18 Advocates of strict 
standards of nonproliferation and of course the Pakistanis were pre- 
dictably upset. The crosscurrents of security, trade, and nuclear power 
issues, in sum, continued to buffet U.S. relations with the subcontinent. 


Southeast Asia 


The Thai-Indochinese area remained a constant problem for U.S. 
policy makers, with the issues of Thai security and humanitarian re- 
lief for the Khmer refugees closely interlocked. Refugees on both sides 
of the Thai-Cambodian border number well over 500,000.19 The U.S. 
has been continually concerned about a Vietnamese thrust across the 
Thai border zone in order to force the refugees deeper into Thailand. 
This would remove them as an effective base of support for the oppo- 
nents of the Hanoi-backed Heng Samrin regime in Phnom Penh. Mean- 
while a force of 50,000 Vietnamese out of 200,000 located in Cambodia 
were massed against the -remnant 30,000 force of the ousted Pol Pot 
regime near the Thai frontier. 

All remained relatively quiet until June, when under auspices of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees the Thais repatriated into 
Cambodia about 5,000 refugee supporters of Pol Pot from camps well 
inside Thailand. The Vietnamese retaliated with a limited strike, send- 
ing two companies to overrun two Thai villages. Thereafter, Hanoi 
continued to send patrols into Thailand with some frequency, and to 
press for a demilitarized zone, so as to close the border and isolate the 
Pol Pot forces. Still, on balance, Vietnam did not menace Thailand and 
treated the June incident as a limited retaliation to a clear provocation. 
The U.S. expressed deep concern over the June incident, reaffirmed its 
past commitments, and rushed more aid to Thailand. In the end, 
though, its reaction also proved limited, in proportion to the threat. 

Washington announced the speedy delivery of 35 modernized old 
tanks, to go along with the 15 dispatched in 1979. More immediately, it 
airlifted battlefield equipment (artillery, recoilless rifles, and ammuni- 
tion), in a move of symbolic value to the Thais. Bangkok paid for this 
$3 million worth of supplies, with the U.S. providing the transporta- 
tion without cost. The U.S. utilized these diplomatic and supply ges- 
tures to improve security links with a country that had distanced itself 
somewhat since the defeat in 1975. These actions were also designed to 
impress the other, pro-Western ASEAN states who had previously ex- 


18 NYT, September 26, 1980. 

19 To the 150,000 refugees already in Thailand, another 150,000 were added 
after the Vietnamese attack on Cambodia at the end of 1978. There are about 
200,000 more in over a dozen border encampments not under the Thai jurisdiction. 
“Khmer Relief,” Gist, April 1980. 
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pressed strong support for a continued U.S. presence in the region. 

All the same, the two allies proceeded cautiously. The level of U.S. 
military credits to Thailand had risen from $40 million in 1979 to $50 
million in 1980; the target for 1981 was $70 million and future requests 
were not likely to increase substantially. The U.S. considered Thailand 
no military match for Vietnam and did not see how massive arms in- 
fusions would solve the problem. A larger Vietnamese attack did not 
seem likely and Washington noted on more than one occasion that it 
did not wish to see the Chinese move against Vietnam under these cir- 
cumstances. Nor did the U.S. contemplate sending a force to Thailand, 
though under the 1954 Manila Pact and the Rusk-Thanat understand- 
ings of 1962 it was obligated to assist Thailand in case of an armed at- 
tack. For their part, the Thais did not ask for formal security consulta- 
tions, as outlined in the 1962 agreement.”° 

Refugee relief continued to enjoy U.S. support, with Congress 
authorizing over $100 million for fiscal 1980. By midyear, over $85 
million had been sent to Cambodia, with $26 million more to be com- 
mitted. The major recipients were the UN World Food Program, 
UNICEF, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, and the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Red Cross. Some funds also went to the UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization to help in rice seed planting.?+ 

Although 1980 passed without major conflict, the incidents of the 
year underscored the presence of all the ingredients for future trouble: 
the refugee issue, Hanoi’s pressure on Bangkok, U.S. and Chinese con- 
cern, and Soviet support for Hanoi. The American position, repeatedly 
stated, was for Hanoi to leave Cambodia, the Soviets to reduce their 
presence in Vietnam, and the Communist states to be more forthcoming 
in facilitating assistance programs to the refugees.22 The Communist 
powers in turn demanded that all aid be funneled through Phnom 
Penh, declared that the refugee issue was being used to undermine the 
new regime, and called for its recognition by the rest of the world. In 
this deadlocked situation, compounded by Vietnam’s own refugee prob- 
lem, the U.S. continued to refuse to establish relations with Hanoi. 


20 See in particular NYT, June 25 and 28, and July 4 and 10, 1980. 

21 Overall U.S. policy on refugee relief was detailed in a statement by Ambas- 
sador Victor H. Palmieri, U.S. Coordinator of Refugee Affairs, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
“Humanitarian Relief in Southeast Asia,” Current Policy, No. 150, March 24, 1980. 
See also the statement by Secretary of State Cyrus Vance before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, “Refugee Admissions and Resettlement,” ‘Current Policy No. 164, April 
17, 1980. The U.S. accepted 168,000 Indochinese refugees in fiscal 1980, but these 
were primarily Vietnamese. The Thai frontier region was crowded with Laotians 
and Cambodians, who had no place to go. 

22 A comprehensive review of the U.S. position was given in a statement by 
Richard Holbrooke before the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, “Crisis in Indochina,” Current Policy, No. 
151, March 24, 1980. For a regional view of economic relations, see Anthony C. 
Albrecht, “American Economic Policy in East Asia,” in Arthur S..Hoffman, ed., 
Japan and the Pacific Basin, Atlantic Papers, No. 40, July 1980, pp. 21-31. 
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Concluding Observations 


As a result of the ebb and flow of the year’s events, the U.S. per- 
ceived a heightened Soviet threat to the area because of its occupation 
of Afghanistan, repeated threats against Pakistan, and an increased po- 
litical and military presence in Indochina. As a balancing factor, trian- 
gular U.S.-Chinese-Japanese relations had never been better in modern 
times, and the potential existed for mustering some countervailing force 
in Northeast Asia. Pursuit of this objective would require a sense of 
limits, great patience, and even greater diplomatic skill. The difficulties 
experienced in trying to advance the often conflicting U.S. interests in 
security, trade, nonproliferation, and human rights pointed up how 
challenging this long-term task would be. 

It was also evident that East Asia was developing an even closer 
relationship with the overall world security balance. The movement of 
substantial U.S. naval forces to the Indian Ocean led to a reduction of 
power in the Pacific, to the evident discomfiture of Japan. Naturally, 
Tokyo wished to have its oil routes secured, but also watched nervously 
as the Soviet Far Eastern naval forces improved their relative position. 

The U.S. grain deal with China also illustrates the global nature 
of these linkages. Allied grain exporters to the USSR had not increased 
their sales to Moscow following the U.S. sanctions of January so they 
felt cheated when the U.S. expanded its share of the China market in 
October because this violated the understanding that shares of other 
markets would not change. The U.S. response that all could sell their 
full quotas to a growing China market did not reduce this concern and 
endangers Washington’s capacity to retain support for the program of 
limited grain denial toward the Soviet Union.?3 In sum, to the complex 
issues that challenge America’s capacity to develop an effective regional 
policy must be added the massive burden of developing a regional 
policy that minimizes conflicts with the pursuit of key objectives else- 
where. 


23 “China Grain,” The Economist, 276:7157, November 1-7, 1980, p. 83. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND ASIA IN 1980 


Thomas W. Robinson 


To UNDERSTAND the position in Asia of the Soviet Union 
in 1980, it is first necessary to trace the evolution of Russian and Soviet 
relations with Asian countries during the previous century. Continuity 
over the period is pronounced despite the Russian Revolution and the 
substantial changes that have come to Asia. 

Russia was not an Asian country until the Treaty of Nerchinsk in 
1689 and did not settle the Far Eastern portions of Siberia until the 
nineteenth century. By the middle of that century, however, immigra- 
tion and political pressure had pushed far enough eastward to enable 
Russia to become an Asian power of consequence. ‘This was registered 
definitively in the Treaty of Peking in 1860 and, as concerns Central and 
Southern Asia, in the Treaties of ‘Tarbagatia (1870) and St. Petersburg 
(1881) and the Russian-British Agreement of 1896. By the late years of 
the century, three factors—the relative strength of the Tsarist Empire 
and the relative weakness of the Manchu Empire combined with the 
rapid development of Japan, the absence of the United States, and the 
balance of power orientation of European politics—combined to enable 
an expansionist Russia to make major gains in East Asia. The result 
was further territorial advance against China, penetration of Korea, 
and—-unfortunately for the Romanovs——collision with a resurgent 
Japan. 

The 1905 Russo-Japanese War put an end to St. Petersburg’s Asian 
ambitions and was the catalyst for the 1905 Russian Revolution, leading 
twelve years later to the Bolshevik seizure of power. ‘These events caused 
Russia’s (now the Soviet Union’s) Asian posture to turn back to the 
defensive, from which it emerged only in 1945. There were, to be sure, 
some gains: Mongolia was wrested away from China in 1921; Sinkiang 
came under Soviet influence (if not domination) in the 1930s and 1940s; 
and Tannu Tuva was seized in 1944. But two developments left the 
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Soviets few resources and little policy attention to devote to Asia: first, 
the necessity to develop industrially and assure Bolshevik rule at home 
—activities that expended millions of lives through opposition, starva- 
tion, and purge; and second, the necessity to defend the national terri- 
tory from the rising Nazi challenge in Germany—eventuating in the 
Great Patriotic War that cost additional tens of millions of lives. In 
Asia, it was enough for Moscow to fend off the imperial ambitions of 
an expansionist Japan, especially when a weak China could act neither 
as a barrier nor as a dependable ally. The means to that end had to be 
minimal military confrontation and threat, on the one hand, and offers 
to point Russian and Japanese ambitions in different directions, on the 
other. Thus, the most important Soviet Asian maneuvers between 1918 
and 1945 were the nonaggression pact with China in 1937, the Soviet- 
Japanese border clashes at Changkufeng and Nomonhan in 1938 and 
1939, and the neutrality pact with Japan in early 1941. 

It was the Allied victory in Europe in 1945 and the American defeat 
of Japan in the Pacific that enabled the Soviet Union to return with a 
vengeance to Asia at the end of World War JJ. With China an area of 
contention and Japan fatally weakened, large Soviet armies could 
quickly conquer Manchuria, divide Korea, seize back Southern Sakhalin 
(taken by Japan in 1905), and for good measure occupy the rest of the 
Kuriles up to Hokkaido’s very shore. Moreover, by transferring cap- 
tured Japanese equipment to the Chinese communists and by keeping 
the Nationalists and their American supporters at bay while Mao Zedong 
organized the Chinese Northeast, Stalin helped set the stage for com- 
munist conquest of the Mainland and the reversal of alliances in Asia 
that followed. All of these activities had the ring of a Tsarist follow-on 
Russian regime hardly motivated by exclusive revolutionary drives, 
something Stalin himself admitted in justifying the break with Japan 
in 1945, when he stated: “We of the older generation have waited too 
long for this day of reckoning.” 

But while the status quo ante 1905 had thus been restored, the 
Soviet Union still considered itself defensively postured in Asia. The 
Kremlin was preoccupied with postwar reconstruction, with fastening 
its will on a conquered East Europe, and with the emerging global 
contest with the United States. For Moscow as for Washington, Asia 
became another region in that contest, contributing to the overall strug- 
gle for global primacy. Anything that hindered America in Asia, there- 
fore, was undertaken. If the cause of revolution was advanced as well, 
so much the better. Thus, in early 1950 the Soviet Union quickly re- 
covered from the shock of the communist conquest of all the Chinese 
Mainland and signed an anti-Japanese anti-American alliance with the 
new rulers in Beijing, and in mid-1950 Stalin authorized the North 
Korean communists to undertake what clearly was expected to be a 
rapid and easy conquest of the South. The rest of Asia was beyond 
Soviet reach and given over without contest to the Americans. Bipolarity 
thus was extended to Asia and Moscow spent the rest of the 1950s or- 
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ganizing the communist “camp” and nibbling around the edges for 
weak spots in the presumably American-dominated sphere. 

Odd things happened, however. The Americans unexpectedly de- 
fended South Korea, not entirely a bad thing from Stalin’s viewpoint, 
since the United States was made to spend blood and treasure in a 
country not then of vital interest to either Washington or Moscow. But 
then the Chinese, at first Moscow’s and Stalin’s most ardent followers, 
gradually divorced themselves from Soviet leadership, owing to differ- 
ences in national interests vis-a-vis the United States, leadership per- 
sonalities, national diplomatic styles produced by their respective rev- 
olutionary pasts, and stages in national construction and revolution- 
ary maturity. By 1960, the Russians voluntarily quit China, which 
thereafter became a bulwark against further Soviet expansion of in- 
fluence into Asia. The Russians had hoped that China would have 
become a highway to the warm water Pacific and the alluring lands of 
Southeast Asia, a hope now dashed. In Southeast Asia, the one viable 
revolutionary movement, the Vietnamese, brought itself to power in 
1954 by its own military means (what external support there was came 
largely from China, not the Soviet Union). Hanoi, like Pyongyang, saw 
its interest not merely in strident anti-Americanism but in a balance 
between Moscow and Beijing. Thus, in communist Asia as a whole, 
Soviet influence was held to a minimum by a combination of balance 
of power politics and strong revolutionary nationalism. 

The rest of Asia, with the partial exception of the subcontinent, 
was under American leadership (some would say domination), and 
hence beyond Soviet reach. The United States constructed a series of 
alliaggss, ranging from South Korea and Japan in Northeast Asia, 
through Taiwan and the Philippines in East Asia, Vietnam and Thai- 
land (with more informal security ties with Malaya, Singapore, and 
Indonesia) in Southeast Asia, and Pakistan in South Asia. Moreover, 
during the 1950s and early 1960s America was the security guarantor of 
India. To be sure, these arrangements were anti-Chinese as well as anti- 
Soviet—even after Beijing and Moscow had their falling out—but their 
effect was to minimize or eliminate, well into the mid-1960s, Soviet in- 
fluence in practically all of noncommunist Asia. 

This did not mean, of course, that Moscow did not try to become 
a player in the Asian political game; it did and occasionally with useful 
results, considering the low level of policy investments and the small 
range of policy instruments available to the Kremlin in Asia. Where 
there were gaps in the Dulles-built containment system, as in India and 
Indochina (and to some extent in Indonesia under Sukarno), the Rus- 
sians were able to make some gains. New Delhi in 1955 was the scene of 
Khrushchev’s first Asian foray, which initiated a continuous and in- 
creasingly close tic between India and the Soviet Union. Moscow helped 
secure the independence of the communist-held portions of Vietnam 
from France by co-chairing the Geneva Peace Conference in 1954, an 
event that, ironically, marked the renewal of Soviet interest in fostering 
revolution in Asia. This clement of Soviet Asian policy was clearly evi- 
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dent in Moscow’s second foray into Southeast Asian developments, its 
early 1960s sponsorship (with Vietnam and China) of Laotian com- 
munism and the concomitant confrontation with the United States in 
that region. And, of course, Moscow supported North Vietnamese mili- 
tary action against the South from its beginning in the late 1950s. 
Finally, in Indonesia, the Kremlin was able to gain at least a foothold 
in the early 1960s by becoming one participant in the complicated 
struggle between Sukarno, the Indonesian Communist Party, the Indo- 
nesian Army, and Chinese influence. Although the attempted coup in 
September 1965 and the army’s immediate counter-coup and purge put 
an end to Soviet influence, the affair demonstrated that, given proper 
circumstances, the Soviet Union could project its power into the most 
distant reaches of Asia. 

The issue for the Soviets in Asia during the 1965-1979 period was: 
Would Moscow be able to capitalize on the potential provided by its 
ever-growing military and economic strength to become an Asian power 
of consequence, and if so would it be a disruptive or a stabilizing force? 
Or would a combination of circumstances—the need to compete else- 
where with the United States, Chinese opposition, general Asian fear 
of Soviet military potential, and the Kremlin’s own bungling diplomacy 
and over-dependence on the military instrument of policy—continue to 
force the Russians to remain on the sidelines, largely frozen out of Asia 
by an otherwise unlikely alliance of communist and noncommunist, de- 
veloped and developing, Asian and outside states? There were three 
important arenas, of which the most important for Moscow was China. 

Practically a quarter century ‘has passed since the original falling- 
out between the two communist giants, and the original arguments 
over ideology and nationalism have largely been superseded by differ- 
ences of power and national interest. Both sides contributed to the 
problem—the Russians by attempting to subordinate Chinese policy to 
their own, by causing the Chinese to lose faith in the constancy of Soviet 
revolutionary goals, and (most important) by substituting threat, force, 
and over-garrisoning the border with China for genuine attempts to 
compromise differences. The Kremlin wondered how the Chinese could 
be so obtuse and why they were so foolish as to mortgage their entire 
foreign policy to the cause of anti-Sovietism, selling out to the Amer- 
icans and their allies in the process. The Soviet rulers seemed not to 
realize (or perhaps to care) that China has taken genuine fright in 
Soviet attempts to surround it with a ring of Moscow-centered alliances 
or that 46 divisions, a thousand-plus modern aircraft, and a panoply of 
nuclear delivery vehicles threateningly positioned in Siberia could do 
anything other than prompt Beijing to find refuge in whatever security 
arrangements it could make, even if with its former arch-enemies, Amer- 
ica and Japan. In any case, by 1980 most of the direction and the vari- 
ance in the Soviet Union’s Asian policy and position was traceable 
directly to the felt need, for a combination of offensive and defensive 
motives, to counteract Chinese influence everywhere in Asia. 

The second arena was that large portion of Asia thought by Mos- 
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cow to be under American domination—essentially all noncommunist 
Asia except India and Asian waters of the Pacific and Indian oceans. 
Japan is an example par excellence of the Soviet strategy toward these 
areas. Moscow appealed to Tokyo to engage in joint development of 
Siberian resources, offering to trade a part of the fruits of their joint 
labor for an infusion of Japanese technology and capital. This was of 
genuine interest to both countries so long as details were equitable, the 
side-effects in terms of the security implications of a stronger Soviet 
Siberia were not overpowering, and other aspects of Soviet policy toward 
Japan-—-e.g., the Northern Islands issue and the Soviet military posture 
in the Maritime Provinces—did not unduly impede joint economic 
progress. Unfortunately, these other aspects of Soviet Japanese policy— 
call them security, subversive, or anti-American—got in the way too 
much, with the result that most of the projects were stillborn or 
stretched out over longer periods, while the levels of technology transfer 
and monetary investment were correspondingly lower. 

A second example is Southeast Asia. The decade after 1965 saw 
major American military involvement in Vietnam, then retreat, aban- 
donment, and finally defeat. The Soviet Union strongly supported 
North Vietnam during the entirety of the war in whatever manner it 
could——military supply, diplomatic, and economic—so long as direct 
confrontation with America was avoided. Hanoi would have been sound- 
ly and probably quickly defeated were it not for Soviet support. Of 
equal importance, Moscow was willing to bankroll and materially sup- 
port Hanoi’s conquest of the rest of Indochina. The 1978 alliance signed 
between the two communist powers was the ticket to entrenched Soviet 
influence, for the first time in Asian history, in all of Southeast Asia. 
That alliance (euphemistically dubbed a “Friendship Treaty”) guaran- 
teed that neither America nor China would react in an uncontrollable 
manner in Southeast Asia, an assumption successfully put to the test 
when the Chinese in early 1979 sought to “punish” Hanoi for its Kam- 
puchean transgression by a limited invasion of its own. Soviet diplomatic 
threats, maneuvers on the Sino-Soviet border, and a sea/airlift of mili- 
tary supplies were a major, if perhaps not decisive, element in prevent- 
ing the Chinese from going further. The lesson that many, correctly, 
drew was that Moscow now possessed the ability to participate in any 
major realignment of power in Southeast Asia, despite its physical dis- 
tance from the area. 

The third arena was the high seas and India, the latter being the 
only remaining Asian state not committed politically either to the 
emerging Soviet-centered system of states or those that count on the 
United States and (to a lesser extent) China to assist them against the 
Russians and their friends, In the fifteen years before 1980, based prin- 
cipally on the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty of 1971, New Delhi and 
Moscow constructed a reasonably solid edifice of economic intercourse, 
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political cooperation, and cultural exchange. India received weaponry, 
industrial assistance, and security guarantees against China; the Soviet 
Union obtained a modest flow of consumer goods, a chance to spread 
its word on the subcontinent, and frequent Indian cooperation in inter- 
national forums against China and the United States. As a result, India 
became supreme in South Asia, thus achieving its chief international 
goal, and the Soviet Union established itself strongly in an area in 
which it had maintained an interest since the early nineteenth century. 
Although Russian motives were complex, the Soviet conquest of Afghan- 
istan in 1979 followed naturally from the arrangement with New 
Delhi. 

By 1980, then, the Soviet Union had well established itself in all 
regions of Asia, and had thus become an indigenous Asian power of 
consequence that it, and previous Tsarist regimes, had so long sought. 
That is the major development in 1980 for the Russians in Asia. But 
if trade, alliances, and military power were at the base of this expan- 
sion of influence, it was the Soviets’ ability to project that power at 
great distances that enabled Moscow to carry out its policies, promises, 
and threats. Between 1965 and 1979, the Soviet Union engaged in a 
steady buildup of its Asian-based navy, its shore-stationed naval air 
force, and its merchant marine. By the mid-1970s, its power rivaled 
that of the United States’ Seventh Fleet and its size was significantly 
larger than the American. With the arrival of the Minsk at Vladivostok, 
moreover, the Russians finally had an aircraft carrier to balance at least 
part of the American carrier force. To be sure, much of the Soviet sea 
arm was defensively deployed inside the Kurile Islands, many of the 
total ship-days outside those waters were by strategic missile submarines 
whose mission was not Asia-related, and most of the rest of Soviet ship 
movements were southward, from the Maritime Provinces to Vietnam, 
or around the Straits of Malacca into the Indian Ocean for Middle 
Eastern purposes. 

Still, it was those very movements that alarmed the Japanese con- 
siderably and were a principal factor, along with increasingly frequent 
Soviet circumnavigational flights around the Japanese islands by Rus- 
sian military aircraft, that drove Tokyo to plan major increases in its 
defense budget, engage in stepped-up sea and air exercises with the 
United States, and listen with both ears to Chinese hints of cooperation 
against the Soviet fleet. And it was Soviet naval deployments that caused 
heightened nervousness in the Philippines (off whose shores in 1980 
Russian sea power was seen in force for the first time in history) and 
the noncommunist Southeast Asian states (who were more willing to 
look with equanimity on Sino-American military cooperation if it 
would balance Soviet naval and air patrols out of Cam Ranh Bay and 
Da Nang). All this is to say nothing of the several-fold increase in the 
Russian merchant marine in Asian waters, enabling Moscow, for the 
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first time, to make its trade commitments with assurance and to supply 
its friends not merely by occasional] air cargo flights but via high fre- 
quency, regularily scheduled large tonnage shipping lines. 

Specific developments in 1980 evidence two movements, both con- 
nected with the position that the Soviet Union had by then attained in 
Asia. On the one hand was the expression in detail of the long-term 
trends outlined above. On the other hand were signs that Soviet gains 
in Asia, so far, were more superficial than material measures might in- 
dicate and that the Kremlin’s very activity was causing Moscow's sev- 
eral Asian opponents to draw together in common cause. Two opposing 
trends were thus observable, the first through the “normal” diplomatic, 
trade, and security-related developments of the year, the latter more 
subtly through behind-closed-doors conversations, just-over-the-horizon 
trends faintly visible during the year, and matching Soviet gains during 
the twelve months against the larger picture of overall trends in Asia. 

Soviet-Chinese relations are a good example of both trends. Several 
important developments contributed to a continuation of the freeze in 
the attitudes and policies of the two communist giants, others indicated 
the possibility on both sides of eventual improvement of relations. The 
year in Sino-Soviet relations, as with all other Asian states, was domin- 
ated by the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and its repercussions. In 
1979, Beijing had finally responded to Moscow’s call over many years 
to reinstitute a wide-ranging dialogue. ‘The two sides met in the spring, 
after China had denounced the 1950 Sino-Soviet security treaty which 
would expire, as per its provisions, in April 1980. But the talks did not 
go well and China unilaterally suspended them in the fall of 1979, only 
to indicate that they would resume after the turn of the year. But 
Afghanistan changed that, and on January 14 Beijing announced in- 
definite postponement of the second round of talks.1 Subsequently, 
China made major efforts to repair its relations with India, called for 
support of the Afghan rebels, drew even closer to Pakistan, and went 
even further in developing security ties with the United States. Moscow 
surely expected all of this, and could not but continue to denounce the 
Chinese, as was done in two important “I. Aleksandrov” articles on 
April 7 and May 26.3 But the Kremlin continued to hold the door open; 
the Aleksandrov pieces were actually relatively mild, the first one even 
calling for improved Sino-Soviet relations. And later in the year, when 
Sino-American military ties had advanced considerably, the Soviet Union 
adopted a relatively low-keyed response to the Harold Brown-Geng Biao 


1 The New York Times (hereafter NYT), January 20, 1980, p. 11; People’s Daily, 
January 20, 1980, p. 1. 

2 Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua visited Pakistan in January, the first of 
a number of high-level visits between the two countries during the year. See Xinhua’s 
report on Huang’s press conference on January 22 on the changed Chinese attitude 
toward India. See Xinhua on January 14, 17, and 30, 1980, and People’s Daily, Jan- 
uary 22, 1980, p. 4. 

3 Pravda, dates indicated, p. 1. 
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Defense Ministers exchange and the American decision to sell dual-use 
technology to China.+ 

Despite its concern over the Soviet Afghan adventure, China also 
did not burn its bridges. A Heilongjiang symposium openly addressed 
the question of whether the Soviet Union was still a socialist country,® 
the semiannual river navigation and the annual trade talks concluded 
successfully, the Chinese ambassador returned to Moscow in April,” 
the Sinologist and Foreign Ministry official Mikhail Kapitsa made an 
unannounced trip to Beijing. It is true that China took pains to indi- 
cate that these developments were not to be interpreted as harbingers 
for improvement. On the other hand, as late as October the pro forma 
Chinese greetings on October Revolution Day did not rule out eventual 
reestablishment of broadly based Sino-Soviet talks—only that Soviet 
actions in Afghanistan and elsewhere in Asia necessitated their tempo- 
rary postponement.§ As if to demonstrate the still-serious nature of 
military tensions between the two sides, however, on October 5 there 
was an “incident of bloodshed” at the Sino-Mongolian border between 
Russian and Chinese military formations.® This followed Chinese pro- 
tests in August at Soviet “harrassment” of Chinese diplomats in the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese trial and execution of a Chinese-born 
Soviet spy on August 16.0 

The Soviet move against Afghanistan also severely shocked Soviet- 
Japanese relations. Moscow's approach to Tokyo in 1980 is a textbook 
case of the linkage between Soviet strategies and policies in Asia and 
other regions, and Russian attempts to minimize the damage in Asia of 
the deleterious effects of that linkage, and the effects locally of an in- 
creasingly forward Asian policy. Thus, the Kremlin feigned to mis- 


4 This attitude can be traced in the Aleksandr Bovin article in Izvestiya, Jan- 
uary 8, 1980, p. 1; Pravda, May 31, 1980, p. 4; the Vsevoled Ovchinnikov article in 
Pravda, June 7, 1980, p. 1; and the Nikolay Shishlin article in Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
June 5, 1980, p. 1. 

5 Trends in Communist Media (Washington, D.C.: Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service [hereafter FBIS}]), May 7, 1980, p. 6. The symposium was held in 
January and there was some controversy in China as to whether its discussions ought 
to have been published. To get the academic record in line with policy, Deng 
Xiaoping stated on May 5 (Xinhua of that day) that the Soviet Union is “not a 
socialist country but a social-impertalist country.” 

6 These began in April and concluded in May, something of a record for effi- 
ciency. 

T Ambassador Yang Shouzheng filled a post on April 20 that had been deliber- 
ately left vacant since the previous fall. 

8 People’s Daily, November 7, 1980, p. 4. The Soviet greetings on China’s Na- 
tional Day were noncommittal] and cold. 

®The complaint and hence the “facts” came from the Chinese side. See Daily 
Report-People’s Republic of China (Washington, D.C.: FBIS), October 6, 1980, p. Cl, 
and October 7, 1980, p. CI. The Soviets waited until October 9 to deliver their own 
protest to the Chinese, thus lending at least some credibility to the Chinese version, 
although the Soviet version is more detailed. See Daily Report-Soviet Union (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: FBIS}, October 10, 1980, p. BI. 

i Xinhua, August 16, 1980, and a People’s Daily Commentary, July 21, 1980, 
p: 2. 
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understand why Tokyo put a hold on any increase in trade during the 
year from the approximate $4 billion of the previous year. And it 
complained loudly about Japan’s “subservience” to Washington for 
holding off exports to the Soviet Union of capital, credits, technology, 
and materials to continue development of Siberian timber, coal mining, 
oil and gas projects, construction of a large steel mill, and pipe for the 
projected gas line from West Siberia to West Germany.}? Finally, it 
abusively criticized Japan for allegedly intending to remilitarize to the 
level of the 1930s (and with similar anti-Soviet aggressive intent) and 
accused Tokyo of having designs not merely on the four northern is- 
lands off Hokkaido but the entirety of the Lesser Kuriles and even the 
Southern Half of Sakhalin—i.e., reversal of the status quo ante 1945.8 

On the other hand, Moscow knew full well that Afghanistan was 
the cause of the Japanese diplomatic stiffening and Tokyo’s willingness 
to go along with American proposals—exceedingly moderate though 
they were—for partial Japanese rearmament, for lining up with Wash- 
ington on the trade issue and the summer Olympics boycott, for cooper- 
ating with the U.S. and other Asian countries in air and sea defense 
exercises, and for leaning to China against the Soviet Union. Moscow 
also knew that its own very large military buildup in Sakhalin, the 
Maritime Provinces, and Northeastern Siberia, its emplacement of a 
full tank division on the Northern Islands themselves, and its threaten- 
ing air-sea patrol-deployments posture were a direct cause of ‘Tokyo's 
fright and its rapidly changing policy toward rearmament.* As if in 
demonstration, early in the year a Soviet spy ring that had penetrated 
the Self Defense Agency was broken and a Soviet military attache quick- 
ly sent home.15 And in Hokkaido, the Russians could hardly have been 
surprised at the adverse reaction to their crude insistence that Japanese 
fishermen join en masse the local branch of the Soviet-Japanese friend- 
ship association as a price for continued permission to fish in Soviet- 
controlled waters inside the Kuriles.1¢ Finally, the Russians need not 
have wondered why the Japanese reacted so sharply at the harsh propa- 


11 The Asian Wall Street Journal, November 10, 1980, pp. 2, 21. 

12 Izvestiya, September 6, 1980, p. 5; NYT, July 19, 1980, p. 4. Late in the year, 
however, the Import-Export Bank of Japan did grant over $1 billion in loans for 
the steel pipe, the timber project, and South Yakutian development. This amount 
was still considerably below the amount originally anticipated by both sides. Wall 
Street Journal, December 26, 1980, p. 10. 

13 Sovetskaya Rossiy, November 1, 1980, p. 3, and Izvestiya, August 7, 1980, p. 4, 
and October 14, 1980, p. 5. 

14 The Military Balance, 1980-1981 (London: International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1980), pp. 9-13, and in comparison with previous yearly editions; Asian 
Security 1979 (Tokyo: Research Institute for Peace and Security, 1979), pp. 42 fE; 
Harold Brown, Department of Defense Annual Report Fiscal Year 1981 (Washington, 
D.C.: Superintendant of Documents, 1980); NYT, May 8, 1980, p. 6, and July 4, 1980, 

.4 


15 NYT, January 20, 1980, p. 6. 

16 Masashi Nishihara, “Japan’s Security Role in Asia,” paper presented to the 
International Symposium on Changing Security Situations in Asia and the Pacific, 
Seoul, Republic of Korea, October 6-7, 1980. 
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ganda campaign Moscow carried on throughout the year on Japanese- 
bound airwaves and in the Soviet press.17 

Soviet relations with Vietnam and its Indochina dependencies, Laos 
and Kampuchea, indicate another facet of Moscow’s role in Asia during 
1980. In Southeast Asia, the Kremlin was interested in advancing its 
interests in five particulars. First, given the major changes in Soviet and 
Vietnamese favor during 1978 and 1979, Moscow took as its short-term 
goal the consolidation and protection of Vietnamese gains in all of Indo- 
china, particularly in Kampuchea. It also wished to minimize the costs 
to Hanoi, and hence to itself, of the side effects of consolidation of com- 
munist power in the South and Vietnamese rule over the conquered 
areas. 

This meant assisting Hanoi in defending itself against charges of 
inhumanity to the Vietnamese and Kampuchean populations, a signifi- 
cant portion of which continued to attempt to flee their conquerers 
during the year, and by providing economic and military aid to keep 
the country afloat. Thus, the Soviets took every occasion to signify their 
diplomatic support of the Vietnamese—in the United Nations, in joint 
statements issued at the end of the Moscow-Hanoi summit meeting in 
July, in a similar statement in February at the end of Heng Samrin’s and 
Phoamvihan’s (respectively, the Vietnamese-installed heads of the new 
Kampuchean and Laotian governments) first visits to Moscow, and in 
governmental and party commentary throughout the year.18 Thus also, 
the Russians continued to provide material aid to Hanoi, reportedly at 
the rate of about $3 million per day—a drain on the Soviet economy 
approximately the equivalent of that needed to support Cuba, but one 
that met Soviet interests. It was also increasingly less difficult to bear, 
given economies of scale and the relative shortness of shipping distance 
from Vladivostok.}® 

Soviet and Vietnamese interests appeared during the year to be 
reasonably close, if not identical,?° and Moscow was anxious to play 
the role of the faithful ally, carrying out to the letter the provisions of 
the 1978 “Friendship” treaty and the various military and economic 


17 Practically every edition during the year of the Daily Repori-Soviet Union 
contained examples of this campaign. 

18 Examples of diplomatic and propaganda support are in Pravda, April 1l, 
1980, p. 11, June 15, 1980, p. 5, August 27, 1980, p. 4, and September 28, 1980, p. 4; 
and [zvestiya, September 17, 1980, p. 4, and November 1, 1980, p. 4. The Vietnamese 
visit to Moscow is reported in Pravda, July 4, 1980, p. 1; the Laotian and Kampu- 
chean pilgrimage in Pravda, August 15, 1980, p. 1, and February 12, 1980, pp. I~2, 
respectively, 

19NYT, May 22, 1980, p. 7. 

20 There was apparently lack of full agreement between Moscow and Phnom 
Penh, and hence Hanoi, on the occasion of Heng Samrin’s February visit: the com- 
munique included the term “comradely frankness,” a talisman for disagreement. 
Pravda, February 12, 1980, p. 1. In Hanoi, Russian experts were publicly shunned 
by ordinary citizens and in Ho Chi Minh City did not venture out alone at night. 
See, in this regard, Douglas Pike, Vietnam and the USSR, Chapter 7, “Subliminal 
Dimension,” unpublished manuscript, Washington, D.C., January 1980. 
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agreements subsequently made in its name. But Moscow had larger pur- 
poses than demonstrating its fidelity to a socialist associate. Of imme- 
diate concern was keeping Southeast Asia quiet in the face of greater 
demands on the Kremlin’s policy attention and resources in Afghanistan 
and Poland. The objective was to stabilize the Indochina situation it- 
self and to minimize the probability of Soviet losses in the wider area 
as a result of the ASEAN response to Afghanistan.21 Of longer-term im- 
portance was the desire to prevent China and the United States from 
moving—together or separately—to reverse the Soviet-Vietnamese gains 
in 1978-1979 or to use the Afghanistan threat to freeze Moscow out of 
the non-Indochina Southeast Asia.22 Third, short-term stabilization and 
longer-term opposition to Sino-American activity would permit the 
Soviet Union to establish a more solid base for Soviet military oper- 
ations into the Pacific and Indian Oceans and for protection of Soviet 
lines of communications between Northeast Siberia, the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, Southwest Asia, and the Crimea. Finally, of some importance was 
the attempt to balance the financial costs of becoming an imperial 
power in Southeast Asia by effectuating gains in trade and resource 
exploitation with the region.?8 

The Russian record during the year on these four dimensions was 
only differentially successful. ‘The political-military situation was stabil- 
ized and Soviet losses as a result of Afghanistan were not immediately 
severe. On the other hand, ASEAN states were openly anxious to re- 
store the United States to a position of eminence in the area and even 
to countenance a very large increase in Chinese influence to balance the 
Soviet-Vietnamese expansionist threat. The Russians were able to make 
sea-air forays into the waters adjacent to Vietnam, but those very acts 
were catalysts to cooperative military efforts, plans, and exercises by 
several Asian nations, including Japan. The overall result was probably 
a net loss for the Soviets, particularly when one considers that Moscow 
was unable to convince the Vietnamese to allow the permaent basing of 
Soviet forces on Vietnamese territory. And in the economic realm, the 


21 On the other hand, the Soviets played little role in the massive international 
effort to rescue, care for, and resettle escaped Vietnamese and Kampuchean refugees. 
There is no record, for instance, of any Soviet ship—-there were plenty in Southeast 
Asian waters—picking up or provisioning refugee boats, nor did Moscow contribute 
money, material, or personnel to the international effort. The refugee question was 
the most important regional issue during the year, aside from the Vietnamese threat 
to Thailand. Soviet retugee policy was made in Hanoi. For Soviet justification of its 
n in wre to join the Geneva Conference on aid to Kampuchea, see TASS, May 
23, 1980, p. 4. 

22 Thẹ Soviets were, accordingly, relieved that China broke off two rounds of 
Sino-Vietnamese talks in January and March, and refused to restart them in July. 
The reason, aside from the desire in Beijing to support Thailand against Vietnamese 
incursions in the early summer, was the continued close tie, after Afghanistan, be- 
tween Hanoi and Moscow. NYT, January 29, 1980, p. 4, and June 24, 1980, p. 3; 
ad al Daily, June 26, 1980, p. 1; TASS, June 26 and 27, 1980; and Pravda, March 
9, 1980, p. 5. 

28 During 1980, the Russians initiated petroleum exploration off the Vietnamese 
coast, See Pravda, July 4, 1980, p. 1. 
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small potential gains stemming from oil and gas exploration off Viet- 
nam were more than offset by the net Joss in trade, already small, with 
ASEAN. 

The Soviet record during 1980 in Southeast Asia was thus mixed. 
A somewhat better picture, from Moscow’s viewpoint, emerges from its 
relations with India, although here also the result was a combination 
of gains and losses over the year and the potential for major longer- 
term difficulties. Soviet relations with India are best understood in 
terms of the overall political-security situation on the subcontinent. 
India is the center of the regional sub-system, and the only major se- 
curity threat to New Delhi, since the independence of Bangladesh, is 
from China. Since the United States long ago voluntarily relinquished 
its role as guarantor (or co-guarantor) of Indian security, and since no 
European power or combination of powers is strong enough, New Delhi 
opted to let Moscow play that part alone. The Kremlin willingly stepped 
in, diplomatically, economically, and as India’s principal arms supplier, 
thereby assuring an India-dominated status quo even against the com- 
bination of China and New Delhi’s other principal opponent, Pakis- 
tan.?t This presumed, of course, that the Soviet Union would not itself 
become a threat to India, either directly (as through subversion, sea 
control in the Indian Ocean, or nuclear/missile attack potential) or 
indirectly (as in control of the non-Chinese land approaches in Afghan- 
istan or Pakistan). Until 1980, Moscow and New Delhi were reasonably 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan upset all that, to India’s dis- 
tress. Afghanistan, an agreed-on buffer state since the late 19th century, 
now became a Russian province in all but name and Pakistan, India’s 
regional opponent, took its place as the buffer. If equilibrium were to 
be restored, it was apparent that New Delhi would have to distance 
itself (relative to the immediate past) from Moscow; work toward re- 
conciliation with China; bring back at least some degree of American 
influence (augmented by British-centered arms sales to help balance 
Russian predominance); and even renew attempts to settle differences 
with Pakistan. Thus, the newly elected Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 
balanced the Soviet offer of $1.6 billion arms assistance with a $2.0 
billion arms purchase plan from Great Britain;?5 took, on favorable 
terms, 40 tons of enriched uranium from the United States for nuclear 
power plants previously embargoed by Washington;?6 and listened more 
closely to Chinese pleas for settlement of the Sino-Indian border con- 
troversy (rejecting Beijing’s contentions in March but then sending 
Secretary of External Affairs Eric Gonsalves to the Chinese capital in 


24 For a comprehensive survey of this matter, see Robert H. Donaldson, Soviet 
Policy Toward India: Ideology and Strategy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974), 

25 NYT, May 29, 1980, p. 10, and July 20, 1980, p. 4. 

26 NYT, January 8, 1980, p. 12, and May 9, 1980, p. 7. 
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June for further talks).27 In regard to Indo-Soviet relations, the year 
saw a flurry of high-level visits. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko came to New Delhi in February; Indian Foreign Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao went to Moscow in early June; Indian President N. S. 
Reddy also journeyed to the Soviet capital in September; and Soviet 
Party General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev came to New Delhi in De- 
cember. 

In all four of the Soviet-Indian talks, Afghanistan was the princi- 
pal subject of discussion, and in all four instances things went badly, 
despite attempts by the Soviets to give a contrary interpretation. The 
talks with Gromyko were described as “tough” and ‘“‘chilly.”?8 Rao’s 
message was that the Russians would do best to leave Afghanistan (even 
though, for appearances’ sake, India took a pro-Soviet stance in the 
United Nations debates on the Afghan question).2® The Reddy visit 
went somewhat better, but again the joint communique made no men- 
tion of Afghanistan, the principal subject of discussion.S° The Brezhnev 
mission turned out even better, at least on the surface, since the Russian 
came bearing gifts: assistance in coal mining, oil exploration, power 
plant construction, supply of nuclear fuel and oil, and technology for 
other projects.*1 The two countries, moreover, agreed to “coordinate” 
their respective five year plans, and the Soviets got Indira Gandhi to 
accept a contract for manufacture of advanced air transport planes, the 
purchase and manufacture of the MiG—23 fighter, the purchase (but 
evidently not the manufacture)®? of the MiG~25, and reportedly a 
slowdown and possibly abrogation of purchase of antitank missiles and 
mountain howitzers from the United States. The Soviet leader also 
persuaded India to sign a joint communique that, by avoiding any men- 
tion of Afghanistan and by diplomatically fudging the predatory Soviet 
policy in the Persian Gulf, toward Pakistan, and in the Indian Ocean,33 
gave the appearance of harmony and restoration of very good ties. 

The Brezhnev visit went at least some distance toward making up 
for the damage inflicted by the invasion of Afghanistan. The Kremlin’s 
policy was to tough it out with India on the issues and to continue to 


27 The visit is covered in the Daily Report—People’s Republic of China for June 
20-24, 1980. For Chinese criticism of India, sce People’s Daily, March 1, 1980, p. 7, 
and July 9, 1980, p. 10. 

28 NYT, February 13, 1980, p. 10. The Soviet view, including Gromyko’s dinner 
speech attacking the United States and Pakistan, and the Indian-Soviet Communique 
(which omitted any reference to Afghanistan), is in Pravda, February 13, 1980, p. 5, 
February 14, 1980, p. 4, and February 15, 1980, p. 4. 

29 NYT, January 13, 1980, Section IV, p. 2. 

30 Pravda, October 1, 1980, pp. 1-2, and October 8, 1980, pp. 1-4. 

31 The visit can be followed in Daily Report-Soviet Union for December 8-12, 
1980, including the Joint Declaration, December 12, 1980, pp. D1-D4; Brezhnev's 
Persian Gulf proposal is found in the December 11 edition, pp. D5-D8. See also 
NYT, December 9, 1980, p. 1, December 12, 1980, and December 14, 1980, p. 11. 

82 Washington Star, December 15, 1980, p. 10. 

33 Pravda, December 12, 1980, p. 1. 
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use the economic instrument to gain Indian acquiescence on policy ques- 
tions and to further India dependence on the Russian economy. Brezh- 
nev was assisted in his purposes by developments regarding Pakistan: 
both the United States and China had moved during the year to in- 
crease their degree of support for Islamabad, Indian-Pakistani talks had 
not shown progress, and Moscow mounted a coordinated campaign 
against Pakistan.3 Despite New Delhi’s desire to diversify its policy 
away from its too-close tie with Moscow, Soviet economic influence was 
still too great and the diplomatic/military alternatives were still not 
terribly attractive. Nonetheless, the Soviet leader was given to under- 
stand that Afghanistan, together with the threatening Soviet posture 
in Southwest Asia and the Middle East as a whole, had imparted a new 
cast to Soviet-Indian relations and that India would have no choice but 
to alter its foreign policy course. As if to symoblize the new Indian at- 
titude—officially if privately expressed by Mrs. Gandhi, it should be 
noted, public declarations to the contrary notwithstanding—Brezhnev 
was greeted by hostile Indian demonstrators in New Delhi despite the 
efforts of the Indian authorities to arrange a pleasant visit, and he had 
to change his motor route and the local places of visit several times to 
avoid the possibility of even more ugly incidents.35 This was the first 
time that the Soviet leader had met such behavior on any of his trips 
outside Soviet borders. 

Upon returning to Moscow on December 11, Brezhnev could at 
least breathe easier that the essence of the Soviet position in South Asia 
had been preserved and potential for the future was reasonably bright. 
Moreover, he had been able to use the occasion of the Indian visit to 
enunciate a new policy toward the whole of that part of Asia and the 
Middle East, even though it was summarily rejected by the other prin- 
cipal parties.86 And looking back upon the Asian scene as a whole, 
Brezhnev probably was reasonably content with what he perceived: the 
Soviet Union, for the first time, was a power of consequence in all of 
Asia and far out into the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Moscow had: dem- 
onstrated its superpower status there, become a territorial power in 
South Asia as well as in Northeast Asia, greatly extended its influence 
in Southeast Asia, kept the Americans off base, set the stage for further 
advances in influence in Japan, and at least kept the door open to im- 
provement of relations with China. These were major accomplishments 
for one year. 

Still, the Kremlin leadership had to admit to increasing worries. 
Afghanistan had proved to be a running sore, militarily and economic- 


34 This occurred throughout the year. Examples are in Pravda, April 26, 1980, 
p- 4, May 15, 1980, p. 5, and July 13, 1980, p. 5. 

35 See NYT, references cited above, note 31. 

36 The American reaction is in NYT, December 12, 1980, p. 12; the Chinese 
remained curiously quiet, reporting the proposal but refraining from any direct 
attacks, probably in deference to India. 
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ally,3? and Soviet protestations as to the reasons and rights for its in- 
tervention®’ had convinced no one, not even the Indians. In addition, 
the invasion, together with the Soviet-backed Vietnamese military 
moves in Southeast Asia, had shocked all Asians into confronting what 
was now clearly seen as the Soviet “problem,” or “threat,” or “chal- 
lenge.” Now, most non-Soviet-led Asians tended to view Moscow In 
terms similar to those long uttered by the Chinese and the Americans: 
if the Russians could no longer be ignored or managed with relative 
ease, then they had better be united against. This feeling of common- 
ality about the Soviet Union was the other most important event in 
Soviet-Asian relations during 1980. Asia is an enormously diverse por- 
tion of the planet, one not easily united. In modern times, only once 
has the region come together, opposing Japanese imperialism during 
the 1930s and 1940s, the only state that had nearly succeeded in impos- 
ing its rule over all the rest. In 1980, antihegemony (significantly, a 
Chinese phrase but now thought of as merely descriptive) was again on 
the lips of many Asians, but this time as an indication of their emerging 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. Soviet policy, and the presence in 
Asia thus far produced by that policy, is far from embarking on a course 
of imperial territorial expansion in Asia. Nor can its current capabili- 
ties support such a goal. Nevertheless, it is startling how quickly and 
how strongly most Asian nations have reacted to even the hint of such 
a possibility. 

Asia is a region composed of strong, highly nationalist, and rapidly 
growing political entities, highly suspicious of what they perceive (right- 
ly or wrongly) as imperialism. Soviet relations with Asian states during 
1980 showed some improvement, if that is measured by increasing con- 
tact, participation, and influence in Asian affairs. But it was purchased 
at the cost of a near closing of ranks of indigenous states, the near-reality 
of an American-Chinese alliance, the strong probability of significant 
Japanese rearmament, significant Chinese military influence in South- 
east Asia, the precipitous decline in influence over Japanese economic 
futures, the possible estrangement of India, and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the heightened probability of permanent Chinese emnity. If 
these developments were to eventuate, the Soviet Union could find it- 
self frozen out of Asia or in a position of having to defend its political 


87 The Soviet Union lost an estimated 6,000 killed and wounded in Afghanistan 
during the year, more casualties than at any time since World War II. It is difficult 
to estimate the cost of the military operation. Surely it is many billions of dollars 
equivalent per year. Economic assistance during the year was about $1 billion. 

38 The Soviet justification requires an article to itself. Some categories include: 
protection of a fellow Marxist-Leninist regime from outside interference—{rom 
Pakistan, Iran, and the United States; response to a request for assistance from 
Afghanistan under the Soviet-Afghan Treaty of 1921 (which merely pledged both 
sides “not to enter into any military or political agreements with a third party 
which might prejudice either . . .”); and that former, i.e., overthrown, Afghan Party 
leader Amin had conspired with the CIA to massacre thousands of Afghans and to 
introduce American military forces, CIA agents, British saboteurs, and Chinese- 
trained guerrillas into the country. 
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position and territorial outposts at high and increasingly expensive 
costs. This occurred before in the course of Russian interaction with 
Asia, in 1895 with Japan, with Nationalist China, 1960 with Communist 
China, and 1965 in Indonesia. Each time, the reversal of Russian for- 
tunes was swift and the period of recovery lengthy. The situation is 
different this time, for Moscow is far stronger and much better posi- 
tioned. It would take a combination of forces to turn back the Soviet 
advance this time; but that is exactly what seemed, at the end of 1980, 
to be occurring. 

One final note. It is possible to analyze and describe the Soviet 
Union in Asia during 1980 without major reference to domestic devel- 
opments in the country itself. That alone is indicative of the character 
of Soviet Asian policy: it is still largely that of a power external to the 
region in the eyes of most states, whatever the extent of the Soviet ter- 
ritorial reach into Asia. That will change in the years immediately 
ahead, for two reasons. First, a number of trends will culminate in the 
next few years to require the Kremlin to make difficult choices among 
competing domestic and foreign priorities. ‘These include the Brezhnev 
succession; the slowdown in the economy; the energy question, par- 
ticularly the oil issue; the nationalities problem in the non-Russian re- 
publics; and the near-disappearance of Marxist-Leninist ideological be- 
lief among the population and even in broad sectors of the Soviet 
Communist Party. These will require the Soviet leadership to devote 
an increasing portion of its available attention and investment to in- 
ternal matters, leaving correspondingly less available for the interna- 
tional sphere. Asia will remain down the list of Soviet foreign policy 
priorities, constantly overshadowed by problems of ruling Eastern Eur- 
ope, managing the military standoff with NATO, competing for influ- 
ence and resources in the Middle East, and maintaining an uneasy and 
expensive strategic arms balance with the United States. ‘Thus, the So- 
viets may not have the policy resources to continue their forward march, 
so evident during 1980. 

On the other hand, a second domestic trend will serve more and 
more to involve the Soviet Union in Asian affairs, as a matter of national 
interest and right. This is the economic development of Siberia, which 
in 1980 accelerated its pace. When the Baikal-Amur Mainline railroad 
is finished in 1984 or thereabouts (some sectors around the Lake are 
already open), the Soviet Union will have provided itself with a more 
nearly secure lifeline to the Pacific, a means to extract more efficiently 
resources from Siberia for consumption in European Russia and export 
to Japan, and an artery along which a much larger population can be 
brought in to settle those still empty regions. The rail construction is 
the centerpiece, and the most important symbol, of a determined effort 
to integrate all of Siberia and the Maritime Provinces into the rest of 
the Soviet Union. As that effort bears fruit, the Soviet Union will in- 
creasingly have a rightful claim to being a territorial Asian state, whose 
policies perforce will have to intermix with those of the other Asian 





CHINA IN 1980: MODERNIZATION 
AND iTS DISCONTENTS 


Lowell Dittmer 


Ir WAS THE BEST OF TIMES, it was the worst of times. The 
year 1980 saw the approaching culmination of Deng Xiaoping’s drive 
for. power—an ascent that in the view of many observers, noting Deng’s 
broad and deep political base and his forward-looking, pragmatic policy 
inclinations, bode well for the PRC. The institutionalization of the suc- 
cessor regime proceeded apace, with the construction of a few new organs 
—e.g., Chen Yiin’s Committee for the Inspection of Discipline and Peng 
Zhen’s Legal Commission—and the revitalization and frequent conven- 
tion of a host of old ones—e.g., the Secretariat and the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference. All of this seemed to signal a smooth 
transition from the seasoned veterans now holding the reigns to their 
somewhat younger (but still veteran) successors. Although economic 
growth declined somewhat, the new leadership seemed to have the 
situation well in hand. True, the democracy movement had received a 
setback—the few remaining tabloids were forced to cease publication, 
and the “four great” freedoms were withdrawn—but the democracy ac- 
tivists were generally considered disruptive troublemakers anyhow. After 
months of reports and denials of inner-Party struggle, suspicions of a 
split could no longer be denied following the “resignations” of the 
“small gang of four,” but despite this and other personnel shifts the 
leadership managed to convey an overall sense of optimism, unity, and 
forward momentum. 

Despite these favorable omens, there were signs of cynicism abroad 
in the land that should not be ignored despite their somewhat inchoate 
manifestations. The status of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought 
—still sanctioned, after all, as the regime’s official ideology—seems to 
have declined along with the reputation of the Chairman. Support even 
for Deng Xiaoping, until recently esteemed as a symbol of the “emanci- 
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pation of the mind,” seems to have shrunk somewhat following his sup- 
pression of Democracy Wall and certain other policy reversals.’ ‘This 
“crisis of faith” [xinyang weiji] did not afflict the veteran revolutionaries 
who had at least recovered prestigious positions, but rather the young 
people whom one would normally have expected to be most idealistic. 
Perceptions of a “lost generation” or “generation gap” were fairly com- 
mon.? To be sure, this does not necessarily imply that pessimism is war- 
ranted concerning China’s condition or developmental prospects. 


Economic Retrenchment and Liberalization 


China’s economic performance in 1980 was not encouraging. The 
rate of growth of the GNP slowed from 12% (by value) in 1978 to 7% 
in 1979 and an estimated 5.5% in 1980. While the nation enjoyed two 
years of good harvests in 1978 and 1979, its 1980 summer grain crop fell 
more than 10% in production volume and there was a strong possibility 
that the year’s total yield would be lower than last year’s. Indeed, so 
many economic problems had surfaced by late spring that it seemed 
meaningless to try to correct the old 10-year plan, slated for approval at 
the 3rd Session of the 5th National People’s Congress (NPC) in Septem- 
ber, and the State Council decided to scrap it entirely and start over. 
The planning apparatus is currently working on a new 6th Five-Year 
Plan for 1981-1985, hoping to extend that into a ten-year plan lasting 
through 1990. 

The chief reason for the poor grain harvest was drought and floods 
in various parts of the country, although the regime’s shift from Mao’s 
focus on grain production to cash crops and livestock may also have 
been a contributing factor. In industry, the decline in growth rate could 
be attributed largely to the 1979 budget deficit, which necessitated a 
curtailment of capital investment. Government expenditures exceeded 
income in 1979 by RMB 17 billion (US$11.8 billion), according to 
Finance Minister Wang Binggian in his report to the NPC. This is by 
far the largest debt the PRC has incurred in its history, and it was 
publicly acknowledged for the first time that the deficit will not be 
eliminated for at least two years. One cause of the deficit was a sharp 
rise in defense spending (RMB 2 billion more than anticipated) in the 
1979 budget, largely precipitated by the losses incurred during the war 
with Vietnam in February. Defense spending was therefore slashed 
from RMB 22.3 billion in 1979 to RMB 19.3 billion in 1980. Through 
fiscal austerity it was planned to reduce the deficit to about RMB 8 
billion by the end of 1980 and to 5 billion in 1981. 


1Gu Bing, “The Theory of the Vitality of Faith,” Jiefang Ribao [Liberation 
Daily], Shanghai, February 28, 1980, p. 4. 

2 Wei Ming, “The Generation Gap,” Qishi Niandai [The Seventies], no. 12 
(December 1979), pp. 7-8. 

3 Heishiro Ogawa, “Prospects of China in the 1980s,” Asia Pacific Community, 
no. 8 (Spring 1980), pp. 94-104, 
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The clearest response to the deficit in the industrial sector has been 
retrenchment. Hua Guofeng warned during a trip to Xinjiang in Jan- 
uary that one-fourth of China’s state industries had been operating at a 
loss: unless they started making a profit within a year, they would be 
shut down. The government therefore decided in 1979 to stop or delay 
no fewer than 56] major projects, but because many enterprises had 
“not yet fully grasped the significance of the adjustment policy,” only 
330 are reported to have actually complied—with the result, for in- 
stance, that in 1979 steel production increased 8.3% over 1978, whereas 
it had been targeted to increase only 0.7%.‘ A corollary of fiscal auster- 
ity seems to be greater autarky for those enterprises capable of prosper- 
ing without state subsidies. Enterprises are to be cut loose from a rigid 
ministerial hierarchy and integrated into self-sufficient horizontal com- 
plexes, permitting commercial deals among enterprises and the forma- 
tion of complexes of related enterprises. 

In the last two years there has also been a significant shift in in- 
vestment priorities, from a Stalinist focus on heavy industry to one giv- 
ing pride of place to light industry. Though this has been interpreted 
as an attempt to conform with populist ideology, the rhetoric has not 
changed since the early 1960s (i.e., “agriculture as the base, industry as 
the leading factor”), so the shift may more simply be construed as a 
rational response to the deficit: industria] growth must be self-sustaining, 
so heavy industrial projects with long periods of gestation are aban- 
doned in favor of light industry that can recover the original investment 
relatively quickly through sales. Further growth in heavy industry should 
be achieved by relying on more efficient utilization of existing raw ma- 
terials and equipment and an improvement of enterprise management. 
Thus the gross output value of heavy industry grew by only 7.7% in 
1979 (vs. 9.6% for light industry), and declined to around 6% in 1980 
(vs. 8% for light industry). Oil production increased by only 1.9% in 
both years, prompting Vice-Premier Gu Mu to warn the Japanese during 
his June visit that China’s early promises of a steady and stable crude 
oil supply (9.5 million tons in 1981, 15 million in 1982) may be difficult 
to fulfill. 

The rationale behind the new investment priority rank order seems 
similar to that adopted by many of the more economically dynamic 
countries in non-Communist Asia: export-geared light industry has top 
priority, so that China can generate foreign exchange while raising 
living standards at home. Essential infrastructure investments and labor- 
intensive tertiary industry (e.g., education, transportation) continue to 
absorb most state capital, while potential export earners will be ex- 
pected to raise much of their own capital from sales. This implies on 
the one hand the advent of a consumer culture domestically, in which 
people will be expected to save less and buy more (meaning a reduction 
of Investment and a slowdown in economic growth as a whole); and a 
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campaign to conquer new markets abroad. This naturally places China 
in a more competitive relationship vis-a-vis the export-oriented econ- 
omies with cheap labor markets on its periphery. Yet there are indica- 
tions that despite the head start achieved by such countries as South 
Korea, Singapore, or Taiwan, the Chinese position is not hopeless.’ 
Approval by Congress in January of the Sino-American Trade Agree- 
ment paved the way for most-favored nation treatment of Chinese ex- 
ports and for Chinese access to Export-Import Bank loans (both of 
which followed in the spring), which helped open the door to the 
American market.® 

In agriculture as in industry, because the prime concern is with 
regaining economic productivity, considerations of distributive equity 
tend to be abandoned in favor of bonuses and incentives designed pure- 
ly to spur productivity. The work-point system is slated to be abandoned 
in favor of the assignment of quotas, to teams, sub-teams, or even in 
some cases individual households.” The Dazhai model was impugned 
by revelations that the heroic brigade too had received abundant 
largesse from the state, had been falsifying production statistics for 
years, and that their Promethean projects were economically irrational, 
a “piece of stupidity.”8 ‘The implication seems to be that those who 
claim to be more altruistic than others are even worse because they are 
phony. With the derogation of Dazhai, the early ambitious agricultural 
mechanization plans were also scaled down, henceforth to be concen- 
trated on state farms where terrain is suitable for extensive cultivation.® 
‘There were also experimental attempts to expand the number and size 
of state farms, converting them into wage-paying agro-complexes with a 
high degree of specialization and giving them the right to decide their 
own crop policies in accordance with market conditions. By November 
1980 a total of 87 such complexes were in operation. A new, more liberal 
agricultural policy was also announced for China’s national minorities 
in Tibet, Ningxia, Xinjiang, Gansu, and Inner Mongolia, permitting 
them to withdraw grasslands from underproductive grain crops for tra- 
ditional stock-breeding activities. 

Certainly the most innovative response to the deficit has been to 
try to attract foreign capital in the form of joint ventures, compensation 


5In Thailand, for example, China seems to have broken Japancse domination 
in the supply of low-technology items: Japan’s share of the Thai transistor radio 
market dropped from 35.9% in 1975 to 15.2% in 1977 and 9.4% in the first 11 months 
of 1979, whereas China increased its market share from 4% in 1975 to 51.2% in 1976, 
though this then tapered off. Phijit Chang, “Thai’s Tune In to China,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review [FEER], 108:15 (April 4, 1980), p. 45. 

6 Jerome A. Cohen, “Building Up the Joint Economic Framework,” FEER, 107: 
10 (March 7; 1980), pp. 41-43. 

7 China News Analysis, Hong Kong, no. 1188 (August 29, 1980). 

8 David Bonavia, “The Fraud of Dazhai,” FEER, 109:31 (July 25, 1980), p. 18. 

ə According to information released by a Chinese agricultural mechanization 
test center, initial mechanization would create a labor surplus of 50-70%, and ad- 
vanced mechanization may create a surplus as high as 90%. With an agricultural 
labor force of more than 300 million, China could not afford to create such a vast 
army of unemployed labor. 
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trade, and other arrangements long typical of the relationship between 
Third World and developed economies. A joint venture law was ap- 
proved by the 3rd Session of the 5th NPC, which clarified the situation 
considerably for potential foreign investors. In the Sino-American trade 
agreement, China promised patent, copyright, and trademark protec- 
tion. Perhaps the most favorable investment climate was fostered in 
three export processing zones (Shezhen, Zhuhai, and Shantou) in south- 
ern Guangdong province: a year-long tax holiday, maximum income 
tax of 15%, exemption from import duties for needed raw material and 
capital equipment, and even permission to set up and run wholly 
foreign-owned enterprises for a specified period. 

This economic liberalization and simultaneous opening to the free 
market economies of the West has also brought a number of dysfunc- 
tional consequences in train, some of which Maoist critics of the “capi- 
talist road” had anticipated. Inasmuch as the new incentive systems are 
geared to productivity rather than distributive justice, they will tend 
to foster increasing inequality, between rich and backward regions, be- 
tween population groups or occupational categories, even between those 
with more or less labor power (as determined by family hand:mouth 
ratio) within the same work unit.1° The disadvantaged groups seem to 
lack the requisite cohesiveness, resources, and leadership to form an or- 
ganized opposition, though some of the protest activities of the 1978- 
1979 period did display their disruptive potential. Although the author- 
ities claim to have placed 7.5 million unemployed in jobs in 1979, some 
20 million people were still believed to be looking for jobs in China’s 
cities in 1980, most of them young people who had previously been 
forced to go to rural areas to find work but can no longer be persuaded 
to do so. Most of the unemployed (74% of the 1979 workers to have 
been placed) are absorbed by the urban collectively owned enterprises. 
These small, under-capitalized, labor-intensive concerns have mush- 
roomed in the last two years, giving rise to a “dual economy” compar- 
able to that of Japan. And, as in Japan or in Hong Kong, wages and 
benefits in the collective sector are appreciably lower than those in state 
enterprises. This is not considered “exploitative’”—collective laborers 
may be paid substandard wages and deprived of welfare benefits if they 
are termed “apprentices.” Individual hawking, peddling, and repaid 
services offered by itinerant craftsmen are now also officially condoned 
~—~10,000 of them in Shanghai alone—under the dictum that the socialist 
economy in its present stage consists of state-owned enterprises, collec- 
tives, and individual traders. The peasant free markets are very busy, 
no longer restricted to remote rural areas but located in the middle of 
cities as well. Although there have been several wage increases since the 
fall of the Gang of Four and the authorities have adjusted the terms of 
exchange between agricultural and industrial products several times to 


10 Cf. David Lampton, “New ‘Revolution’ in China’s Social Policy,” Problems 
of Communism, nos. 5-6 (September—December 1979), pp. 16-34. 
41 Xinhua, December 30, 1979, as translated in FBIS, January 2, 1980, p. L20. 
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the benefit of the peasantry, the inflation rate was estimated to be 5% 
in 1979 and 5.8% between December 1979 and December 1980, mainly 
because the market mechanism had been permitted to function for cer- 
tain commodities (it was denied that the national debt had anything to 
do with it; the deficit was met from reserves and from a bank loan, with 
no increase in the money supply.) Price control measures were intro- 
duced in different localities, but were usually ineffectual. The introduc- 
tion of large-scale tourism fostered a lively black market in foreign cur- 
rencies and facilitated corruption, leading to the introduction (in Jan- 
uary) of special foreign exchange certificates (and an incipient enclave 
economy) for privileged foreigners. 

All things considered, 1980 was a painful year from an economic 
perspective. The Chinese had forsaken aspirations to socialist equality 
and community in order to achieve more rapid material progress, only 
to be afflicted with an at least temporary economic slump as well. For- 
tunately, the previous economic situation under Mao and the Gang of 
Four was found to be much worse than anyone had previously suspected, 
thereby setting a lower baseline against which future gains (or setbacks) 
should be measured. Jingji yanjiu [Economic research] reported that in 
the 1957—1978 period the per capita supply of grain actually fell by 
3.2%, while supply of the three main vegetable oils (peanut, sesame, 
and rape seed) fell by 33.3%, and cotton cloth by 2%. Moreover, 40% 
of the grain supply for urban areas had to be imported from abroad 
during this period. Peasant per capita consumption of grain fell by 
5.9%, oil by 43.2%, and cotton cloth by 5.7%. Average monthly per 
capita income in the rural areas was RMB 6.16 (US$4.13) in 1978, to 
cover all family expenditures.!2 Even the post-Mao period did not 
escape indirect criticism, particularly the over-optimistic economic plans 
announced at the Ist Session of the 5th NPC in 1978. Indeed, there is 
reason to suspect that YU Qiuli’s dismissal from his chairmanship of 
the State Planning Commission at the 3rd NPC Session owed more to 
his responsibility for drawing up these plans than to his involvement in 
the Bohai coverup (though Yü then received another important posi- 
tion, after tendering a self-examination). 


Political Consolidation 


The most important political development in 1980 was the rise of 
Deng Xiaoping to a position of clear dominance within the collective 
leadership. His rise was remarkable not merely because he rose from 
the depths of a revisionist perdition, but because it was achieved through 
highly skilled political infighting, utilizing a bureaucratic and mass base 
consisting largely of victims of the Cultural Revolution—who emerge as 
the most cohesive and strongly motivated constituency in China today. 


12 David Bonavia, “China Turns to the Consumer,” FEER, 107:10 (March 7, 
1980), p. 92. 
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It is also interesting that Deng’s rise was accompanied by such a litany 
of disclaimers—opposition to the cult of personality (and support for 
collective leadership), opposition to dogmatism (support for the “double 
hundred”), opposition to the life-tenure system for cadres—even prior 
announcement of his intention to retire. These were designed to re- 
assure colleagues still wary of allowing anyone to reclaim Mao’s powers, 
and coincide nicely with the Chinese penchant for. humility and self- 
deprecation. 

Unlike the Gang of Four, who sought to seize power by eliminating 
their enemies before building a firm base of support, Deng rose by first 
constructing a strong power base and only then turning on his op- 
ponents. Bearing in mind Mao’s comments on the importance of public 
opinion, he began by inserting himself into a public debate on the 
criteria of truth in the spring of 1978, cleverly using Mao’s discussion 
of the close relationship of theory and practice to justify disregarding 
much of the rest of what Mao said in favor of whatever worked. As 
this debate built into a crescendo through the fall of 1978, Deng al- 
lowed the Cultural Revolution to become an issue, placing Mao’s guard- 
ians in an untenable position: they could not defend it without risking 
renewed factionalism (and raising the issue of their own arrest of the 
Gang of Four), yet they could not disown it without undermining their 
own careers. A crucial victory was won at the 3rd Plenum of the llth 
Central Committee (December 18-24, 1978), which endorsed Deng’s 
position on the Tiananmen Incident and the accelerated rehabilitation 
of radical purge victims. Deng did not purge his opponents, but he did 
divest them of responsibility and expand the ranks of the Politburo 
(from 23 to 26) to promote his own supporters. Deng survived a leftist 
counterattack in April 1979 and by the 4th Plenum in late September 
1979 was able to expand the Politburo again (from 26 to 28) and the 
Central Committee (adding 12 Cultural Revolution victims) to accom- 
modate his supporters. By the end of 1979 Deng was ready to consolidate 
his triumph. At the end of the year, a Politburo meeting tentatively 
selected Zhao Ziyang as “first” vice premier (replacing Deng) and several 
members of the future Secretariat, and the nominees assumed their 
duties before being formally confirmed.1% 

A series of personnel transfers more sweeping than any since the 
end of 1973 was also made in the PLA. The most important of these 
shifts included the dismissal of Chen Xilian from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Central Military Commission (MC); the appointment of 
Xu Shiyou, Wang Ping, and Han Xianchu to membership of the MC; 
Yang Dezhi’s appointment as chief of general staff (replacing Deng) and 
concurrent vice minister of national defense, and the transfer of eight 
of the 1] Military Region commanders.4 


13 Mu Wangqing, “Behind the Important Personnel Reshuffle in China,” Dong- 
xiang, no. 17 (February 16, 1980), pp. 5-7. 

14Mu Wangqing, “Inside Story of the Transfer of Commanders in the Eight 
Major Military Regions,” Dongxiang, no. 18 (March 16, 1980), pp. 8~10. 
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In a characteristically candid series of internal talks to various audi- 
ences held in mid-January 1980, Deng summed up his view of “the 
situation and our tasks” for the coming year—and the accuracy of his 
forecast indicates the strength of his position.15 It was necessary to do 
three things, he said: establish a correct political line, ideological line, 
and organizational line. In 1956, the 8th Party Congress had established 
a correct line, but this was destroyed by the Gang of Four. The llth 
Congress had established a line whose goal was correct, but it had 
emphasized class struggle and proletarian dictatorship. The 3rd Plenum 
had established the political line of pursuing the Four Modernizations 
and the ideological line of seeking truth from facts, and these were 
correct. What remained to be established was the organizational line, 
which could be summarized in two points: Those who belong to the 
ideological system of the Gang of Four can no longer be assigned jobs, 
and cadres with professional qualifications should be promoted while 
old cadres without such competence should be retired. 

That the 5th Plenum, scheduled for February 23-26 (later ex- 
tended until February 29 because of an unusually heated debate), would 
be devoted to the establishment of an “organizational line” was therefore 
a foregone conclusion. But it was much more than that: indeed, this 
turned out to be a landmark meeting, equal in its significance to the 
3rd Plenum. A new organizational line was indeed set forth, as sym- 
bolized by the creation of a new General Secretariat led by Ist Party 
Secretary Hu Yaobang, the first person to occupy that position since 
Deng himself was purged from it during the Cultural Revolution. The 
General Secretary, now in a position to rival Party Chairman Hua Guo- 
feng, took charge of administering the daily work of the Party and 
supervising the various Central Committee departments. With the re- 
vival of the departments headed by ranking Party secretaries, these 
organs became the main channels for the interpretation of policies de- 
cided by top leaders, thereby greatly enhancing the position of the Party 
vis-a-vis the government: the State Council was reduced to a policy- 
implementing role in which only those members who also sat on the 
Politburo had real power.16 The average age of the new secretaries was 
said to be relatively young, coinciding with the desire to introduce a 
successor generation to responsible positions, but a simultaneous report 
by the Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao pegged their ages somewhat higher: 
all are in fact veteran cadres, all male, all Han—but all highly com- 
petent. 


15 Zhong Zhiwen, “Deng Xiaoping’s Talks on New Situation in China,” Guang 
Jiao Jing, no. 89 (February 16, 1980), pp. 10-12. 

16 The following division of labor has emerged within the Politburo: Wan Li 
in charge of agriculture; Fang Yi, science, technology and education; Wang Renzhong 
and Hu Qiaomu, culture and propaganda; Yi Qiuli, Gu Mu, and Yao Yilin, the 
national economy and planning; Yang Dezhi, military affairs; Peng Chong, civil 
administration, united front work, and overseas Chinese affairs; Song Renqiong, 
Party organization and personnel affairs. Shi Yibing, “A Probe of the Change in 
Power Structure in Beijing,” Dongxiang, no. 19 (April 16, 1980), pp. 4~7. 
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The new organizational line placed greater emphasis on discipline 
and on the formulation of more clearly codified rules for inner-Party 
operations. The Plenum approved the Guiding Principles for Intra- 
Party Political Life, which emphasized adherence to the Center's po- 
litical and ideological lines, a selfless cadre morality, and vocational 
competence: it was considered urgent that younger cadres be recruited 
by merit criteria into leading bodies at all levels.17 The 5th Plenum also 
made two personnel changes, both of considerable symbolic significance: 
the purge of the so-called small gang of four, and the posthumous re- 
habilitation of Liu Shaoqi. Conflict between the Deng people and 
Wang Dongxing, Ji Dengkui, Wu De, and Chen Yonggui (listed in 
order of the magnitude of their offenses) had been rumored at least 
since the 3rd Plenum. Wang had used his powers as chairman of the 
General Office of the Central Committee and the Special Cases Investi- 
gation Group to obstruct the rehabilitation of Deng himself, Peng Zhen, 
Peng Dehuai, Tao Zhu, Bo Yibo, Lu Dingyi, the “case of the group of 
61 renegades,” and many other senior cadres.48 According to their 
former patron, Hua Guofeng, the small gang had made mistakes dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution and even more serious mistakes after 
the smashing of the Gang of Four.!®9 Because Wang and others apol- 
ogized to Deng and made self-criticisms that were accepted at the 4th 
Plenum, it may be assumed that there were further disputes between 
the 4th and 5th Plenums, one of which may well have concerned the 
question of Liu Shaoqi, in whose purge Wang had participated.2° The 
actual purge of the four was handled decorously: they were permitted 
to retain their positions in the Central Committee as well as the Party, 
they were not publicly denounced nor was there a campaign against 
their putative supporters, and they were permitted to submit their 
resignations (thereby conforming to Party policy on the “retirement” 
of senior cadres) rather than being evicted. 

Liu Shaogqi’s rehabilitation was consistent with the emphasis on 
establishing a new organizational line, inasmuch as his career and 
writings (most of which were republished) were in large part devoted 
to organizational issues, and his position on such questions as inner- 
Party struggle or the relationship between individual self-interest and 
the interest of the Party was quite consistent with the line the regime 
wished to reestablish. The decision on Liu was not, however, easily 
taken. “The rehabilitation of comrade Liu Shaoqi is bound to cause a 
certain amount of shock and misinterpretation,” admitted the People’s 
Daily editorial at the time. “Enemies may create rumors, and, in the 


i7See Graham Young, “One Step Forward,” Australian Journal of Chinese 
Affairs, no. 4 (1980), pp. 185-192. 

18 Luo Bing, “Is Zhao Ziyang Going to Replace Hua Guofeng?" 

19 Lin Wei, “Wang, Chen, Wu, Ji Attend Liu Shaogi Memorial Meeting,” Wen 
Wei Bao (Hong Kong), May 19, 1980, p. 6. 

20Shi Yibing, “Covering the 5th Plenum of the CCP Central Committee in 
Beijing” Dongxiang, no. 18 (March 16, 1980), pp. 4-7. 
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Party and out, speculation of every. kind may arise.” Although the com- 
munique of the 5th Plenum rehabilitated him without qualification, 
the commemorative statements accompanying the memorial ceremony 
on May 17 did make apologetic mention of his errors; although he re- 
gained his position as chief of state, he did not recover his Party posi- 
tions (perhaps this must await a Party congress). Ye Zhianying and Li 
Xiannian both absented themselves from the memorial ceremony—Ye 
was said to have been ill, but he spent many days in May travelling in 
Guangdong province. The “small gang of four,” on the other hand, 
were all present. 

The political import of the 3rd Session of the 5th NPC in Septem- 
ber was to reinforce Deng’s power and to promote further implementa- 
tion of the political, ideological, and organizational lines he had ar- 
ticulated. True, Deng retired from his vice premiership, along with Xu 
Xianggian, Li Xiannian, Chen Yün, Wang Zhen, Wang Renzhong, and 
Chen Yonggui, but he retained his position as vice chairman of the 
Party and member of the Standing Committee (together with Li Xian- 
nian and Chen Yiin), and some considered it no more than a charade to 
create more posts for Deng’s supporters and further undermine Hua 
(who resigned not because of his advanced age, but to facilitate the 
functional division between Party and government hierarchies). Zhao 
Ziyang became premier, in recognition of his success in stimulating 
economic growth in Sichuan (peasants there coined the phrase, “Yao 
chifan, Zhao Ziyang”——~if you want to eat, look for [Zhao] Ziyang), and 
three new vice premiers were named: Zhang Aiping, age 72 (believed to 
be the next defense minister); Yang Jingren (minister of the Nationalt- 
ties Affairs Commission; and Huang Hua (foreign minister). 

A major scandal concerning a coverup of incompetence responsible 
for the capsizing of No. 2 oil-exploring rig in the North China Sea in 
November 1979, resulting in the death of 72 crewmen, was brought to 
light in a tria] that opened concurrently with the NPC Session. ‘To 
underscore the point that it no longer sufficed to attribute blame to the 
“long-term interference and sabotage” of the Gang of Four and to laud 
the victims as “martyrs,” Kang Shien was given a “demerit”; Song 
Zhenming, minister of petroleum industry, was dismissed; and four men 
within the ministry received prison terms.?1 In an apparently related 
personnel shift, Yii Qiuli was removed from the State Planning Com- 
mission and made head of the newly established State Energy Commis- 
sion, while his place on the former was assumed by vice premier Yao 
Yilin. Finally, in a continuation of the campaign against the Gang of 


Four, Kang Sheng was posthumously repudiated, along with his widow, 
Cao Yi'ou.22 


21 Renmin Ribao {People’s Daily], September 8, 1980, p. 1. 
22 Ruan Shanging, “What Role did Kang Sheng Play in the Great Cultural 
Revolution?” Dongxiang, no. 18 (March 16, 1980), pp. 25-28. 
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Inasmuch as the Plenum had resolved that the 12th Congress would 
be convened toward the end of 1980 and in early 1981, speculation re- 
maintained rife that there might be further leadership changes. With 
Dazhai transformed from national model to target of public criticism, 
Chen Yonggui’s position was obviously tenuous. Hua Guofeng has 
heretofore adapted to Deng’s de facto usurpation of leadership with 
great flexibility, but there were Aesopian indications of tension between 
them. On August 11 the Central Committee issued a directive banning 
all personality cults of leaders dead or alive, and calling for a halt to 
the building of memorial halls, monuments, and statues.?3 Inasmuch as 
Hua was the only living leader whose portrait had until then routinely 
been hung in public (usually alongside that of Mao), this move seemed 
quite pointed. While pictures of both Mao and Hua were to be seen in 
the background in pictures of the 4th Plenum, they had both disap- 
peared from the scene at the 5th.24 In his two-hour speech to the NPC 
Session on September 7, Hua mentioned Mao no less than 15 times in 
a laudatory vein, while omitting endorsement of Deng’s policies on 
culture and the media. Yet the anniversary of Mao’s death (September 
9) for the first time was totally ignored in Beijing. In the summer Hua’s 
meetings with key foreign politicians increased significantly, suggest- 
ing an attempt to cultivate an influential international constituen- 
cy.25 Hitherto Hua has avoided any public confrontation with Deng, 
even when this necessitated rapid and perhaps embarassing shifts in his 
own position. But his record is tainted not only by his equivocal rela- 
tionship to the Cultural Revolution, but by his promotion of Dazhai 
and his stewardship of the state in the post-Gang of Four, pre-Deng era 
when the excessively ambitious early economic goals were drafted. It is 
evident that the November—December trial of the Gang of Four tainted 
him still further, and it seems likely that the review of Party history over 
the past three decades to be undertaken at the 12th Congress (leading 
to publication of the Party’s 60-year history by July 1981, the sixtieth 
anniversary of the CCP’s founding) will place him in such a light that 
he will be unable to retain his chairmanship. 

No sooner had Deng and his proteges acquired the power to ar- 
ticulate the correct “line” than increasing constraint began to be placed 
on the expression of alternative points of view. There is an inherent 
contradiction between the formulation of a correct line and the mobil- 
ization of an enthusiastic consensus in support of that line on the one 
hand and the encouragement of widespread “blooming and contending” 
on the other that Deng and his disciples have not escaped, and whenever 


23 “Central Committee Directive on Giving Less Publicity to Individuals,” Ren- 
min Ribao, August 12, 1980, p. I. 

24 Yang Nan, “Mao's Picture Vanished from Meeting?’ Zheng Ming, no. 30 
(April 1980), p. 27. 

25 Kondo (pseud.), “Is Hua Guofeng’s Position Steady?” Dongxiang, no. 20 (May 
16, 1980), pp. 7-8. 
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the latter jeopardized the former they have usually demanded ortho- 
doxy (a new orthodoxy, to be sure). There is still a much looser rein 
on education, art, and culture than during the radical period (indeed, 
since the early 1950s), both because of the desire to cultivate the intel- 
ligentsia to help with the Four Modernizations and because established 
intellectuals are still too shell-shocked to risk stirring up trouble. The 
democracy activists were a different kettle of fish: they did not recognize 
the functionally specific boundaries of any academic or professional 
discipline, but questioned the premises on which the regime was based 
(at a time when those premises were all but firm) and began reaching 
out into society to mobilize other disprivileged groups as well. 

Deng had initially supported the democracy movement in the name 
of emancipation from the cultural fascism of the Gang of Four; he now 
supported its suppression with an appeal to the same constituency. see- 
ing in the young activists a revival of the anarchistic, factional tenden- 
cies of the Cultural Revolution. Although he first expressed reservations 
as early as the spring of 1979, in his January 1980 speeches his opposi- 
tion became unambiguous.?® Thereafter, fewer critical reports, cartoons, 
and letters began to appear in the press, particularly articles criticizing 
cadre privilege. The “four great” were removed from the state consti- 
tution, and China’s new legal codes, which at the time of their intro- 
duction promised to extend civil rights, began to be interpreted in 
increasingly Draconian terms.27 

Though these demarches restricted the continued development of 
democracy they were not meant to extinguish it outright, but to force 
it to conform to Chinese notions of civility. The explosion of officially 
approved and licensed publications that began in the spring of 1979 
has continued unabated: here liberalization seems consistent with “seek- 
ing truth from facts.” In October 1979 the old bourgeois democratic 
parties were permitted to hold their first national congresses in 20 years; 
admission of new members was explicitly provided for in the work re- 
ports and resolutions they adopted. The direct election of deputies to 
local people’s congresses was to be conducted throughout the country 
in 1980; previously only deputies to people’s congresses of communes 
and towns had been directly elected. Voters are to nominate their own 
candidates, who must number at least 50% more than the seats avail- 
able. At the September NPC Session, delegates were permitted for the 
first time to interrogate ministers from the floor, and many of the 
meetings were open to the press. 


26 “Deng Xiaoping’s Speeches Criticizing Troublemakers,” Zheng Ming, no. 28 
(February I, 1980), p. 28. 

27 A landmark in this evolution was the announcement by Ye Zhianying at the 
12th Session of the Standing Committee of the NPC on November 29, 1979 that all 
laws and decrees promulgated since establishment of the PRC should remain valid 
unless not in conformity with recent legislation. Because of the slow pace of enacting 
new domestic legislation, this meant that the harsh laws of the 1950s would hold 
sway for the duration. 
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Foreign Affairs 


In its foreign policy China perhaps deviated less from the general 
line set forth by Mao Zedong (and Zhou Enlai) in the 1971-1976 period 
than in any other policy arena. This culminated in 1980 in an align- 
ment with the West—and with the United States in particular—more 
unequivocal than any foreign policy commitment since the “lean to one 
side” alliance with the Soviet Union in the early 1950s. But while some 
of President-elect Reagan’s comments in support of Taiwan may not 
have the same impact on that relationship as Khrushchev's secret speech 
of 1956 had on Sino-Soviet relations, they did excite a certain amount 
of concern. 

According to the Chinese post mortem, the results of the 1979 Viet- 
nam incursion were unsatisfactory: China did not acquire any new 
bargaining power with the Vietnamese as a result of the war, and in 
fact relations became worse than ever before. When Hanoi finally agreed 
to resume negotiations in April 1979, the positions of the two sides 
were as far apart as ever: since China wanted a change in the overall 
status quo but was unable to achieve it even by force, whereas Vietnam 
was more determined than ever to be firm and moreover aware of the 
limits of Chinese power, there was no basis for agreement. Vietnam in- 
sisted on peace and stability on the border as a prerequisite to the dis- 
cussion of other issues, while China needed to maintain a continuing 
show of force in order to achieve its larger objectives. Since April 1980 
more than a dozen sessions have been held but no progress whatever 
has been achieved on any substantive issue; by the summer of 1980 
border clashes were frequent, the exchange of recriminations more so.78 
The dynamics of the dispute—and even sometimes the specific tactics, 
such as China’s unilateral withdrawal of aid—-are in many respects 
reminiscent of the dissolution of the earlier dependency relationship 
between China and the Soviet Union. 

The Chinese also may have felt reason for disappointment at the 
reaction of the West, particularly the United States—which may have 
had some connection with the decision to resume negotiations with the 
Soviet Union later that year.2° But the Soviets increased their troop 
strength on the Chinese border from 46 to 54 divisions in 1979, and 
firmly rejected Chinese demands that they reduce aid to Vietnam, cut 
border troop strength to 1964 levels, and withdraw troops from Outer 
Mongolia. 

The most decisive factor in China’s ultimately successful attempt 
to persuade the Americans to conform with Chinese conceptions of a 
proper leadership role was the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in Jan- 
uary 1980, which proved to be a propaganda windfall. This reinforced 


28 Chang Pao-min, “The Sino-Vietnamese Territorial Dispute,” Asia Pacific 
Community, no. 8 (Spring 1980), pp. 130-166. 
29 Herbert Kremp, Die Welt (Hamburg), December 7, 1979, p. 17. 
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the most sinister interpretations of Soviet strategy in both nations, re- 
sulting in a much closer coordination of defense policies. While some 
Western governments questioned or resisted the American response to 
Afghanistan, the Chinese stood firm, even to the point of joining the 
U.S.-inspired boycott of the Olympic games. A major reorganization of 
the Chinese Foreign Affairs Ministry in August 1980 suggested that the 
Chinese regarded their new alignment as a long-term one.?° Washington 
also leaned more and more to one side, extending most-favored nation 
status and Ex-Im Bank participation to China alone and adopting more 
liberal criteria toward the export of Western technology. During De- 
fense Secretary Brown’s January 1980 visit to China, he offered access 
to the Landsat-D surveillance satellite, primarily a civilian monitoring 
program begun 10 years ago to survey the earth’s geophysical resources, 
but with applications to such fields as cartography, hydrology, agricul- 
ture, and land management—and possibly defense. The only export 
finally precluded was weapons sales: dual-use technology and nonlethal 
military equipment (including mobile air defense radar systems, trans- 
port helicopters, portable radio systems, computers, possibly crypto- 
graphic equipment) were now all permitted. Although the Chinese 
armed forces exhibited weaknesses in its Vietnamese performance and 
have not been given high priority in budget allocations, the Chinese 
successfully tested their first ICBMs in May, bringing any Soviet target 
(but not many American) within striking range (6,000 miles). 

China’s regional policy has been consistent with its global priori- 
ties: since the beginning of 1979 the PRC has been trying to win the 
support of ASEAN, Japan, and anyone else for its strategy of isolating, 
economically weakening, and putting military pressure on Vietnam. 
Until the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea, ASEAN seemed split be- 
tween an anti-Vietnamese northern contingent (primarily Thailand) 
and a more anti-Chinese southern group (led by Indonesia); since then, 
fear of Vietnam and the USSR seems to have prevailed over fear of 
China. China took a major step toward assuaging the fears of such 
southeast Asian nations as Malaysia and Indonesia, which have large 
overseas-Chinese populations and histories of guerrilla unrest, by adopt- 
ing a new draft law at the NPC Session outlawing dual citizenship for 
any people of Chinese race who adopt the nationality of their country 
of residence. Hopes for a breakthrough in Sino-Indian relations receded 
following India’s recognition of the Heng Samrin regime in Kampu- 
chea. This was especially dismaying in view of the fact that only a few 
weeks earlier the Chinese had renewed a package solution that promised 
to settle the border dispute by in effect freezing the actual line of control 
along what amounts to the MacMahon line.®! 


30 The American and Oceanic Departments were split into two; the Asian 
Affairs Department of China's Forcign Affairs Ministry expanded and split into 
South and East Asian Departments. Soviet and East European Affairs Departments 
remained unchanged. Tokyo Kyodo, August 21, 1980, in FBIS, August 29, 1980, p. L8. 
`. 31 Mohan Ram, “An Interrupted: Journey,” FEER, 109:34 (August 15, 1980), 
pp. 14-15. 
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Development and Disenchantment 


Max Weber referred to the acquisition of a more materialistic 
world-view and the secularization of other-worldly belief systems as the 
“Entzauberung der Welt,” and considered it a universal ideological 
corollary of modernization. Since the death of Mao, the Chinese in 
their overall disillusionment with the pursuit of utopian visions seem 
to have undergone an unusually rapid such demystification, and the 
experience has been sobering and bracing but not always exactly pleas- 
ant. Mao had endeavored to persuade the Chinese people that through 
extraordinary effort and will they could overcome all obstacles, stimulat- 
ing extraordinary heroism, sometimes even martyrdom, in pursuit of 
sometimes dubious ventures. Deng’s more realistic and pragmatic point 
of view tends to devalue the impact of subjective will and to emphasize 
the force of objective constraints. For example, in a recent reappraisal 
of Mao’s famous essay, “The Foolish Old Man Who Moved the Moun- 
tains,” a commentator considered the man who advised Yü Gong against 
the project to have shown more intelligence and derided the latter for 
his “imbecility.” The happy ending, in which God sends two angels to 
carry the mountains away on their backs as a reward for Yü Gong’s 
valiant efforts, is an example of “superstition” [mixin]. The moral to 
the new interpretation, that material conditions and objective con- 
straints are of decisive importance, can be quite discouraging in a coun- 
try facing such enormous objective problems, and may even lead to 
despair or apathy. - 

But China's “crisis of faith” cannot be attributed solely to a rough 
landing from the pursuit of utopian panaceas, any more than it can 
be attributed entirely to the lingering destructive impact of the Gang 
of Four. There are actually three different sources of the most salient 
difficulties perceived today, which tend to be fused for polemical pur- 
poses. The first consists of those deeply-rooted tendencies that existed 
before the Cultural Revolution, and which have now reappeared along 
with the restoration of pre-Cultural Revolution organizational struc- 
tures and personnel. The second consists of those patterns of behavior 
endemic to the Cultural Revolution. The third consists of problems 
deriving from Deng’s reform policies and from difficulties in adjusting 
to economic liberalization and ideological secularization. 

All of the pre-Cultural Revolution problems that have recurred 
recently seem to have something to do with China’s bureaucracy. Accu- 
sations of “commandism” and brutally authoritarian behavior appear 
to be less frequent than before, probably because of the disappearance 
of mass movements; but complaints about cadre privilege and corrup- 
tion abound. Some of these problems were addressed by the Gang of 
Four in their 1974 campaign against taking the back door [zuo hou- 
men], but the radicals’ concurrent elimination of objective merit cri- 


32 Liu Maoying Commentary, “A New Explanation of the Story of Yü Gong 
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teria for selection to higher education, admission to the Party, transfers, 
and other privileges provided éspecially fertile ground for cultivating 
such “connections.” Since Mao’s death the implementation of a nation- 
wide examination system (which students must now pass regardless of 
class background) to determine eligibility for higher education has 
blocked off one avenue of cadre privilege, but others remain. Some of 
the most frequent complaints concern lavish banquets, favoritism for 
cadre children, violation of state secrets or gossip, superior housing, in- 
discipline (Party directives will be implemented if convenient and 
otherwise disregarded), cliques and factional bias, and taking vengeance 
against those who criticize them. The black market trade in foreign 
currencies and consumers’ commodities available through the friend- 
ship stores is one area in which cadre families have been heavily in- 
volved.88 

Another problem that has been endemic to the Chinese bureaucra- 
cy since the late 1950s is its tendency to evolve into a gerontocracy. 
Promotions are normally based on Seniority, and cadres usually do not 
retire unless they are purged or die, with the result that the way up the 
ladder of success is blocked at the top by the incumbency of old men. 
To deal with this difficulty a stipulation has reportedly been inserted 
into the revised draft of the Party constitution now being discussed that 
abolishes the system of life tenure among cadres. Retirement would not 
necessarily imply leaving the political scene altogether; it would mean 
not taking care of troublesome day-to-day business and playing an ad- 
visory role (as Mao did several times in his later career—albeit without 
formally retiring, and with an ambivalence that made it risky to take 
him at his word). Retirement would take the form of a self-prepared 
letter of resignation to be approved by the Central Committee at its 
discretion, taking into account the differing physical constitution and 
mental capacities of different cadres. Formal acceptance of this provi- 
sion will not be approved until the 12th Party Congress, but the recent 
retirements of a number of senior vice premiers (including Deng Xiao- 
ping) indicates that the leadership is already modeling the desired re- 
sponse, and its passage appears assured. 

Whether this alone will suffice to solve the problem is another 
question. Unless the seniority principle is also modified in favor of some 
sort of merit examination system, even if the whole senior generation 
were to be retired this would create only a brief period of rapid upward 
mobility until high positions are monopolized by marginally younger 
people (but also probably for long periods of time), and the goal of 
encouraging innovative leadership rather than caution and longevity 
would still be frustrated. But it remains to be seen whether retirement 
will be systematically implemented or simply serve as a legal instru- 
ment to facilitate politically motivated purges (as the “resignations” of 
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the small gang of four suggests, or the requirement that prior letters of 
resignation be placed at the discretion of the leadership). The provision 
for retired officials to stay on in advisory capacities is humane but am- 
biguous—here it will be instructive to observe whether Deng indeed 
retires on schedule, and how much influence he continues to wield as 
an “advisor.” 

The most serious problems to endure as part of the Cultural Revo- 
lution legacy have to do with factionalism and factional loyalties. Mem- 
bers of any large organization tend to turn to small informal groups for 
the satisfaction of various personal needs not otherwise met, but before 
the Cultural Revolution, the regime had attempted more or less suc- 
cessfully to coopt such informal associations in their own network of 
discussion groups and work groups. During the Cultura] Revolution 
informal groups won autonomy in the form of Red Guard factions, and 
the discrediting and virtual breakdown of the Communist Party-state 
structure made factionalism pandemic. ‘The authorities have since man- 
aged neither to dissolve factional affiliations nor to coopt them by re- 
constructing their own informal group network. 

Factionalism thus survives. On the one hand, it takes the form of 
informal loyalty groups within the bureaucracy, whose security and self- 
enhancement needs often conflict with central policy objectives. ‘These 
invisible networks (“peaks unseen, but under the water lie shoal rocks’’)%4 
are only quasi-autonomous, depending on face-to-face interaction for 
communication, and they may therefore be disrupted through transfers 
{as often occurs in the military). The other form of factionalism is the 
more fully autonomous conflict group, consisting of mostly young people 
who band together to fight or to pursue illegal activities. In 1979-1980 
urban crimes increased rapidly, as sent-down youth were permitted to 
return to the city before jobs could be created for them. Some of the 
members of these delinquent youth gangs are former Red Guards, but 
many are still younger people who grew up under the Gang of Four: in 
1977, 69% of the detected criminal acts were commited by young people 
and children; in 1978, the figure rose to 73% .35 In July, China’s public 
security was reportedly in pursuit of the country’s own terrorist group, 
which allegedly had plans to murder a number of high-ranking Chinese 
leaders.36 The detonation of a bomb in Beijing’s main railway station 
on October 29, killing 10 and wounding many more, at first seemed part 
of such a plot, but upon investigation turned out to be a protest suicide 
by a lone sent-down youth unable to obtain transfer from his post in 
the countryside. 

Part of the reason for the apparent increase in crime and anomic 
behavior in the past few years is that the public security apparatus was 
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apparently infiltrated by followers of the Gang of Four (e.g., Xie Fuzhi, 
Kang Sheng), and the campaign against the Four, along with popular 
resentment, has therefore weakened it. By the second half of 1979 the 
PLA, which had all but retired from political activity to devote itself 
to military training, was called back into service to assist local authori- 
ties in posting guards, making inspection rounds, and generally main- 
taining public order. PLA units in some places sent work teams to 
troubled factories or schools, sometimes dispatching soldiers to secon- 
dary or primary schools to function as temporary political instructors. 
Although this military intervention was primarily concerned with the 
maintenance of civil order and not the promotion of any particular 
ideological viewpoint (as in the Cultural Revolution), it seems to have 
triggered a civilian backlash. Grievances began to be aired in the fall 
of 1979, including demands for the return of school premises or homes 
still occupied by the army (e.g., student demonstrations were begun in 
October at People’s University to protest the continued garrisoning of 
the 2nd Artillery Corps on the campus), military arrogance and corrup- 
tion, and the PLA’s historical relationship with Lin Biao and the Gang 
of Four.37 A number of controversial plays were staged which exposed 
military privilege, such as “If I Were the Real One,” and “General, You 
Cannot Do This!” (the latter about a general who was grievously 
wronged during the Cultural Revolution, but who upon his rehabilita- 
tion reverts to the sort of corrupt behavior for which he was originally 
criticized). Thus in the spring of 1980, it was announced that the “three 
supports and two militaries,” under which the PLA intervened in civil- 
ian politics during the Cultural Revolution, were essentially benign; 
and a nationwide campaign to “support the army and cherish the peo- 
ple” was given special emphasis. 

The problems arising from the liberal reforms have essentially to 
do with the commercialization and rationalization of life and conse- 
quent dessication of socialist values. The Chinese have embraced the 
consumer culture with an avidity borne of long deprivation, which has 
spurred inflation and created a certain amount of black market activity. 
In Beijing, authorities smashed two gangs of smugglers and thieves, 
consisting mostly of the children of senior officials, who were accused of 
smuggling gold, television sets, radios, electronic calculators, watches, 
and traditional Chinese medicines. Parents approached the public se- 
curity office to request lighter sentences, but were “firmly turned 
down.”38 “Revolutionary romantic” aspirations have been purged, leav- 
ing only materialism, and since other economies appear to be more ma- 
terialistically successful, an increasing number of people wish to leave 
the country. Despite the intensification of patrol activities by Hong 
Kong police, the imposition of heavy fines by PRC police, and the sig- 
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nificant increase in legal emigration, the rate of illegal emigration has 
risen steeply: 8,000 illegal refugees were apprehended and returned in 
1978, 89,241 in 1979, and 26,000 in July and August of 1980 alone; this 
does not include the even larger number who escaped detection. Near- 
ly all of these refugees leave primarily for economic reasons. 

The positive inducement for such behavior is the material attrac- 
tiveness of the West. Young people who were raised in a China com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the world suddenly became aware of 
what they had been missing and were entranced. There is also some in- 
dication that the admonition to “learn” selected lessons from the West 
has tended to be generalized into a supposition that the West is superior 
in all things. For example, previously it had been customary to dis- 
parage “bourgeois democracy” in comparison with a more genuine so- 
cialist democracy, but increasingly such comparisons tend to acknowl- 
edge certain drawbacks in the latter, while expressing the conviction 
that only a “developed economy” can alleviate them. 

The negative inducement is the progressive decline of Mao Zedong 
Thought as a legitimating ideology. It seeems clear that for much of 
the populace, particularly among the younger generation, Mao had suc- 
ceeded in identifying his ‘Thought with the radical ethos of the Cultural 
Revolution, and that the regime’s attempts to salvage Mao’s revolution- 
ary legacy by drawing a line of distinction between Mao and the Gang 
of Four, or between early Mao and late Mao, have proved less than 
successful. In consequence, the sinking fortunes of late-Maoist radical- 
ism have tended to drag Marxism-Leninist ideology down along with 
it. In a recent poll conducted at Fudan University, nearly as many stu- 
dents said they believed in nothing at all as said they believed in social- 
ism. There is a pervasive assumption that ideology and politics are idle 
if not dangerous pursuits, inflated rhetoric that tempts people to take 
leave of their senses in pursuit of chimerae. In defense of ideological 
work, one recent article seeks to define ideology and politics as a “sci- 
ence” (just as the sciences had previously been defined as arenas for the 
conduct of class struggle), whose function is to serve the material in- 
terests of the class it represents. The depreciation of ideology leads to 
a concomitant devaluation of the Party, whose leadership role is based 
thereon: the CCP has been asked to cede power to the government 
bureaucracy, or to become an organization of specialized managers and 
technocrats. 

The response of the successor regime to the dissolution of Maoist 
ideological legitimacy has shifted in the past four years from an early 
ambivalence to a current complacency. In the first two years of his 
chairmanship, Hua Guofeng sought to drape himself in Mao’s vacated 
garments, even to the point of changing his hair style and having his 
picture taken in famous settings that Mao had visited: this was the time 
when the words “with you in charge, I am at ease” acquired wide cur- 
rency, and pictures of Mao and Hua together when this momentous 
statement was uttered were hung in many public places. At the same 
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time, Hua attempted to detach Mao from the Cultural Revolution, 
whose ills he blamed entirely on the Gang of Four, and, in supervising 
the editing of Volume V of his Selected Works, to convey the impression 
of a moderate thinker more consonant with the policies Hua himself 
now endorsed. With the rise of Deng Xiaoping to a position of influence 
in 1978, the picture of Mao gradually shifted, as he was implicitly sad- 
dled first with the ills of the Cultural Revolution, then with the excesses 
of the Great Leap Forward and the 1957 anti-rightist campaign, until 
virtually all that remained intact was his conduct of the revolution and 
the first Five-Year Plan. Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought suf- 
fered as well following this series of verdict-reversals on Mao’s policy 
initiatives—class struggle, the primacy of politics, self-reliance, man 
over weapons, the historical importance (if not primacy) of the cultural 
superstructure—all of these tenets were questioned and heavily qualified 
if not denied. Deng found only Mao’s statements stressing the close re- 
lationship of theory and practice useful, to legitimate his own prag- 
matism. 

Heretofore, Deng Xiaoping has attempted to base the legitimacy 
of his own rise to power not on the few shreds of Mao’s Thought he has 
left intact, but essentially on two things. First, the pragmatic criterion 
of efficacy. Deng gets results (i.e., material success), and if he does not, 
he simply changes tactics—no particular worldview is sacrosanct per se. 
Second, he bases his legitimacy on the fact that he is not Mao. This was 
an ingenious ploy, for Mao had made it unmistakably clear before he 
died that he did not regard Deng as a legitimate successor in any case. In 
jujitsu fashion, Deng manages to capitalize on what would otherwise 
be a mortal weakness: by serving as the ultimate symbol of what Mao is 
not, the leading surviving victim of his errors, Deng becomes the natural 
leader of the thousands of purged cadres and intellectuals who consti- 
tute the core constituency for modernization. Thus through the logic 
of contradiction, Deng benefits from every decline in Mao’s reputation. 
The Cultural Revolution has replaced the pre-Liberation period as the 
negative standard against which all subsequent progress may be mea- 
sured; Deng is the hero who survives humiliation and suffering to re- 
verse errors and set things aright. 

The only problem with this myth is that it is essentially backward 
looking, and fails to solve the succession and generational problems that 
Deng himself knows are crucial. Having gained and consolidated power 
and rectified past injustice, Deng may well seek to expand this legiti- 
mating ideology to include an increasingly specific and articulate vision 
of China’s “modernized”future to inspire China’s youth with its ad- 
vanced political and social arrangements as well as its economic achieve- 
ments. 
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TAIWAN IN 1980: 
ENTERING A NEW DECADE 





John F. Copper 


NINETEEN EIGHTY WAS A watershed year for Taiwan. As 
the year opened the nation had just experienced an outbreak of vio- 
lence in Kaohsiung, its second largest city, during a human rights, anti- 
government demonstration. A crackdown followed and several dissident 
leaders were put on trial and given stiff sentences for sedition. Ironically 
the tough government stance had the support of the public. Soon after, 
the government promised elections in December while it worked on new 
election laws. It also announced the creation of a host of new offices in 
several branches of the government that would be filled by election. 

These issues relating to Taiwan’s future and events of 1980 were 
reflected in a Newsweek (overseas edition) lead story on Taiwan, which, 
while quite laudatory, questioned Taipei’s continued claim to repre- 
sent all of China. The Asian Wall Street Journal similarly carried a 
story entitled “Taiwan: Nation or Province?” Taiwan seemed to be in 
a race against itself to institutionalize democratic government without 
creating instability and at the same time encouraging the Chinese 
who came from the mainland in 1949 and local “Taiwanese” Chinese 
to agree on a future together. Taiwan’s foreign and domestic policies 
and even more particularly its defense policy demonstrated its determi- 
nation to find a solution and underscored Taiwan’s future apart from 
China, or as another China. 

While some issues seemed to require long-range solutions, there 
was cause for more immediate optimism. A Christian Science Monttor 
story cited Taiwan as among the top six developing nations that would 
become one of tomorrow’s big powers. The World Bank called Taiwan 
a leader among semi-industrialized nations. (Taiwan’s per capita income 
now puts it among the world’s top 50 nations.) The People’s Republic 
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of China (PRC) even appealed to Taipei for economic advice and copied 
some of its products. And Japan expressed concern about Taiwan in 
the area of defense. Finally, relations with the United States.improved 
even before Governor Reagan was elected to the presidency, which itself 
was very encouraging to Taipei, 

While Taiwan’s economy continued to grow, more emphasis was 
given to higher standards of living than to growth per se. In fact, 1980 
may be seen as the year a genuine social welfare and social security 
system was established. In addition, the government’s ten-year plans 
showed that Taiwan was consciously turning in the direction of tech- 
nology-intensive industry. In this context, several new industries got 
the green light, including an export-oriented auto industry and defense 
related industries. A negative balance of payments was a problem, but 
not one that seemed very serious. Energy also troubled Taiwan’s plan- 
ners, but they seemed ready and able to handle the need for new energy 
sources and conservation. 


Domestic Politics 


The question that preoccupied the government, citizens of Taiwan, 
and outside observers at the beginning of 1980 was the Kaohsiung riot 
that occurred on December 10, 1979. ‘The importance of this event and 
its aftermath warrant elucidating its background as well as its effect 
upon domestic politics in Taiwan during the year. 

During 1979, the government’s credibility had been undermined 
by the U.S. breaking diplomatic relations, recognizing the People’s Re- 
public of China while acknowledging that government’s claim to Tai- 
wan, and canceling the U.S.-Republic of China Defense Treaty. At the 
same time the government announced more liberal policies towards 
political activity and publishing. In this context political protest aimed 
at the one-party system, slow progress toward representative government, 
and the government's stated policy of conquering the mainland became 
more intense. Particularly active was the group that published Formosa 
magazine, which according to some observers had become tantamount 
to an opposition party. 

Prior to December 10 the “Formosa group” applied for a permit 
to demonstrate in Kaohsiung on Human Rights Day. The permit was 
denied, but many expected permission to be granted at the last minute 
as was often the case. In the meantime two demonstrators were arrested 
and were severely beaten while they were in police custody. They were 
released, manifesting serious injuries in order to intimidate the demon- 
strators, or, alternatively, as a result of the order of the President, who 
disapproved of the actions.1 


1 Both of these interpretations were supplied by numerous interviewees the 
author spoke to. The latter, however, was officially denied. Other interpretations are 
possible, including the possibility that the police simply didn’t want to talk to them 
any more. 
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The demonstration was then held, attended by between 10,000 and 
30,000 people,? and at one point violence erupted. Police, who were not 
armed and were ostensibly ordered not to use force, were the losers in 
the fracas that followed: 183 policemen but no demonstrators were 
injured. 

Several interpretations of the events were voiced afterwards. One 
was that the police had been restrained in order to make them martyrs 
and to justify a subsequent crackdown on dissent and particularly on 
the Formosa magazine people. Clearly the injuries suffered by police- 
men were exaggerated. A second interpretation was that local gangs had 
joined with the demonstrators and had used the opportunity to vent 
their hostilities against the Kaohsiung police. The fact that some of 
the participants in the demonstration were carrying clubs and other 
weapons gives credence to this view. A third possibility is that members 
of the Formosa group expected trouble and panicked when they were 
surrounded by police, even though the latter were unarmed. Still an- 
other explanation is that the demonstrators were infiltrated by members 
of right wing organizations who sparked the violence. 

In any case, the “Kaohsiung incident,” as it came to be called, 
evoked a reaction from the central government. Arrests were made and 
political dissent was capped. This culminated in a series of trials for 
eight major defendants accused of sedition and thirty-three others who 
took part in the incident. ‘The manager of Formosa magazine, who had 
a prison record, was sentenced to life imprisonment; the publisher, a 
national legislator, was given a 14-year prison term. The remaining six 
defendants, including a feminist leader, two lawyers, a provincial legis- 
lator, and two human rights activists were sentenced to 12-year terms.* 

Several aspects of the trials are difficult to explain. First, statements 
made at the trial were published in the local newspapers. Considering 
that Formosa magazine had a circulation of at the most two or three 
hundred thousand, while the national newspapers put the defendants’ 
views in the hands of eight million directly and virtually the entire 
population by provoking widespread public debate, it appeared that 
the government wanted the defendants to air their views. Yet they ac- 
cused the government of negotiating with the Communists—meaning 
the People’s Republic of China. They also advocated that Taiwan 
should be separate from China and that the people of Taiwan should 
be entitled to decide their own fate. The government countered with 
what was to most observers a less cogent argument defining advocacy of 


2 These figures were cited by a number of observers. Published figures have gen- 
erally been lower, 

i 8 Again these interpretations are based upon interviews done in Taiwan during 
the year. 

4 For details on the trials see Diane Ying, “Compromise Verdict for Taiwan 
Dissidents Brings a Mixed Reaction From the Public," Asian Wall Street Journal 
(AWSJ), April 22, 1980; Bob King, “Jailing of the Dissidents,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review (FEER), April 25, 1980; “Eight Taiwan Dissidents Convicted of Sedition,” 
San Francisco Chronicle, April 19, 1980. 
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Taiwan’s independence as sedition, i.e., an act aimed at undermining 
the government. 

One explanation of the government’s behavior is that it had to 
deal with forces on both left and right and that its position was a com- 
promise that appeared confusing and even contradictory to outside 
observers. Alternatively the government may have wanted to provoke 
public debate on these issues to underscore its role as moderator be- 
tween right and left. The government may also have wanted it known 
that it might negotiate with the PRC if dissident demands got out of 
hand. (The government has supplied such innuendoes before.) It is 
also likely that the government perceived that regardless of what was 
said at the trials the populace would realize that the defendants’ ac- 
tivities endangered political stability—hence public opinion would 
support the government. Public opinion polls taken at the time indi- 
cate that this was indeed the case.5 

The trials also had some sideshows: the government seemed to 
make an effort to discredit the dissenters by tying them to foreign inter- 
ference in Taiwan’s politics, and in this writer’s view this effort was 
successful. The mother and twin daughters of one of the defendants 
were murdered at the time of the trials, and this led to various kinds 
of speculation regarding their deaths, It was rumored that one Party 
official had warned the dissenters that many of them would die if they 
continued their activities, after which a bomb destroyed a room in his 
son’s house near Los Angeles. Finally, the head of the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan was arrested for abetting the main defendant in 
the trial while he was a fugitive. 

In spite of what appeared to be a rather hard stance taken by the 
government and growing public concern that political order was threat- 
ened, soon after the trials ended it was announced that elections would 
be held in December 1980 and that a number of decision-making bodies 
in the national government would be enlarged, allowing for broader 
political participation. More specifically, a total of 204 seats were to be 
filled: 96 in the Legislative Yuan, 32 in the Control Yuan, and 76 in the 
National Assembly. In the case of the Legislative Yuan this amounted 
to more than one quarter of its total seats. Seventy percent of the new 
seats in the National Assembly were alloted to local election districts.® 


5 A public opinion poll was conducted at this time by a local university in- 
dicating that the government had overwhelming support for its stance vis-a-vis the 
dissidents. A government poll reflected different responses and support, but gave 
the same conclusion. A reading of public opinion by a number of people I talked to 
after the trials suggested that the government did have the support of the populace 
because there was fear of the situation getting out of hand and creating serious po- 
litical and economic instability, even though many people sympathized with the 
dissenters. One explanation for this seeming contradiction is that the Chinese people 
are more fearful of political chaos than Westerners, who were looking at the situ- 
ation from a quite different perspective. $ 

8 Diane Ying, “Taiwan Slates December Vote, Plans to Expand Size of Congress,” 
AWJS, June 14, 1980. 
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In short, there was considerable progress in turning these organs of 
government into genuinely representative bodies. 

The elections were scheduled for December 6 and campaigning pro- 
ceeded according to rules set forth in new election laws passed in May. 
These laws provided for election committees and clearer regulations 
governing the conduct of candidates and their supporters. Election vio- 
lations were also specified more clearly than before. The election laws 
were assessed as both promoting fairness in electioneering and restricting 
candidates. 

Finally, in the realm of domestic politics several important pieces 
of legislation were passed during the year including: a State Compensa- 
tion law providing for payment to individuals whose freedoms or rights 
are infringed by public officials and corporations on behalf of the gov- 
ernment; a social relief law, which included labor welfare legislation 
and revised company law; and provision for special courts to handle 
labor management disputes. The labor welfare legislation increased the 
minimum wage from US$67 to US$84 monthly; the new company law 
required companies to specify a proportion of annual profit for em- 
ployee bonuses and made it mandatory that companies appropriate 10% 
to 15%, of their new stock for employees.” This legislation, together 
with financial bills providing $27.7 million for loans to factory workers 
who want to buy a home, and $13.3 million for social welfare (a 37.4% 
increase over the previous year), not to mention $870.2 million for 
public housing and roads, $567 million for low and medium income 
housing, and $20.3 million for assistance to the poor appropriated by 
the provincial government, demonstrates that Taiwan now has a con- 
siderable amount of social welfarism.8 Moreover, the government an- 
ticipated spending $1.2 billion on social security and welfare during 
the decade.? 


Foreign Affairs 


The major setback in foreign affairs during the year was Taiwan's 
expulsion in the spring from the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank so that the PRC could be admitted. This move was not 
damaging to Taipei, however, inasmuch as since 1971 the Republic of 
China was a member in name only—with, in the case of the IMF, its 
assets frozen and without the right to borrow. Moreover, its financial 
situation being solid—reserves of $7 billion as opposed to foreign debts 
of $3.5 billion—Taiwan does not need either financial organization to 
stabilize its economy. Finally, Taipei negotiated a deal whereby it would 
repay its debts to the IMF in return for the privilege of buying back its 


7“Better Living Standards for Industrial Workers,” Free China Weekly (FCW), 
April 6, 1980. 

8 Ibid. 

9“10-Year Plan to Boost Social Welfare,” FCW, March 16, 1980. 
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quota of gold at the old official rate—coming out ahead to the tune of 
$81 million.1° 

The decision reflected Taipei’s unwillingness to be seen as a region 
of China and Beijing’s refusal to allow Taiwan nation-state status by 
continuing its membership. Taiwan’s credibility was undermined some- 
what by the decisions and Taipei was forced to take some actions to 
maintain its financial status, but the effect was not serious. 

In terms of diplomatic ties Taiwan maintained formal relations 
with just over twenty countries. During the year its official representa- 
tion remained about the same, since it had already experienced the 
flight of embassies over the past nine years. On the other hand, three 
Latin American countries, a region where Taipei has its most support 
diplomatically, moved their embassies to Beijing—possibly starting an 
ominous trend. 

On a more positive note, several European nations upgraded their 
trade and cultural offices in Taipei. Meanwhile, Taipei maintained its 
diplomatic ties with the most important country recognizing it, Saudi 
Arabia. In fact, in January the government of Saudi Arabia decided to 
increase Taiwan’s supply of oil from 20,000 barrels daily to 50,000 
thereby lessening some of Taiwan's worries about sources of energy to 
sustain its growing industry.!! Ties remained close with the other two 
Important countries with official diplomatic representation in Taipei 
South Korea and South Africa. In the latter case, relations showed some 
Improvement fostering speculation regarding mutual help in the de- 
fense area—including nuclear weapons.!# 

Relations with the United States remained cool on an official level, 
with U.S. State Department officials not wanting to talk officially with 
anyone from Taiwan. Offsetting the humiliation of second class diplo- 
matic status and the U.S. government referring to the “people of Tai- 
wan” in official statements, trade and other contacts continued to en- 
sure close and meaningful ties. Meanwhile, Congress maintained an 
attitude of concern about Taiwan in view of its responsibilities under 
the Taiwan Relations Act. 

In the late summer Governor Reagan commented that as President 
he would reestablish relations with the Republic of China, evoking a 
cry of protest from Beijing. He subsequently retracted this statement 
and was criticized by Washington for what he said. Yet in October the 
Carter administration announced a decision to upgrade U.S. relations 
with Taiwan to give Taiwan’s representatives in the U.S. what is es- 
sentially diplomatic status—again drawing criticism from Beijing. 

The PRC made a number of friendly overtures toward Taiwan 


10 Diane Ying, “Taipei Contends Blow from IMF is Psychological,” AWJS, April 
22, 1980. 

11 “Premier Sun Warns on Dangers of ‘Coexistence,"" FCW, March 2, 1980. 

12 See Phil Kurata, “The Outcasts Forge New Bonds,” FEER, November 7, 1980. 

13“An Inadvisable Move,” Beijing Review, October 20, 1980. The agreement 
gave members of the Coordination Council for North American Affairs in the U.S. 
“non-diplomatic immunity.” 
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during the year, including Deng Xiaoping personally suggesting mail 
and other contacts.14 There was an increase in trade between the PRC 
and Taiwan, reportedly in a quite significant amount.5 However, Tai- 
wan still regarded this trade, which has been going on for a long time, 
as illicit. The increase was primarily prompted by Beijing’s initiative, 
and much of it can be accounted for by Chinese purchases of Taiwan- 
made goods in Hong Kong and its efforts to encourage unofficial trade 
through fishermen on both sides of the Taiwan Strait and middlemen 
in Hong Kong. Taipei made one gesture toward Beijing by saying it 
would consider allowing family contacts on an unofficial basis only. 
Otherwise, Taipei’s official position was that as long as a communist 
system ruled the mainland there was no possibility of a change in re- 
lations, which, though begging the question, seemed to mean that Tai- 
wan saw its future as evolving out of the past three decades when there 
have been no contacts with the mainland. 

Finally, in mid-year Taiwan announced a two-tier tariff system that 
lowered the tariff on 1,719 items from favored countries from an average 
of over 39% to just under 30%.1® Taipei seemed to be seeking to en- 
hance its influence on foreign countries through trade. However, it 
noted in making the announcement that category one nations included 
three-fourths of the nations of the world but not any communist coun- 
tries. This latter statement must be seen against the fact that more 
Taiwan-made goods were being seen in Eastern European countries and 
the Soviet Union, and the announcement late in the year that Taipei 
was granting landing rights to Poland’s commercial aircraft, an un- 
precedented action.}? 


The Military 


The U.S. moratorium on sales of weapons to Taiwan was lifted at 
the beginning of 1980, but the cancellation of the U.S.-Republic of 
China Defense Treaty went into effect simultaneously. In January, the 
Carter administration announced plans to sell Taiwan $291.7 million 
worth of “defensive” weapons, a deal which included 280 improved 
Hawk air-defense missiles, 14 Mark-75 shipboard gun mounts, 284 
Chapparal shipboard air-defense missiles, and 1,000 TOW antitank 
missiles plus launchers. At the same time, however, the U.S. State De- 
partment turned down a request for high performance aircraft, in- 
cluding the F—4, F-16, and F-18.18 


14 New York Times, March 15, 1980. 

15 See “The Need for More Foreign Finance Continues,” FEER, September 26, 
1980. This source puts the annual trade at $40 million. A U.S, State Department 
representative told this writer that the amount is much larger than this. 

16“New Tariff System to Benefit Trade Partners,” FCW, July 17, 1980. 

‘3 aoe Airline is Granted Landing Rights in Taiwan,” AWSJ, September 
: ‘cen “U.S. to Sell Taiwan Defensive Weapons for $291.7 Million,” AWJS, January 
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In June it was announced that the government agencies and the 
people of Taiwan had raised $288 million to augment the defense 
budget, money that would be used for special projects.19 Thus, Tai- 
wan’s 1980 defense expenditures represented about 10% of the nation’s 
gross national product and reflected a 50% increase over the $2.9 million 
military budget of the previous year.2° Much of Taiwan’s increased de- 
fense spending was devoted to military research and the domestic pro- 
duction of weapons, mirroring the feeling that the U.S. was an unde- 
pendable supplier. In mid-year it was revealed that the Chungshan In- 
stitute of Science had been allocated $102 million to work on fast 
assault boats, jet trainers, antitank missiles, armored personnel carriers, 
and some other weapons.*! Late in the year locally made missile boats 
and antisubmarine weapons were shown to the public.?? 

Several times during the year Taiwan officials criticized the Carter 
administration’s policy of selling weapons and weapons-related tech- 
nology and equipment to the PRC. In August a China News editorial 
described the decision as “creating a monster to stop a monster.’ At 
almost the same time, however, Taipei expressed satisfaction that the 
Japan Defense Agency’s recent White Paper on Defense had underscored 
Taiwan's strategic importance.4 

Numerous military exercises were held during the year, many of 
which included Taiwan’s 2.5 million reserves. No major change in 
strategic thinking was apparent though greater emphasis seemed to shift 
in the direction of reserve forces and the air force and navy, while the 
army, especially its level of manpower, was given a somewhat lower 
priority. Several top defense planners argued that military manpower 
should be cut to give greater emphasis to more sophisticated weapons— 
noting also that such a move would help alleviate Taiwan’s labor short- 
age problem. In this context the size of the army and the forces on the 
offshore islands were slightly reduced. 

The threat of an attack from the mainland was clearly less during 
1980 than in the past three decades because of Beijing’s friendliness, its 
concern about the Sino-Soviet border, and the situation tn Southeast 
Asia. On the other hand, Chinese leaders, while speaking in a friendly 
manner to Taipei, still advocated the use of force to solve the “Taiwan 
problem” if necessary. In this context Taiwan’s defense people argued 
that, though they could not ultimately stop an invasion without out- 
side assistance, they could deter it by making it extremely costly, and 
this they were preparing for. 


19“ ROC Stresses Build-up in Defense Industry,” FCW, July 27, 1980. 

20 According to official figures, Taiwan spent 7.7% of its national product on 
the military. See Facts on File, February 22, 1980. 

21“ROC Stresses Build-up in Defense Industry.” 

22 FEER, October 17, 1980. 

23 China News (Taipei), August 7, 1980. 

24 Ibid, 
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The Economy 


At the year’s onset, Taipei announced the country’s 10-Year Plan 
along with expectations for the economy for the decade. Anticipated 
annual growth figures were: gross national product 7.9%, exports 12.4%, 
imports 12.5%, industry 10%, agriculture 1.5%, and services 5.3%. 
Other relevant economic indicators projected for the decade were 7.5% 
inflation and 1.3% unemployment.?5 According to projections, by 1989 
Taiwan would have a GNP of $69 billion and a per capita income of 
$6,107—clearly putting it in the category of a modern or developed 
nation. Economic growth for 1980 itself was projected at 8% and per 
capita income during the year was to reach $2,126 compared to $1,720 
in 1979. There was also to be a balanced budget for 1980.76 

While there was no denying that Taiwan’s economic growth has 
been phenomenal and Taiwan will soon become a developed nation, 
some observers find the projected figures overly optimistic. The Amer- 
ican Institute in Taiwan, for example, projected 5% growth in the 
1980s,?7 attributing this lower but still quite impressive figure to a pre- 
dicted fall-off of foreign investment in Taiwan, a weakening of the 
worldwide economy, higher energy costs, a flagging U.S. market, and 
15% inflation in Taiwan. Their report did not contradict Taiwan's 
projected unemployment figures or anticipate any economic instability. 
Also, it noted that Taiwan’s loss of membership in the International 
Monetary Fund would not have a measurable affect on its economy. 

Economic data released during the year give some indication of 
the state of the economy and perhaps some feeling about the decade, 
especially Taiwan’s adjustment to higher energy costs. GNP grew 7% 
during the first quarter, 6.8% during the second quarter and 6% during 
the third. The projected growth rate for the last quarter was 6.2%, 
putting the year’s average at 6.5%. Foreign trade increased at the rate 
the government said it would, and foreign investment during the first 
eight months of the year was up 24%, a higher increase than expected.?8 

The most serious economic problem during the year was a deficit 
in the balance of trade—projected to be $30 million for the year?°— 
which produced red ink in the trade ledger for the first time since 1975. 
Seen against large surpluses in previous years—-$1.3 billion in 1979 and 
$1.66 billion in 1978—this is not a serious problem. Also the causes of 
the trade deficit seem to be temporary. Taiwan’s oil import bill was 
up over 100% during the first part of the year compared to early 1979, 





25 “7.9%, Economic Growth Target Set for 1980's,” FCW, January 20, 1980. 

26 Diane Ying, “Taiwan Forecasts Economic Growth Will Slow to 7.9% a Year 
in 1980's,” AWSJ, March 11, 1980. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Sec “6.5% Growth in Economy Seen for This Year,” FCW, June 15, 1980, and 
“Foreign Investment Up 24 Percent This Year,” FCW, October 19, 1980. 


29 Diane Ying, “Taiwan is Aiming to Boost Its Trade by 23%, Next Year,” AWS], 
November 24, 1980. 
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accounting for more than a fifth by value of Taiwan’s imports. This 
resulted from higher oil prices, but also’ from more buying in anticipa- 
tion of future expected price hikes and a new policy of increasing re- 
serves. There was also a spurt in buying machinery and raw materials 
because of expected price increases and a lowering of tariff schedules 
by the government. 

Taiwan’s foreign trade—upon which its economic growth depends 
in large part, since more of Taiwan’s GNP goes into exports than al- 
most any other country in the world—was up 25% during the first half 
of the year and was expected to reach a total of $39 billion by the 
year’s end.8° Thus, Taiwan retained its ranking as the: world’s twenty 
first trading nation. 

The U.S. remained Taiwan’s leading trading partner with a total 
1980 two-way trade projected at $10 billion (cf. U.S.-PRC two-way trade 
in 1980 projected at $4 billion).8! During the early part of the year 
‘Taiwan’s exports to the U.S. grew at a rate of 30% while imports in- 
creased 50% because of a fifth “buy American” campaign.*? Taiwan 
was America’s ninth largest trading partner and according to one gov- 
ernment official would be the fifth by the end of the decade.*8 Japan was 
‘Taiwan’s second trading partner, but the balance of trade with Japan— 
unlike that with the U.S.—was unfavorable and projected to total $3 
billion in 1980.84 The decision by the Japanese government to give 
Taiwan some tariff preferences may rectify this situation, though the 
weakening of the Japanese yen during 1980 seemed to more than offset 
this effect. Taiwan’s exports to Western European countries, which in 
1979 accounted for 14% of total exports, were up 47% during the first 
five months of the year.35 West Germany and England remained Tai- 
wan’s most important trading partners there. A trade export drive was 
launched during the year to improve trade with Latin American na- 
tions, but it is still too early to measure its success. 

There was some concern expressed about trade competition from 
the PRC, especially after the most favored nation agreement granted by 
the United States went into effect in February.38 This, however, did not 
seem to be too serious and appeared to be critical only to Taiwan’s pro- 
cessed food and textile industries. Since the PRC’s textile exports are 
mainly natural fibers and Taiwan’s are synthetic, competition in this 
area will probably not intensify too much in the foreseeable future. 
There was also some fear expressed in both business and government 


30 “Government to Overcome Trade Problems,” FCW, June 8, 1980. 

31See ibid. for figures on U.S.-Taiwan trade. For the latter trade projection 
figure, see “U.S.-China Economic Relations,” Gist (Bureau of Public Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State), October 1980. 

82 “ROC to be One of Top Five U.S. Trading Partners,” FCW, June 1, 1980. 

33 Ibid. 

34 “Export Drive to Reduce Trade Deficit With Japan,” FCW, May 18, 1980. 

35 “Trade With Europe Continues to Expand,” FCW, May 25, 1980. 

36 Diane Ying, “Taiwan Warns Businessmen on Chinese Competition,” AWS], 
February 15, 1980. 
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circles in Taiwan that the PRC may try to undermine Taiwan's exports. 
Chinese industries on the mainland did copy some of Taiwan’s products 
and purchased others which it relabeled.7 

The strength and promise of Taiwan’s economy remained high as 
reflected in Taiwan’s success in attracting foreign investment. During 
the first eight months of the year this amounted to $313.5 million, a 
24.47% increase over the same period the previous year.38 The U.S. led 
the list of foreign investing nations with Japan second. The overseas 
Chinese continued to show support for and trust in Taiwan, maintain- 
ing their rate of investing, which accounts for about a third of the total 
coming from abroad. Applications by several European banks to oper- 
ate in Taiwan and the continued interest of large American, European, 
and Japanese companies were other votes of confidence.?® 

For the first time the Taiwan government encouraged its own 
foreign investment, mainly to ensure future sources of raw materials 
and energy. Taiwan Power Company invested $5 million in uranium 
exploration in Uruguay and substantial funds in oil exploration in 
Columbia and in Southeast Asia.4° Taiwan also initiated some joint 
ventures abroad, most notably in the U.S. Among the important co- 
operative manufacturing plans abroad, Formosa Plastics announced a 
decision to build a plant in Texas, and Sampo Corporation an assembly 
plant for color televisions in Atlanta.#1 

Energy was another major problem receiving considerable atten- 
tion in 1980. Power supplies were expected to grow by 10% during the 
year, but the government warned that oil imports would increase less 
than the 10% in coming years—namely 8% during the early 1980s and 
just over 5% during the last half of the decade.#2 Oil, which now gener- 
ates 70% of ‘Taiwan’s electricity, the government said, will decline in 
use markedly in coming years with more energy provided by nuclear 
power and coal. During the year Taipei signed a contract worth over 
$400 million with South Africa for uranium deliveries and announced 
that it would soon have nuclear fuel supplies for 10 years and coal con- 
tracts for 10 years.#* Nuclear power is to provide 20% of the nation’s 
electricity in 198] after a second nuclear plant opens. Taiwan is now 
looking at plans to build a fifth plant, which will be underground 
where earthquakes and typhoons will not affect it. By the end of the 
century Taiwan plans to have twenty nuclear generators in use.44 

New industries, increased investment, and use of technology also 


37 Ibid. 

38 “Foreign Investment Up 24 Percent This Year,” FCW, October 19, 1980. 

39 See Diane Ying, “European Governments and Corporations are Showing 
Greater Interest in Taiwan,” AWSJ, June 28, 1980. 

40 "10-Year Plan to Reduce Dependence on Oil,” FCW, April 20, 1980. 
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42 "Continued Expansion in Power Supply,” FCW, June 29, 1980. 
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44 Paul Gigot, “Pursuing the Nuclear Option,” FEER, July 25, 1980. 
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provided some indications concerning Taiwan’s economic future. In 
1980 spending for research and development increased 58%, vehicles 
(including electric cars) were exported in large volume for the first 
time, and a decision was made to build a large auto production plant 
to put Taiwan in the auto business in a big way. Because of these and 
other new developments, particularly in the nuclear field, Taiwan had 
to recruit scientists and technicians abroad—clearly a sign of the 
times.45 


Conclusion 


Nineteen eighty was a year of thinking and planning for the future. 
Having weathered the storm of the loss of U.S. diplomatic recognition 
in 1979, in 1980 Taiwan appeared to look ahead to a greater extent 
than any time in the recent past. Yet much about the future was left 
unsaid. For example, if democracy is to be implemented—and despite 
setbacks (described by some as two steps forward, one step back) this 
seems to be a consensus in Taiwan and among outside observers as well 
—the claim to represent China will have to be scrapped. Yet this claim 
justifies the continued rule by the Chinese who came to Taiwan in 1949 
and serves as a rubric under which political stability can be maintained 
during the transition. Much seems to depend upon Chiang Ching-kuo’s 
continuing to bring Taiwanese into the government at a pace that satis- 
fies their desire to participate in politics, yet not.so rapidly that it 
threatens the mainland Chinese or permits instability. He seems capable 
of so leading the country, but perhaps only he can. Much also depends 
upon foreign countries, especially those that matter to Taiwan—ze., the 
United States and Japan—realizing that the insitutionalization of de- 
mocracy in Taiwan means that there can be no “Chinese solution” to 
the “Taiwan problem.” Rather Taiwan will go its own way. 

Finally, ‘Taiwan’s planners seemed to admit that rapid economic 
growth cannot continue indefinitely: that social welfare, which Taiwan 
can now afford, is also a goal worth pursuing. Taiwan also seemed to be 
commiting itself to larger defense spending in order to build ‘Taiwan’s 
defenses without relying upon other countries. To do this Taipei has 
to make an invasion of Taiwan costly. Whether this “go it alone policy” 
is wise, and whether Taiwan might pursue the same goals using diplo- 
macy, are big questions. At the present, however, Taipei does not seem 
to have an alternative. 


45 “Government May Aid Search for Specialists Overseas,” FCW, August 3, 
1980. 
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MONGOLIA IN 1980: A YEAR OF 
ADJUSTMENTS AND RESOLVES 


Mary Frances Weidlich* 


In 1980, the 40th anniversary of the 10th Congress of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP), natural disaster, 
dependence on the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries for 
economic and technical assistance, adherence to the Soviet line in foreign 
policy, and acceleration of the anti-Chinese propaganda campaign dom- 
inated the Mongolian scene. 


Political Events 


At the sixth plenary session of the MPRP Central Committee held 
on November 19, 1979, Y. Tsedenbal, First Secretary of the MPRP, 
stressed numerous shortcomings in the fuel and electric power enter- 
prises caused by an increase in primary production costs and production 
outlays, the unsatisfactory preparation of livestock for wintering and 
raising young animals, serious shortcomings in mastering production 
capacities and in the proper utilization of projects put into operation 
by the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, poor maintenance 
work, inadequate provision of material, technical means, and labor re- 
sources resulting in the underutilization of planned capital investments, 
and the insufficient supply of Mongolian cadres for existing projects 
and those under construction. In order to correct these shortcomings, 
he emphasized that economic training of cadres in economic organiza- 
tions must in the future promote the introduction of modern manage- 
ment methods, improve production quality and the timely mastery of 


* Opinions expressed or implied within are solely those of the author and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the Foreign Broadcast Information Service or 
any other government agency. 
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production capacities, increase labor productivity, and achieve the suc- 
cessful realization of planned goals.} 

On March 26, 1980, the Institute of Party History and the Higher 
Party School sponsored a conference marking the 40th anniversary of 
the MPRP’s 10th Congress, which had both approved a program for 
the building of socialism in Mongolia and elected Y. Tsedenbal first 
party secretary. On April 4, the party newspaper UNEN carried a letter 
from Tsedenbal which stated that Dr. Minis, Deputy Director of the 
Institute of Party History, had greatly exaggerated his (Tsedenbal’s) 
role as head of the Politburo.? Tsedenbal took particular issue with 
Minis’s statement concerning his “fruitful work” in developing party 
theory. Nevertheless, at the official ceremony of the 40th anniversary of 
Tsedenbal’s election, D. Molomjamts, member of the Politburo and 
MPRP Secretary, congratulated the “outstanding leader of the party 
and state, prominent figure of the world communist movement” on be- 
half of the party and the people. Once again Tsedenbal found it neces- 
sary to point out that his role in the development of party theory had 
been exaggerated.3 Ultimately, Tsedenbal received an apology from the 
directors of the Institute of Party History.4 

The Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) government structure 
was modified twice during 1980. At the end of January, a resolution of 
the MPR Council of Ministers reorganized the Civil Air Transport 
Administration of the Ministry of Defense and placed the administra- 
tion directly under the jurisdiction of the Council of Ministers. Lhag- 
basurengiyn Lhagba was appointed director of the reorganized admin- 
istration.5 In February, a decree of the Presidium of the People’s Great 
Hural established the new Ministry of State Farms and appointed 
Hayangiyn Bandzragch, former MPR ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the USSR, as Minister of State Farms.® 

Higher-level government appointments in 1980 included that of 
Chubaandorjiyn Molom as Minister of ‘Trade and Procurement in Jan- 
uary 1980, Namsrayn Sodnom as Chairman of the State Committee for 
Higher and Specialized Education, and Dondogiyn ‘Tsebegmid, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, as Minister of Culture in Febru- 
ary, and Uthany Mablet, a mining engineer who had received his higher 
education in the Soviet Union and Deputy Minister of Fuel and Power 
Industry, as Minister of Geology and Mining Industry replacing Choy- 
jingiyn Hurts in accordance with a decree of the Presidium of the Peo- 
ple’s Great Hural in July.” 


1 MONTSAME (Official MPR News Agency), November 19, 1979; Foreign Broad- 
oo Information Service, Daily Report, Asia and Pacific (FBIS/AP), November 29 


? 


2 UNEN (Ulaanbaatar), April 4, 1980, p. 1. 

3 MONTSAME, April 8, 1980; FBIS/AP, April 9, 1980. 

t UNEN, April 11, 1980, p. 1. 

ö UNEN, January 31, 1980, p. 1. 

6 MONTSAME, February 10, 1980; FBIS/AP, February 15, 1980. 

TFor additional information on these appointments see UNEN, January 13, 
1980, p. 1; UNEN, February 2, 1980, p. 1; and UNEN, July 1, 1980, pp. 1 and 2. 
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Economic Development 


The preliminary results of the 1980 state development plan as an- 
nounced by D. Sodnom, Deputy Chairman of the MPR Council of Min- 
isters and Chairman of the State Planning Commission, at the Novem- 
ber 1980 session of the Great People’s Hural disclosed that the total 
social production had grown by 3.5%, that the national income had in- 
creased by 3.4%, and that 3,200 million tugriks, more than 20% greater 
than in 1979, had been invested in the national economy. In 1980, 
Soviet economic and technical assistance made it possible for nearly 150 
large-scale construction projects to be carried out. The second unit of 
the Joint Mongolian-Soviet Ore Dressing Combine in Erdenet was com- 
pleted and put into operation as well as the first sections of several 
virgin land state farms. Other 1980 objectives, including the Ulaan- 
baatar-Nalayh-Baganuur high-voltage transmission line, the Dashin- 
chilen-Erdenet-Bulgan and Dashinchilen-Altay radio relay lines, and 
the radio broadcasting station in Saynshad, were realized. Sodnom also 
noted in his speech that the construction, expansion, and reconstruc- 
tion of a number of industrial and economic enterprises are being 
carried out with the assistance of Bulgaria, Hungary, the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic (GDR), Poland, Romania, and Czechoslovakia.® 

The preliminary 1980 plan results also noted that the gross indus- 
trial output had increased 9.4%, that the fuel, power, nonferrous metal, 
wool, and tanning branches of the national economy are developing 
rapidly, that the technical level of industrial production and the quality 
of products are improving, and that labor productivity is increasing. 
Furthermore, the goals specified for all kinds of freight and passenger 
transport had been satisfied as well as the tasks stipulated for the com- 
munications sector.® 

In spite of these glowing reports on plan achievements, the MPRP 
Central Committee and the MPR government found it necessary to 
publish a joint resolution prescribing stern measures to combat cases 
of submission by individual enterprises and economic institutions of 
fraudulent accounts and reports on the fullfillment of state goals and 
socialist obligations which caused serious losses to the national econ- 
omy.1° 

The 1980 agricultural goals were planned to compensate the losses 
of previous years, and the originally targeted 6% increase in the overall 
agricultural output for 1980 was changed to an increase of 11%.11 Fully 
aware of past difficulties in achieving livestock production goals, the 
MPR Central Committee and the Mongolian government passed a 
resolution which called for bringing the overall volume of fodder pro- 
duction to 1.2 million tons of fodder units by 1985. To achieve this ob- 
jective, the resolution envisaged the establishment of new fodder econ- 


8 UNEN, Novenvber 22, 1980, pp. 2 and 3. 

9 MONTSAME, November 21, 1980; FBIS/AP, November 26, 1980. 
10 UNEN, August 6, 1980, p. 1. 

11 UHUULAGCH (Ulaanbaatar) No. 1, January 1980, p. 3. 
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omies and fodder production capacities, the involvement of scientific 
organizations in the task of increasing fodder production, and improved 
training of skilled workers and specialists for fodder enterprises in the 
higher education institutions, technical schools, and vocational tech- 
nical schools of the MPR. The need to utilize fully local resources, to 
introduce leading experiences, scientific and technological achievements, 
and new equipment and technologies into agricultural production was 
also underscored./* 

Between April 17 and 20, unusually strong snow and dust storms 
occurred in seven eastern aymags of the MPR, including Suhbaatar, 
Hentiy, and Dornod aymags. This natura] disaster resulted in the loss 
of human life and livestock. In May, the MPRP Central Committee 
and the MPR Council of Ministers adopted a resolution outlining mea- 
sures for eliminating the consequences of the recent natural disaster and 
insuring early preparation for future livestock wintering. Nevertheless, 
Sodnom in his November 1980 speech at the People’s Great Hural was 
still able to observe that eight and a half million young animals were 
reared in 1980, that the overall livestock population is at the same level 
as the end of 1979, and that the plan for increasing the number of 
female animals is being implemented.1% 

At the end of May and in early June, Tsedenbal toured Dzabhan, 
Ubs, Bayan-olgiy, and Hobd aymags. In his addresses to workers, ofh- 
cials, and school children, he dwelt on the growing assistance from the 
Soviet Union in the form of capital and manpower, the importance of 
the Russian language as the key to mastering scientific knowledge, 
Lenin’s guidance in the development of the MPR, development of farm- 
ing methodology, and the study of Soviet experience. In Bayan-olgiy 
Aymag, Tsedenbal urged the development of animal husbandry and 
the increase in the number of animals and acknowledged the fame of 
the Kazakh people for industriousness and purposefullness in achieving 
goals.14 


Economic Assistance 


On February 11, the MPR signed a trade and payments protocol 
for 1980 with the USSR, traditionally the largest trading partner of 
the MPR. According to the protocol, trade turnover between the MPR 
and the Soviet Union will increase 10% in 1980 compared to 1979. In 
his report to the People’s Great Hural, Sodnom stated that the total 
volume of foreign trade had already increased in 1980 by 6.8%, includ- 
ing exports which had increased 10%.15 

During 1980, the final year of the current Five-Year Plan, Mon- 
golian Party and government leaders turned a considerable portion of 


12 MONTSAME, February 28, 1980; FBIS/AP, February 29, 1980. 

13 See various reports translated in FBIS/AP, April 29-May 29, 1980 and UNEN, 
November 21, 1980, p. 2. 

14 See various reports translated in FBIS/AP, June 3-11, 1980. 

15 See reports translated in FBIS/AP, February 13, 1980 and November 26, 1980. 
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their time and efforts toward coordinating plans with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries for the next five-year plan period. In March, 
the 19th meeting of the Mongolian-Soviet Intergovernmental Commis- 
sion for Economic and Scientific Cooperation discussed the result of the 
coordination of plans for the development of the national economy and 
culture of the MPR and the USSR for the 1981-1985 period, and the 
preparation of technical, economic, and design documents for the con- 
struction of various projects in the MPR for the 1981—1982 period with 
Soviet technical assistance.16 The future MPR-USSR cooperation plans 
reached a high point at the August Brezhnev-Tsedenbal Crimea meeting 
when means for further stimulating the growth of agriculture in the 
MPR, with particular emphasis on animal husbandry, and the develop- 
ment of the fuel, power, mining, light, food, and industrial sectors were 
coordinated.17 

The MPR continued to depend on cooperation with other socialist 
countries, An example of this is the Mongolczechoslovakmetall, a joint 
Mongolian-Czechoslovak enterprise which will extract and process non- 
ferrous metals and carry out geological prospecting work in the MPR. 
This enterprise went into operation in May 1980 on the basis of an 
intergovernmental agreement signed in 1969 between the two coun- 
tries,18 


Social Affairs 


The 1980 plan called for a 5.6% increase in the income of the 
people, a 3% increase in the number of students attending all levels of 
educational institutions compared to 1979, an increase in the services 
provided by cultural and art institutions, an expansion of medical ser- 
vices, and an increase in the availability of specialized medical assistance 
offered to the rural population.!® On the whole, very little information 
was released on the fulfillment of these objectives. 

In April, a new 120-bed children’s hospital and polyclinic complex, 
constructed with the support of the MPR’s children’s fund, was put into 
operation in Ajilchin Rayon in Ulaanbaatar. An UNEN editorial focus- 
sing on the problem of supplying medicines and drugs to the popula- 
tion and commenting on the insufficient control of the distribution of 
medicines by pharmacists noted that pharmaceutical supply centers 
now operate at every agricultural cooperative and in every somon and 
state farm throughout the country.26 

According to the preliminary plan fulfillment data, it was possible 
to increase the housing fund by 8.7% in 1980. Contributing to this in- 
crease was the commissioning in October of the second unit of the hous- 


16 MONTSAME, March 11, 1980; FBIS/AP, March 13, 1980. 

17 MONTSAME, August 21, 1980; FBIS/AP, August 28, 1980. 

18 MONTSAME, May 5, 1980; FBIS/AP, May 6, 1980. 

19 MONTSAME, November 26, 1979; FBIS/AP, November 30, 1979. 

20 See report translated in FBIS/AP, May 2, 1980 and UNEN, July 26, 1980, p. 1. 
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ing project being constructed with Soviet technical and economic assist- 
ance and by Soviet manpower in Ulaanbaatar’s fifth microdistrict.*4 


Foreign Relations 


The resolution issued by the MPRP Central Committee on the 
results of Tsedenbal’s spring tour of the country noted in particular 
that the first secretary had not only stressed internationalist cooper- 
ation of the Soviet Union and its ever-increasing assistance but had also 
dwelt on “the policies and activities of the imperialist reactionaries and 
Chinese hegemonists against peace, socialism, and detente and against 
the Soviet Union, the MPR, and other countries of the socialist com- 
munity.’ 

The MPR continued to adhere to the Soviet line in foreign policy. 
It supported the Soviet position in Afghanistan by accusing the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) of criminal action against Afghanistan and 
denouncing the UN Resolution on Afghanistan. In late January, D. 
Molomjamts defended the USSR’s role in Afghanistan and in June, the 
MPR acclaimed the Soviet troop “withdrawal” from Afghanistan! 
UNEN, the party organ, deplored the U.S. attempt to hinder the Mos- 
cow Olympic games.”8 

The MPR expelled Chinese nationals in March for alleged crim- 
inal activities involving the use of drugs, gambling, and hooliganism, 
a Chinese diplomat for espionage activities in June, and six Chinese for 
violation of public order in September.24 Throughout the year Mon- 
golia continued to accelerate its propaganda against the PRC. The 
campaign reached its peak when Tsedenbal, after his return from the 
Soviet Union on September 14, addressed a meeting of generals and 
officers of the Mongolian People’s Army and the border and internal 
troops on September 30. At this time, ‘Tsedenbal stated that the Chinese 
rulers failed to relax international tensions, that maps in Chinese secon- 
dary school textbooks published in 1978 included the MPR and Lake 
Baykal as component parts of China, that China’s subversive activities 
included the herding of diseased wild goats into the territory of the 
MPR and the transport of infected grain and vegetables to the MPR, 
and that in spite of its attempt to build its relations with the PRC on 
the basis of peaceful coexistence, the MPR has found it necessary to 
strengthen its defensive capability by increasing its own troop strength 
and the presence of Soviet troops in the MPR, and to provide its mili- 
tary forces with modern equipment and weapons.” 


dar 





21 See reports translated in FBIS/AP, October 17, 1980 and November 26, 1980. 
22 MONTSAME, June 17, 1980; FBIS/AP, June 27, 1980. 
23 See UNEN, February 29, 1980, p. 4 and reports translated in FBIS/AP, Jan- 
uary 9 and 22, 1980, February 8, 1980, March 3, 1980, and June 25, 1980. 
24 See reports translated in FBIS/AP, March 25, 1980, June 5, 1980, and Sep- 
tember 3, 1980. 
25 MONTSAME, October 1, 1980; FBIS/AP, October 6 and 8, 1980. 
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Important foreign visitors to the MPR included Czechoslovak Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Bohuslav Chnoupek, GDR Premier Willi Stoph, 
and President Souphanouvong of the Lao People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic. During his stay in Mongolia from July 21 through July 25, Chnou- 
pek signed a protocol to the cultural agreement for the years 1981-1985 
and a convention between the ministries of foreign affairs of the two 
countries for the same period. The visit of Willi Stoph from September 
23 to September 27 concluded with the signing of a protocol on further 
developing the economic, scientific, and technical cooperation between 
the MPR and the GDR during the 1981-1985 period, an intergovern- 
mental agreement on the rendering of gratuitous assistance by the GDR 
for the development of Mongolian agriculture, a mutual commodity and 
payments agreement, an agreement on cooperation between the MPR 
and the GDR in the sphere of tourism, the 1981 protocol on the mutual 
exchange of commodities between the two countries, a health agreement, 
and a MPR-GDR intergovernmental agreement on scientific and cul- 
tural cooperation. Although no documents were signed during the Oc- 
tober 24 to October 30 visit of Souphanouvong, Tsedenbal observed at 
the Mongolian-Lao friendship meeting that on the basis of the friend- 
ship and cooperation treaty concluded in 1979 mutual cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in various areas was steadily developing.?® 

One major unanticipated event in 1980 was Tsedenbal’s repeated 
denials of the role attributed to him in the development of the party 
theory. Otherwise, the MPR’s pattern of life continued to consist of ad- 
justments and compensations for the aftermaths of natural disasters, 
endeavors and resolves geared to achieving planned objectives, adher- 
ence to the Soviet foreign policy, and the propaganda campaign against 
the PRC. 


26 See various reports on the visits translated in FB/JS/AP, July 23-30, 1980, 
September 24-October 3, 1980, and October 27-31, 1980. 
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JAPAN IN 1980: THE 
CONSERVATIVE RESURGENCE 





Lee W. Farnsworth 


IN SOME WAYS 1980 was a year of doubles and halves. 
The year was divided into two halves by a unique double election for 
both houses of the Diet. The first half of the year was one of economic 
retrenchment and trade deficits and political unrest and indecisiveness. 
The second half of the year was one of trade surpluses and inflationary 
trends and conservative political security and confidence. 

Japan has often characterized unforeseen events which would 
strongly influence internal or external policies as “shocks,” i.e the 
“Nixon Shock,” “Dollar Shock,” and “Oil Shocks.” This year’s first 
shock was the Diet’s unprecedented vote of no-confidence in the Cabinet, 
causing Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira to dissolve the House of 
Representatives and to call a mid-year election. The second shock was 
Ohira’s sudden death just as the elections were getting underway. Even 
within the context of Japan’s recent history, 1980 was unique, if not 
extraordinary. Domestic affairs were most affected by events and will be 
discussed first. 


Domestic Affairs 


Economy: The inflationary effects of the “second oil crisis” continued 
to be felt in the first half of 1980. The 1980 fiscal year budget (beginning 
April 1, 1980) contained four anti-inflationary measures: (1) the 10.3% 
increase was the lowest annual increase in 21 years; (2) public works 
expenditures introduced to spur the economy in 1979 were kept at 
“zero growth” (actually a 1.7% increase represents a retrenchment); 
(3) scheduled public works projects were delayed until later quarters 
in the fiscal year;1 and (4) the 1979 revenue shortfall of 15.3 trillion yen 


1 Japan Economic Review, February 15, 1980. 
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was reduced to 14.3 trillion yen, making a net reduction of 1 trillion yen 
to be covered by the sale of government bonds and reducing the debt- 
share of overall revenues from 39.6% to 33.5%. 

The politics of the passage of the budget reflected the economic 
effect of the decline of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) majorities 
until they were in the minority in several key committees. In this case, 
a substantial revision (not an increase) amounting to 141 billion yen 
was forced by the opposition parties, particularly the Democratic So- 
cialist Party (DSP). At the time, this was considered to be the prelude 
o “the coming age of coalition government.’ 

In addition to the budgetary policies, the Bank of Japan spent 
billions of its foreign reserves in an attempt to slow down the rapidly 
increasing value of the yen, which reached a peak of 264 yen to the 
dollar on April 8. Moreover, on February 19 the Bank increased the 
official discount rate from 6.25% to 7.25%. Then on March 19 the rate 
was raised sharply by 1.75% to a full 9% and the money supply was 
more rigidly controlled. By May 7 the yen advanced to 229 and con- 
tinued to increase in value through the year. The consensus over the 
slower economy was such that while labor achieved 77% of its spring 
offensive demands (second highest in history), the wage settlement was 
only 6.87%, which seemed (erroneously) sufficient to maintain the real 
wage level. This “realism” made the anticipated “unified strikes” un- 
necessary and it was predicted that labor-management relations had en- 
tered “a new and promising era.’’4 

The second half of the year began not only with a new government 
but also with new economic conditions. The balance of payments prob- 
lem was resolved both through sharp reductions in oil imports and in- 
creases in exports to the United States, Europe, and the Middle East. 
The $3 billion deficit of January became a slight surplus in July and 
grew to nearly $1 billion by August. 

The optimism at the time of the wage settlements was undermined 
by inflation of 6-8% and by August real income was actually down 
3.4%, from the year before. The government turned its attention from 
simply fighting inflation to a simultaneous attack on recession. The 
battle on inflation centered on the proposed 1981 budget where the an- 
nual increase was to be held to 9% and the revenue shortfall (and bond 
sales) was to be reduced by another two trillion yen. The planned public 
works program was to be reduced as well. 

On the recession fighting side, the central bank’s official discount 
rate began to decline until it hit 7.25% in early November, along with 
an increase in the money supply. At about the same time, the delayed 
public works projects were rescheduled for November and December.® 
The new government and its advisory Tax System Council warned that 
tax hikes would be unavoidable within three years as part of a plan to 


2 Daily Yomiuri, March 4 and 7, 1980. 


3 Japan Economic Review, March 15, April 15, May 15, and June 15, 1980. 
4 Daily Yomiuri, June 17, 1980. ; 
5 Japan Economic Review, September 15, 1980. : 
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rehabilitate the economy. The service debt on bonds of six trillion yen 
had already matched the budgeted amounts for grants to local govern- 
ments and public works projects. 


Corruption: The government-owned International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (KDD) continued to have its problems as its for- 
mer president and his staff members were charged with embezzling 
millions of yen for the purchase of rare art objects for personal use (not 
to mention the multi-billion yen donations to politicians). Two high 
level bureaucrats from the Post and Telecommunications Ministry were 
also arrested on bribetaking charges. 

There were several scandal-related resignations within the LDP. 
One member resigned from both the party and the Diet over a Las Vegas 
gambling debt of $1.5 million, partly repaid through some Lockheed- 
related payoffs. Two others resigned from party positions for earlier 
vote-buying schemes. Finally, the Suzuki Cabinet itself was hit when 
the Health and Welfare Minister resigned for accepting a 13 million 
yen donation from a hospital. 

The usual smattering of college entrance examination scandals was 
interrupted by the shock of cheating at Waseda, one of the top private 
universities. This was also politically related inasmuch as a secretary to 
Diet member Raizo Matsuno® was charged with distributing early test 
papers in Kumamoto. The secretary’s Own son was a penenciayy of the 
cheating and entered Waseda in 1980. 

A more surprising scandal was Japan’s first Self-Defense Force spy 
case in which a retired major general and two of his officers admitted 
in court to handing over defense secrets to the Soviet Union. ‘The gen- 
eral had been involved over a long period of time, for which he re- 
ceived the maximum penalty of only one year. The LDP is now attempt- 
ing to write a more stringent anti-spying bill.” 

The aircraft bribery scandal (both Lockheed and Grumman/Mc- 
Donald-Douglas) continued with the trials of the key company officials 
and LDP politicians (including former Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka) 
but also new revelations of the depth of the corruption, including in- 
formation that Matsuno had lied before a Diet committee in 1979 
about the existence of a secret commission agreement. 


Pre-election politics: Ohira was in double-jeopardy from the time the 
Diet convened in December 1979. The opposition parties were prepar- 
ing for the regularly scheduled House of Councillors elections in June, 
hoping to use, first, the LDP weakness of a continuing minority vote in 
the elections and a bare parliamentary majority in both houses, and 
second, the continued intra-LDP bickering related to Ohira’s stubborn- 


6 Matsuno was removed from the LDP in 1979 for his involvement in the second 
aircraft scandal and was subsequently defeated in the 1979 election, He then won 
the 1980 election and is again in the House of Representatives. 

T Daily Yomiuri, March 18, 1989. 
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ness in clinging to power despite the poor showing in the October 1979 
election. The opposition parties spent the first half of the year contem- 
plating first how to topple the LDP in the election and then how a co- 
alition government might be formed. 

The dilemma for the Japan Socialist Party (JSP) was that joint effort 
with other parties required either a shift to the left or the right. Given 
the growing middle-class orientation of the public, they pragmatically 
chose the right, which required some adjustment in both defense and 
security policies. The Komeito (Clean Government Party) and DSP 
both had come around to acceptance of the security treaty, forcing the 
JSP to abandon its strict antimilitary stance. To complicate the prob- 
lem further, the DSP became supportive of a small defense buildup (and 
was the only opposition party voting in favor). The compromises finally 
led to the establishment of coalition candidates in six House of Coun- 
cillor constituencies. The Japan Communist Party (JCP) thereupon ac- 
cused the JSP of antiprogressive activities, not so much for changing its 
defense stance as for joining what amounts to an anticommunist oppo- 
sition coalition. 

The LDP continued its usual intraparty factional bickering, but 
this year’s version took a new twist with Takeo Miki retreating to the 
sidelines while Toshio Komoto inherited his faction as one of the new 
generation of leaders (new but not young at age 68). Takeo Fukuda was 
also moving to the sidelines, generally to make room for Shintaro Abe, 
the current LDP Policy Board Chairman and son-in-law of Nobusuke 
Kishi, from whom Fukuda originally inherited the faction. However, 
Fukuda’s other close follower, Ichiro Nakagawa, was meanwhile con- 
solidating his own independent faction. On April 2, Munenori Akagi, 
long known for his leadership of the Asian-Africa Study Group (4-4 
Ken), led in the organization of the “LDP Renovation League,” which 
was both anti-Ohira and pro-new generation and looked forward even 
to a new political party centering on dissidents from the Miki, Naka- 
sone, and Fukuda factions. 

In the main arena, the big guns were looking towards a showdown 
with Ohira in the LDP’s second biennial primary election in November. 
The main contenders were the perennial also-rans, Yasuhiro Nakasone 
and Komoto. Nakasone, as usual, was wavering in his commitment to 
the Fukuda-Miki-Nakasone antileadership grouping, for two reasons. 
First, the other two had different motivations as former premiers and, 
second, he wanted to be able to switch positions if Ohira rebounded 
through a strong LDP win in the House of Councillors elections. Fur- 
thermore, Nakasone was far behind in the race to buy delegates for the 
fall primary (by paying the 2000 yen membership fee in the LDP). 
Ohira was said to have 1.5 million members but Komoto was gaining 
through the expenditure of two billion yen and one million paid sup- 
porters.8 Even within the Tanaka faction, Noboru Takeshita and Shin 
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Kanemaru were positioning themselves for top leadership through their 
own “subfactions” (and contrary to Tanaka's will). 

The Ohira government meanwhile was trying to use its power to 
control both the LDP and the opposition parties. Its main tactic with 
the opposition was to try to divide them over the issues of defense, the 
use of nuclear energy, and administrative streamlining. On each issue 
the DSP and Komeito leaned towards the government while the JSP 
was against.? The JSP countered by calling for mutual “indignation” 
over Ohira’s laxness in dealing with corruption. As part of this tactic 
the JSP relied upon the traditional parliamentary maneuver of a non- 
confidence motion.0 On May 11, the opposition parties threatened to 
bring the nonconfidence motion if the Diet did not handle the KDD 
and other scandals. DSP leader Ikko Kasuga had the foresight to warn 
them that they had better be prepared for the financial and political 
consequences of an election so soon after the one in October 1979. They 
should have listened, for on May 16 Japan was rocked with the success- 
ful 243-187 vote of no-confidence—a vote which no one wanted. 

At the time of the vote, the LDP dissidents were in the midst of 
making some demands on Ohira for reform in return for cooperation, 
using the threat of a Diet boycott to back up their demands, But Ohira’s 
group forced the beginning of the session even while the intraparty talks 
continued. Nakasone led his faction onto the floor, but Fukuda and 
Miki kept 69 of their members away, enough for a 13-vote victory if they 
had voted. Thus the first of the two midyear shocks was underway. 

Ohira could have resigned and let the LDP choose a replacement, 
but his stubbornness made him choose dissolution of the lower house 
instead and a double election on June 22. Predictions were for both his 
and the LDP’s downfall. The LDP secretary-general openly hinted at a 
middle-of-the-road coalition. Tanaka and Ohira faction members de- 
manded that official party nominations: be denied the leaders of the 
boycott, including Nakagawa, Miki, and Fukuda. These dissidents were 
themselves contemplating defection of their own, but Nakasone de 
clined to join them, citing his own willingness to vote on the noncon- 
fidence motion. The predictable outcome occurred when the dissidents 
denied any desire to form a new party and the LDP agreed to endorse 
all members who would submit a signed written oath pledging to abide 
by the party rules and charter on ethics. 

Thé stakes in the double election were the highest in postwar Japan 
because for the first time the LDP was in danger of losing its majority 
in either or both houses. Consequently, the number of candidates was 
kept low—285 (the lowest ever) for 126 seats in the House of Coun- 
cillors and only 830 candidates for 511 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There were six joint opposition candidates in the upper 
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house and 51 joint candidates of two or more of the opposition parties 
in the lower house elections, 32 of these involving the DSP and Komeito 
only. 

"The unexpected intervening factor began May 31 when Ohira was 
hospitalized for fatigue (following Premier Hua’s visit), later diagnosed 
as a stricture of the heart. At first, it was expected to be a one week rest 
and then two weeks. Eventually, Ohira invited a senior colleague to 
take charge of the campaign for him. Miki and Fukuda were among all 
those except the closest followers and family who were not allowed to 
visit Ohira. Only Nakagawa spoke negatively about the illness, saying 
it was “due to his forcible way of steering politics aimed only at main- 
taining his own position.” ™ It was said that all Ohira could think about 
was what his two longtime colleagues and rivals, Miki and Fukuda, were 
up to (which was very little, in fact). Ohira died suddenly on June 12 
and. Japan’s political world went into a new orbit. 

In the usual nepotism pattern of recent years, Ohira’s son-in-law 
and longtime personal secretary was nominated (and elected) for his 
house seat. Just before either the funeral or the election succession talks 
began, the “Young Turks” had organized a group centering on the “new 
generations” in several factions, appropriately termed the “society of 
new leaders,” who now demanded a change of generations “by ousting 
former premiers and other LDP leaders from influential posts.”!? The 
leading contenders for the succession were Nakasone and Komoto, who 
were quickly joined by Kiichi Miyazawa as the Ohira faction heir (or 
so most people surmised). The election had to be completed first to see 
if there would even be an opportunity to lead the party or the country. 

The LDP secretariat played the situation well. Letters were sent to 
all LDP candidates assuring them of the companionship of Ohira’s soul 
in the campaign. The opposition parties, already squabbling over policy 
positions and rumors of defections to form coalitions with the LDP, 
were suddenly devoid of their primary target—Ohira and his “power 
supported by money.” The situation was vividly illustrated by the plight 
of the Asahi Shimbun cartoonist who early in the campaign had por- 
trayed Ohira as a cow. Now, as penance, he drew a second cartoon 
showing angelic cherubims (Ohira was a Christian) carrying the Ohira 
cow into heaven, but in the next frame we see the devil taking the 
cartoonist off to perdition. 

The double election turned out to be a double victory for the LDP, 
which won 284 seats outright in the House of Representatives and later 
added 5 independent seats for 289 (compared to 258 seats before the 
election). This amounted to 57% of the seats and far more than the 
271-seat “stable majority” hoped for. The popular LDP vote also re- 
versed the recent downward trend, rising from 44.6% in 1979 to 47.9%. 
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Ohira’s “bold” bid for 63 House of Councillor seats turned out to be 
72 seats, including the independents who joined later, raising the LDP 
total to 137 of the 252 seats, or 54%. 

The JSP retained its 107 seats in the lower house but declined from 
52 to 47 seats in the upper house. The JCP lost 10 seats (down to 29) in 
the lower house and 4 seats (down to 12) in the upper house. The 
Komeito was the big loser, dropping from 57 to 33 seats in the lower 
house and staying at 28 in the upper house. The DSP’s seats went down 
from 35 to 32 in the lower house and up from 10 to 12 in the upper 
house. The New Liberal Club (NLC) rebounded from 4 to 12 seats in 
the lower house and stayed at 2 in the upper house. Thus the price for 
the success of the LDP was paid by the JCP and Komeito in the lower 
house and the JSP and JCP in the upper house. Among the joint op- 
position candidates, 23 won and 16 lost in both houses, compared to 
23 wins and 11 losses in the 1979 lower house election. 

Several factors are cited for the conservative tide. The weather was 
fair and the turnout a high 74% (highest since 1958 and a sharp con- 
trast to the lowest vote since 1947 in 1979)—-both factors favoring the 
LDP. The double election prevented a true joint opposition from form- 
ing because the multiple-member lower house districts inevitably create 
more conflict among the contestants. A public opinion survey showed 
that the double election also caused the “floating vote” to turn out at 
a much higher rate than normal with the LDP picking up 31.8% of that 
vote, compared to 17.7% for the JSP and less than 10% for each of the 
other parties. The survey also showed that more than 20% of all voters 
supported the LDP for reasons associated with Ohira’s death, 12.1% 
saying it strengthened their wavering resolve to vote LDP, 8.7% saying 
it had encouraged them to vote after first deciding not to, and even 
1.4% who said that they had switched parties.4* Thus the other parties 
did not actually lose their own traditional support, and the LDP with- 
out the “death phenomenon” could easily revert to that of recent elec- 
tions. 


Post-election politics: The second phase for the opposition parties 
was one of adaptation, particularly for the JSP. Party chairman Ichio 
Asukata has been gradually inching his party to the right in hopes of 
getting in a position to once again become a reasonably viable alterna- 
tive to the LDP. In 1979 he had visited the U.S. to exhibit a new prag- 
matism by associating with nonsocialist countries, which in 1980 he ex- 
panded to include several European and Middle East countries. The 
JSP also joined the other parties in opposing the LDP’s postelection 
abandonment of the special scandal-investigating committees in the 
Diet. However, the DSP moved a little farther right by supporting the 
government’s defense program. The Komeito was right behind in its 
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new policy program of October wherein it accepted the security treaty 
and no longer spoke of the party as being anti-LDP. 

The membership of the JSP remained a low 55,000, adding fuel to 
the internal conflicts between the moderates and the “Socialism Society” 
(known as the Kyokai) on the doctrinaire left. Factions were also again 
taking shape with 52 Diet members organizing into an anti-Kyokai 
group in November. The leadership also decided it was time to prepare 
a new and more moderate “road to Socialism” document, both to pre- 
serve its own center and right and to reflect its pragmatic approach to 
the real situation in Japanese society. 

While the election served to subdue the opposition, it conversely 
stimulated the LDP, both in leadership struggles and in policy matters. 
Many felt that this was a good opportunity for the new generation to 
emerge, but Nakasone and Komoto were both adamant in seeking their 
place in the sun first. The key question concerned the permanency of 
the succession. Would it be a caretaker until the November party elec- 
tion (which would favor Komoto with his one-million votes) or become 
a strong government, with the election possibly cancelled? 

The decision “emerged” that the leader would be chosen by “con- 
census” if possible. To aid in this (so every candidate would be “ac- 
ceptable”), the factions began to disband, beginning with the Komoto 
faction (formerly the Miki faction) and followed quickly by all the 
others. After much infighting among the “nonfactions,” the three favor- 
ites were finally eliminated and suddenly the Ohira faction put forth its 
second choice, Zenko Suzuki, who emerged on July 5 as the favorite. 
Both Komoto and Nakasone were prevailed upon by the party seniors 
and agreed to withdraw in return for equal positions in the cabinet. 
Suzuki called this typical consensus technique “the right man in the 
right place.” With the party president already designated for the next 
two and a half years, the party membership of three million quickly 
declined to one million.!4 

‘The new cabinet was unveiled on July 17 and the “right men” 
turned out to be five members from the new Suzuki faction (“nonfac- 
tion” for a few more months), four from Tanaka, two from Fukuda, 
two from Nakasone, two from Komoto, one from Nakagawa, and two 
neutral. The top party leaders, along with party president Suzuki, in- 
clude Sakurauchi (Nakasone) continuing as secretary general, Susumu 
Nikaido (Tanaka, and a “gray official” from the Lockheed scandals) as 
Executive Board chairman, and Abe (Fukuda) as Policy Board chair- 
man. The other leading contender, Miyazawa, was appointed Chief 
Cabinet Secretary where he could either be the chief adviser to Suzuki 
or build up his own connections with other factions for a bid to succeed 
Suzuki (or both). The transition was so smooth that the initial public 
support level was 48.2%—quite high for Japan. 
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Suzuki proclaimed that his top priorities would include the re- 
habilitation of state finances, increased social welfare (“rather than seek 
more wealth”), administrative reform, and political ethics.16 The only 
policy area where he would not meet resistance was in fiscal reform, as 
his own LDP colleagues would oppose the reforms which would elim- 
inate some of their regional bureaucratic connections. 

A number of the government proposals and actions were perceived 
to be “a tilt to the right,” meaning supportive of the more conservative 
positions. Tanaka is said to have commented: “Now that the people 
have given the LDP a landslide victory, the party can now do anything 
it wants to.”17 Among these “things” was the cancellation of the Diet 
investigation committees, preferential treatment of the defense budget, 
increase (first in three years) in the producers’ prices of rice, a Suzuki 
visit to the Yasukuni shrine to war dead, raising questions about an 
“independent” constitution, and suggesting revision in the upper house 
election system. 

In general, though, policy matters followed a centrist line. In the 
first session under Suzuki, the Diet passed 25 of the 35 bills submitted, 
including the three defense bills supported by the LDP, DSP, and NLC. 
Suzuki’s responses to interpellations were read verbatim from notes pre- 
pared by bureaucrats, from which “slips of the tongue” are unlikely {as 
well as any persona] expressions of opinion). Suzuki’s performance and 
his motto that “no earthly power is stronger than a people in harmony” 
helped increase his popular acceptance to 58.3% (compared to 62% for 
Tanaka in 1972). 

By the end of the year, factions were not only functioning as usual 
but the secretary general had actually encouraged their reestablishment. 
‘Tanaka's faction was the largest, with 95 members in both houses, and 
both Komoto and Miyazawa made overtures to him by holding lengthy 
conferences in his offce—indicating that Tanaka, for a man on trial 
and not even a member of the LDP, holds a lot of power. 


Defense and Foreign Affairs 


Japan seems to be in the midst of altering the direction of its re- 
lations with the world, both in terms of its economic ties and its se- 
curity arrangements. As late as 1978 Japan was speaking of an “omni- 
directional” peace diplomacy which, according to the 1978 “Blue Paper 
of Diplomacy,” was based on building relations of mutual trust with 
“all other nations regardless of their political structure, size and geo- 
graphical location.” The 1980 version of the same document shows a 
significant change to a position of protecting Japan’s interests. The 
change is based upon an “underlying principle” of “a strong faith in 
defending freedom and democracy,” which requires that “Western coun- 
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tries should unite to protect their common values,” meaning that Japan 
has to fulfill some international responsibilities to that community.'§ 
This is a change more in relation to Indochina and the Soviet Union 
than anything, for the policy toward both the third world and the west- 
ern industrial states remained on the same course. 


Defense policy: Debate over defense was a central issue throughout 
the year. In the early part of the year discussion centered on whether 
U.S. forces in Japan could deploy directly from Japanese territory to 
the Indian Ocean and the Middle East under the security treaty, but 
the government in general avoided responding to more than interpre- 
tation of the relevant clauses of the treaty. Before the year was over, 
however, a 49-man joint U.S.-Japan task force issued a report calling 
for a credible joint American-European-Japanese deterrent force in the 
Middle East.39 

The task force was still attempting to work within the Japanese 
constitutional framework by calling on Japan to utilize civilian ships 
and aircraft for a massive air and sea lift. The crucial “vital interest” 
involved for such a commitment was deemed present given the insta- 
bility of the area and the fact that “neither the NATO nations nor 
Japan will be able to free themselves from vital dependence on Mid- 
dle East oil for many years to come,” according to the report. 

The U.S. did not let Japan forget that while the Japan-U.S. ratio 
in GNP was 1:2, the ratio in defense appropriations was only 1:10 (or, 
put another way, Japan was committing only 0.9% of GNP to defense 
in contrast to 5% for the U.S.). The U.S. Senate openly criticized Japan 
for its “free ride” in security while using the American export market 
to pay its oil bills. During the Carter-Ohira summit in Washington in 
May, Ohira made a commitment to achieving a one percent of GNP 
defense program as soon as possible. Defense Secretary Brown asked 
Japan to reach that goal by 1983 rather than 1984 as planned, which 
would mean increasing the defense budget by 15.4% each of the three 
years. Given that the 1980 budget increased only 6.5%, this was a big 
order. 

The biggest obstacle to the expenditure was not the power of the 
opposition parties or public opinion but the Finance Ministry, which 
is responsible for the budget that would be necessary to reconstruct 
Japanese finances. External demands—even from the U.S.—are secon- 
dary in the priorities of this most powerful of Japanese ministries. 
Following the elections, however, the new director-general of the De- 
fense Agency and other LDP hawks began a concerted effort to achieve 
the goal of one percent of GNP. The Finance Ministry argued that 
Japan was doing well, ranking defense expenditures eighth interna- 
tionally, while the hawks countered that Japan was 2lst in per capita 
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spending on defense and 30th in ratio of GNP. Ohira’s brain trust on 
defense issued its report on July 2, which called for an increase to 1.1% 
of GNP as a “minimum necessity.’’20 

In the end, the Finance Ministry yielded only to the extent of con- 
sidering a 9.7% increase rather than the 7.9% general limit being ap- 
plied in the inflation-fighting budget. The lower figure would only have 
paid for increased personnel costs, while the upper limit allows some 
military hardware purchases, but even then it barely reaches the current 
0.9% level and makes no progress toward the 1% goal—and there was 
some doubt in early December that even this would stand. 

Several other developments relating to defense matters also took 
place during 1980. For the first time the Self-Defense Forces participated 
in joint military exercises with the U.S., Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand—the “RimPac 80” exercises held in early March. In October 
the government announced that it reserved the right to dispatch its 
defense forces overseas for “nonmilitary purpose,” including nonmili- 
tary support to U.N. peacekeeping forces. In late November, Suzuki 
claimed that Japan could legally protect sea lanes carrying vital re- 
sources to Japan. Finally, the Prime Minister joined his Justice Minister 
in expressing a “private opinion” that the peace constitution was sub- 
ject to review, while his Cabinet had an official position of full support 
for the constitution as it stands. 


U.S.-Japan relations: ‘The U.S. rarely speaks of Japan’s weak defense 
commitment without speaking as well of Japan’s low rate of third world 
assistance and its high rate of exports to the U.S. In fact, the U.S. should 
be fairly satisfied with the increased Japanese commitment to America’s 
positions in the Middle East, Afghanistan, and Indochina. 

The point of highest contention in 1980 was the continued high 
rate of exports of automobiles to the U.S. American companies unsuc- 
cessfully filed a petition for relief with the U.S. International Trade 
Commission. Both the U.S. and Japanese governments urged Japanese 
automakers to reduce exports and consider building assembly plants in 
the U.S.21 Toyota would not go along with the requests, but it did be- 
gin negotiations for a joint venture arrangement for a world car with 
Ford." Nissan actually agreed near year’s end to build an assembly 
plant in Tennessee to be operational in the fall of 1983.3 

One longstanding point of contention appears to have been con- 
cluded in December when the government-owned Nippon Telephone 
and Telegraph Company finally agreed partially to demands to allow 
American companies to bid for mainline equipment—allowing initial 
bidding on $1.5 billion in equipment (of over $5 billion).?4 
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Japan-Soviet relations: Relations between these Asian neighbors are 
as cold as the wind and water between their territories. Japan did little 
to warm them up, despite the warnings of the president of the Japan 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry that to do otherwise would cause 
Japan to “suffer national economic losses”—particularly in regard to 
participation in Siberian development.?® 

A quick review of the year shows a very pro-American stance. The 
Diet voted unanimously, with the JCP abstaining, to request the Soviet 
Union to quit Afghanistan—a request repeated at home and abroad by 
the leaders, and backed up with joint economic sanctions with Europe 
and America. Along the same line, Japan joined in the boycott of the 
Summer Olympics in Moscow and provided economic assistance to 
Pakistan to help care for Afghanistan refugees. As for the Soviet support 
of the Vietnam invasion of Cambodia, Japan continued to support the 
ASEAN position of recognition of the Pol Pot regime and actively en- 
couraged that position with other third world countries. Finally, Japan 
continued to press the Soviet Union to negotiate over the Northern 
Territories and to reduce the troop buildup in the area. 

The Soviet Union failed to send an official emissary to the Ohira 
state funeral, which left the field open for an informal summit meeting 
of China, Japan, and the U.S. This event then took on the appearance 
of an anti-Soviet Asian alliance looking to contain the Asian strategy 
of the Soviet Union. 


Japan-China relations: There have been three Japan-China summits 
within one year. In the December 1979 meeting in Beijing a basic foun- 
dation for future economic and cultural ties was laid. The 1972 and 
1978 agreements were reconfirmed and then Ohira pledged to cooper- 
ate in China’s economic reconstruction, specifically promising 50 billion 
yen in credits for 1980 projects and preferential tariffs on certain exports 
to Japan. The Chinese reciprocated by agreeing to accept Japanese co- 
operation in the development of energy resources.?® 

Premier Hua visited Japan from May 27 through June 1 and again 
at the July 5 funeral. These were the first visits of a Chinese chief of 
state to Japan and were geared to improve mutual images. The talks 
centered on mutual concerns for Asian and Middle Eastern problems. 
Hua stated in a televised address to the Japanese people that China’s 
basic foreign policy was “to intensify our economic cooperation with 
Japan and other nations on (the) basic principles of equality, recipro- 
city, and mutual supplementation of each others’ needs.” Japan’s needs 
included the energy supplies, which Hua promised to send. China’s 
needs were technology transfer, and Japan promised these.27 The year 
ended with Foreign Minister Ito leading five other ministers to Beijing 
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for the first regular Japan-China ministerial conference. The focus was 
on economic matters, such as China's cancellation of multi-billion dol- 
lar projects.?8 


Japan-Korea relations: The main concern of Japan was how to deal 
with the domestic upheaval in South Korea. Foreign Minister Ito was 
candid in stating: “We thought the South Korean government would 
revise the constitution and hold a presidential election under the lead- 
ership of President Choi. . .. Choi resigned before any of these things 
were done. The domestic situation is very difficult.’’29 

Japan had no choice but to recognize the military regime of Chun 
Doo Hwan, but expressed grave concerns about the trial of opposition 
party leader Kim Dae Jung who was charged with sedition in connec- 
tion with the Kwangju insurrection. Following the death sentence on 
Kim, Japan has worked feverishly to prevent the execution. This is a 
difficult task for Korea’s former colonial masters and a charge of inter- 
ference is expected. In addition, Japan is not anxious to jeopardize im- 
portant future economic and security ties. These facts make Japan’s 
actions somewhat amazing. Ito warned that “such an event (Kim’s exe- 
cution), if it really happens, will cause a serious split in the friendly 
relations enjoyed by the Japanese and Korean people.”8° Prime Min- 
ister Suzuki met Korean Ambassador Choi Kyung Noh on November 
21 and expressed further concern over Kim’s fate. This meeting spawned 
anti-Japanese rallies in Seoul and union threats of sanctions against 
South Korea in Japan.*! Japan even went so far as to threaten to alter 
its relationships with North Korea. Suzuki himself in early December 
warned that Kim’s execution would cause Japan to reconsider both 
relations with North Korea and present cooperation with South Korea.3? 


Japan-Asia/Pacific relations: Japan continued its policy under the 
Fukuda Doctrine (1977) of stressing its economic ties to its near neigh- 
bors. The ASEAN states were the only region other than the Middle 
East to enjoy trade surpluses with Japan, largely because of imports of 
vital natural resources, particularly Indonesian oil—now Japan’s second 
major source after Saudi Arabia. Japan has clearly committed its future 
to strong economic interdependencies with ASEAN states.*4 

Ohira began 1980 with a goodwill tour of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Oceania from January 15-20. During the trip, Ohira enunciated 
once more his Pacific Basin concept for cultural, economic, and techno- 
logical cooperation around the Pacific Rim.%4 

The Suzuki government has continued to show high interest in the 
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Asian region. Foreign Minister Ito visited Thailand, Burma, India, 
and Pakistan in August offering credits, aid to refugees, and seeking 
support for a 1981 bid for a nonpermanent seat on the U.N. Security 
Council.35 Ito’s visit to refugee camps should help improve Japan’s 
image of showing little concern for fellow Asians. MITI Minister Roku- 
suke Tanaka followed up in September with a visit to the ASEAN coun- 
tries where he committed Japan to funding regional industrial projects 
and technical training and exchange. The year ended with a promise 
that Suzuki would visit the same five ASEAN countries in January 1981. 


Oil diplomacy and Iran: The 1978-1979 “second oil crisis” for Japan 
was successfully overcome as Japan achieved a 6.1% growth in GNP in 
the 1979 fiscal year ending in March. Furthermore, the oil-induced 
trade deficits ended by July as Japan reduced its oil consumption by 
30% from the previous year—and still the oil import bill rose by 11%. 

The biggest problem was Iran. Japan refused to pay Iran’s demand 
for an extra $2.50 per barrel, which eventually led to a complete cutoff 
of Iranian oil—a blessing in disguise considering that Iran would short- 
ly thereafter be at war with Iraq. Japan obviously made up the short- 
fall because it ended the year with a 100-day supply and the government 
searching for land storage to replace the floating tanker storage depots.?¢ 

The problem with Iran did not end with this intermediate solu- 
tion. The Mitsui Trading Company had become involved in a joint 
venture for a petrochemical project which was now 85% complete but 
with a tremendous price escalation into the $2~3 billion range. The 
chief guarantors of the investment are the Industrial Bank of Japan and 
the (Japan) Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund. With interest run- 
ning at nearly $500,000 per day and the potential of a long-term oil 
supply, the investment cannot be abandoned but neither can Japan 
yield totally to Iran’s demands. 


Conclusion 


Japan has shown again in 1980 that it is a country of contrasts. It 
seems to operate the most efficient, effective, and adaptive economy in 
history from a semicorrupt and factionalized political base. This image 
ignores the concensus-building process that begins with the balance of 
factions in the cabinet, builds out to the bureaucrats who advise the 
politicians, and culminates in the creation of a “conservative coalition” 
which includes the leaders of the business world. Thus, Japan has con- 
sistently overcome the “shocks” of the past and the present, in 1980 
being assisted by the voters who strengthened the conservative political 
base of this consensual framework. 
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VIETNAM IN 1980: THE 
GATHERING STORM? 





Douglas Pike 


NO SHATTERING TRAUMAS occurred in Vietnam in 1980 
as in the past several years, but none the less one cannot escape the un- 
easy sense that at year’s end Vietnam stood at a fateful crossroad. Ahead 
are two roads, equally unattractive. One is new and uncharted with all 
the uncertainty that implies, and the other is the same failed course out 
of the past which might bring improvement but risks failure even worse 
than that of 1980. | 

The situation that Hanoi faces is not a crisis but it is still far more 
serious than any confronting Vietnam for several decades. Lightning is 
not about to devastate the village in the valley, but a potential ava- 
lanche continues to accumulate ominously on the mountain side above 
itt 

Vietnam’s condition exhibits the following elements: 


(1) Poverty that steadily deepens, defying all remedial measures 
and slowly pushing Vietnam to the edge of malnutrition. 


1 Sources for this article chiefly are the Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS) Daily Report on Asia and the Pacific, the famed “Yellow Book” and its com- 
panion publication, Vietnam Report, translations of Indochinese materials by the 
Joint Publications Research Service (JPRS). Without these two publications of in- 
estimable value, Hanoi watching would be virtually impossible. Another major source 
was exiting Vietnamese refugees, both the “boat people” who made it to the U.S. 
and the prominent defectors, such as Hoang Van Hoang and. Truong Nhu Tang, 
who are providing vast amounts of new information. See also Pham Van Dong’s 
August Revolution anniversary speech (FBIS Yellow Book, September 3) and Le 
Duan’s Ho Chi Minh City Party Congress speech (October 22). See also the work of 
Visiting journalists: Paul Vogel of UPI, Don Obedorfer of The Washington Post, 
K. Kokura of Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), Barry Wain of The Wall Street Journal, 
John-Pierre Gallois of Agence France Presse and Bengt Albons of Dagens Nyheter 
(Stockholm); also the reports of Henry Kamm of The New York Times; and the 
most prolific reporter currently working the Indochina beat, Nayan Chanda of The 
Far Eastern Economic Review. 
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(2) Economic stagnation, the culmination of an economic decline 
that began at the war's end, chiefly the result of a series of extraordinar- 
ily bad decisions by the 17 men of the Politburo who run Vietnam. 

(3) The quagmire of the Kampuchean war, and the continuing 
cold war with China that ever threatens to turn hot. 

(4) An unhealthy and unwanted dependence—for food, oil, arma- 
ments, raw materials—on the Soviets, whom the Vietnamese neither trust 
nor particularly like. 

(5) In foreign relations, deeper isolation and encirclement by 
enemies, with only two countries it can truly call friends: the USSR and 
Cuba. 

(6) Increased discontent where it counts in Vietnam, in the upper 
ranks of the Vietnamese Communist Party and in the military and se- 
curity apparat. 

(7) Lack of a development strategy, or, more precisely, collapse of 
faith in the previous strategy for economic development? 

(8) A leadership succession problem with the present rulers in- 
creasingly embittered and anachronistic, but reluctant to arrange a 
generational transfer of power. 


The Economy 


For the people of Vietnam, 1980 was a year of crushing economic 
defeat. Five years after Indochinese communism’s stunning military vic- 
tory, 50 million Vietnamese are in far worse economic shape than at the 
immediate end of the war. Hanoi residents today have less to eat, cer- 
tainly less protein, than during the darkest days of the war. Poverty is 
everywhere apparent, in the threadbare clothing, the substandard hous- 
ing, the pharmacy shelves bare of Western medicines. The Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam suffers the world’s worst trade deficit and survives 
only because of the socialist world dole. Its current inflation rate runs 
ten times that of the wartime years. There is a shortage of everything 
in Vietnam, even coffins. 

There are many disparate reasons for Vietnam’s economic malaise 
but generally they form into two general clusters: the effects of the war 
and failed economic leadership. 

The first cluster—residual wartime problems—is the more or less 
normal economic disarray of a country emerging from a war.. During 
this time there are production maladjustments, distribution difficulties, 
and high unemployment. Many of Vietnam’s problems stemming from 
the war probably have been eliminated, but undoubtedly more remain. 
In any event, these represent the lesser of the economic difficulties. 

The second cluster of reasons for Vietnam’s condition, much more 
knotty, is strictly postwar in origin—that is, those events and develop- 
ments dating from April 1975. Almost all turn on or deeply involve 
shortsighted Hanoi leadership and poor decision-making. Chief among 


2 More precisely, this is an insoluble (for the moment) and paradoxical problem 
of priorities for the Party’s operative strategy of “self-sufficiency independence” in 
nation-building: priority must now go to the military, which diverts resources from 
modernization, which increases dependence on the USSR. 
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these are: erroneous and inadequate assessment of need by the Polit- 
buro; inappropriate high-level plans; overly rapid collectivization of 
southern agriculture; deliberate destruction of the existing domestic 
trade system; exacerbation of social problems and ethnic relations with 
spin off effects on the economy; war with Kampuchea and with China; 
loss of technical skills through the expulsion of ethnic Chinese and 
middle-class Vietnamese; technical mistakes and economic mismanage- 
ment resulting in insolvency of enterprises and in supply and distribu- 
tion breakdowns; lack of investment capital; loss of noncommunist 
foreign economic aid; economic corruption; the New Economic Zone; 
and.a series of natural disasters including typhoons, floods, and drought. 

The second cluster offers Vietnam as a national illustration of the 
psychiatrist’s commonplace diagnosis that being frustrated is disagree- 
able, but that the real disasters in life begin when you get what you 
want. Clearly the ruling Politburo, which handled well the frustrations 
of war, cannot cope with success. 

Food production, Vietnam’s perennially most critical economic 
problem, again failed to meet the country’s basic needs. Shortfall in 
food production in the past decade has ranged from 15% to 20%, and 
preliminary estimates indicate a 20% shortfall for 1980. A food shortage 
is of course the most serious economic difficulty that can beset a country. 
The Vietnamese government in 1980 struggled to maintain equitable 
food distribution in the face of dwindling supplies, using the mechan- 
ism of rationing. The basic rice ration in the North during the war was 
15 kilograms per person per month, and generally was available to all 
(although there were periods between harvests with a 30% grain sub- 
stitute); the PAVN troops’ ration was 21 kg per month. In the past 
three years, rations have been steadily cut. The 1980 rice ration ranged 
from 8 to 10 kg per month (of which 75% was substitute grains) and 
about 18 kgs per month for troops and security personnel. Despite the 
protein shortage, Vietnam continued to send the USSR some 325 tons 
of pork a month. 

In September 1979, the Party’s Sixth Plenum issued an important 
resolution, universally referred to simply as Resolution Six, designed to 
reverse the economic decline, and in its broadest interpretation, repre- 
senting a timid experiment in a new economic philosophy. What is 
involved in the implementation of Resolution Six is a two-fold prob- 
lem: first, the abstract ideological problem of how to produce food by 
exclusively socialist {i.e., noncapitalist) means; and second, what is 
blandly termed “the state gain procurement” problem—that is, how to 
get produced food away from farmers. At least 10% of all rice grown 
in the North and a full 50% of that grown in the South never goes 
through the state’s hands. Most of it eventually is eaten—actually the 
distribution system employed is fairly efficient—but lack of control over 
the process galls the leadership, especially the more ideologically in- 
clined. It is too soon to evaluate the success or failure of Resolution Six, 
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but there are some indications that by late 1980 it had resulted in in- 
creased grain harvests in the South. There were also indications of 
major sabotage efforts by middle and lower ranking Party cadres, since 
the net effect of some Resolution Six programs was to shunt the Party 
aside at the grass-roots level.’ 

In addition to food shortages, Vietnam in 1980 suffered shortages 
of virtually all other domestic trading goods, housing, etc. Availability 
of consumer goods has dropped by 50% in the past five years and prices 
have increased ten fold in the past two decades. Soap production, by 
way of illustration, has dropped steadily since 1977; 1980 production 
was only 40% of the 1977 rate. Some soap plants during the year oper- 
ated at only 8% capacity because raw materials were lacking. The stag- 
nation in light industry is particularly striking to returning foreigners, 
such as French, who lived in Vietnam in the early days. They say they 
find the same plant structure in the North as when the French were 
there, yet the population is now four times as large. 

Increased mobilization efforts and heavy manpower demands for 
Kampuchea stretched the SRV labor force as thin as during wartime. 
The number of persons now under arms full time—that is, removed 
from the productive labor market—has climbed in the past two years 
from about 600,000 to 1.1 million (Vietnam now has the fourth largest 
standing army in the world). Military affairs increasingly take a heavier 
slice of the Vietnamese economy. The 1980 military budget, estimated 
at $3.8 billion, is about 47% of total state expenditures and about 28% 
of the national income. 


Political Scene 


By all evidence an extraordinary pessimism settled on the Viet- 
namese people in 1980, a compound of disgruntlement and discontent 
on the part of Party cadres and members, disillusionment and a sense 
of hopelessness among intellectuals, and a generally sour “‘antisocialist” 
mood among the general public. The sense of it was that the country 
was being overwhelmed by economic and security problems with which 
an aging leadership was unable to cope. For the first time there was open 
speculation about the collapse of the present system, in which all is 
built around the Party. As a result, the Party lost enormous credibility 
among both its own members and outsiders. Antigovernment graffiti 
appeared on public buildings in Hanoi, something unknown a few 
years ago. Throughout the year the mass media carefully but explicitly 
referred to manifestations of antistate feelings: food demonstrations, 
work-place strikes and riots, systematic disobedience to governmental 


3 For a detailed description of the rather complex Resolution Six, and a tenta- 
tive analysis of its success and prospects, see the author’s “Vietnam and Its Sixth 
Party Plenum Resolution On the Economy,” in the forthcoming issue of Contempo- 
rary Southeast Asia (Singapore). 
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orders (chiefly at the provincial level), economic sabotage, rising crime, 
social disturbances, rumor mongering, subversion, and counterrevolu- 
tion.* 

Vietnam’s new constitution, its third, had slow passage through 
the Hanoi policy mechanism in 1980, indicating it was encountering 
some sort of doctrinal or political resistance. Essentially a Truong Chinh 
creation, the draft has been in preparation since 1975 and was original- 
ly to have been promulgated in mid-1978. The first draft was circulated 
in 1978 and a “final” draft officially released in August 1979, The late 
1980 timetable called for its promulgation in early 1981 which pre- 
sumably would mean that national assembly elections would follow 
shortly. 

Changes in the top Vietnamese leadership in 1980 were the most 
farreaching ever. Indeed, in a sense it can be said they are the first sig- 
nificant change in the history of the ruling communist system, excepting 
of course those resulting from death. Most came in February and in all 
involved more than twenty individuals at the Politburo/Central Com- 
mittee /Cabinet-level who were fired, transferred, or eased into retire- 
ment. ‘The three sectors most directly involved were the economic sec- 
tor, the armed forces, and internal security within both the Party and 
the State, so it seemed clear that the changes were designed to rectify 
problems in these three areas. The changes also suggest that a more 
complex political condition has emerged so that no single explanation 
or line of reasoning can suffice. Rather a number of forces converged, 
resulting in a political restructuring on several fronts simultaneously.® 

The Hanoi leadership during 1980 was held together by the over- 
riding common interest still existing among the seventeen men of the 
Politburo to adhere to the principal of collective leadership. Increasing- 
ly, however, in day-to-day administrative terms two key figures held 
things together—Le Duan and Le Duc Tho. Le Duan as first among 
equals and Le Duc Tho as his alter ego dominated the Politburo’s Ban 
Thuong Vu {or inner circle of five), the other three being Truong 
Chinh, Pham Hung, and Pham Van Dong. 

Political developments in Vietnam in 1980 suggested that the sys- 
tem’s two great strengths—the Party contro] mechanism and the Polit- 
buro’s pragmatic competence—were faltering for the first time. The 
leadership reacted with Resolution Six and a series of personnel changes 
which may or may not suffice for the time being. More important per- 
haps is the question of whether these moves were forced on the Polit- 
buro from below, not from the rank and file but from all important 
corps of leading cadres, numbering not more than a few hundred, found 
just below the Central Committee level. This appears to be the case— 


pane 


4 Typical of this public acknowledgement is Radio Hanoi, January 21, 1980. 

5 There are at least five such dimensions of the meaning of 1980 political changes 
in Vietnam. For a detailed discussion of these see the author’s chapter in the Year- 
book on International Communist Affairs 1981, published by the Hoover Institution 
Press, Stanford, California. 
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that is, there was great cadre pressure which was a manifestation of 
cadre reaction to the economic stagnation, the Kampuchean war, and 
Vietnam’s psychological isolation on the world scene. 

If, as it now appears, cadre perception of the Party as the great 
eternal rock is eroding, its significance cannot be overstated. The system 
was held together by a tiny minority of Party cadres—tar less than one 
percent of the population—moved by faith in Party monolithism and 
motivated by an omniscient leadership. Should these steel bands be 
loosened, enormous centripital forces of factions would immediately take 
over, the outcome of which no one could predict. 


External Relations 


A review of Hanoi’s diplomacy for the year leaves the general im- 
pression that for the most part external] relations had been put on hold, 
perhaps because the Hanoi Politburo was preoccupied with internal 
difficulties, or reevaluating past policy failures, or testing what it per- 
celves to be a changing international climate. Hanoi’s demonstrated 
hostility for its neighbors was unabated, but much of the sting seemed 
to have gone out of its running verbal assaults, perhaps the sobering 
effect of economic defeat. 

By way of overview, these were Vietnam’s chief external develop- 
ments during the year: 


(1) Vietnam increased its intimacy with the USSR and is now in 
an arrangement that is a military alliance in all but name. 

(2) The cold war with China, heavy with vilification and manuever 
on both sides, continued unabated, always threatening to turn hot. 

(3) Hanoi launched a new diplomatic campaign—labeled a “peace 
offensive’—in Southeast Asia, at the same time assuming a more activist 
(or aggressive) posture towards Thailand. 

(4) SRV diplomats conducted a campaign to gain worldwide formal 
recognition for Heng Samrin’s Peoples Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) 
government; they sought to improve ragged relations with Laos; and 
generally they moved in measured pace toward Hanoi’s long-range goal 
of a Federation of Indochina (or, as the Chinese put it, “they advanced 
Vietnamese hegemonism”) . 

(5) Hanoi attempted to drum up increased outside economic aid 
but without offering much by way of quid-pro-quo. 

(6) Vietnam remained surrounded regionally by enemies and iso- 
lated on the world scene, having only two friends it could count on: the 
USSR and Cuba. 

(7) Hanoi and Washington largely ignored each other. 

(8) Overshadowing all of this was the war in Kampuchea where 
there was little visible progress towards Vietnam’s twin objectives: to 
pacify the countryside and to make the PRK into a viable government. 


Vietnam remained deeply dependent on the USSR for some 20% 
of its food needs and for all weaponry required in Kampuchea. Soviet 
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aid for the year was estimated at about $1.9 billion, possibly as high as 
$2 billion, of which 45% was economic and 55% military. In addition, 
Moscow was asked to fund $6 billion of the upcoming $30 billion Viet- 
nam Five Year Plan (1981-1985). 

USSR naval units now operate routinely out of Cam Ranh Bay and 
TU-95 spy planes fly regularly out of Da Nang on reconnaissance mis- 
sions over the South China Sea.* USSR funds the Vietnamese war in 
Kampuchea, indeed makes it possible. 

What was billed as a SRV-USSR summit conference was held in 
mid-July in Moscow, attended by four of the top Vietnamese leaders, 
all obstensibly in Moscow for other reasons: Le Duan (to receive the 
Lenin Peace Prize and for medical treatment); Premier Pham Van Dong 
(to attend the annual Comecon meeting), General Vo Nguyen Giap (to 
witness the joint Soviet-Vietnamese space launch); and chief economic 
planner Nguyen Lam (to negotiate a SRV-USSR petroleum exploration 
and exploitation agreement). The meeting also was attended by PRK 
Foreign Minister Hun Sen. 

The SRV’s relations with China were full of alarms during the 
year but no decisive developments took place and the cold war con- 
tinued. On June 16, Hanoi proposed a return to the conference table 
with the Chinese to resume discussions of outstanding issues, suggesting 
July 15 as a date. A PRC foreign ministry spokesman said there was no 
purpose in a meeting, given Vietnam’s continuing intransigence. It ap- 
peared Hanoi did want a meeting and Beijing did not, but in any event 
none took place. Late in the year Radio Beijing was again frequently 
airing news stories of Sino-Vietnamese clashes along the Yunnan border. 
This triggered a new round of speculation about another Chinese mili- 
tary attack on Vietnam, or at least new moves in China’s war of nerves 
against Vietnam. The probability of such an attack at year’s end re- 
mained low, unless there was a determined Vietnamese attack on Thai- 
land, in which case the Chinese would almost be obliged to act. 

The war in Kampuchea dragged on inconclusively during 1980 
with the Vietnamese unable to break the Khmer resistance, yet unwil- 
ling to become flexible enough to allow a negotiated settlement. As in 
its other external matters, it appeared Hanoi had put the Kampuchean 
War on the back burner for the year. 

Vietnamese leaders face a complex and unpredictable situation in 
Kampuchea, not so much with respect to the daily military skirmishes 
on the ground as in the shifting tides of regional politics, particularly 
with China, which has now put considerable prestige on the line in 
support of anti-Vietnamese forces in Kampuchea. Hanoi leadership ap- 
pears not to have faced up fully to the broader meaning of this fact, 
but has continued to sloganize its position with the assertion that the 


6 A Vietnamese Foreign Ministry official issued an official denial that the US*R 
has military bases in Vietnam, in a statement of Agence France Press, November 1, 
1980. 
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situation in Kampuchea was “irreversible,” whatever that meant ex- 
actly. Probably this inflexibility is a reflection of Politburo politics since 
Kampuchea policy is almost exclusively in the hands of two of Le Duan’s 
closest associates, General Van Tien Dung, handling the armed struggle, 
and Le Doc Tho, handling the political struggle. 

PAVN forces launched a sizable campaign—some 90,000 men, not 
an all-out campaign—against the resistance forces early in the year. The 
effort was inconclusive, proving once again what PAVN commanders 
should know well, that it is nearly impossible to force a guerrilla band 
to stand and fight when it does not want to. At midyear Democratic 
Kampuchea announced a dry season counterattack but this also 
amounted to little. At year’s end both sides were preparing for renewed 
heavy fighting. The prospect for the war in 1981 was for more of the 
same; about a third of PAVN’s 180,000-man force would continue 
guerrilla bashing while the remaining two-thirds would continue to 
work the villages in pacification efforts. 

If the PAVN cannot pacify Kampuchea, or the PRK made viable 
and the insurgency turned over to it, then the most feasible alternative 
is some new governing structure for Kampuchea that accommodates the 
DK and a third force, that is, some sort of coalition government. At this 
writing, there is no prospect for this. 

The people of Kampuchea at the end of the year remained between 
a state of hunger and a state of famine. Efforts to feed the population 
and provide seed rice and tools to produce an adequate rice crop were 
barely adequate. In short, Kampuchea remained about where it had 
been for the past two years, back from holocaust but still on the brink. 

Hanoi diplomats—particularly Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach 
—were busy in 1980 with a diplomatic offensive of sorts in Southeast 
Asia, the second in the past five years. They began with an Indochina 
Summit conference (Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea) early in the year 
at which Hanoi floated on the behalf of Kampuchea a proposed settle- 
ment of the Kampuchean problem. Then came missions to the ASEAN 
nations, the rapping of Thai knuckles, and much activity in the UN. 

Hanoi’s campaign against Thailand appeared to have several spe- 
cific objectives: to lessen Thai assistance for the Democratic Kampu- 
chea and third force troops; to force distance between Thailand and 
China (and the U.S.); to induce recognition of the PRK; and to cause 
the Prem government to conclude it should seek improved bilateral re- 
lations with the SRV with gestures of mollification. 

Two Indochinese foreign ministers conferences were staged during 
the year, the first in Phnom Penh on January 5 and the second in 
Vientiane on July 17-18. These, as well as the joint activities by the 
three governments during the year, appeared designed to serve several 
purposes. First, they demonstrated the “special relationship” which 
Hanoi insists exists among the three. Second, they portrayed the “unity 
bloc” (as Hanoi also like to term it) in action producing a single or 
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integrated foreign policy, particularly with respect to Thailand. Third, 
they were an effort on the part of Hanoi to improve relations with the 
PRK and Laos. 


Prospects 


Standing at the crossroad at year end, Hanoi has, it would seem, 
two courses open to it. It can abruptly abandon its present route and 
move in a new direction, addressing itself fully to its internal difficulties, 
devoting its energies and resources to remedial measures. This would 
involve making concessions externally and some doctrinal sacrifice. Eco- 
nomics would truly have to be put “in command” and allowed to dic- 
tate foreign policy and internal politics. Or it can tough it out, pressing 
forward with present policy: more war in Kampuchea, more face-off 
with China, more belt tightening, and, if necessary more repression at 
home. It would rely on the demagoguery of its agitprop cadres to justify 
further economic suffering, and on the USSR for the life-sustaining in- 
fusion of rubles. The best that can be said for the second course is that 
it would buy time, but the question remaining is, buying time for what 
end? Neither road is a guaranteed success nor certain failure. Either 
road conceivably could lead to a blow-up, that is, a collapse, a palace 
coup d'état, or some other traumatic and decisive change. 

Vietnam today is being torn apart by economic and social trauma 
essentially because it is a failed system. Perhaps it represents the last of 
the Leninist revolutions. What keeps it together is a war psychology that 
employs the war against China in which the Kampuchean war is por- 
trayed as one front requiring patriotic sacrifice, and the organizational 
controls still effectively wielded by Party cadres in the name of their 
own vested interests. Vietnam shudders but holds together. 

If a blow-up took place it would be from the top or near the top, 
not from below. A falling out at the Politburo level that destroys the 
present. operational code of collective leadership, perhaps triggered by 
the deaths of one or more key figures, is one scenario. Another would 
be a preemptive move by a faction of cadres at the upper levels, by the 
military or the security apparat. Ordinary revolution appears out of the 
question. The resistance in Vietnam is too weak and disorganized, the 
people too resigned to “submitting to history” as the agitprop cadre 
would put it. At year’s end a blow-up does not appear likely but no 
longer, as in the past, can the possibility be dismissed out of hand. 

For the ordinary Vietnamese the prospect of more suffering seems 
inevitable. The only escape for a thinking Vietnamese who is unwilling 
to abandon his homeland is to become an internal exile, the traditional 
Confucian way out: "I retreat to my ‘island in the lake’ with my books,” 
said one Hanoi intellectual to a visiting French friend, “the only friends 
that never betray you.” 


DOUGLAS PIKE is a U.S. Foreign Service Information Officer currently on duty in 
Washington. 





KAMPUCHEA IN 1980: THE 
POLITICS OF ATTRITION 


Michael Leifer 


THE NATURE OF THE PROTRACTED conflict within and 
over Kampuchea has made it most unlikely that any form of political 
settlement can precede a decisive change in the military fortunes of the 
belligerent parties. In practical terms, such a change would mean either 
the elimination.of the Khmer Rouge resistance or the inability of the 
Vietnamese to sustain their expeditionary force in the field, whether as 
the direct result of a loss of political will or from their Soviet patron’s 
unwillingness to continue in the role of quartermaster. Neither of these 
two prospects materialized during the course of the year. The Vietna- 
mese expeditionary force has remained entrenched within Kampuchea, 
sustained and reinforced by Soviet benefaction but without being able 
to destroy the military arm of the Khmer Rouge. For their part, the 
Khmer Rouge have demonstrated a resilient capacity for survival as a 
viable insurgency but have not posed a major immediate threat to the 
security of the government in Phnom Penh. Nonetheless that capacity 
for survival has been significant in servicing a process of attrition de- 
signed to inflect a breaking strain on Vietnamese society. 

An anticipated dry season offensive by the Vietnamese did not oc- 
cur in any conventional sense. Counterinsurgency operations were 
stepped up from the beginning of 1980 in western Kampuchea with the 
object of exercising more effective contro] of the border area with Thai- 
land. Limited sweeps were undertaken but actual engagements were not 
decisive. For example, in January an attack was launched on a Khmer 
Rouge position at Phnom Chat north of Poipet which could not be 
pressed home because the defending force was able to retreat through 
mined and booby-trapped jungle. Less accessible Khmer Rouge re- 
doubts to the south in the Phnom Malai and the Cardamom Mountains 
were not the object of direct attack. 
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The scale, mobility, and disposition of Khmer Rouge deployment 
did not make for conventional search and destroy operations. Above 
all, the continued porous quality of the extensive border with Thailand 
enabled the Khmer Rouge to avoid unnecessary confrontation and to 
have ready access to sanctuary and material supply. This facility served 
to restore their vitality as a fighting force during the course of the 
1979-1980 dry season. Their forces were estimated at over 30,000 at the 
outset of the 1980 wet season, well provided with Chinese equipment 
including field radios which sustained an intact command structure. 

During the 1979-1980 dry season, the Vietnamese Army engaged 
in territorial consolidation along the border with Thailand, and re- 
turned to positions conceded during the 1979 wet season. It stayed in 
those positions during the 1980 wet season in order to contain Khmer 
Rouge operations in strength. A consequence of this heavy concentra- 
tion of Vietnamese forces in the western provinces was decreased mili- 
tary control in the interior of the country. Denied a wet season offensive, 
the Khmer Rouge were able to engage in wide-ranging if small-scale 
raids on vulnerable targets, especially communications. Apart from un- 
confirmed reports of the penetration of the capital, their most spectac- 
ular and bloody action has been against the Phnom Penh-Battambang 
railway. In June, a rocket attack destroyed a crowded train at Srok Ek 
Romeas and caused heavy casualties. Insurgent operations by the Khmer 
Rouge did not deflect the Vietnamese from their strategy of border 
containment. At the onset of the 1980-1981 dry season, the Vietnamese 
engaged in a major rotation of forces in the border region and rein- 
forced up to ten divisions with fresh equipment acquired as the result 
of a resupply operation by the Soviet Union which made use, in part, 
of the Kampuchean port of Kompong Som. 

The significance of the border with Thailand was reiterated in 
June when the Thai government inaugurated a policy of “voluntary 
repatriation” of Kampuchean refugees with the formal endorsement of 
the United Nations High Commission for Refugees. As a consequence, 
approximately 3,000-4,000 male Khmer Rouge who had enjoyed sanc- 
tuary during the dry season were returned to order of battle, some en- 
couraged by evident intimidation. The Heng Samrin government de- 
nounced this policy as “a plot to enable the Pol Pot bandits and other 
reactionary gangs to harass the People’s Republic of Kampuchea during 
the rainy season.” In retaliation, an armed incursion was launched at 
company strength by Vietnamese forces across the Kampuchean-Thai 
border against camps holding non-Communist refugees. This action 
was justified in Phnom Penh as an act of self-defense and represented 
as a counterattack designed to punish Thailand for violations of Kam- 
puchean sovereignty. 

The nature and location of the armed incursion indicated that the 
object of the military exercise was to communicate a message to the 
Thai government and not to strike against Khmer Rouge sanctuaries. 
In putting an end to the program of “voluntary repatriation” and pos- 
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ing a threat to the “land bridge” international relief aid operation at 
Nong Chan, the incursion represented an attempt to constrain the ‘Thai 
government in its collusive intervention in Kampuchea. An additional 
objective was to revise the terms of international debate about Kampu- 
chea and to justify the claim that the only real conflict in Kampuchea 
was along the border with Thailand, which could be contained and 
overcome through the establishment of a straddling demilitarized zone 
and Thai recognition of the Heng Samrin government. 

In an attendant diplomatic initiative, Kampuchea was firmly in 
corporated within an Indochinese international front inaugurated in 
January when the foreign ministers of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea 
convened a meeting in Phnom Penh during celebrations marking 
the establishment of the People’s Republic. On that occasion, they 
offered to engage jointly in an exchange of views and to sign nonagres- 
sion treaties with the governments of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) and Burma. A reluctance to intrude into a special 
relationship dominated by Vietnam may account for the failure of Kam- 
puchea and the Soviet Union to enter into a standard treaty of friend- 
ship when Heng Samrin paid an official visit to Moscow in February. 
Foreign Minister Hun Sen explained that Kampuchea was not yet ready 
to sign such a treaty, although it was evidently in a position to conclude 
one with the East German government in March. \ 

In mid-July, Hun Sen travelled to Vientiane for a second confer- 
ence of Indochinese foreign ministers at which support was proffered 
for a four-point proposal—ostensibly of Kampuchean origin—designed 
“to turn the Kampuchean-Thailand border into one of peace and friend- 
ship.” The terms of this proposal issued on July 18 were: (a) the estab- 
lishment of a demilitarized zone in the border area and the formation 
of a joint commission to implement an agreement guaranteeing peace 
and security; (b) Kampuchean-Thai cooperation to find a solution to 
the refugee problem, and, in particular, to negotiate a settlement of the 
issue of the repatriation of Kampuchean refugees in Thailand; (c) dis- 
cussions between Kampuchea and the international humanitarian agen- 
cies to ensure relief operations in the most effective way on the basis of 
respect for the independence and sovereignty of Kampuchea; and (d) 
direct negotiations between either the governments or nongovernmental 
organizations of Kampuchea and Thailand in order to solve relevant 
questions between the two countries.! 

This composite proposal was sustained as a common Indochinese 
position during the course of the year but in the face of diplomatic de- 
feats. The timing of the Vietnamese military incursion into Thailand 
—-just before ASEAN’s annual ministerial meeting in Kuala Lumpur— 
served to harden the attitudes of those ASEAN governments inclined 
towards dialogue and compromise. Thailand’s refusal to change its 
policy towards Kampuchea was reinforced by its ASEAN partners clos- 





1 Statement of the Conference of Foreign Ministers of Laos, Kampuchea and Viet 
Nam. Embassy of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, London, July 23, 1980. 
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ing ranks in its support and by the presence in the Malaysian capital of 
U.S. Secretary of State Edmund Muskie, which encouraged an acceler- 
ation of arms transfers. The Vientiane proposal was rejected by Thai- 
land’s Foreign Minister Sitti Sawetsila as a political trick to lure his 
government into negotiating with the Heng Samrin regime. 

The government in Phnom Penh did achieve a major success in 
July in its attempt to secure wider international recognition when In- 
dian Foreign Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao announced that his gov- 
ernment would enter into diplomatic relations immediately. This suc- 
cess was short-lived because India’s example was not followed by any 
other government, although Australia subsequently withdrew recogni- 
tion of Democratic Kampuchea. The international standing of the 
Heng Samrin administration was not enhanced by the announcement in 
September that elections would be held in Kampuchea during 1981. If 
this initiative was intended to influence voting in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, then it evidently failed. On October 14, a 
Vietnamese-inspired attempt to amend the report of the General As- 
sembly’s credentials committee which had confirmed the position of the 
Democratic Kampuchean delegation was defeated by 74 votes to 35 with 
32 abstentions, which constituted a larger majority than in the corre- 
sponding vote in 1979. In addition, the attempt to revise the terms of 
international debate about the conflict in Kampuchea was unsuccessful. 
On October 22, the General Assembly voted by 97 to 23 with 22 absten- 
tions in support of an ASEAN inspired resolution which recommended 
the convening of an international conference on Kampuchea which 
would arrange a monitored total withdrawal of foreign (i.e., Vietna- 
mese) troops by a set deadline and the holding of free elections to be 
supervised by the United Nations. 

The passage of this resolution followed a revival of diplomatic ac- 
tivity which suggested a limited measure of flexibility did not amount 
to substantive concessions over the central unresolved issues of the legi- 
timacy of the Heng Samrin government and its maintenance in office 
by force of Vietnamese arms. Perhaps most instructive in this respect 
was the remark earlier in the year by Vietnam’s Foreign Minister Ngu- 
yen Co Thach during an official visit to Thailand in which he ruled out 
the possibility of Kampuchea being allowed to become a neutral state 
and a buffer zone between Indochina and ASEAN. After the passage of 
the General Assembly resolution there followed a categorical rejection 
of its terms by the Vietnamese Foreign Ministry together with support 
for the position of the government in Phnom Penh that there was no 
Kampuchean problem and there was absolutely no question of searching 
for political solutions to,the Kampuchean problem. Indeed on Novem- 
ber | a Voice of the Kampuchean People broadcast from Phnom Penh 
in the Thai language pointed out that “The presence of Vietnamese 
troops in Kampuchea, which has already been said to be necessary, is 
now even more necessary.”? By this juncture, the wet season had given 


2 Bangkok Post, May 22, 1980. 
3 BBC, Summary of World Broadcasts, Part 3, Far East, FE /6568/A3/6. 
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way to the dry season and concurrently the diplomatic season had given 
way to the fighting season; the process of attrition which distinguished 
both activities continued without respite. 

From the beginning of the year, there was every indication that 
large areas of Kampuchea were returning to a semblance of normality 
even if the administration of the country functioned on barely a care 
and maintenance basis. Toleration for a free market economy, access to 
gold (often procured from mass graves) and the availability of a range 
of consumer goods from the Thai border stimulated widespread petty 
trading in which rice also served as currency. An official currency was 
reintroduced in March after a break of almost five years. Notes in ten, 
twenty, and fifty Riel denominations were issued and an attendant wages 
structure was established for government employees and factory work- 
ers. The intermittent presence within Kampuchea of visiting journalists 
from reputable Western newspapers indicated a growing confidence on 
the part of the government in Phnom Penh and its Vietnamese patron. 
The journalists reported on the relative stability of the population with 
roads no longer crowded with refugees and the reconstruction of villages 
in traditional Khmer style, which had been forbidden during the Pol 
Pot era. Above all, they reported on the perceptible improvement in 
the human condition. The Vietnamese political presence had become 
less conspicuous but remained none the less ubiquitous. In addition, the 
Khmer Rouge have proven a sufficient threat to necessitate a continuing 
large-scale deployment of Vietnamese forces whose presence has im- 
paired the Heng Samrin regime’s internal credibility. In February, the 
Kampuchean National United Front for National Salvation held a po- 
litical school to discuss and explain the purpose of the Kampuchean- 
Vietnamese Treaty of Peace and Friendship. An official found it neces- 
sary to point out that the treaty did not contain a clause on the sale of 
Kampuchean territory to Vietnam or on Kampuchea’s absorption into 
an Indochinese federation. 

The ruling People’s Revolutionary Council established in January 
1979 had been cobbled together from disparate political elements at 
short notice. It became evident that Heng Samrin’s formal position as its 
president did not correspond to the actual exercise of power or with the 
standing of its members in the eyes of the Vietnamese guardians of the 
state. In February, when Heng Samrin undertook an official visit to the 
Soviet Union, he appeared to be accorded lesser political regard than 
his accompanying Vice-President and Minister for Defense, Pen Sovan, 
who was believed to enjoy closer ties with Hanoi and its greatest trust. 
Rumors of Heng Samrin’s political demise were reinforced in April 
when there was no reference to his participation in the national day 
celebrations, In the event, this proved to be only a temporary absence 
from public life. Indeed, it has been suggested that the reason for the 
continued maintenance of the formal hierarchy of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Council with Heng Samrin at its apex has been the close iden- 
tification of Pen Sovan with the Vietnamese masters of Kampuchea. 


4 The Times (London), October 20, 1980. 
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In January, Heng Samrin rejected the possibility of broadening his 
government’s base to give it a more neutral aspect. In a speech marking 
the first anniversary of Pol Pot’s overthrow, he dismissed suggestions 
that the administration be widened to include non-Communist Khmer 
groups. In June, seventeen captured members of the anti-Communist 
Khmer Sereika movement were tried in Phnom Penh and received jail 
sentences of three to twenty years for antigovernment activities. These 
trials appeared to indicate the end of any prospect for accommodation 
with the most credible of these groups—namely, the Khmers People’s 
National Liberation Front led by Son Sann—on the basis of a common 
repudiation of Pol Pot. During the course of the year, recurrent armed 
clashes in refugee camps along the Thai border between followers of 
rival warlord leaders over control of smuggling rights and international 
relief aid served to discredit every non-Communist resistance group ex- 
cept that led by Son Sann. At its first national congress held somewhere 
in Battambang Province in April, the Khmers People’s National Liber- 
ation Front rejected participation in a united front with the Khmer 
Rouge, if not refusing a de facto nonaggression agreement. The general 
political acceptability of Son Sann’s organization in Western chancel- 
leries, embarrased by the need to proffer diplomatic support to so- 
called Democratic Kampuchea, has not been matched by any demonstra- 
tion of military capability within Kampuchea. In addition, its political 
standing has suffered because of a failure to attract the adherence of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk. Prince Sihanouk engaged in an abortive 
attempt to promote a political settlement in the early months of the year 
but admitted on his return to Beijing in April that he did not have the 
means to act. Once again in Beijing in October after interrupting a 
stay in Pyongyang, he maintained that “in no case and in no circum- 
stances” would he consent to play any political role in his country’s 
future. The government in Phnom Penh sustained a hostile attitude 
to Prince Sihanouk whom Pen Sovan denounced as a traitor in a 
speech in Battambang Province in October. 

The Khmer Rouge persisted without any success in an attempt to 
redeem their reputation and to promote a united front in opposition to 
Vietnam’s occupation of Kampuchea. In December 1979, Pol Pot re- 
linquished the office of Prime Minister in the ousted Democratic Kam- 
puchean Government in favour of Khieu Samphan, its head of state. 
This transfer of power proved to be no more than a cosmetic political 
exercise. It was announced concurrently that Pol Pot would remain 
Supreme Military Commander, while in August it was revealed that 
Pol Pot had continued in office as Secretary General of the Kampu- 
chean Communist Party. In a press conference for Western journalists, 
Khieu Samphan acknowledged that the Khmer Rouge experience was “a 
murderous utopia.” He explained that Communism was dead and that 
“to reject Communism once and for all is undoubtedly the best way of 
uniting all Kampucheans in the anti-Vietnamese crusade as part of a 
national front.” By the end of the year, no such national front had 
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materialized. The military resilience of the Khmer Rouge was not 
matched by its political standing. Indeed, within Kampuchea the legacy 
of its bestial rule has served as the decisive negative source of tolerance 
for a Vietnamese imposed government. As one observer commented, “It 
is difficult to stop at any hamlet along Kampuchea’s highways without 
being led by people—some silent in their anger, others weeping—to 
the graves. Each village seems to have its local Auschwitz. . . .’’6 

At the end of 1979, representatives of international relief agencies 
had reported evidence of malnutrition and disease in Kampuchea but 
not outright famine. They warned none the less that the very limited 
wet season rice harvest would be used up within two months, after 
which the population would become totally dependent on external 
sources of food supply. From the onset of 1980, it became apparent that 
nearly all the food aid brought to Kampuchea by the joint operations of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and United Nations 
agencies had not left warehouses in Phnom Penh and Kompong Som. 
Refugees who crossed the border into Thailand reported that only a 
minimal distribution of relief aid was taking place in the rural areas. 
One conclusion drawn was that the Heng Samrin government was using 
rice as an instrument of political control, providing it to loyal sup- 
porters while stockpiling large quantities of grain to back up the pros- 
pective introduction of a new currency. In January, the United Nations 
World Food Program and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross announced that food shipments would be halted until the Admin- 
istration in Phnom Penh arranged for the adequate distribution of 
supplies in store. 

Some aid officials charged that the relief aid program was being 
hampered by “a systematic pattern of suspicion and non-cooperation.” 
Other observers including officials of nongovernmental agencies main- 
tained that poor transport facilities had impeded food distribution. 
Indeed, one visiting correspondent denied that the bottlenecks were the 
result of a conscious Vietnamese and Kampuchean policy but argued 
that “the delays are caused by a complex bureaucracy, inexperienced 
and inefficient administrators, lack of transport and primitive communi- 
cations.”? However, the absence of adequate monitoring facilities served 
to sustain apprehensions concerning the distribution of food aid. A 
renewal of food deliveries began towards the end of January after in- 
dications of a more acceptable level of food distribution. 

A greater consensus of opinion obtained concerning the govern- 
ment policy to leave the fruits of the limited wet season harvest in the 
villages and also over the distribution of Soviet maize, which was found 
difficult to mill and cook. In February, James Grant, the Executive 
Director of UNICEF, identified as the major priority of the interna- 
tional relief aid operation the supply of approximately 40,000 tons of 
rice seed and fertilizer to permit adequate planting for the main end- 
of-year harvest and also the provision of 200,000 tons of rice for basic 


6 Nayan Chanda in Far Eastern Economic Review, April 4, 1980. 
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subsistence until then.8 In March, because of continuing allegations of 
diversion and stockpiling of relief aid, a United Nations sponsored meet- 
ing of donor governments in New York raised only US$30 million out 
of US$262 million calculated as necessary if the agricultural cycle in 
Kampuchea was to be revived. In the meantime, conditions within Kam- 
puchea deteriorated. Drought had reduced the wet season harvest below 
limited expectations so that it was quickly exhausted and had also 
affected vegetable and fruit production, The director for food and 
health services in Battambang Province admitted to a UNICEF official 
that the government willingly tolerated the movement of population to 
the Thai border to secure relief aid at the “land bridge” terminus at 
Nong Chan. Indeed, it was estimated subsequently that the land bridge 
relief aid operation had reached close to one quarter of the surviving 
population of Kampuchea. Ironically, access to rice at the Thai border, 
as well as a continuing shortage of draft animals and a general human 
debilitation, impeded wet season planting of rice seed. 

In May, the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund found it necessary to issue a strongly 
worded statement seeking an assurance from the Heng Samrin govern- 
ment “that relief being provided will be equitably distributed among 
the whole civilian population in need.” In addition, some nongovern- 
mental agencies threatened to cease their operations altogether unless 
greater cooperation in the distribution of aid was forthcoming from the 
administration in Phnom Penh. The response prompted by this ulti- 
matum had a bearing on the degree of success attained by a meeting 
held later in the month in Geneva of donor governments convened by 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council. Their pledges to the 
relief operation amounted to US$116 million. The Soviet Union and 
Vietnam did not attend the meeting, while Democratic Kampuchea was 
registered as an observer but did not participate. 

The Vietnamese military incursion into Thailand in June and the 
Vientiane resolution in July indicated that the principal priority of 
the Heng Samrin government and its Vietnamese patron was inter- 
national recognition which conflicted with the priorities of the inter- 
national relief agencies. An objective of the-military action and the 
subsequent political initiative was to ensure that all international relief 
operations be conducted exclusively through dealings with the govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh. They reflected concern not only about a portion 
of relief aid reaching the Khmer Rouge but also at the attraction of the 
“land bridge” in undermining the authority of the Kampuchean gov- 
ernment. Initially, the international relief agencies gave in to demands 
that they should cease their operations along the border with Thailand 
and that they should concentrate their efforts within Kampuchea in 
liaison with the government in Phnom Penh. However, the Thai gov- 
ernment’s refusal to allow its territory to be used as a base for relief 
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operations directly aiding the Heng Samrin government as well as U.S. 
pressure led to the reversal of this decision. After a compromise formula 
had been arrived at whereby aid deliveries along the Thai border would 
not take place at points of Khmer Rouge control, relief operations were 
resumed at the end of July. 

In November, representatives in Bangkok of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
indicated their wish to terminate their food distribution program both 
within Kampuchea and along the border with Thailand, the former by 
the end of 1980 and the latter by March 1981. A major improvement in 
conditions within Kampuchea was the official explanation given for 
this change of policy. A UNICEF representative maintained that the 
number of Kampucheans bringing ox carts to border points to pick up 
food and supplies had fallen from about 12,000 to 700 over a recent 
three week period.® Nonetheless, the problem of supplementary feeding 
had not been overcome. Although the government in Phnom Penh had 
undoubtedly made an effort to convey rice seed to the countryside, it 
has been estimated that only about 65% of the normal peacetime crop 
had been sown, which is unlikely to provide a sufficient harvest for basic 
needs in 1981. 

If the spectre of famine has been lifted from Kampuchea, it remains 
a debilitated, broken, dependent state. Its administration comprises a 
heterogeneous group of survivors of Pol Pot’s holocaust whose common 
denominators are rudimentary skills and, increasingly, acceptability to 
the Vietnamese. Its shortcoming in economic management were aired 
by Heng Samrin in August when he mentioned embezzlement, theft, 
graft, and bribery by government officials.!° ‘The shadow of the Khmer 
Rouge has not been removed from Kampuchea and continues to impose 
a terrible irony and contradiction on the protracted conflict over the 
state’s identity. The Khmer Rouge represent the only viable direct mili- 
tary challange to Vietnamese dominance but are an unacceptable po- 
litical alternative for ASEAN members and their Western sympathizers 
who achieved an ephemera! diplomatic success in the United Nations in 
October. Nonetheless, resistance to Vietnam's design in Indochina re- 
quires the bloody instrument of the Khmer Rouge. This conclusion 
represented the evident outcome of discussions conducted during the 
visit to China by Thailand’s Prime Minister, General Prem Tinsul- 
anond, at the end of October. 


The Times, November 13, 1980. 
10 International Herald Tribune, August 18, 1980. 
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LAOS IN 1980: THE 
PORTENTS ARE OMINOUS 





Stanley S. Bedlington* 


A NUMBER OF EVENTS in 1980 suggest that the ability of 
the government of the Lao People’s Democratic Republic (LPDR) to 
control developments within Laos is being increasingly circumscribed 
by a flow of internal and external pressures. A government weak in both 
leadership and infrastructure, the presence of large numbers of Viet- 
namese soldiers and civilians on its soil, a land-locked geographical 
location dependent for supplies on the vagaries of external conditions, 
and, above all, the continuing struggle for control over Kampuchea made 
Laos in 1980 more and more a prisoner of circumstances it is largely 
unable to influence. 

The factors contributing to the deterioration of the LPDR as an 
independent, sovereign unit in 1980 are derived from external relations, 
the domestic political and economic scene, and the potential for in- 
creased insurgency. 


External Relations 


Thailand: Bangkok’s confrontation with Vietnam over the presence 
of 200,000 Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea compelled Thailand to 
look for ways to apply pressure on Hanoi wherever it was feasible to 
do so. Laos, with all its inherent weaknesses, was an obvious target. 
The June 23 Vietnamese incursion into Thailand enraged the Thai 
government because it was seen as an attempt to intimidate Thailand 
just prior to the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
foreign ministers meeting in Kuala Lumpur. A mid-June shooting in- 
cident on the Mekong river—which preceded by a few days a quantum 
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increase in Thai nationalism stimulated by the Vietnamese incursion— 
gave Thailand a pretext to close its border with Laos, in two separate 
steps at the end of July. 

Given the timing of the border closures, and the rather flimsy pre- 
text employed—a Thai naval officer was killed in an exchange of shots 
between a Thai patrol boat and LPDR forces, but in fact the Mekong 
river had long been crossed continuously by smugglers, small insurgent 
bands, and refugees from Laos—Thailand’s action was probably part of 
its broader objective of trying to force Vietnam out of Kampuchea rather 
than a punitive measure against Laos. Both sides stridently blamed each 
other for the incident, but the basic message exchanged in the flow of 
accusatory propaganda placed the incident and the resultant border 
closing within a much larger framework. 

The LPDR accused Thai ultrarightists, “serving as stooges of im- 
perialism [i.e., the U.S.] and international reactionaries [i.e., China],” 
of “sabotaging the new regime in Laos” and “trying to strangle the 
young LPDR by closing the Laos-Thailand border.”! Laos thus placed 
the blame for the border closing squarely on Beijing and Washington, 
claiming it was part of a grand design to divide Indochina unity.” 

For its part, Thailand seems to have reversed its hope that con- 
tinued trade and improved relations with Laos might make Vientiane 
less reliant on Vietnam and therefore more independent—a policy em- 
bodied in the joint Thai-Lao communique of January 1979, signed in 
Vientiane by former Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak and LPDR Pre- 
mier Kaysone, which promised to transform the Mekong into a “river 
of genuine peace, friendship and mutual benefit.” Thailand apparently 
believed that Hanoi was placing direct pressure on Laos to stir up 
trouble along its border with Thailand as a means of further intimi- 
dating Bangkok to refrain from involvement in Kampuchea. Thus 
Thailand may have used the border incident to demonstrate its deter- 
mination by indirectly striking back at Vietnam through closing its 
border with Laos. In sum, Bangkok has apparently concluded that it 
can no longer maintain cordial bilateral relations with Laos because of 
the more compelling exigencies of the larger Indochina conflict. 

Thailand made it clear that the border closure was designed to 
cause economic hardship in Laos and force Hanoi either to divert sparse 
resources to help Laos, or refuse to supply aid and thus demonstrate to 
the LPDR its unreliability. As one Bangkok newspaper put it, the 
border closure “will make Laos realize that it is more dependent on 
Thailand than Vietnam. Although it is under the political domination 
of Vietnam, it cannot obtain economic relief from that country.” The 
Thai government was equally blunt, pointing out that the border in- 
cident, instigated by Laos, made it obvious that “Laos is dancing the 
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steps of those manipulating it’—i.e., Vietnam and the Soviets.* 

In the event, the border closure lasted only about seven weeks. At 
first Thailand pressed for a full apology from Laos, and possibly a re- 
adjustment of the border, which it claimed had been wrongly imposed 
upon Thailand by the French, but Vientiane refused even to express 
regret for the episode. Several fruitless meetings between Thai and Lao 
officials were held in late July and the spate of inflammatory propagan- 
da increased—Thailand being supported by China and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, its ASEAN neighbors, and Laos by Vietnam and the Soviets. Be- 
hind the scenes, however, expediency soon began to move the actors 
toward a solution. Laos was hit hard by the border closure—reports of 
price increases and shortages of goods soon became commonplace—but 
at the same time vested interests in Thailand also had much to lose 
through the cessation of border trade. Gradually Bangkok sought a 
formula whereby it could reopen the border without appearing to cave 
in to Lao intransigence. Laos itself, despite its virulent propaganda, also 
sought a border reopening. In early September the Lao ambassador to 
Thailand asked Bangkok to open crossing points even as the Vientiane 
media blasted Thailand for contravening a 1921 Barcelona agreement 
regarding the right of free passage for land-locked countries!® Further- 
more, Laos asked the U.S. to use its good offices in mediating the dis- 
pute.? Finally, Thailand found a solution that enabled it to reopen 
two important crossing points near Vientiane. On August 28, Thailand 
announced the reopening based on “humanitarian” reasons which had 
been demonstrated by the “Laotian ambassador’s recent mention of the 
hardship by the Laotian people and subsequent actions taken by Laos 
which Thailand considered satisfactory.”8 

Thus it would appear that Thailand backed away from its initial 
hard line, which met with little response from Vientiane. Bangkok’s 
motivation, apart from its own economic considerations, may have been 
influenced by the need to reestablish Laotian economic dependency on 
Thailand—which otherwise might have been assumed, however reluc- 
tantly and disadvantageously, by Vietnam—and possibly also to fore- 
stall possible criticism in the United Nations and other international 
forums that Thailand was acting inhumanely. 

Despite the reopening of the two crossing points, Laos-Thailand 
relations have reached a low point and are unlikely to improve for the 
foreseeable future. Laos has not ceased its verbal attacks on Thailand 
and has called the border reopening “heinous trickery to hoodwink 
people,” that is, “using surplus goods to ruin our economy, create dis- 


4 FBIS, July 21, 1980, quoting from the Nation Review. 

5 The LPDR made this point after the border was reopened, which it claimed 
came about because of a split in the Thai leadership resulting from “internal con- 
flicts and economic difficulties.” FBIS, September 4, 1980. 

6 Hongkong Agence France Presse (AFP), September 9, 1980. 
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order in our society.” Vientiane did admit, however, that the reopening 
of some border points had “produced some good results.”® 

For its part, Thailand maintained a flow of charges against Laos 
as a stooge member of the Vietnam-dominated Indochina federation 
and also apparently repudiated the January 1979 Lao-Thai communi- 
que.10 Trade will continue for the foreseeable future, but it is un- 
doubtedly more crucial to Laos than to Thailand and could be closed 
off again by Bangkok at any time. Finally, the flow of refugees from 
Laos into Thailand remains an issue of contention. Some 100,000 refu- 
gees reside in camps in Thailand and these are increasing by two to 
three thousand per month. Depending on conditions inside Laos, the 
number of refugees crossing into Thailand could increase and exacerbate 
tensions yet further. 


Vietnam: Hanot's relationship with—some would say domination 
over—Laos is formalized by the long-term twenty-five year treaty with 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV), signed in 1977, which gives 
the Vietnamese legal justification for maintaining large numbers of 
troops and civilian advisors in Laos at many levels of both government 
and society. This is not to say that the LPDR marches unswervingly to 
Hanoi’s drumbeat and has no autonomy of its own, but certainly it 
would be hard pressed to project itself as an effective government en- 
tity, able to administer and police the country on its own, without the 
ubiquitous presence of the Vietnamese. 

The LPDR is of course possessed of its own brand of nationalism; 
it realizes its interests do not completely converge with those of the 
SRV and its internal political and economic conditions are not neces- 
sarily susceptible to a Vietnamese-imposed solution. It must also be 
aware that its alignment with—not to say subsumption within—a 
Vietnam-dominated Indochina will continue to affect its relations with 
Thailand and China adversely until the Kampuchean conflict is re- 
solved—which is not, to say the least, a closely impending consum- 
mation. Its “special relationship” with Hanoi, nevertheless, grew even 
closer in 1980 because of the imperatives of the Kampuchean confron- 
tation. Orchestrated from Hanoi, the three Indochinese countries in 
1980 increasingly presented themselves as a political and economic bloc. 
Politically, for instance, the three Indochinese foreign ministers met in 
Vientiane in July to draw up joint proposals for settling the Kampu- 
chean problem, The ensuing communique stressed a development that 
became obvious during the year—the tendency of the Indochina coun- 
tries to equate themselves as a regional bloc to counteract the growth 


9 FBIS, September 16, 1980. 
10 Bangkok “Voice of Free Asia,’ October 2, 1980. The Bangkok Nation Review 
announced on October 4 that the government was expanding the facilities of this 
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of ASEAN?! on the international scene. As the foreign ministers said, 
“the principle of coexistence between the Indochina and ASEAN coun- 
tries constitutes an extremely important factor to ensure peace and 
stability in Southeast Asia.”!2 Vietnam underlined the point even fur- 
ther: Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach reported on his return from 
visits to various ASEAN capitals in May that “we made it clear about 
unity between the three Indochina countries, a factor deciding their 
survival. . . .748 

Economic cooperation between the two countries has also pro- 
ceeded apace. Various agreements were signed during the year for co- 
operation on many projects; these appear to be based on the exchange 
of Laotian primary commodities for Vietnamese goods, services, and 
planning. Vietnam seems to be trying to dictate the pace and direction 
of economic development in Laos: in an agreement signed on May 15, 
for example, Vietnam promised to carry out agricultural feasibility 
studies and to provide equipment, agricultural planning, and experts 
to set up state farms.!4 Finally, as in the case of Vietnam-Kampuchea 
relations, provinces in Laos have been linked with “twins,” i.e., fellow 
provinces, in Vietnam. It is unclear whether this provincial cooperation 
results in actual economic assistance from Vietnam or, more probably, 
whether it is largely symbolic. 

This political and economic cooperation has its dangers for Laos, 
The LPDR is beset by problems involving its economy, an insurgency, 
an outflux of refugees, and an ineffective, frequently apathetic bureau- 
cracy. Under these circumstances, will Vietnam be compelled to play a 
larger, more direct role in order to ensure the LPDR’s viability? If so, 
will this increased presence result in a nationalistic anti-Vietnamese 
backlash that could be exploited by external forces? 


China: Relations with China, which had already started deterior- 
ating in 1978, came to full rupture in early 1979 following the Chinese 
invasion of Vietnam. In April 1979 the LPDR outlined its accusations 
against China, a line it has followed ever since: 


The Chinese powerholders are pursuing a counterrevolutionary 
policy of regional hegemony and big-nation expansionism . . . are ruth- 
lessly carrying out schemes to swallow up our country as well as Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea so as to proceed with annexing other countries in 
Southeast Asia. ... We must maintain high vigilance against the ad- 
venturous warmongering schemes of the Chinese powerholders,15 


Initially Beijing refrained from anything more than low-key coun- 


11 ASEAN is an anti-Communist grouping consisting of Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 

12 FBIS, July 17, 1980. 

18 FBIS, June 2, 1980. 

14 FBIS, May 16, 1980. 

15 FBIS, April 9, 1979. 
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terattacks, no doubt hoping, patiently, that pro-Chinese sentiment in 
Laos, combined with a potential anti-Vietnamese Lao nationalism, 
might enable China to maintain a precarious foothold in Laos and 
eventually drive a wedge between Vientiane and Hanoi. In July 1980, 
however, because of its ongoing confrontation with Vietnam and sub- 
sequent need to support Thailand, Beijing adopted an increasingly 
harsh propaganda line. Thus China firmly supported Thailand after 
the shooting incident on the Mekong river and consequent border clos- 
ing. Beijing blamed Laos for the event and linked it with direct Viet- 
namese instigation because of Hanoi’s “wild ambition” to annex north- 
eastern Thailand as part of a greater Indochina.1® Later broadcasts em- 
broidered this theme, and Beijing pointedly warned the LPDR that it 
“must rein in before it is too late,” emphasizing that if Vientiane con- 
tinued to provoke its neighbors and serve Moscow and Hanoi “it was 
bound to eat bitter fruit.’”!7 Most recently, in a November 26 Radio 
Beijing commentary immediately prior to the LPDR’s National Day, 
China darkly warned the LPDR that “it has brought a tiger into its 
home” by allying itself too closely with the SRV. Beijing also accused 
Vientiane of sending its troops to fight in Kampuchea}® and tried to 
roil Lao-Vietnamese waters by suggesting that tensions had led to fight- 
ing between Lao and Vietnamese troops.1® China, however, continued 
to stress its essential friendship for the Lao peoples, who, it claimed, had 
many grievances against the LPDR leadership: “such dissatisfaction and 
aspiration,” claimed Beijing, “are like a volcano waiting to explode.”20 

This menacing propaganda, and the Lao response thereto, seems 
to indicate that China is seeking a way to embroil Laos deeper into the 
Indochina conflict as part of its overall strategy of “bleeding” Vietnam. 
China hopes to force Hanoi to compromise on its Indochina objectives 
and distance itself from Moscow. Whatever its intentions toward Laos, 
however, China must proceed cautiously. First, it may damage irrepar- 
ably Sino-Lao relations by destroying those pro-Chinese sentiments that 
still exist in Laos. Second, it may force Hanoi to exert more rigid con- 
trol over Laos, and finally it might reinforce suspicions held by some 
ASEAN states—especially Malaysia and Indonesia—that China is only 
too willing to aid insurgencies in Southeast Asia aimed at overthrowing 
legitimate governments. 


The Eastern European bloc: In recent years a constant stream of po- 
litical, economic, and cultural delegations to and from Laos and the 
Eastern European bloc has taken place and 1980 was no exception. 
Laos, unlike Vietnam, is only an observer and not a full member of the 
COMECON (the Soviet-backed Council for Mutual Economic Aid) but 


16 Xinhua, July 19, 1980. 

17 People’s Daily and Xinhua, July 19, 1980. 

18 Xinhua, August 16, 1980. 

19 Ibid., August 17, 1980. 

20 Radio Beijing in Lao, June 6, 1980. See also People’s Daily, August 18, 1980. 
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nevertheless signed a number of bilateral aid agreements during 1980 
with the Soviet Union, East Germany, and Hungary, among others. 
During Premier Kaysone’s customary annual vacation to the Soviet 
Union, he and Brezhnev congratulated each other at an August 14 meet- 
ing on the progress of Soviet-Lao cooperation. According to Pravda, the 
meeting was substantive in that a new impetus was given to plans “to 
further develop mutual cooperation”; in particular, a new agreement 
was signed, on September 12, “to take measures to ensure the stable 
development of the LPDR economy” in the 1981-1985 period.** 

It may be that the Soviet Union is deliberately playing up its sup- 
port of Laos in order to counter the crescendo of Chinese antagonism 
and Beijing’s possible attempts to interfere in the LPDR’s internal 
affairs. The outgoing Soviet ambassador to Laos, in his valedictory, de- 
clared that “the Soviet people have well understood for a long time the 
policy of Laos, as well as the policy of other fraternal Indochina coun- 
tries, aimed at building a zone of peace, stability and cooperation in 
Southeast Asia, and at countering the vicious policies of the imperialists 
and the Chinese expansionists who want to sabotage peace in Southeast 
Asia.”?? Will, however, increasing Soviet-Lao cooperation at some dis- 
tant point adversely affect Moscow’s relations with Hanoi because it 
interferes with Vietnam’s hegemonistic ambitions in Indochina, or will 
it simply relieve Vietnam of the necessity of diverting badly needed re- 
sources to Laos and also be supportive of Vietnam’s confrontation over 
Kampuchea? 


The Insurgency 


Anti-LPDR insurgency in Laos is nothing new; the Hmong mon- 
tagnards and former elements of the Royal Lao army have been en- 
gaged in sporadic resistance throughout the brief span of the LPDR's 
rule. At best they have represented merely an irritant to the government 
and the estimated 40,000 Vietnamese troops stationed in Laos. 

Now, however, there are signs that China, as part of its overall anti- 
Vietnamese design, may be playing at least an indirect role in trying 
to stimulate anti-LPDR insurgency. Starting in early June, Beijing for 
the first time started to assail Vietnamese repression in Laos, and Xin- 
hua (the New China News Agency) from July onwards began to pub- 
licize reports of resistance in Laos repeated from the Thai press and the 
Voice of Democratic Kampuchea (VODK)—which most observers sus- 
pect operates from Chinese territory. In July the VODK began report- 
ing frequently on the activities, and successes, of the “Lao National 
Liberation Front” against Vietnamese forces in Laos.?3 

The growth of the insurgency in Laos in 1980 is difficult to measure; 
it appeared to increase somewhat toward the end of the year. A Japanese 


21 Pravda, October 6, 1980, article by V. Skvortsov. 
22 FBIS, October 10, 1980. 
23 See, for example, FBIS, July 22, August 1, and September 23, 1980. 
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reporter claimed to have entered Laos secretly in January 1980 and 
said that support came from refugees in Thailand, highland minorities, 
and Buddhists, which he believed would become “the three heels of 
Achilles for the LPDR.” He further claimed to have visited the “Lao 
People’s Party” guerrillas—a coalition of “Yao and Meo” (sic)—who 
had fled oppressive LPDR retaliatory measures because of opposition 
to collectivization in Sayaboury. He suggested that resistance was start- 
ing to unify, that anti-Vietnamese hatred was strong in all sectors of 
the population, and that even some LPDR troops share these senti- 
ments and have contact with the resistance.*4 

Another press report, in September, claimed that several Laos op- 
position groups had formed an anti-Vietnamese united front, called the 
“Lao People’s National Liberation United Front,” and that it intended 
to forge an Indochina-wide anti-Vietnamese front. The report stated 
that the front was set up in Champassak on September 15 and is com- 
prised of rightists, hill tribesmen, and neutralists; it also resurrected 
such names from the past as Vang Pao and Kong Le.?5 Beijing radio 
echoed these reports, citing claims of a LNLUF communique that “the 
oppressed people of Indochina will soon be organized in a common 
Indochina unity front,” to include Lao resistance, DK and Khmer Serei 
forces in Kampuchea, and the United Front for the Liberation of Op- 
pressed Races (the old montagnard FULRO) in Vietnam.?6 

Whatever the truth of these reports, the LPDR showed definite 
signs of nervousness. Vientiane radio reported in September and again 
in October that Beijing was training special forces in Yunnan to wage 
war in Laos, and was also conducting “psywar” operations.?7 It warned 
the Lao people to “heighten revolutionary vigilance” in the face of 
these activities, which it listed as sabotage, subversion, and “psywar” 
activities conducted through Lao counterrevolutionaries.28 Vientiane 
also reacted with an implicit threat of its own. It quoted from the 
“Democratic Alliance of Thailand,” saying it supported the LPDR’s 
revolutionary stand—thereby suggesting that there are forces inside 
Thailand it could exploit against the Bangkok government.?® 


The Domestic Scene 


Politics: Laos continues to have problems both with its bureaucracy 
and party cadres. The bureaucracy, part of which is staffed by holdovers 
from the Royal Lao regime, is highly suspect by the party and continues 
to be plagued by desertions over the border into Thailand. Thousands 
of supporters of the old regime remain in “reeducation” camps—re- 


24 Asahi Shimbun, January 20, 1980. 

25 Hongkong AFP, September 30 and November 26, 1980. 
26 Broadcasts on November 3 and November 5, 1980. 

27 FBIS, October 2 and October 10, 1980. 

28 FBIS, July 8, 1980. 

29 FBIS, August 5, 1980 and Vientiane Mai, August 14, 1980. 
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portedly between ten and twenty thousand people in all.°° The Viet- 
namese and, to a lesser extent, the Soviet presence is dominant and sure- 
ly saps the morale and self-confidence of the bureaucracy (and no doubt 
party cadres too). Internal Lao propaganda is replete with reports of 
constant seminars conducted to instruct the bureaucracy and party how 
to build a “genuine national spirit.” 

Reports of splits in the leadership persist, although there is little 
supportive evidence. There is no doubt, however, that the LPDR is 
experiencing great difficulty in monitoring the activities of mid- and 
low-level party cadres, most of whom lack the education, self-confidence, 
and administrative experience to build a new political and economic 
order. On several occasions during the year cadres and party members 
were harshly criticized in the government-controlled media for abuse 
of power, which is seen as “most dangerous because it causes the masses 
to doubt and not trust the party, state and our system. .. . Some places 
cannot function. Where the masses are victimized, there is discourage- 
ment and violations of the policies of state and party.’’8! Another article 
talks of “thefts and corruption” on the part of the cadres, and states that 
“the fight against these abuses is an urgent requirement in the fight 
against the present malaise.”8? In the event several press reports in- 
dicate that major purges of the bureaucracy and the party—perhaps as 
many as five hundred people, including dependents—took place in Sep- 
tember and October, The purges were also apparently designed to weed 
out pro-Chinese elements. 


The Economy: There is no doubt that the Lao economy is badly 
affected by ideologically derived mismanagement, corruption, the clos- 
ing of the Lao-Thai border, and, perhaps, bad advice from Hanoi to 
follow a Vietnamese model not applicable to Lao circumstances. All 
this, of course, comes on top of the ravages of war, including vast 
population displacement, severely damaged agricultural production, 
plus two years of natural disasters. 

Attempts by the regime to introduce a socialist economy—Kaysone 
announced in February 1979 that the LPDR intended to transform two- 
thirds of Laos’s farms into cooperatives by the end of 1980—were 
doomed to failure and resulted in the exodus of thousands of refugees 
“we're all the same height in the water,” one refugee purportedly 
sighed! This disaster was compounded by the 1979 devaluation of the 
Kip and the subsequent sharp rise in the price of consumer staples, to- 
gether with attempts to diminish the operations of the private market, 
production, and distributive systems. 

Recognizing some of these economic shortcomings, the leadership 
announced in December 1979 a series of reforms, which reversed the 


30 The London Times of July 14, 1980 reported 10,000, former premier Souvanna 
Phouma says 10-15,000, and John Burgess in the Washington Post of November 30, 
1980 suggests 20,000. 

31 Siang Pasason (Vientiane), August 11, 1980. 

32 Ibid., August 25, 1980. 
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policies of trying to eradicate the private sector and also instituted cur- 
rency reform. In January 1980 the government explained that agricul- 
tural cooperatives had been set in train for both economic and defense 
reasons but that the policy, which had been designed to be “voluntary,” 
had not worked too well: “many forms of coercion,” it said, “caused 
depression.” Later articles instructed that “cadres must be courageous 
enough to admit mistakes” in order to reconcile conflicts between old 
and new. The role of private agriculture was praised—i.e., “the sub- 
sidiary economy of families” was advantageous in building eventual 
collectivization, and also increased production and family income. A 
word of caution, however, was introduced as an omen of policies yet 
to come; “‘subsidiary agriculture” must not be allowed “to expand freely 
at will” in what is simply a transition period in the advance to social- 
ism.3t Clearly the ultimate goal of collectivization has only been de- 
layed because of expediency, and not dismantled completely. 

In the realm of trade and industry, too, reforms were announced. 
Orders were issued in February to expedite joint state/private sector 
enterprises “to shrink total trade along the socialist path,” the govern- 
ment wishing to enlarge state trading but also to encourage private in- 
dustry. The suppression of the private sector by zealous cadres was 
again criticized: one press article pointed out that some cadres in the 
process of socialist transformation had tried to wipe out “small indus- 
try, the artisan sector and local industrial enterprises” which in fact 
“played a most significant role.”38 Repression of private traders, also, 
the government admitted, had been a major barrier to the circulation 
of goods so that “extremely few reached the hands of the people” and 
“there continues to be a definite role for private commerce in the re- 
construction of the distribution system.”3% 

The LPDR leadership clearly sees these reforms as temporary ex- 
pedients until conditions are ripe for the construction of a true social- 
ist economy. As premier Kaysone said in his speech in celebration of 
the December 2nd Laos National Day, “To defend and build our social- 
ist country, in the next five years we must continue to implement the 
correct line and policies of our party and state . . . further improve 
the people’s living conditions and build popular bases in order to march 
forward to vigorously build socialism in all respects and with a firm 
step.”38 It is uncertain, however, whether the reforms will be sufficient 
to halt the steep decline in the economy and prevent a further refugee 
exodus. Laos does not exist in a vacuum, and its ability to rebuild its 
economy will continue to be circumscribed by events in the region over 
which Vientiane has but little control. 


33 Ibid., January 30, 1980. 

34 See Vientiane Mai, May 27, 1980 and Siang Pasason, June 25 and July 9, 1980. 
35 Vientiane Mai, February 19, 1980. 

36 Siang Pasason, February 9, 1980. 

87 Ibid., February 23, 1980. 

38 FBIS, December 3, 1980. 
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NORTH KOREA IN 1980: 
THE SON ALSO RISES 





Young C. Kim* 


AT LONG LAST, the identity of the “party center” was 
officially and publicly unveiled to the outside world. Jong I], the son of 
President Kim, emerged as the unmistakable heir apparent. The sixth 
congress of the Workers Party, held October 10-14, 1980, officially 
blessed his appointment to the leading organs of the party. His name is 
listed fourth in the five-member Presidium of the Politbureau of the 
Central Committee, second in the 10-member Secretariat, and third in 
the 10-member Military Commission. Kim I] and O Jin U, listed in the 
second and third places in the Presidium, are not members of the Secre- 
tariat. O Jin U is on the Military Commission, but Kim Il is not.* In 
other words, Jong Il and his father Kim Il Sung are the only two mem- 
bers of the party holding concurrent membership in all three of the 
leading party organs. Given the advanced ages of Kim Il and O Jin U, 
Kim Il Sung’s revolutionary comrades-in-arms, Jong Il’s preeminance 
within the party hierarchy is beyond doubt. The official confirmation of 
his party posts represents an apparent culmination of the long process 
of preparing for what some Western analysts call dynastic political suc- 
cession. 

Jong Il’s ascendancy as the heir apparent signifies—in the eyes of 
the North Koreans—a firm guarantee for succeeding generations to in- 
herit the revolutionary cause of Juche. The rationale for this mode of 
succession deserves some attention. First, the revolutionary cause of the 
great leader Kim Il Sung cannot be completed in a generation. It is a 
historic task that can be completed only through the efforts of succeed- 


*I wish to express my appreciation to L. Niksch and K. P. Yang for granting 
me access to their files on Korea and also to J. J. Lee for her research assistance. 
1 Pyongyang Times, October 15, 1980. 
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ing generations. Second, the successor to the leader must emerge from 
the new generation, not from the present generation. Third, it is neces- 
sary for a successor to the great leader to go through a preparatory 
period, learning and inheriting from the leader the thought, theory, and 
art of leadership. Fourth, the successor should be a man who is bound- 
lessly loyal to the leader and who embodies the leader’s ideology and 
leadership qualities. Jong Il, described as “endlessly loyal to the great 
leader, perfectly embodying the ideas, outstanding leadership, and noble 
traits of the leader, and brilliantly upholding the grand plan and in- 
tention of the leader at the highest level,” is said to provide the perfect 
answer to the question of succession. It is also said that he has “bright 
wisdom, deep insight, strong sense of revolutionary principles and strong 
will.””? 

The aforementioned rationale for Jong Il’s succession is in turn 
based on the North Korean “theory of the leader,” which holds that the 
revolutionary cause of the working class is, in essence, a cause designed 
to realize the revolutionary thought of the leader, pioneered by the 
leader, and completed under his leadership. Therefore the revolution- 
ary cause of the working class is precisely the leader’s cause, and the 
history of the revolution is the history of the leader’s revolutionary 
cause. To recognize and uphold the role of the leader correctly consti- 
tute a supreme duty of the communists.’ 

The Sixth Party Congress made the following organizational and 
personnel changes. The Political Committee was renamed as the Polit- 
bureau and its membership drastically increased from 16 to 34 mem- 
bers (19 full and 15 candidate members). A new party organ, the Presi- 
dium, was created. The membership of the Central Committee was in- 
creased to 248 (145 full and 103 candidate members) from the 172 
elected at the Fifth Congress. The enlargement of the Politbureau and 
the Central Committee is probably related to the ascendancy of Jong Il. 
Compared to the Fifth Party Congress, military personnel are more 
highly represented in the Politbureau, comprising approximately 36%. 
In addition, a considerable generational change has occurred? so that 
about half of the Politbureau membership is in their 50s. And new 
faces on the Central Committee account for much more than half of 
the membership. 

Whether the intended scenario of political succession can survive 
the inevitable death of the great leader is unclear. If a comparative 
study of political succession can serve as a guide, the younger Kim will 
have to surmount formidable difficulties before he will be able to con- 
solidate his power. North Korean publications are replete with the 
themes of loyalty, unity, and discipline, which indicate the tortuous 
path ahead for the younger Kim. 


2 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), October 14, 1980. 
8 Naewoe Tongsin, Nos. 192, 194, 196 (1980). 
4 Ibid., No. 198 (1980). 
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Intra-Korean Relations 


Abortive contact between premiers: Concerning developments in South 
Korea, for North Koreans the year was one of heightened expectations, 
dashed hopes, and bitter disappointment. ‘They may not find the pres- 
ent conditions in the South as ripe for revolution as they had hoped, 
but it appears that they do perceive the revolutionary potential in the 
South to have been substantially increased by a series of internal devel- 
opments, 

The year 1980 began with North Korea’s January proposal for the 
resumption of dialogue with South Korea that took the form of Kim II's 
letters addressed to eleven prominent personages in South Korean po- 
litical and social circles. The letters contained a familiar call for meet- 
ings between the parties and other social organizations of the North 
and the South. Along with these letters came another letter addressed 
to the prime minister of South Korea from his North Korean counter- 
part, Kim Il. Thus began the working-level talks between the North 
and the South, designed to prepare for contacts between the premiers. 
Altogether ten working-level sessions were held intermittently from 
January to August in which agreements were reached on some minor 
procedural questions such as venue and number of personnel, but the 
decision on the items to be included on the agenda proved to be the 
stumbling block. The May 17 “coup,” the Kwangju uprising, and its 
suppression brought the tensions between the two Koreas to a new 
height and the talks to a virtual collapse. However, it was not until 
September—following the inauguration of President Chun in the South 
—that North Korea formally suspended further talks with the South. 

On September 24, two days before the scheduled 11th session of 
the working-level meeting, North Korea issued a statement unilaterally 
suspending the talks, justifying the action as follows: 


The prevailing situation clearly shows that we cannot have a dialogue 
with the military fascist group of South Korea. ... The criminals de- 
nounced by the whole nation and the world must be treated as criminals. 
We have no idea of taking the blood-stained hands of the butchers who 
pursue the permanent division of the nation and murdered compatriots 
at the sacred conference table.nor intention to regard them as the party 
to our dialogue. .. . Considering that it is meaningless to continue the 
contact ... we will not go to the place of dialogue for the time being 
till everything has returned to normal in South Korea, .. 6 


The motivations for North Korea’s initial proposal to resume North- 
South contact are not difficult to discern. Since the situation in the South 
was highly volatile following the assassination of President Park in 
October 1979 and the military coup of December 12, it is reasonable to 


5 For the text of the statement, see Press Release, DPRK Permanent Observer 
Mission to the UN, No. 116 (1980). 
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assume that the North wanted to exploit the situation to its own advan- 
tage. North Korea probably wanted to expedite the process of “demo- 
cratization,”’ i.e., to facilitate the emergence of democratic political per- 
sonages. The call for a dialogue with the South would also deprive the 
South Korean armed forces, using the threat of a North Korean in- 
vasion, of an excuse for establishing military rule. 

The suppression of the Kwangju uprising and Chun’s formal as- 
sumption of the presidency dashed any expectations North Korea might 
have had regarding the democratization of South Korea. The original 
objective in calling for the resumption of a dialogue no longer held. 
Moreover, given the nature of the Chun government—as ascribed by 
the North Koreans—it would be difficult for North Korea to justify its 
continued dialogue with the South. President Kim told visitors in July 
and September that the talks with the South might be construed as 
recognizing Chun’s regime. In addition, North Korea could not have 
had any realistic expectation that further contacts with the South would 
result in a movement toward a political consultative conference—one 
of North Korea’s major goals, 


North Korea's perception of the situation in the South: Developments in 
South Korea, particularly the Kwangju uprising, indicated to North 
Korea political instability of the first magnitude, and symptoms of an 
incipient revolution. "The character and scale of popular involvement 
in the Kwangju rebellion represented to the North Koreans a power- 
ful upsurge of the “revolutionary potential” in the South. Beginning in 
May, North Korean propaganda machinery was responsible for a bar- 
rage of vehement denunciations of the Chun regime for its “massacre” 
in Kwangju, terming the uprising “the highest form of struggle against 
fascism and for democracy to liquidate the old Yushin fascist rule.’’ 

As early as mid-June, the Voice of the Revolutionary Party for 
Reunification offered the following portrayal of Chun: “The No. | 
murderer Chon Tu-hwan is a compilation of all the vices of arbitrary 
dictators: the brutality of Hitler, the outrageousness of Tojo, the arbi- 
trariness of Chang Kai-shek, the mercilessness of the Yankees and the 
beastliness of Park Chong-hui.”? The logic underlying North Korea's 
interpretation of the developments in the South and of South Korean 
leadership probably explains North Korean actions on the question of 
dialogue with the South for the period from May to September. 


The proposal for a confederal state: Another noteworthy development 
in intra-Korean relations is the North Korean proposal for the estab- 
lishment of the Democratic Confederal Republic of Koryo, which Pres- 
ident Kim put forth in his October report to the Sixth Party Congress. 
According to Kim, Korea “should be reunified by founding a confederal 


6 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), May 29, 1980. 
7 Ibid., June 18, 1980. 
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republic through the establishment of a unified national government on 
condition that the North and the South recognize and tolerate each 
other’s ideas and social systems, a government in which the two sides 
are represented on equal footing and under which they exercise regional 
autonomy respectively with equal rights and duties.” 

The unified state would form a supreme confederal assembly com- 
prised of an equal number of representatives from the North and the 
South, and an appropriate number of representatives of overseas na- 
tionals. A standing committee of the Assembly would guide the regional 
governments and administer all the affairs of the confederal state. Un- 
der the leadership of the confederal government the regional govern- 
ments would follow an independent policy within the limits consistent 
with the fundamental interest and demands of the whole nation. The 
confederal republic would be a neutral nation and carry out a ten-point 
program that includes the following. 

The confederal state should end military confrontation between 
the North and the South and organize a combined national army. Both 
sides should reduce the military strength to 100,000-150,000 troops, 
abolish the military demarcation line, and dismantle all military in- 
stallations in its vicinity. The confederal state should deal properly 
with foreign relations established by the North and the South prior to 
reunification, and should coordinate the foreign activities of the two 
regional governments in a unified way. It should repeal all treaties and 
agreements with other countries detrimental to national amity includ- 
ing military treaties concluded separately by the North and the South 
prior to reunification. Foreign relations including economic relations 
formed by the North and South and not inimical to the common in- 
terests of the nation should be maintained. The remainder of the ten- 
point program deals mainly with intra-Korean exchange and cooper- 
ation. 

What is noteworthy about this proposal is that Kim provides the 
first elaboration of the idea of the so-called confederation he has long 
advocated. More importantly, the concept of a confederal state appears 
to represent a modification of the earlier conception since the current 
version is not described as a provisional, transitory arrangement lead- 
ing to a unified government but rather is portrayed as “a unified na- 
tional government.” What is more, while the older version envisaged 
the supreme national council performing the function of merely co- 
ordinating the activities of the two halves of Korea, the new conception 
assigns to the supreme confederal assembly and its standing committee 
the function of integration.§ 

Apart from the rhetorical aspect of the entire proposal, Kim’s re- 
port remains vague on the process or transitional phase, i.e., how the 
North and the South can go about forming such a confederal state. It 
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is interesting to note that the kinds of mutifaceted collaboration and 
exchanges North Korea used to advocate as a prelude to reunification 
are now being presented as part of the ten-point program that a unified 
government of a confederal republic should carry out. 

It is important to point out, however, that North Korea does not 
regard the present government in South Korea as a worthy partner for 
forming such a confederal state.® The North Korean proposal presup- 
poses the establishment of a people’s democratic government in the 
South. In the words of President Kim, ‘In order to achieve the inde- 
pendent, peaceful reunification, it is imperative to eliminate military 
fascist rule and democratize society in south Korea... . The ‘anticom- 
munist law’ ‘national security Jaw’ ... must be abolished. ... After the 
elimination of the ‘Yushin system’ in South Korea, the military fascist 
‘government’ should be replaced by a democratic government.’° 


North Korea-Japan Relations 


Throughout 1980 North Korea maintained a flexible and positive 
attitude towards Japan. North Korea’s efforts to expand its relationship 
with Japan has registered some forward movement, sustained in part by 
North Korea’s desire for economic interchange and particularly by its 
desire to upgrade political ties with Japan. It is reasonable to assume 
that North Korean leaders are conscious of the adverse impact an im- 
provement in the political relationship between the two countries 
would have on Japanese-South Korean, and ultimately U.S.-South 
Korean relations. But the serious instability in South Korea and the 
tensions in Japanese-South Korean relations over the treatment of Kim 
Dae Jung have provided objective circumstances conducive to closer 
North Korean-Japanese relations. 

At an August 8 meeting with a group of Mainichi Shimbun re- 
porters, Kim Yong-nam, director of the International Department of 
the Central Committee, stated that friendly relations can be established 
even where no diplomatic relations now exist. He emphasized that the 
two countries should promote mutual ties in broad areas including eco- 
nomic and personnel interchanges. He added that foreign capital in- 
vestments in South Korea would be protected and respected even when 
the system of confederation has been realized. 

North Korea’s views on its relations with Japan were expressed in 
the most authoritative manner by President Kim himself. During an in- 
terview with Asahi Shimbun reporters on September 24, Kim said that 
he wanted exchanges with Japan not only in trade, but also in all other 
areas. He expressed hope that politicians of the two countries would 


9 Ibid., Nos. 197, 199 (1980). 
10 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), October 15, 1980. 
11 Ibid., August 12, 1980. 
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visit each other, and hailed the inauguration of the Council for the 
Study of East Asian Trade in Japan, which he understood was set up to 
expand trade with North Korea. When asked if all this can be promoted 
while Japan maintains its present relations with South Korea, President 
Kim replied, “Japan-South Korea relations are between those two coun- 
tries; they do not concern us.” When queried about the possibility of 
establishing liaison offices, he responded that “we are ready at any time, 
but it depends on the moves of the Japanese government and business 
circles.” 12 

A few parliamentary groups visited Pyongyang in 1980. In April 
: and May, Kuno Chuji led a delegation of the suprapartisan Japan-North 
Korea Parliamentarians’ League for the Promotion of Friendship, which 
was instrumental in negotiating an extension of the private-level Japan- 
North Korea provisional fishery cooperation agreement for another two 
years.1!3 Prior to Juno’s departure for North Korea, the League adopted 
the realization of political interchanges with North Korea as the action 
program for 1980. 

The Japanese government refused in the spring of 1980 to permit 
a North Korean delegation to visit Japan. The delegation wanted to 
attend the 15th National Convention of the Japan Communist Party 
scheduled for March, but the Justice Ministry stated that since Japan 
had no diplomatic relations with North Korea, it would not let a North 
Korean group enter Japan to attend a political meeting. 

In September, Fujii Katsushi led a delegation of the Afro-Asian 
Study Group of the Liberal Democratic Party to North Korea. The trip 
resulted in a great deal of publicity favorable to North Korea. President 
Kim reportedly told the Fujii group that North Korea was ready to 
cancel its defense treaties with the Soviet Union and China on the con- 
dition that the present cease-fire agreement with the U.S. would be re- 
placed by a peace treaty. This statement was given prominent play in 
the mass media. Fujii’s faith in what he heard and observed in Pyong- 
yang was evidently absolute since he told a reporter on the NHK pro- 
gram that “J would like to tell concerned U.S. officials about what we 
observed. As the proverb goes, seeing is believing. What we saw in North 
Korea was entirely different from what we expected. North Korea was 
covered with a bright atmosphere. We could detect no sign whatever 
of an intention to invade the South. I intend to convey our observations 
to U.S. officials.”44 When interviewed by Asahi Shimbun, Fujii reiter- 
ated his view that South Korea’s claim of being threatened with invasion 
from North Korea is not based on reality. He said that now that North 
Korea is willing to abrogate its military alliances with the Soviet Union 
and China on condition that the U.S. signs a peace treaty with it, the 
U.S. should change its policies. 


‘12 Ibid., September 26, 1980. 
13 Ibid., May 6, 1980. 
14 Ibid., September 19, 1980. 
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Evidently, Fujii was not aware that North Korea had made similar 
offers on previous occasions. North Korea is on record for having offered 
the abrogation of defense treaties with the Soviet Union and China on 
two conditions: that U.S. troops be withdrawn (this is the crux of the 
matter to be dealt with in a peace treaty with the U.S.), and that a con- 
federation between the North and the South be established. In his con- 
versation with the Fujii group, President Kim did not refer—perhaps 
inadvertently—to the confederation, but in subsequent interviews with 
the Japanese, the North Korean side (including President Kim) stressed 
that the preconditions for abrogating the defense treaties included the 
establishment of a confederation. Meanwhile, through the Fujii group, 
North Korea successfully projected the image of a flexible, reasonable, 
and peace-loving country. 

In September, North Korea received another parliamentary visit- 
ing delegation from Japan. Katsumata Seiichi led a Socialist Party dele- 
gation to Pyongyang, and his interview with Kim Il Sung made clear 
North Korea’s concern over the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and Japan’s 
increasing military capability. Kim told the Japanese delegation that 
“we are opposed to foreign military bases and we are particularly against 
the Japan-U.S. security treaty and Japan becoming a big military 
power.’""16 

North Korea has remained sensitive to what it considers growing 
signs of military cooperation between Japan and South Korea. In an 
April 12 commentary, Nodong Sinmun scored a dangerous collusion be- 
tween South Korea and Japan and sharply criticized Prime Minister 
Ohira’s remark that there were no legal problems with Japan’s conduct- 
ing joint military exercises with South Korea, It went on to argue that 
the Japanese reactionaries are “accelerating the political, economic and 
military infiltration of South Korea as the first step in realizing their 
wild dream of expansion in Asia. . . .” Several aspects of the alleged 
collusion are of particular concern to North Korea: huge amounts of 
capital and technology are enhancing South Korea’s industry; the pro- 
gram for standardizing the weapons systems of Japan and South Korea 
is being accelerated; and mutual visits of their military leaders occur 
frequently.16 


North Korea-U.S. Relations 


North Korea has persisted in vain in its quest for a bilateral official 
contact with the U.S. Its avowed objective has been to replace the pres- 
ent armistice agreement with the U.S. with a peace treaty that would 
result in the withdrawal of U.S. forces from South Korea. North Korea 
has remained opposed to the idea of tripartite talks among North Korea, 
the U.S., and South Korea. On September 14, President Kim told the 


15 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), “eptember 30, 1980. 
16 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), April 4, 1980. 
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visiting group of Japanese Diet members that South Korea would be 
allowed to take part as an observer, but that North Korea had no in- 
tention of accepting the South as an equal partner in the talks." In his 
meeting with Asahi Shimbun reporters on September 24, President Kim 
reiterated the official North Korea position that it would not oppose 
having the South sit in as an observer if questions relating to the South 
are raised during bilateral talks between North Korea and the U.S. 
Referring to the U.S. insistence on holding tripartite talks, Kim added, 
“if a good government emerges in South Korea, it might be possible to 
hold tripartite talks.”18 "This statement, if taken literally, would repre- 
sent a departure from North Korea’s position which had never specified 
the character of the South Korean government as grounds for excluding 
South Korea from the talks. North Korea has in the past rejected South 
Korean participation primarily because South Korea was not a signa- 
tory to the armistice agreement. Of course, North Korea has consistent- 
ly taken the position that it is willing to talk with a democratic govern- 
ment in the South, but such a bilateral contact would deal with the re- 
unification issue and exclude the U.S. Whether President Kim's re- 
mark to Asahi reporters represents a change in North Korea’s position 
still remains to be seen. 

A modest step in U.S.-North Korean relations was taken in 1980 
when Congressman Stephen Solarz traveled in a private capacity to 
North Korea to talk with Kim Il Sung. The trip was arranged by 
Prince Sihanouk, and the North Korean media treated the visit in a 
very low key manner. Regardless of the considerations that may have 
led Solarz to undertake this trip, North Korea felt that it had at last 
induced a U.S. official to visit North Korea. North Korea must have 
been aware of the impact the Solarz trip could have on U.S5.-South 
Korean relations and on the evolving U.S.-North Korean relationship. 
Despite the claim that the U.S. government “neither encourages nor 
discourages” a congressman’s trip to North Korea, South Korea has 
drawn what it thinks is the only appropriate conclusion, and its suspi- 
cion of the U.S. government’s intentions was raised further by the ap- 
pearance of Tom Reston, the former State Department official, in 
Pyongyang in September. 

Solarz claimed to have noted three new major developments during 
his conversation with the North Korean president. First, North Korea 
has agreed to trade with South Korea without preconditions. Second, 
North Korea would no longer insist that the anticommunist law in the 
South be repealed as a precondition for the reunion of separated fam- 
ilies and the exchange of mail.19 Third, President Kim wants to have 
cultural and other kinds of exchanges with the U.S. even in the absence 
of official diplomatic contact between the two countries. At his press 


17 Ibid., September 15, 1980. 
18 Ibid., September 6, 1980. 
19 Ibid., July 22, 1980. Ralph Clough accompanied Solarz to Pyongyang. 
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conference in Tokyo, Solarz voiced his optimism by saying that “I con- 
sider these proposals to be encouraging gestures which if translated into 
reality could contribute to a reduction of tensions on the Korean Penin- 
sula.” On the topic of direct trade between the two Koreas, Solarz said 
that if the two sides can figure out a specific formula for direct trade, 
it would certainly be a great contribution to resolving the mistrust and 
bitterness that has continued for over 30 years. To date, the North 
Korean media have remained silent on the content of Kim’s conversa- 
tions with Solarz. The one reference to the conversations occurred dur- 
ing Asahi reporters’ interview with Kim in which he said that “Solarz 
visited the DPRK and proposed trade, cultural and academic exchanges 
of scholars in particular. I told him I agreed with the proposals be- 
cause they were economic and cultural proposals.” As this article was 
being written, none of the three new “agreements” has been put into 
practice, and North Korea has not responded to South Korea’s mid- 
August proposal for unconditional resumption of Red Cross talks to 
discuss the question of divided families. 

North Korea’s anti-U.S. rhetoric continued more or less throughout 
the year. As usual, the June 25—July 27 period, designated the month 
of anti-American joint struggle, witnessed a variety of anti-South Korean 
and anti-American activities, sponsored by North Korea both at home 
and abroad. During this period activities in support of North Korea 
took place 395 times in 80 countries.2° The overwhelming majority of 
statements issued in the form of declarations, appeals, or press confer- 
ences called for the withdrawal of U.S. forces from South Korea and the 
incitement of the anti-government struggle in South Korea. They also 
called for support for North Korea’s formula for reunification and the 
end to USS. assistance to South Korea. 

North Korean condemnation of the alleged U.S. role in events in 
South Korea appears in President Kim’s October 10 report: 


All the barbaric acts of the South Korean military fascist elements that 
stir up the towering indignation of the world public now are committed 
under the manipulation and aegis of the United States, It is the United 
States that masterminded the beastly pogrom against the patriotic people 
who rose in revolt in Kwangju. It is the United States that instigated 
the cruel suppression of the South Korean democrats and it is also none 
other than the United States, the wirepuller, that has rigged up the 
military fascist dictatorial “government” in South Korea and put a hang- 
man at its head. We must do away with the colonial fascist rule of the 
U.S. imperialists and their stooges in South Korea and reunify the coun- 
Ye 


Despite all this, North Korea has persisted in its call for negotiations 
with the U.S. on the question of replacing the Korean armistice agree- 
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ment with a peace agreement, and in fact President Kim renewed such 
a call only minutes after delivering this tirade against the U.S. 


North Korea’s Relations with the PRC and the Soviet Union 


North Korea has managed to maintain an essentially equidistant 
policy toward its communist neighbors, but a reading of the mass media 
gives the impression that a somewhat greater level of mutual support 
has prevailed between North Korea and the Soviet Union. North Korea 
has been able to obtain continuous expressions of support from both 
allies for its reunification program and can note with satisfaction that 
it has prevented its allies from moving toward a two-Korea formula. 
China and the Soviet Union, of course, have their own reasons for 
being deferential to North Korea’s wishes. South Korea has also aided 
North Korea’s efforts by showing its inability to contain serious politi- 
cal instability. 

North Korea can also point to the continued flow of material as- 
sistance—economic, technical, and military—from both allies. In fact, 
the Soviet and Chinese media have occasionally vied with each other 
in publicizing the magnitude of their economic assistance to North 
Korea. Radio Moscow has repeatedly referred to Soviet assistance to 
North Korea and on July 6 and September 9, for example, reported that 
more than 60 major factories and enterprises have been built or recon- 
structed in Korea with Soviet cooperation, and that many Soviet en- 
gineers and technicians are helping Korean technicians in handling 
Soviet equipment. China has joined in this public display of its own 
assistance to North Korea: On September 9, Radio Beijing reported 
that Bonghwa Petroleum Chemical Plant was built and went into 
operation on September 7 with Chinese assistance.?! 

On the Afghan issue, North Korea has apparently spoken out on 
the Soviet side. Despite its initial posture of nonsupport at Sophia, 
North Korea sent a cable in April expressing its solidarity with the 
Soviet-supported Afghan regime. Moreover, a high-ranking North Ko- 
rean official, Hyon Chung-kuk, told the Japan Socialist Party delegation 
in September that in his personal view, “the Afghan question is differ- 
ent from the Vietnamese military intervention in Kampuchea because 
the Soviet Union has intervened in Afghanistan at the request of the 
Afghan government under the Soviet-Afghan treaty.”22 This position is, 
of course, sharply at odds with that of China. From the North Korean 
perspective, the Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan may be im- 
pressive since it demonstrates the vitality of the Brezhnev doctrine and 
Soviet willingness to use force vis-a-vis a “Socialist” regime, and the 
magnitude and decisiveness of Soviet military action contrast sharply 
with the earlier Chinese incursion into Vietnam. North Korean leaders 
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may have seen in the Soviet actions the Soviet will and capabilitly in 
regard to the defense of North Korea, as well as the limits of their own 
independence and their own vulnerabilities in the face of Soviet dom- 
ination. At any rate, how North Korea can reconcile its position on 
the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan with its opposition to the 
presence of foreign troops in all countries is not clear. Whatever mis- 
givings North Korea may have about Soviet actions in Afghanistan, 
North Korea’s apparent approval is indicative of the degree of impor- 
tance North Korea attaches to the good will and the economic and dip- 
lomatic support of the Soviet Union. 

The level of Soviet public expressions of support for North Korea's 
policies remained very high throughout 1980. The Soviet media not 
only continued to voice full support for North Korea’s demand for 
U.S. troop withdrawal, but also abusively and stridently criticized de- 
velopments in South Korea and the role of the U.S. there. According 
to the Soviet media, the U.S. is responsible for the entire series of 
events in South Korea, including the assassination of President Park, 
the December 1979 coup, the Kwangju massacre, and the installation of 
the Chun government. This sharply contrasts with the Chinese media 
coverage in which criticism of the U.S. role in South Korea is muted. 

This is not to suggest that Chinese public expressions of support 
for North Korean policies are any less frequent or ardent. The Chinese 
leaders, Huang and Deng included, continued to call publicly for the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from South Korea and also to voice full, en- 
thusiastic support for North Korea’s reunification policy. ‘The Chinese 
media treatment of South Korean developments differ in that their own 
commentaries are rather moderate in tone, mainly carrying news at- 
tributed to North Korean media sources. However, the Chinese media 
(to the satisfaction of the North Koreans) employ the expression “the 
great leader of the Korean people, Kim Il Sung,” which the Soviets 
have seen fit to adopt. 

The North Korean leaders probably find China under Deng dis- 
quieting since the process of de-Maoization, the change in economic 
policies, and the foreign policy orientation of the Chinese leadership 
have implications for North Korean interests. All this, together with 
the reported dissatisfaction with the level of Chinese economic assist- 
ance, may have contributed to North Korea’s disenchantment with the 
PRC, 

President Kim and Kim Yong-nam are on record that the Japan- 
China Treaty of Peace and Friendship and China-U.S. normalization 
are “positive constructive elements.’’23 Yet North Korean concern with 
China’s evolving relationship with the U.S. and Japan is betrayed in 
the following passage from President Kim’s address at the recent party 
congress: 


23 Ibid., August 7, 1980. 
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The Socialist countries, non-aligned: countries and all the newly emerg- 
ing nations must make no unprincipled compromise with imperialism 
. .. they must not bargain with the imperialists on matters of principle 
or sell them the fundamental interests of revolution. The socialist and 
non-aligned countries must not give up their anti-imperialist stance in 
order to improve their diplomatic relations with the imperialist coun- 
tries nor must they sacrifice the interests of other countries in their own 
interests, 


It is possible that the President had in mind both the PRC and the 
Soviet Union since both of these allies represent forces of domination 
for North Korea. The Japan Socialist Party delegation which held con- 
versations with Kim Il Sung and others in September stated that in 
regard to the Sino-Soviet confrontation, the North Korean side implied 
that North Korea sees a trace of domination in their stances toward each 
other. 

Despite rhetoric expressing mutual solidarity and support between 
North Korea and its allies, there appears to'be considerable doubt on 
North Korea’s part about the extent of genuine and active support for 
its reunification policy. North Korea appears to believe that unless its 
views and sentiments are forcefully and constantly conveyed, its social- 
ist allies might gradually tilt toward de facto acceptance of thé two- 
Korea formula. 


The Nonaligned Movement 


In evaluating North Korea’s foreign policy, it is important to keep 
in mind the high priority it attaches to the promotion of friendly re- 
lations with nonaligned states and newly emerging nations. This is 
. evident in President Kim’s report to the party congress and also in the 
composition of foreign delegations invited to the Sixth Party Congress. 
And throughout 1980, North Korea vigorously pursued both invitation- 
al and visitational diplomacy vis-a-vis these countries.24 From the North 
Korean perspective, strengthening the international revolutionary forces 
and cementing solidarity with them would lead to the creation of a 
favorable international situation for an all-Korean revolution, thus 
hastening the victory of world revolution. 


24 Naewoe Tongsin, No. 187 (1980). 
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SOUTH KOREA IN 1980: - 
THE EMERGENCE OF A 
NEW AUTHORITARIAN ORDER 


Chong-Sik Lee 


DURING THE YEAR FOLLOWING the assassination of Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee on October 25, 1979, South Korea went through 
a kaleidoscopic change consisting of intense and open competition for 
power, student upheavals, a military takeover, a gruesome massacre, and 
the emergence of a new authoritarian order. The new military leader, 
reported to have sworn to avenge President Park’s death, uprooted the 
power elites that had supported Park’s power structure and built a new 
power base. Increasing inflation and the overall economic decline 
coupled with widespread cynicism toward politics presented a less than 
auspicious beginning for the new authoritarian order. 


The Background 


Since President Park had concentrated virtually all political power 
around himself, his assassination created a political vacuum. First of all, 
one of his main pillars of power, the director of the presidential security 
forces, was assassinated at the same time, and the director of the other 
major political instrument, the Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
(KCIA), was quickly arrested by the martial law command for assas- 
sinating Park. In addition, the National Assembly, one-third of it pres- 
idential appointees, had been rendered impotent by the Yushin (“Re- 
vitalization”) Constitution imposed by President Park in 1972. And 
Choy Kyu Ha, premier under President Park and elected president in 
December 1979 by the rubber stamp electoral college (The National 
Conference of Unification), had no independent political base, largely 
because he had been a career bureaucrat without political experience. 
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The military lurked in the background, but was less than a solidified 
force, which became evident when General Chun Doo Hwan’s success- 
ful coup within the army on December 12, 1979, revealed the possibility 
of a split among top-ranking army officers. 

The removal of President Park and the pillars supporting him not 
only created a political vacuum but also left South Korea with the in- 
appropriate Yushin Constitution of 1972. It had been designed for 
President Park, and no one else wielded power of the sort it required. 
President Choy Kyu Ha reaffirmed the need for a new constitution in 
his inaugural speech of December 21, stating that a new constitution 
supported by a majority of the people would be adopted within a year 
and that a fair general election would be held soon afterward. His gov- 
ernment, thus, was to be a transitional one to usher in a new political 
structure. Even ‘before his inauguration, he as acting president had 
abolished Emergency Decree Number 9, proclaimed by President Park 
on May 13, 1975, which had outlawed all forms of criticism against the 
Yushin constitution. Several hundred individuals serving prison terms 
or being investigated on charges of violating that decree were released 
on December 8. One of those benefiting from the removal of the decree 
was Kim Dae Jung, the inveterate foe of President Park, who had been 
under house arrest and whose civil rights were to be restored on Febru- 
ary 29. Also affected were student activists who had been arrested after 
staging campus demonstrations. 

Politics in South Korea in 1980, therefore, revolved around the 
framing of the new constitution and to this end various study missions 
were dispatched abroad for new ideas, numerous hearings were held, 
and pundits filled the media with their opinions. The more critical 
issue, however, was the schedule for adopting the new constitution, since 
the Yushin constitution would remain in force in the interim. The prin- 
cipal opposition party, the New Democratic Party, under Kim Young 
Sam, advocated concluding the process by August 15, but it was not 
until June 12 that President Choy even announced the deadlines of the 
end of October for a referendum on the new constitution and the end 
of June 1981 for the establishment of a new government.! This issue of 
scheduling was to lead to a major student upheaval in May, followed by 
a military takeover. 


Political Realignment 


In the meantime, the country underwent a brisk process of political 
realignment. Although President Park had organized and headed the 
Democratic Republican Party (DRP) in 1963 to mobilize mass support 
behind his regime, he discarded it as his instrument by 1972 when he im- 
posed the Yushin constitution and relied mostly on control mechanisms 
of the state. As a result, the DRP had only a nominal existence at the 
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time of Park’s death, and it was incumbent upon the new president of 
the DRP, Kim Jong Pil, to revive it. The DRP had suffered a disastrous 
loss in the December 1978 election for the National Assembly when it 
obtained only 30.9% of the popular vote. With President Park gone, 
and without the strong backing of those in power, the DRP’s future 
looked precarious. ‘This situation led to a call for “rectification” (chong- 
p’ung) within the party, which meant the removal of certain top leaders 
who had attracted notoriety for illicit wealth and undemocratic political 
behavior. One of the targeted leaders, evidently, was Lee Hu Rak, 
former head of the Presidential Secretariat (1963-1969) and of the KCIA 
(1970-1973). In a March 24 press conference, Lee denounced Kim Jong 
Pil for occupying the party presidency without following proper pro- 
cedure and for betraying President Park after his assassination. His re- 
marks created a situation characterized by the nation’s leading paper 
as “a live volcano.”? Obviously, the party was headed for a serious dis- 
uption. The other leading politicians mentioned as targets of rectifica- 
tion evidently were Kim Chin Man, the former speaker of the National 
Assembly, and Pak Chong Gyu, former director of the Presidential Se- 
curity Forces. 

The New Democratic Party (NDP), the principal opposition party, 
also had its share of problems, since it had just gone through a bitter 
power struggle between former president Lee Chul Sung and new pres- 
ident Kim Young Sam, the latter defeating the former by 11 of the 745 
votes cast at the May 1979 national party conference. Kim’s tenure was 
for three years, so his position would have been secure had not the gov- 
ernment under President Choy restored Kim Dae Jung’s civil rights in 
February. Kim Dae Jung had been the NDP’s presidential candidate in 
1971, and even though he had been out of the political arena for seven 
years, he commanded a large political following. His return to the NDP, 
therefore, would have seriously altered the power alignment within the 
NDP and affected the choice of the candidate for the anticipated pres- 
idential election. Since the NDP was expected to win the forthcoming 
election by a wide margin, the presidency of the republic was at stake 
in the negotiations for Kim Dae Jung’s reinstatement. And the issue 
was not only readmitting Kim himself but also reallocating to his fol- 
lowers seats in the NDP’s presidium of the Central Committee that 
determines party policy. In the end, negotiations broke off, and on 
April 7 Kim declared that he would no longer seek to rejoin the NDP. 

A deep chasm also existed between the incumbent leaders of the 
NDP and the forces represented by Kim Dae Jung. Although Kim 
Young Sam and his supporters had waged a fierce struggle against Pres- 
ident Park toward the end of his rule, many in leadership positions in 
the NDP had tended to be accommodating to the Park regime, avoiding 


2Ibid., March 25, 1980. 

3 Ibid., March 21, 1980. 
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confrontations. Kim Dae Jung and his followers, on the other hand, 
represented the active dissident students, intellectuals, and progressive 
Christians who had engaged in direct struggle against the Park regime, 
thereby incurring arrests, dismissal from their positions, and even im- 
prisonment. The “chae-ya se-ryok” (“forces in the field”) thus were 
more radical in orientation. Kim Dae Jung himself told the press in 
April that the NDP had been naive about the political situation and 
had wasted the six months since Park’s assassination, providing time 
for the Yushin (or Park) forces to regroup and counterattack.® In short, 
Kim and his group wished to expedite the process of restoring democra- 
cy even if it meant forcing the hands of President Choy and those be- 
hind him. 

While professional politicians were engaged in the struggle for 
realignment, college students were restless for action. Student activism 
was to be expected in light of the strong and numerous student protests 
during the Park regime, including the demonstrations of September 
1979 that precipitated President Park’s assassination in October, and 
especially because of the reinstatement of politically active student 
leaders released from the jails and prisons in December 1979 as a result 
of the abolition of Emergency Decree Number 9. The government and 
the opposition party alike, therefore, paid close attention to the direc- 
tion of the student movements. 

The students were initially concerned with campus affairs. As soon 
as the new semester opened in March, students on various campuses 
began to demand the removal of professors who had had close ties with 
President Park’s regime and of university owner-presidents who had 
amassed fortunes by operating their institutions. They also demanded 
autonomy of universities from government control. The students held 
rallies and on-campus demonstrations, and in some cases occupied col- 
lege offices. As a result, many university presidents resigned. 

In early May, however, the students’ slogans began to change. They 
were impatient with the government’s “delaying tactics” that prolonged 
the Yushin constitution and martial law, and angered by General 
Chun’s assumption of the directorship of the KCIA on April 14 in 
addition to his already awesome position as the commander of the De- 
fense Security Command. They demanded that martial law be lifted 
immediately, and the “remnants of the Yushin system,” including Gen- 
eral Chun, be removed. Their demands also extended to socioeconomic 
issues such as the guarantee of labor rights, removal of “compradore 
capital,” and the protection of farmers’. rights.” The students’ concern 
with social issues was more poignant because of the four-day (April 
21-24) large-scale miners’ riots in Sabuk on the east coast and another 
riot of steel mill workers in Pusan on April 29. Student demonstrations 


5 About the forces in the field, see Yi Kun-song, “Chae-ya seryok” (Forces in the 
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had been confined to their campuses when the issues raised were of intra- 
institutional matters, but soon began to spill out into the streets. On 
May 8 Minister of Education Kim Ok Gill, a university president for 
17 years and a strong advocate of campus self-government, issued a letter 
to the university communities urging student restraint and warning that 
their acts might hamper evolution toward full democracy, but the dem- 
onstrations continued until the 12th. On the 13th the students suddenly 
ceased their demonstrations, an action attributed largely to the news 
on the 12th that some 60,000 North Korean troops at the truce line 
had been relocated, which raised the possibility that North Korea might 
be preparing an attack.§ But as the news was denied by American sources, 
student demonstrations erupted with renewed force in Seoul and else- 
where on the 14th when some 50,000 students poured into the streets of 
Seoul, with some student leaders charging that the rumors about North 
Korean troops were started by the government to frighten them into 
halting their agitation.? On the same day, troops carrying rifles and 
backed by armored vehicles were deployed in downtown Seoul. In other 
major cities such as Kwangju, Taegu, Chonju, and elsewhere, thousands 
of students flooded the streets. The massive show of force continued 
until May 16, when Premier Shin Hyon Hwack promised in a televised 
speech that the government would attempt to speed the process of 
adopting a new constitution. President Choy shortened his Middle 
Eastern trip by a day and returned home on the evening of May 17. 

The students’ show of force paralyzed the nation and sent the 
politicians and government leaders to their council meetings. The op- 
position leaders were expected to support the students’ demand for 
setting a definite time table for democratization, but even the Executive 
Council of the DRP, the “government party,” was reported to have 
decided to call upon the government to release a detailed and advanced 
schedule, and to lift martial law “as soon as possible.” According to an 
unconfirmed report, Premier Shin Hyon Hwack offered his resignation 
to the president upon his return and advised the president to remove 
General Chun. 


Military Takeover 


Whatever counsel the civilian leaders may have offered President 
Choy, the position of the military prevailed. By this time, General 
Chun had consolidated his power within the military and was ready to 
act. Starting from his key position as the head of the Defense Security 
Command, he had already replaced the Army Chief of the Staff with 
his cohort in December, and had taken the command of the KCIA in 
April. Thus, General Chun had full control over the nation’s “instru- 


8 Miju Dong-a (Dong-a Daily in Ainerica), New York edition, May 13, 1980. 
9 New York Times, May 15, 1980 

10 Philadelphia Bulletin, May 15, 1980. 

11 New York Times, May 17, 1980. 
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ments of violence” and control, and was not willing to accede to the 
students demands. 

It is easy to surmise the arguments presented by the military: 
lifting of martial law and accelerating the return to democracy would 
plunge the nation into chaos as had happened after the downfall of the 
Syngman Rhee regime in 1960; if the government yielded to the stu- 
dents’ demands at this juncture, no one would be in a position to re- 
strain them again; the restoration of democracy in May would have 
meant the ascendance of Kim Dae Jung, the nemesis of President Park; 
and yielding to the students would have meant the removal of General 
Chun, whose fate under Kim Dae Jung would have been precarious. So 
in practical terms, the choice before President Choy was between Kim 
Dae Jung and Chun Doo Hwan. The student action made a compromise 
solution impossible. 

General Chun’s methodical and speedy actions after May 17 clearly 
reveal that he had been ready with a well-laid plan. On that day, riot 
policemen were sent to arrest 110 student leaders from various colleges 
and universities who were meeting in the campus canteen of Ewha 
Women’s University to plan future strategies. Effective at 2400 hours of 
the same day, martial law was extended throughout the nation (includ- 
ing Cheju Island at the southern tip of Korea), and new Martial Law 
Decree Number 10 was issued. That decree closed down the colleges 
and universities, and prohibited all political gatherings indoors or out- 
doors. All publications and broadcasts were to receive prior censorship, 
criticism of the incumbent and past presidents was outlawed, and manu- 
facture and spreading of rumors were forbidden. 

General Chun’s plan aimed not only at quelling demonstrations 
but also at destroying the power base of all existing political figures 
and groups. He evidently decided to make a clean sweep of the entire 
political arena where a new structure would then be built. 

The arrest of Kim Dae Jung and other arch enemies of President 
Park was to be expected as soon as the military stepped in on May 17. 
But the arrest of Kim Jong Pil, Pak Chong Gyu, and Yi Hu Rak, who 
had been considered the pillars of the Park regime, came as a surprise 
to most people. As heads of the KCIA (Kim and Yi), premier (Kim), 
chief presidential secretary (Yi), and chief bodyguard (Pak), these figures 
had emerged as the most influential personages under President Park, 
and since General Chun was a loyal supporter of President Park, the 
action was totally unexpected. In any event, these three and seven others 
were released on June 18 after “volunteering” to donate all of their 
properties, totalling 85.3 billion won (US$170 million), and to retire 
from public life.12 Seventeen lesser figures, including high officials of 
the DPR, were also similarly charged on July 18. “These persons be- 
fouled the political atmosphere and damaged social discipline by com- 
mitting all sorts of irregularities and corrupt conduct by using political 
power and influence,” the Martial Law Command said.18 


12 Dong-a Ilbo, June 18, 1980. 
18 New York Times, July 20, 1980. 
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The purge of the three key underlings of President Park was un- 
doubtedly General Chun’s shrewdest political move. The wealth ac- 
cumulated by these men, who had been junior army officers of no in- 
dependent means before the 1961 military coup, had been a source of 
embarassment to President Park because he had led this coup espousing 
the elimination of corruption. Through their intricate and powerful 
network of political and financial power, these three leaders could have 
seriously hindered General Chun’s pursuit of independent power. In 
one stroke, General Chun not only gained considerable popularity 
among the people but also eliminated one of his obstacles. 


The Kwangju Uprising 


General Chun’s hard-line policy, however, led to a confrontation 
in Kwangju, a city of 600,000 people 170 miles southwest of Seoul and 
the scene of an uprising and bloodbath between May 18 and 27. What 
actually transpired in that city during those days and why it happened 
the way it did is likely to remain a subject of controversy for years to 
come, but the Martial Law Command’s account is very suggestive. ‘The 
Kwangju uprising—or the Kwangju massacre—deserves to be discussed 
in some detail because it is likely to be regarded as an important land- 
mark in the struggle for democracy, in heightened provincial hostility, 
and in the beginning of the rise of anti-American sentiment in Korea. 

According to a report issued by the Martial Law Command, the 
sequence of events was triggered by student demonstrations on the 
morning of May 18 in defiance of the new edict. It started with some 
200 Chonnam University students, but by 2 p.m. the rank of demonstra- 
tors expanded to some 1000 and the city police were unable to control 
the crowd. Thereupon, at about 4 p.m. the Martial Law Command dis- 
patched special paratrooper forces. As the students and “hot blooded 
young soldiers” confronted each other the citizens joined in, the latter 
emotionally driven by “rumors evidently spread by impure elements” 
that the “soldiers of Kyongsang province origin came to exterminate 
the seeds of the Cholla people” and that “only the soldiers of Kyong- 
sang origins were selected for the mission.” And, “as the soldiers ar- 
rested the students in front of the masses” and “as the soldiers handled 
the arrested students somewhat roughly in the face of attack by stu- 
dents,”!4 the air became more charged. Rumors spread more widely on 
the 19th, according to the same report, and “mob psychology swept 
through the city.” On the 20th, some 10,000 people demonstrated in 
the city and young people took over some 200 vehicles from a factory. 
On May 21 the Special Forces were withdrawn and the city was left to 
the rioters. On the 22nd the “rioters” collected the corpses in the plaza 
in front of the Provincial Government and “mobilized” the citizens for 
a memorial service, which was postponed to the 24th, when 15,000 
citizens were present. An effigy (undoubtedly Chun Doo Hwan) was 
burned there, On the 25th 50,000 people gathered in a rally where a 


14 For the Martial Law Command's report, see Dong-a Ilbo, May 31, 1980. 
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resolution calling for the abolition of martial law and the release of 
Kim Dae Jung was adopted. The citizens then marched through the 
streets. A committee of leading citizens was organized on May 23 to 
try to settle the impasse, but “impure elements” and “‘maneuverers be- 
hind the scene” allegedly obstructed an effective solution. Another rally 
of citizens took place on the 25th. And on May 27 at 3:30 A-M., an army 
division, after circling the city for three days, launched an attack and 
squashed the revolt after light skirmishes. By 4:45 a.m. it was all over. 
The army arrested 1,740 rioters, of whom 730 were detained for in- 
vestigation. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from the above account. 
It is clear that the uprising started with student demonstrations. The 
Martial Law Command then dispatched assault troops rather than riot 
control police or troops trained for riot control, and the paratroopers’ 
behavior—they were obviously given orders to shoot at the demonstra- 
tors—angered the citizens who had not participated in the initial stu- 
dent demonstrations. According to later reports of the Martial Law 
Command, 170 persons were killed, including 22 soldiers and 4 police- 
men; of the 144 civilians killed, only 17 died on the final day of assault. 
And, regardless of who spread the “wanton rumors,” they were evi- 
dently credible enough to prompt the gathering of 50,000 Kwangju 
citizens. 

General Chun, touring the city later, told the people of Kwangju 
not to make an issue of what had happened, but to take a lesson from 
it. But the Kwangju uprising is not likely to be very easily forgotten. 
For one thing, it deepened the chasm that had existed between the 
Kyongsang provinces from which President Park and General Chun 
originated, and the Cholla provinces of which Kwangju is a capital 
and from which the opposition leader Kim Dae Jung came. The gov- 
ernment charge, issued on May 22, that Kim Dae Jung planned “mass 
agitation, a popular uprising, to overthrow the government, and at- 
tempted to turn campus unrest into a popular revolt by strengthening 
his ties with universities,”15 tended to keep the memory of the Kwangju 
uprising alive. Some observers also note an intensification of the ad- 
versary relationship between the army and the people because of the 
Kwangju uprising. This relationship had already begun to deteriorate 
when the military leaders interjected themselves into civilian politics on 
May 17, but the Kwangju uprising is said to have aggravated the situ- 
ation. The role of the United States also became a subject of controversy 
because General John A. Wickham Jr. had released South Korean troops 
from the U.S.South Korean joint command to end the Kwangju re- 
bellion. 


The Junta Council 


Having suppressed the Kwangju uprising with brute force, General 


15 New York Times, May 23, 1980. 
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Chun further tightened his grip on the government. Premier Shin Hyon 
Hwack’s government had resigned on May 20 and he was replaced by 
acting premier Pak Chung Hun, a retired air force general who had 
been active in promoting trade. But the military was not content with 
reshuffiing cabinets. On May 31, the Special Committee for National 
Security Measures was created for the ostensible purpose of “aiding the 
president in directing and supervising martial law affairs and to ex- 
amine national policies.” The 25-member committee was headed by the 
president and included principal cabinet officers, chiefs of staff of 
various service branches, and nine generals of General, Chun’s cohort, 
but this committee was not to be the supreme organ of power. Rather 
the affairs of state were to be controlled by the 31-member Standing 
Committee of the Special Committee whose membership was announced. 
on June 5. This committee, headed by General Chun himself, included 
18 field-level officers on active duty plus 12 high-level government ofh- 
cials. Only four members of the Special Committee also served in the . 
Standing Committee, namely, General Chun, General Ch’a Kyu Hon 
(deputy chief of staff of the army), General Ro T’ae Wu (commander 
of the Capital Security Command), and General Chung Ho Yung (com- 
mander of the Special Forces). ‘These committees were, in any event, to 
have the authority to pass laws and make all decisions affecting the 
state until a new National Assembly came into being. The Standing 
Committee, it might be noted, was in fact a junta council reminiscent 
of the Supreme Council for National Reconstruction created by Pres- 
ident Park in 1961 after the military coup. The ‘“Kuk-po-wi,” as the 
Special Committee was known, reportedly aroused deep fear and awe 
among the population since one of the 13 subcommittees was in charge 
of “cleansing” society and the polity and was a law unto itself. 


General Chun Assumes the Presidency 


Having assumed total control of the arena with no resistance, Gen- 
eral Chun proceeded to take over constitutional authority with light- 
ning speed. On June 2 he retired from the acting directorship of the 
KCIA, appointing General Yu Hak Song as the new director. On Au- 
gust 5 Chun had himself promoted from lieutenant general to full 
general in preparation for retiring from the army on the 22nd. On the 
16th President Choy Kyu Ha resigned from the presidency “in the 
spirit of patriotism and taking broad perspective of the situation,” and 
on the 27th Chun Doo Hwan was elected president by the National 
Conference of Unification by 2,524 votes of the 2,525 votes cast. The 
single vote was invalidated for some unknown reason. 

The goals the new president presented at his inauguration on Sep- 
tember J] were lofty ones: He aimed at the creation of a new society 
where all the corrupt practices of the past would be replaced by mutual 
trust and justice. In order to accomplish this, he planned to remove old 
politicians from the scene; only those certified as “clean” would be per- 
mitted to participate in the building of the new order. He was intent on 
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establishing the tradition of peaceful transfer of power, and by reform- 
ing the political culture in Korea, create an environment where democ- 
racy would take root. In the economic field, he intended to do away with 
excessive protection of industries and encourage creativity. Increase 1n 
employment would be facilitated, and cooperation and coprosperity 
between labor and management would be brought about. The income 
of farmers would be increased as well by continuing the “new com- 
munity movement” launched by President Park.16 


The new constitution: One of President Chun’s promises on inaugural 
day was the promulgation of a new constitution and a national refer- 
endum. On September 29 the government announced the draft of a 
constitution that in many ways is the most democratic South Korea has 
ever had—except for the supplementary provisions. Its guarantee of 
people’s democratic rights is absolute, including the right to privacy in 
communications and the prohibition of torture, and the inadmissabil- 
ity in court trials of confessions obtained by force. The president, who 
was to serve a single seven-year term, was given strong powers, including 
the right to dissolve the National Assembly, which in turn could bring 
down cabinets but not the president. In the event a constitution was 
amended to extend the president’s term of office, such changes were not 
to be applied to the incumbent. The document received overwhelming 
approval of the voters—91.6%—at the national referendum held on 
October 22.17 

The constitution, however, is a “promissory note.” Until the New 
National Assembly is elected and inaugurated—to take place by June 
30, 1981—the National Security Legislative Council, to be appointed 
by President Chun, is to enact all laws. A supplementary provision in 
the constitution also called for the dissolution of all existing political 
parties. In effect, by offering to erect a democratic government by June 
1981, President Chun obtained a mandate to change the political land- 
scape in whatever form he chooses. All actions taken by the Legislative 
Council are to be final and not subject to retroactive appeals or litiga- 
tion. All in all, it is an ingenious document placing South Korea under 
a constitutional dictatorship from October 1980 to June 1981. 


The purge: President Chun pushed his campaign to weed out cor- 
ruption and corrupting elements with zeal, and according to some ob- 
servers, he and his cohorts were driven by a spirit of vengeance. While 
the politicians, bureaucrats, businessmen, and senior generals in Seoul 
and elsewhere were enjoying the fruits of rapid economic growth in the 
1960s and 1970s, the younger generation of officers had been forced to 
endure austere lives in the front lines. The army itself had been cor- 
rupted by money and politics under President Park. General Chun’s class 


16 For the text of the inaugural speech, see Dong-a Ilbo, September 1, 1980. 
17 Dong-a Ilbo, October 23, 1980. 
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at the Korean Military Academy was the first in Korean history to un- 
dergo four years of regular training and, according to this line of argu- 
ment, he and his classmates (Generals Ch’a Kyu Hon, Ro T’ae Wu, 
Chung Ho Young, etc.) were determined to wipe the slate clean. Ironic- 
ally, a virtually identical situation had existed in 1959 before Major 
General Park Chung Hee carried out his coup.?8 ‘The irony here is that 
the “corrupt” situation stifling the opportunities of young officers was 
created under President Park, a former army officer and the product of a 
poor rural family. 

The clean-up campaign began in May when Kim Jong Pil and 
others were forced to give up their wealth and retire from politics, and 
was followed in June by the dismissal of some 300 senior KCIA agents 
allegedly “so corrupt and alienated from the people that it was coming 
to resemble Savak, the Iranian secret policy agency under the Shah.”19 
In July, 232 senior officials, including former cabinet officers, were dis- 
missed on corruption charges and the ax fell on 4,760 low-level officials 
in the government, state-invested firms, and banks with the proviso that 
they may not be rehired by such firms within two years.2° The Martial 
Law Command arrested 17 prominent politicians of both the govern- 
ment and opposition parties for investigation and removed some 400 
bank officials including four bank presidents and 21 vice presidents,?1 
and the government announced the dismissal of 1,819 officials of state- 
financed enterprises and affiliated agencies, including 39 (25%) of the 
presidents and vice presidents of enterprises and banks and 128 (22.5%) 
of board directors.22 

The “clean-up campaign” was not limited to government officials 
and public employees but also extended to the mass media. On July 31 
172 periodicals that allegedly caused “social decay and juvenile delin- 
quency” were summarily abolished, among them some of the finest in- 
tellectua] magazines of liberal inclination and prestigious journals for 
general audiences, resulting in, according to one source, the dismissal of 
some 10,000 journalists and workers.2? The daily newspapers not af- 
fected by the purge were also directed to weed out “corrupting’—that 
is, liberal—writers, so that by August 10 well over 200 journalists from 
all branches of the media, or about 10% of the country’s total, were 
out of work.?4 In November, the decision by the Korean Newspapers 
Association and the Korean Broadcasters’ Association “voluntarily” de- 


18 ee Conlon Associates, Ltd., “United States Foreign Policy: Asia,” Studies 
prepared at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
No. 5, November 1, 1959 (Washington, 1959), p. 115. 

19 Dong-a Ilbo, June 21, 1980. New York Times, June 21, 1980. 

20 New York Times, July 10, 1980 and July 16, 1980. 

21 Yomiuri Shimbun, July 19, 1980. 

22 Korea Herald, July 23, 1980. 

23 Christian Science Monitor, August 1, 1980. 

24 Joong’ang Ilbo purged 30 reporters. Han’kook Ilbo removed 29. Dong-a Ilbo 
sacked 25, while Kyunghyang Shimun purged 40. See Far Eastern Economic Review, 
August 15, 1980, p. 16. 
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ciding to eliminate competition resulted in the absorption of the two 
privately operated major broadcasting companies by the government- 
operated Korean Broadcasting Company. The Christian Broadcasting 
Company, which had been operating as a commercial station, was re- 
stricted to broadcasting on purely religious matters.25 The government 
also removed many soap operas, comedy shows, song and dance pro- 
grams, and other “decadent” programs from the visual media, and 
numerous writers and publishers of comic books were arrested for pro- 
ducing “cruel, obscene, violent, and degrading comic books.’?? 

Since the building of the “new and wholesome society” could not 
be accomplished by eradicating past evils alone, the government 
launched a massive reeducation program for the nation’s elites. Begin- 
ning on September 2, high officials of government, judges, prosecutors, 
business executives, college professors, and their wives—32,000 persons 
in all—were brought together for an intensive three-day training pro- 
gram at New Community Training Centers in Suwon and elsewhere. 
The training regimen included morning exercises, cleaning up the en- 
vironment, lectures on the New Community Movement, and discussion 
sessions on “the proper way of life.”?8 This training program had been 
initiated under President Park’s regime, and eventually is to be extended 
to the general public. In August, also for the general public, the gov- 
ernment launched a massive propaganda campaign, organizing “Bright 
Society Rallies” in major cities where tens of thousands of citizens were 
mobilized to hear speeches. In addition, “Cleansing Committees” were 
established at all levels of government down to the local ward (ri and 
dong) level.29 


The Legislative Council: It was in this atmosphere that on October 
29 President Chun appointed 81 members to the Legislative Council for 
National Security to act as the interim legislature under the direction 
of the president until the new National Assembly was constituted. The 
presence of nine chairmen of functional subcommittees of the Standing 
Committee of the “junta council” plus the chief liaison officer of that 
council in the legislative body is undoubtedly designed to steer the 
latter in the “correct direction,” but the council also includes a sig- 
nificant number of former NDP leaders of the second echelon (11 in 
number) as well as academics, lawyers, religious leaders, and leaders of 
other functional organizations How much independent voice the non- 
Junta members will have in enacting laws remains to be seen. 

The Legislative Council’s first action was the adoption on Novem- 
ber 3 of the law to purify political culture. The law established a nine- 


25 Dong-a Ilbo, November 15, 18, 1980. 

26 Yomiuri Shimbun, September 3, 1980. 

27 Korea Herald, November 21, 1980. 

28 Korea Herald, September 5, 1980. Yomiuri Shimbun, September 3, 1980. 
29 Dong-a Ilbo, August 8, 18, 1980; Korea Herald, August 17, 27, 1980. 
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member committee, to be appointed by the president, which is to ban 
from politics until June 30, 1988, various elements who are “recognized 
to have been responsible in a significant way in bringing about political 
and social corruption or fermenting confusion.”8° Under this law, the 
“Purification Committee” designated 835 politicians and intellectuals,** 
including virtually every politician of note and most of President Park’s 
former aides. Under the same law, 569 individuals requested a review, 
of which 268 were relieved. 

The second item to receive the attention of the Legislative Council 
was the Law on Political Parties whose intent was to limit the number 
of political parties by requiring a party to maintain local branches of 
at least 30 members in at least one quarter of the electoral districts.*? 
As the Martial Law Command lifted the ban on indoor meetings for the 
purpose of creating or operating political parties on November 22, 
various politicians cautiously began initial moves for realignment. Be- 
tween November and December, 16 political parties began organizing, 
including two established by those considered to be pro-government. 


Student Unrest 


While all these events were taking place under martial law, the 
students remained one of the greatest concerns of the military leaders, 
which was only natural given earlier events. On August 19 at a confer- 
ence of college and university presidents,?? General Chun emphasized 
the need to prevent student demonstrations, and on October 8 delivered 
another speech defining student disturbances as acts benefiting the 
enemy.3t On the same day, the Minister of Education warned college 
and university presidents that any institution closed down for student 
disturbances might find itself closed for a long period.*® 

But not all students were docile even under these stern warnings. 
On October 8 some 150 students at the Korean Theological Seminary 
engaged in on-campus demonstrations after distributing leaflets asking 
others whether “they would stand on the side of the falling people or 
to become hand-maids of the one who is brandishing his sword standing 
on top of the people’s dead bodies.”36 All 150 students were quickly 
arrested and the seminary closed down. On October 17 some 200 stu- 
dents at Korea University engaged in demonstrations leading to the 
arrest of some 40 students and the closing down of the university. Stu- 
dents at Song’gyun’gwan University and Sukmyong Women’s University 


30 For the text of the law, see Dong-a Ilbo, November 3, 1920. 

31 Ibid., November 13, 1980. 

32 The full text of the law is in tbid., November 19, 1980. 

33 Yomiuri Shimbun, August 20, 1980. 

34 Dong-a Ilbo, October 9, 1980. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Yomiuri Shimbun, October 18. For the text of the leaflet, see the New Korea 
Times (Toronto), November 1, 1980. 
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demonstrated on November 6,37 and some 100 students at Yonsei Uni- 
versity also staged demonstrations on November 18. 

Although the seminary and Korea University were allowed to re- 
open on November 6, the government imposed harsh punishment on 
Yonsei University, demanding the resignation of the president, vice 
president, deans of three undergraduate colleges, dean of student affairs, 
and dean of academic affairs, and calling the three faculty advisors con- 
sidered responsible for “guiding” the student leaders before the univer- 
sity’s discipline committee for punishment.?8 The Ministry of Educa- 
tion had informed the university that unless all these individuals were 
properly punished, the three colleges in the university would be pre- 
vented from receiving freshmen in March. This policy, according to 
the Ministry, was “necessary in order to secure an ideal academic at- 
mosphere at the university and to protect the majority of innocent stu- 
dents from a small number of agitators.”49 After the punishments were 
meted out, the university’s board of directors, officers of the alumni 
association, and representatives of students and parents met and adopted 
a resolution pledging that they would make every effort to “normalize” 
the situation on campus.*! 

The handling of the Yonsei University case accurately reflects the 
gravity of the government’s concern. Once martial law is removed—a 
necessary condition for the elections—the students may become more 
difficult to control and create obstacles for President Chun’s new society 
program. The president clearly needs to persuade the students of the 
legitimacy of his actions, but at the end of 1980 it appeared he had not 
succeeded in this task. The students, thus, remain as one of the volatile 
elements in South Korea’s future. 


Economic Problems 


While politics dominated the news in South Korea, the economy 
continued to decline during 1980, presenting a serious challenge to the 
new president. Since many of Korea’s economic problems were inher- 
ited from the previous regime, it is difficult to predict their impact on 
the new leader’s future, ‘but it is not likely that the new regime will be 
able to gain legitimacy and support on the basis of economic perfor- 
mance during its first year or two. This situation magnifies the impor- 
tance to President Chun’s future of the success of the purification cam- 
paign, which ironically caused much confusion and instability in the 
country’s economic and financial institutions and contributed to the 
downturn of the economy during the year. 

Statistics reveal the seriousness of South Korea’s economic prob- 


37 Miju Dong-a, November 7, 1980. 
$8 Korea Herald, November 23, 1980. 
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lems in 1980. By the end of October, consumer prices were up 32.7% 
from a year earlier.4? The continuing increase in the prices of oil and 
oil derivatives—refiecting the rise in world prices but also the effect of 
government policies—led the way of inflation. The price of oil was 
raised 59.4% in January,*3 and 11.3% (27.24% for gasoline) again in 
November.4# Because of poor weather, agricultural production de- 
clined by 9.5%, and food prices, which usually decline in October, rose 
by 5.7% that month, the prices of rice and barley increasing 13.2% and 
26% respectively.* 

Not only did inflation continue at a dangerous rate, but so did 
economic stagnation. During the first nine months of the year, the GNP 
declined—for the first time in 16 years—by 3.1%, contrary to the fore- 
cast in July of a 3% increase.46 As world demand for Korean products 
decreased as a result of continuing recession, Korean manufacturers’ in- 
ventories rose 43% from the year before, and the use of production 
capacity fell to 58% for heavy industries and 72% for all industries 
combined. Auto plants operated at only 33% of capacity.47 The un- 
employment rate rose to 6%, and 310,000 of the 820,000 unemployed 
workers lost their jobs during the first half of the year.48 To prevent 
further unemployment, the government prohibited discharging work- 
ers, adding a burden to managements already suffering from increased 
prices of resource materials. The floating of the won in February had 
raised the dollar exchange ratio by 34% from 485 won to a dollar to 
648 won to a dollar in October, adding another burden to the enter- 
prises heavily dependent upon foreign capital. While floating the won 
temporarily strengthened the hands of exporters, it adversely affected 
inflation in an economy that depends heavily on foreign oil and re- 
source materials. At the end of 1979, 259 of the 334 major enterprises 
in South Korea owed US$5.66 billion to foreign investors, and the rise 
in the dollar exchange rate meant a significant increase in the cost of 
operating their enterprises.4° The morale of the businessmen, therefore, 
is reported to be very low.5° The cabinet under Premier Nam Duck 
Woo, appointed on September 2, attempted that same month to rescue 
the industrialists by offering concessionary credits to exporters and ex- 
port oriented manufacturers and by lowering the lending interest rate 
by 2% to 23.5%,51 but these measures are not expected to bring about 
major changes. 


42 The Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly (hereafter AWSJ), November 17, 1980. 

43 Dong-a Ilbo, January 29, 1980. 

44 Korea Herald, November 19, 1980. 

45 Dong-a Ilbo, November 1, 1980. 

46 Korea Herald, July 20, 1980. 

47 AWSJ, September 22, 1980. 

48 Dong-a Ilbo, July 3, 1980. 

49 lbid., October 25, 1980. 

50 Ibid., November 21, 1980; “Temporary Recession or Structural Stagnation?” 
Wol’gan Chungang (Monthly Chungang), July 1980, pp. 70-101. 

51 AWS], September 22, 1980. 
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President Chun’s problems in the economic sector are enormous. 
It is obvious that exports need. to be increased both to narrow the trade 
deficit (estimated to be US$5.3 billion in 1980) and to stimulate the 
domestic economy. But the increasing demand for oil and rising oil 
prices make this a formidable task. As prices and wages spiral within 
Korea, the country’s competitive edge in the world market is fast 
diminishing. Hence, he must control inflation and encourage the in- 
dustrialists to produce higher quality products suited for the world 
market. The Korean economy is suffering from President Park’s daring 
policy of reorienting Korea’s export industries to heavy and chemical 
industries, and it is expected to take time to make adjustments. Pres- 
ident Park’s belated attempt at slowing down the rate of economic 
growth in late 1978 created a severe recession, and Premier Nam, who 
had spearheaded the rapid growth policy between 1969 and 1978 as 
finance minister and deputy premier in charge of economic planning, 
again took measures in November to reorient the economy to faster 
growth,52 but this policy risks continuing inflation. The opening of 
new markets and the production of new commodities by Korean indus- 
tries will require industrialists’ creativity and initiative as President 
Chun stressed at his inauguration, but they will also need the support 
of a scientific and engineering infrastructure that South Korea still does 
not possess. Within the short range, therefore, the future of the South 
Korean economy depends heavily on the upturn of the world economy 
that will absorb Korean manufactured goods. 


The Kim Dae Jung Affair and Foreign Relations 


General Chun’s takeover and his attempt to eradicate all opposi- 
tion from the political arena severely strained South Korea’s relations 
with its allies, particularly the United States and Japan. While the U.S. 
repeatedly reaffirmed its defense commitment, and no mention was 
made of withdrawing or reducing American troops in Korea, the U.S. 
government has been critical of the South Korean army’s involvement 
in politics, and intermittently issued expressions of concern ever since 
General Chun led the coup in December 1979. General Chun’s assump- 
tion of the KCIA directorship in April and the army’s role in the 
Kwangju uprising precipitated further adverse criticisms. When Kim 
Dae Jung was put on trial in July on charges of sedition, a U.S. State 
Department spokesman characterized the charges as “‘farfetched.” As a 
result of these events, the annual policy consultative conference sched- 
uled for June was indefinitely postponed, and President Carter and 


52 Premier Nam's remedies included the reduction of interest rates to 21.5%, 
lowering of special consumption taxes 30% on several categories of durable con- 
sumer goods, advancing the start of color television broadcasts to December 1, ex- 
panding credit for consumer purchases of selected durable goods and of raw materials 
and construction materials by end-users, establishment of a new system of financial 
support for debt-ridden companies, and so on. See AWSJ, November 17, 1980. 
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Secretary of State Muskie sent personal letters to President Chun in 
August presumably urging the South Korean leader to moderate his 
policy.58 

General John Wickham’s press interview with the Los Angeles 
Times, conditionally endorsing General Chun as new president, re- 
ceived wide publicity in Korea as an expression of U.S. support for 
General Chun, but both the State and Defense departments disavowed 
the interview.5+ The government under President Chun, in any event, 
in anticipation of Ronald Reagan’s election, ignored protestations of 
the U.S. government under President Carter.55 A statement of warning 
by an unidentified aide of the president-elect on November 19 against 
execution of Kim Dae Jung considerably dampened what the New York 
Times characterized as “a sordid celebration in South Korea,’’5® but the 
South Korean government is nevertheless anticipating a new phase in 
U.S.-South Korean relations under the new president. In order to em- 
phasize U.S. concern over Kim Dae Jung’s fate but without making any 
public statement to that effect, Defense Secretary Harold Brown on 
December 13 visited Seoul and discussed the future of U.S.-South Korea 
relations with President Chun. The South Korean press hailed this visit 
as an indication of U.S. support for South Korea’s defense. The U.S. 
government’s response to the trial and sentencing of Kim Dae Jung— 
consisting of pleas and warnings but no actual threats of retribution, 
perhaps to avoid provoking a hostile reaction from General Chun and 
his cohorts—contrasted to the major crisis the case precipitated in 
Japanese-South Korea relations. 

The Kim Dae Jung issue was potentially embarrassing for Japan's 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party because Kim had been kidnapped 
from a Japanese hotel in August 1973 by South Korean agents. Even 
though the Japanese government had strongly protested the Korean 
government’s violation of Japanese sovereignty and laws, the two gov- 
ernments had settled the issue politically by July 1975. Therefore the 
Japanese government paid particular attention to the content of prose- 
cution charges against Kim but at the same time refrained from com- 
menting on the trial, evidently because it was not ready to jeopardize 
its annual $10 billion trade with South Korea. In addition to public 
loans (US$89.1 million in 1979, or 8.8% of all public loans to Korea), 
Japanese private firms invested US$495.5 million between 1972 and 
1979, which constituted 63.2% of total foreign private investment in 
Korea during the same period." Japanese military ties with South 
Korea have also been on the rise. Former Japanese defense minister 
Kanemaru Nobu visited Seoul in August and reportedly encouraged 


53 Reports concerning U.S. statements are too numerous to list. See Korea 
Herald, June 10, 1980, for the postponement of the annual consultative conference. 

54 New York Times, August 13, 1980. 

55 Ibid., November 19, 1980. 

56 Editorial of November 20, 1980. 

57 Hapdong News Agency, Korea Annual, 1980 (Seoul, 1980), pp. 156-158. 
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General Chun to take over political leadership.5* Former Premier Fu- 
kuda paid a three-day visit in September to engage in private conver- 
sations. And even though the Japanese government postponed an inter- 
government cabinet meeting scheduled for September, Premier Suzuki 
declared on September 25 (eight days after the martial law court in 
Seoul convicted and sentenced Kim to death) that Japan would not 
interefere in Korea’s domestic problems and would strengthen its ties 
with South Korea.5® 

But the death sentence set in motion another wheel that was to 
result in confrontation. On the evening of September 17, the day the 
death sentence was imposed, while more than 10,000 people demon- 
strated against the conviction in Tokyo’s Hibiya Park,®° the Japanese 
government officially notified the Korean ambassador that the court 
decision would have a grave adverse influence on Japanese policy to- 
ward South Korea. And when Kim’s appeal was denied by the appelate 
martial law court on November 3, Premier Suzuki confronted the Ko- 
rean ambassador on November 21, expressing his concern and reported- 
ly relating to the ambassador that Kim’s execution might prevent the 
Japanese government from providing further support to Korea’s econ- 
omy and strengthen the demand within Japan for improving ties with 
North Korea.*! The left-wing labor union, Sdhyé (General Council of 
Trade Unions), declared on November 27 that it would launch a boy- 
cott of South Korean goods and might refuse to handle cargo to and 
from Korea.® 

The South Korean government chose to release Premier ‘Suzuki's 
remarks of November 21 through the government-controlled press, and 
a massive anti-Japanese campaign was launched throughout the coun- 
try. Countless rallies were held and numerous newspaper articles were 
printed to denounce Japan’s “blatant interference with Korea’s do- 
mestic legal process,” ignoring of rudimentary international law, dis- 
crimination against Korean residents in Japan, and “new Japanese im- 
perialism.” The Federation of Korean Trade Unions announced on 
November 29 that the Korean side would retaliate by boycotting Jap- 
anese goods.® The verbal war between Japan and South Korea was on. 
As of this writing, the fate of Kim Dae Jung is to be decided by the 
Supreme Court in Seoul and, if the Supreme Court upholds the de- 
cisions of the martial law courts, by President Chun. Whatever the 
court and President Chun decide, the relationship between Japan and 
South Korea has been gravely damaged. One of the first victims is likely 
to be the South Korean economy since Japanese trade constitutes ap- 


58 Yomiuri Shimbun, August 15, 1980. 

59 Ibid., September 26, 1980. 

60 Ibid., September 18, 1980. 

61 Ibid., November 26, 1980. 

62 Ibid., November 27, 1980. 

63 For an example, see “Profit Motive Seen Behind Tokyo Stand,” Korea Herald, 
November 29, 1980. 
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proximately one-third of total Korean trade. And since late 1979, Jap- 
anese corporations have been reluctant to invest in South Korea and 
the number of Japanese tourists visiting South Korea has been sharply 
reduced. 


North-South Korean Relations 


Representatives from North and South Korea met at Panmunjom 
intermittently between February and April to arrange for a conference 
of the premiers, but the two sides failed to agree on an agenda. After 
the ascendance of General Chun, Nodong Shinmun (Labor News), the 
organ of the Korean Workers’ Party, strongly denounced him as a 
“cancerous being,” and made it clear that the northern side would not 
participate in any negotiations with the south.® 


Conclusion 


The assassination of President Park in October 1979 appeared to 
open a way for South Korea to restore democracy, but instead the coun- 
try was placed under a military dictatorship which briskly purged all 
the established politicians and principal elites and took the first steps 
toward building a “new society.” President Chun’s announced goal is 
to establish the roots for a democracy where social justice will prevail. 
At the end of 1980, the new leader appeared to have aroused the en- 
thusiasm of some of the new generation of elites whose ascendance has 
been accelerated by the action of the military, but the measures he has 
taken have permanently alienated a significant proportion of the pop- 
ulation whose enmity can be controlled only by force. The “clean” gov- 
ernment and society he promised may not be as easy to deliver as he 
hopes. As the experience under President Park has shown. President 
Chun can accrue popular support only if he can deliver economic 
progress, but he has managed to alienate the country that had played a 
major role in making the “miracle” of the Park era possible. South 
Korea must also expect far more competition in world trade during the 
coming decade than ever before. And because President Chun is starting 
with a less than congenial international image, and with little experi- 
ence in diplomacy and economics, he faces a formidable task. 


6t Nodong Shinmun, August 14, 1980. 
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INDIA IN. 1980: STRONG CENTER, 
WEAK ‘AUTHORITY 





Jyotirindra Das Gupta 


| - THE January 1980 elections did not leave any trace of 
ambiguity in offering parliamentary authority to the Congress (I) and its 
leader, Indira Gandhi. Clearly, the Janata phase was over and a con- 
fident leadership was given the right to rule over a country that craved 
assured order and determined developmental action.1 The January 
mandate was further strengthened by a series of subsequent elections at 
other levels of national political life. In fact, 1980 was remarkable for 
eliciting the choice of the public through three elections spread over 
different parts of the year. The Lok Sabha elections'in January were 
followed by state Assembly elections in June and state Assembly by- 
elections in November.? Discerning Congress (I) leaders were not ex- 
actly ecstatic about the November by-elections because voters swung 
away from their party in eight of fifteen constituencies. But the point 
still remains that their mandate to rule prevailed throughout the year, 
although the mandate’s shine was tarnished to some extent by the end 
of the year. 

By that time it was apparent that much of the confidence in the 
ruling party and its leader had already eroded. Even the attitude towards 
electoral support appeared to register a significant decline. A poll con- 
ducted among more than six thousand electors in Delhi and fifteen state 


1 The Congress (I) secured a two-thirds majority in the Lok Sabha (the lower 
house of Indian Parliament) in January 1980. But while it obtained 67% of the seats, 
it secured less than 43% of the total valid votes cast. See Ajit Roy, “Seventh Lok 
Sabha Elections,” in Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, February 1980, 

» 221-228. 
PE '2 These elections have been covered well in India Today, various issues in 1980 
(New Delhi edition}. 

3 For an analysis of electoral swing in November, see India Today, December ]— 

15, 1980, p. 27. 
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capitals found that Mrs. Gandhi’s popularity had declined from 57% 
in a similar poll in August to 50% in November.* If the year began so 
well for her electoral stature and for her party, what accounts for such 
a swift decline in popular confidence in the ruling leadership and gov- 
ernment? What happened to the great expectations generated immedi- 
ately after the January elections? Were the problems rooted in the very 
nature of the ruling leadership? Or, did it all signal an imminent failure 
of the governing system? And, in case.the events are poised that way, 
what of the future? Worst of all, who is paying the price of this political 
failure? 


The Promise 


The promise of a government that works was probably the strongest 
point of the Congress (I) campaign. There was no feverish political wave 
of demonstrated mass support backing up the campaign to return Indira 
Gandhi to power. If anything, the disintegration of her predecessors 
were a greater asset to the Congress (I) campaign than any great popular 
enthusiasm for the programs or persons offered by the latter. The 
dramatic turning of the electoral tide in favor of the Congress (I) must 
have surprised even the most committed leaders of the party. 

The new rulers were united in their demonstrated allegiance to 
Mrs. Gandhi, but this unity of allegiance was more useful in building 
the supreme leader’s ego than in building an organization for serving 
the country. It was a hasty coalition of hard-core loyalists of the past 
and a large number of new joiners of a bandwagon. The division of 
labor and specialization of tasks were less clear in the collaboration of 
these people in the new ruling party than the hierarchy of ‘access to the 
top leader and her son, Sanjay Gandhi, until his unfortunate demise. 
Gradually, the subcoalition that Sanjay Gandhi sought to build around 
his personal leadership began to pose a problem. Sanjay Gandhi’s ad- 
herents, some associated with the Youth Congress and some not, as- 
sumed their own right to play the power game and attain authority both 
in the party organization and the governing system. The fragile coali- 
tion built on personal loyalty to the leader and/or her son naturally 
proved to be less functional for the country’s political and economic 
development than for assuring the security of the leaders’ stature. 

Obviously, it was up to the supreme leader and her son to set the 
contours of an effective program to govern the party organization and 
the country. When Mrs. Gandhi chose to constitute her cabinet with 
a set of new leaders recruited on the basis of their affinity to the ruling 
family, an impression was generated that at least the formal apparatus 
of government would be endowed with a unity of purpose. However, 
the purpose of the new government was not immediately clarified ex- 


4 This poll was conducted ‘by the Indian Market Research Bureau. A Reuters 
dispatch summarizing the poll results is reported in the India-West, January 9, 1981. 
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cept in some sweeping negative remarks about the legacy of nongovern- 
ance left by the preceding ruling coalition. In an exclusive interview 
granted to a periodical edited by Sanjay Gandhi's wife, Mrs. Gandhi 
merely reiterated that “the immediate need is to see that the country 
works—it has not been working. You can’t have any new plans until 
this-has been rectified.’ 

The tragedy of this failure to offer any positive program was that 
the “rectification” took the place of “new plans” as the year rolled on. 
Every malaise was blamed on the past governments. As new problems 
emerged, they too were linked with the Janata legacy. The promise 
of a strong and stable government commanded a populist appeal, but 
did not convey any excitingly new sense of direction. If anything, there 
was a consciously designed attempt to recall the virtue of the old policy 
approaches in order to connect the present agenda of public policy with 
the emergency and pre-emergency years. 

Thus the first important official policy declaration presented by 
President Reddy on January 24 before a joint session of both Houses of 
Parliament proposed to tackle with “determination and speed” the de- 
teriorating law and order situation and major economic problems. In 
order to do so, it was proposed to revitalize the old 20-point plan of the 
1975-1977 emergency.® Confusion resulted because this announcement 
merely made explicit a general commitment to accord “high priority” 
to the case for “minimum needs.” The level of specification and the 
choice of goal did not mark any improvement over the policy statements 
made by the Janata and Lok Dal leaders of previous governments. 

Confusion was added by the equal emphasis placed upon “the 
strengthening of infrastructural facilities like steel, cement, and power.’’? 
If this emphasis recalled the earlier developmental strategies pursued 
by Congress party regimes, it did not clarify how the old industrializa- 
tion strategies were to be reconciled with increased investment for rural 
or general poverty reduction strategies. There was no clear assurance 
that new sources of capital mobilization were to be tried. There was, 
similarly, no clear statement on the most crucial bottleneck—the struc- 
tural obstacles that had defied most developmental efforts of the na- 
tion's earlier regimes. No clarification was offered on how the pressing 
energy issues were to be confronted.8 

Vague generalities without the benefit of even a touch of novel 
rhetoric sowed a suspicion that the new rulers were not going to try 
any new approaches, Old slogans like the priority of the poor, secular- 
ism, national integration, and nonalignment were, in fact, allowed to 


5 Surya (New Delhi), February 1980, p. 8. 

6See The Statesman, Calcutta, January 24, 1980. 

7 Ibid., January 24, 1980. 

8 A typical example may be cited here. The Presidential announcement merely 
said that the “evolution of a comprehensive national policy on energy with emphasis 
on fuller utilization of renewable energy sources, both traditional and non-tradition- 
al, would be taken up.” Ibid, January 24, 1980. This is the type of policy non- 
statement that became the governing rule for the year. 
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continue as surrogates for creative’ thinking. By constant repetition 
they now became part of a ruling ritual. Throughout the year, each of 
these slogans was confronted with tests of action, and on all these oc- 
casions, real events demonstrated the gradual obsolescence of these 
political rituals. The tragedy lay in a vain attempt on the part of the 
leaders to lecture when, in fact, they had a need to learn. | 


Law and Disorder . 


The promise of a government that works implied several elements. 
It implied the maintenance of a national system of order and stable ex- 
pectations, along with a basic system of decisional efficacy. It was ex- 
pected that effective decisions would be taken and implemented for de- 
velopmental accomplishments without which no system or order would 
survive for long in an economic situation of the type encountered in 
India. Order and development were thus supposed to be integrated in 
the sense of one either reinforcing or retarding the other. This assump- 
tion was rooted in the understanding that the Congress (I) really offered 
an alternative to the alleged mis-government in the Janata and Lok 
Dal phases (1977-1979). 

How far the actual realization was from the promised initia] order 
could be seen in the way the new regime sought to cope with the Assam 
situation and the entire challenge to the federal system and national in- 
tegration emerging in the northeast region. The “seven sisters”—1.e., the 
five states and two union territories, Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura, 
Manipur, Nagaland; and Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh—presented 
a situation of deep resentment against the conventional formula of im- 
posed unity continued by the central authorities across different phases 
of Indian government. The problems of the northeastern region ac- 
cumulated over the three decades after independence. During the Janata 
phase, the impression of a flexible center helped to make the leaders of 
protest movements less desperate, but Mrs. Gandhi's rhetoric of strong 
government and a disciplined center created a different situation. 

Widespread violence and disorder broke out in Assam and the 
region’s other resentful six “sister” states. The agitation over “foreign- 
ers” in Assam remained unsolved for the whole year. The legacy of an 
ethnic protest movement continuing for sixteen months demonstrated 
a failure of political order, national integration, and economic develop- 
ment in a striking manner. The Assam problem was compounded by its 
connection with Bangladesh. Political expression of the resentment 
against the non-Assamese—mostly Bengali-speakers—in the form of in- 
tense antiforeignism was symbolic of the deep sense of injustice and 
alienation represented by the middle class-led movements in Assam. 
Though the leadership and articulation of grievances emerged mainly 
from the middle classes in this region, the problems are rooted in deeper 
social formations, Sixty percent of Assam’s and 50% of the other six 
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states’ population can be classified as poor whereas the corresponding 
figure for the nation as a whole, using the same poverty line, is 40%: 
Immigration of non-Assamese or non-state people is a major problem in 
this region. The population there increased by 29% during 1971-1980. 
During the same period, the corresponding figures were 31.5% for As- 
sam and 18% for the nation. Immigration was not a new problem for 
Assam. , X 

The political recognition and the subsequent explosion of the im- 
migration issue can be linked with the growing sense of injustice on the 
part of organized groups, including student and literary associations. 
The failure of the organized parties, including the ruling party, can bẹ 
discerned from the fact that the protest movements have bypassed the 
established political parties and remain unconcerned with national 
linkages. ‘This has happened despite the fact that this region has re- 
ceived generous subsidies from the national treasury, which amounted 
to nearly 5 billion rupees in 1978-1979 (8 rupees equal approximately 
US$1).® 

However, it is typical of the bureaucratic style of the present gov- 
ernment that subsidies were mentioned more often than the economic 
drain about which the regional leaders complained. Of the normal flow 
of national economic investment only a thin trickle reaches Assam. This 
state alone produces 4.6 million. tons of crude oi] a year, but receives a 
paltry royalty of Rs. 42 per ton.1° Assam is proud of its share in the 
tea and plywood industry in India, but the returns from these industries 
mostly flow out of the state. Even its share of the work force in these 
industries is not fair. For example, the plywood industry uses only 25% 
Assamese in its labor force, and the story could, be expanded. further. 
The politically interesting implications of this kind of situation arise 
out of a basic failure of sensitivity and organization in the nation at 
large and the likely consequences of this failure. 

Assam and the northeastern region remained the most disturbed 
areas for most of the year. ‘The central leaders showed their poverty of 
political imagination and prudence by using more physical threats to 
curb violence than political intelligence to negotiate a solution that 
could be useful for immediate order and durable stability. 

A similar if not more dramatic failure to cope with the problem of 
disorder and discontent was witnessed during a ghastly series of out- 
breaks of communal violence based on religion and minority issues. The 
Moradabad riots demonstrated that communal insecurity and violence 
were not necessarily contained by the secular reiterations of a ruling 
party. On August 13, close to 300 people were killed. in a city that had 
been relatively free from communal tensions since 1971. On that first 
day of violence, most of the deaths appeared to result from police firing 
and stampede. Violent action quickly followed in other parts of north- 


9 See India Today, 2:1, 1980, North American edition, p. 22. 
10 Ibid., 2:1, p. 25. 
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ern India. Muslim leaders accused the police of political bias and the 
latter were under attack in many cities. Apparently the violence in 
Moradabad, Sambhal, Bareilly, Agra, Pilibhit, and Kanpur did not 
follow the conventional pattern of communal riots, for most often it 
was directed against the guardians of law and order. Direct confronta- 
tion between the minority and majority communities was less conspicu- 
ous. This type of sustained attack on the establishment of official order 
signalled a grave failure of government—more dramatically so because 
the ruling leaders had come to power with an explicit assurance that 
they were more serious about protection of minorities than their pre- 
decessors. 

The law and order administration, particularly the actions of the 
police forces, were subjected to severe reproach and resentment in many 
areas of the country during the year. Beginning with the police atroci- 
ties in Baghpat in Uttar Pradesh, down to the blinding of prisoners in 
the Bihar jails, the 1980 record of the police graphically portrayed the 
continued inhumanity and the functional failure of the guardians of 
law and order. However, what stood out was the helplessness of the 
ruling leadership in the face of such inhumanity and ineffectiveness of 
order. To be sure, these were not unique characteristics of the new 
leadership—political publics in India have seen it all before in different 
times, places, forms, and magnitudes. What was novel was the fact that 
this time they were asked to believe that all these events were taking 
place under a government that was supposed to be strong, good, and 
effective. 


Governing the Economy 


A major issue in the January elections was the growing economic 
anarchy during the reign of the caretaker government under Charan 
Singh’s leadership. The entire Janata phase was under fire from the 
Congress (I) because of its alleged ineffectiveness in controlling a drift- 
ing economy. Unfortunately for the Congress (I), decisive victory in 
elections did not allow it to arrest the drift. The rhetoric of effective 
control did not contribute to any striking success in the management of 
either economic forces or developmental programs and activities. 

As in the case of law and order, the promise of an effective manage- 
ment of economic forces soon turned into a mere statement of ideal 
aspiration rather than a practical course of action. Within a few weeks, 
it was clear that no striking set of systematic policies were being con- 
sidered by the new rulers. Greater attention was paid to some changes 
of forms which hardly added any substantively new policy directions. 
Thus the budget was delayed ‘by a few months, the Planning Commis- 
sion was reconstituted, the final draft of the plan for 1978-1983—a 


11 See the reports on. Uttar Pradesh riots in the Economic and Political Weekly 
(EPW), September 6, 1980, pp. 1505-1507, particularly p. 1507. 
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Janata legacy—was abandoned, and the rolling plan system was given 
up. > 

i When the delayed budget was presented in June instead of the 
conventional time in February, it was expected that some of the new 
trends of thinking promised before and after the elections would be 
revealed in a practical financial form. The first Venkataraman budget 
was publicized by the ruling media as a “common man’s budget.” The 
finance minister had assured in the economic survey presented to Par- 
liament that the crucial means of combatting inflation in the Indian 
economy was to increase productivity. By budget time, the prices of 
essential commodities had steadily moved up to an alarming level for 
the common consumer. To make the budget an instrument favoring 
the common people thus entailed positive measures to mitigate the 
effects of inflation and to augment productivity. 

The budget, however, was clearly directed at pleasing segments of 
the middle classes rather than the poor people in the rural and urban 
areas, The revenue deficit in the 1980-1981 budget was of the order of 
9.54 billion rupees, compared to 8.71 billion rupees in 1979-1980.12 The 
total uncovered deficit including capital deficit was lower. Personal in- 
come taxes were lowered and taxes on a number of items—not neces- 
sarily important for the poorest people—were reduced. The reduction 
of excise duties on pressure cookers, toothpaste, and sewing machines 
was not exactly of great consequence for rural poverty reduction. ‘The 
finance minister proudly offered an increased provision for the National 
Rural Employment Program. This was a part of the new economic plan 
and 3.40 billion rupees were earmarked for the program in the new 
budget. If this conveyed an impression of more serious concern for the 
needs of the rural poor compared to the preceding budget of the gov- 
ernment led by Charan Singh, it was a matter of playing with names. 

The new budget provision for rural employment was nothing more 
than an altered version of the old food-for-work program of the previous 
government. If the name-joggling is carefully taken into account, the 
actual flow of resources for rural employment would not increase at all 
under the new budget. As for the industrial sector, the big industrial- 
ists initially had been enthusiastic over the policy declarations made in 
their favor since January. But the budget provisions regarding relief for 
setting up new industrial enterprises, export promotion, and incentive 
for scientific research failed to satisfy these expectations.!* In general, 
however, business houses were happier than in previous years because 
of the long-term assurances of a more general nature favoring big busi- 
ness, both national and multinational.15 


12 For details see The Statesman, June 19, 1980. 
m 13 See N. S. Jagannathan, “Other Side of the Budget,” in The Statesman, June 
1980. 
i 14 Sce H. P. Ranina, “No Cure for Inflation,” in Business India, July 7 to 20, 
80, p. 41. 
16 The assurances are discussed in B. M., “Emerging Policy Perspectives,” in 
EPW, Annual Number, February 1980, pp. 195-196. 
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Poverty of Performance 


Both the presentation and the political selling of the budget was 
done cleverly. But the strategic indecision marked in the budget and 
the covering statements showed more clearly in the actual course of 
economic action pursued by the new government and its political 
leaders. The poverty of political performance evident in the failure to 
handle ethnic, communal, and regional movements and explosions was 
extended to the economic sphere in the form of a lack of effective 
coping with the basic issues of economic stability and development. 
After Sanjay Gandhi’s death, even the illusory impression of strong de- 
termination to manage the polity and the economy on the part of Mrs. 
Gandhi began to fade away, not that Sanjay Gandhi had shown any 
particular strength in offering a structured response to the growing 
problems of the Indian polity and economy. Clever image-makers of the 
media’s ruling segments had at least created an assurance that he had a 
tough sense of choosing among alternatives—whatever may be the worth 
or price of such a choice. 

One rash choice made by Sanjay Gandhi in July cost his life. The 
image of a tough young man giving the ruling party a sense of direction 
was upheld by Mrs. Gandhi in a published interview.16 The exit of 
this publicized anchor point from the scene removed the last illusion 
about the strong sense of direction conveyed by the Congress (I) rhetoric. 
It was now clear that neither Sanjay nor his mother had systematic ideas 
for decisive developmental direction. Sanjay’s last interview, published 
in July, left no doubt about the fact that as of then no serious attempt 
was being made to manage the price line. Soaring prices had caused 
people acute distress. When asked about the government's response to 
this problem, he frankly admitted that “till now the government was 
involved in assembly elections,” and that from July on “we can get 
down to some serious work .. .” and “results should start showing in 
the next few months.”!7 

Apparently, that promise of serious work was never realized. Even 
the planned nature of that “serious work” was not evident from the 
ruling leadership’s statements and. actions. ‘The wholesale price index 
for all commodities (1970-1971 = 100) for the first week of November 
was 256.9, representing a 16% increase over the previous year and an 
11% increase since the end of March 1980. It is interesting to note that 
under a “government that works” the rate of price rise was 16% while 
under the chaotic caretaker government of the previous year it had been 
16.7%. The corresponding price variation in 1978-1979 under a stable 
Janata party rule, however, was of the order of —0.1%. The wholesale 
price index for primary articles—of greatest concern to the common 


16 Surya, August 1980. Mrs. Gandhi said, “He certainly did lend a sense of 
direction. The river was there but he built the banks, so to speak, and saw to it 
that the partymen stand united.” (p. 17) 

17 See Sanjay Gandhi, “The Last Interview,” in Surya, July 1980, p. 33. 
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people—stood at 243 during the first week of November 1980, register- 
ing a 16% rise-over 1979 and a 12% rise over- March 29, 1980. The 
comparative figures were 13.2% for the year before Mrs. Gandhi came 
to power and — 1.4% for the stable Janata year.t8 

If this was a taste of transformation from mis-government to “gov- 
ernment that works,” then the leadership had a lot of explaining to do. 
There was, of course, no dearth of explanations. Every single failure of 
the new government and leadership was blamed on the. Janata phase 
and foreign powers. After a while, more than the poverty of perform. 
ance, it was the propensity to explain things by extraneous factors that 
exposed the new government’s basic weakness. The direction of eco- 
nomic development in 1980 was clear. The cost of living index for agri- 
cultural laborers in July 1980 stood at 388 (base: July 1960—June 1961 
= 100)—3.2% higher than the previous month, and, most importantly, 
17.6% higher than 1979. The comparative figure for 1979-1980 was 
12.6% and for 1978-1979, —1.9%. It was hard to convince the agricul- 
tural laborers that the new government was working for them. l 

The industrial production index failed to offer encouraging signals 
for a government that was proud of its industrializing strategy and its 
concern for the positive role of basic industries in general economic de- 
velopment. One of the key points sought to be scored by the Congress 
(1) was that it alone could restore the previous industrializing drive that 
was allegedly destroyed during its absence from power. However, the 
results told a different story. The industrial production index (1970 = 
100) for 1980 stood at 148.4, compared to 151.1 for 1979. ‘The percent 
variation was — 1.8% for 1980, 1.3% for 1979, and 6.8% for 1978.19 The 
data for basic industries offered a similar story. The basic industries in- 
dex for 1980 was 168.1 while for 1979 it was 175.8. The percent vari- 
ations are interesting: —4.4% for 1980, 2.5% for 1979, and 4.8% for 
1978.20 

When the year began, the new leadership had promised to revive 
an ailing economy. By the end of the year the ailment had become 
chronic. Heroic words proved to be poor substitutes for substantive 
policies. When a vigorous export drive was promised, the ground was 
already prepared for it—no matter what the political accusations tried 
to convey. But by the end of the year exports had declined and imports 
had significantly increased. Provisional figures indicate that exports 
declined by 19.8% in 1980-1981 from 1979-1980, whereas the country’s 
imports increased by 47.1% over the previous year’s figure. The balance 
of trade deficit stood at 13.64 billion rupees compared to a correspond- 
ing deficit of 2.62 billion rupees in 1979-1980.2! As the new government 


18 For details see EPW, December 6, 1980, p. 2036. 

19Ibid. The figures for 1980 and 1979 are for current year up to latest 
month for which data are available (as of November 1980) and for corresponding 
period of last year. Variations indicated reflect current year up to latest month for 
which par are available over corresponding period of last year. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. 
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tried its best to impress the people that it was a government that works, 
month after month the lesson became irresistible that the government 
was not. working for the governed.22 In that case who did it work for? 


Despair and Resistance 


For the Indian people the choice was not between a party that 
had failed and another set of parties that could do better. If they were 
unhappy with the ruling party, the opposition parties were not even in 
a position to offer a prospect of government, not to mention a govern- 
ment “that would work.” Mrs. Gandhi at least offered a fairly united 
formal apparatus of national adminisration. The center existed and 
there was a unified target called the central leadership that could be 
blamed, criticized, attacked, or appealed to. In major states where non- 
Congress parties had offered structured options in policy matters, like 
the Communist Party (Marxist) governments in West Bengal and Ker- 
ala, popular despair with the national government’s performance could 
find an outlet in organized forms. The regional concentration of more 
organized left or opposition parties, however, precluded the possibility 
of a coordinated alternative for the nation as a whole. 

Political expressions of popular protest could hardly wait for or- 
ganized parties to take the initiative. When the national party in power 
failed to be responsive and the fragmented opposition parties failed to 
assess the intensity of the discontent, the latter found an outlet in mass 
action and movements. Agrarian discontent, for example, grew from 
sporadic violent outbursts to large-scale farmers’ movements and peas- 
ant action. 

A novel feature of the politics of 1980 was the growth of agrarian 
movements into a nationally important political force. These move- 
ments caught the conventional party leaders unaware and embarrassed. 
The Malaprabha agitation in Karnataka offered an interesting example. 
By April the farmers of the Malaprabha irrigation region were in acute 
distress because they lacked the finances for the ensuing cultivation sea- 
son. The rural banks, controlled by the public sector, denied them 
credit. Farmers organized a series of deputations. Senior administrators 
ignored their demands with a touch of arrogant insensitivity that har- 
dened the farmers’ resolve. Meanwhile, the representative institutions 
in Karnataka and the Congress (I) leadership remained indifferent. Left 
with no choice, farmers organized their own campaign for tax resist- 
ance. Large rallies, processions, and widespread satyagraha movements 
swiftly helped build an organizational consolidation that added to the 
confidence of the farmers of this region. By July, mass action by organ- 
ized farmers was met by police firing, which led to some of the worst 


22 For a reasonable summary of this feeling backed up by poll data colleoted by 
the Indian Market Research Bureau in late August, see India Today, September 16- 
30, 1980, pp. 60-76, New Delhi edition. 
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rioting in post-independence Karnataka.?? Chief Minister Gundu Rao 
decided to listen to and partially meet the demands only after the po- 
litical explosion appeared to threaten his power in a serious way. 

The Malaprabha irrigation region problems had accumulated over 
a period of ten years. A grand set of politica] failures in irrigation 
project planning, organizational coordination, production planning, 
the delivery of necessary services, and, above all, the continued indif- 
ference to the growing distress in the area on the part of legislators, 
ministers, and senior officials led to the farmers’ desperate move to or- 
ganize themselves for action. Similar actions by farmers in other parts 
of India based on a variety of agrarian issues kept spreading. 

Farmer organizations and movements in the western part of India 
gained a wider base of support as well as more public attention. By No- 
vember Maharashtra and Gujarat witnessed widespread organized farm- 
er actions against the ruling authorities, in many instances successfully 
disrupting railway and roadway communications in order to realize 
their demands. ‘The major demands, unlike the Malaprabha movement, 
were addressed, in the specific case of Maharashtra, to the issue of “‘re- 
munerative prices” for selected cash crops. In other western and later in 
northern states, demands included higher prices for cereals and oilseeds 
and a higher subsidy on diesel fuel.24 Organizing on these issues and’ 
spreading the movements to other states were relatively easy because 
more remunerative prices and subsidies of the kind demanded by these 
movements were more attractive to the richer and medium farmers than 
the poorest of the peasantry. 

. The farmer movements were not necessarily congruent with the in- 
terests of the poorer peasants and agricultural laborers. The declara- 
tions of new leaders like Sharad Joshi or older party leaders who later 
jumped on the bandwagon to ensure their political place in the emerg- 
ing agrarian political ground left few doubts about the new movement's 
lack of clarity regarding the conflict of interests among the farming 
population. In fact, the smaller scale peasant action by acutely dis- 
tressed landless agricultural laborers in different parts of Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, and other states of Indian remained alive and kept growing 
at a different, if not conflicting, level from the nationally more spectac- 
ular farmers’ movements led by those with a relatively better status in 
the agrarian order of the country. Peasant struggles in Bihar, for ex- 
ample, were addressed to a situation where class and caste deprivation 
were compounded.” In this sense, there was a deeper link in these 
struggles to the basic poverty and inequality issues in India than was 
the case for the farmers’ movements spreading from the western regions. 


23 For details see, for example, Deccan Herald, Bangalore, July 29, 1980. 

24 See, for example, India Today, New Delhi edition, December 1-15, 1980, 
pp. 28-33. . l 

25 For a brief report òn the nature of peasant agitation in Bihar, see Michael T. 
Kaufman, “Violence and Anarchy Rife in India State of Bihar,” The New York 
Times, November 28, 1980. 
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The surprising sweep of the agrarian movements despite the fail- 
ure of the established parties and associations clearly: indicated a basic 
inadequacy of the political system. It was obvious that the ruling party 
did not know how to anticipate or cope with these developments, but 
neither did the opposition parties, including those of the left, respond 
any better. The problem of organizational inadequacy in treating emerg- 
ing issues of mass politics that are concerned with the problems of 
sharing the burden and rewards of economic development can be traced 
to much deeper roots. The ruling party in 1980 was not even sensitive 
to these roots because it was a prisoner of convention. Other parties, 
however, did not fare much better. 


Left of Center 


Radical political organizations, though not prominent nationally, 
exercised state level power in West Bengal, Kerala, and Tripura—all 
ruled by the Communist Party of India (Marxist). It is significant that 
Mrs. Gandhi’s sweeping mandate failed to be supported by the people 
in the states where a cadre-based party had carefully stuck its political 
roots among the lower and the middle classes. In a sense, these states 
offered a ruling system that sought to deviate from the standard conven- 
tions of Indian politics. The ruling party in these states demonstrated a 
different pattern of social sensitivity than what one had come to expect 
from the national leadership whether affiliated with the Congress (I) or 
other parties. ‘The small state of Tripura obviously could not serve as 
an exemplar, given the abject poverty of.its population and a deadly 
spell of ethnic massacre that claimed hundreds of lives in the middle 
of the year. The leadership was overloaded with problems. The restora- 
tion of CPI (M) political authority, exercised through a coalition of 
parties, in Kerala helped to strengthen the political and economic 
measures for the welfare of the rural and urban poor. This was more in 
the nature of a confident continuation. of policies for which Kerala 
politics had earned recognition before.26 

It was in West Bengal that the problems of a left government with- 
in the framework of an adversary central leadership came to a sharp 
focus. As in Kerala, the revolutionary zeal of the West Bengal com- 
munist leadership has been transformed into a set of welfare policies 
for the rural and the urban poor. Structural reform questions for the 
countryside were reduced to a set of novel, though not radical, policies. 
By the end of the year, the leaders were proud of their move to register 
the claims of the sharecroppers. Institutional reforms were attempted 
at two levels: the distribution of vested lands to the landless agricul- 
tural workers and the recording of sharecroppers under the program 


26 For details concerning these programs, see Government of Kerala, Five Year 
Plan, 1978-83, Third Year's Programme, 1980-81, Trivandrum, 1980. oi 
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called “Operation Barga.” By 1980, the monthly rate of vesting of agri- 
cultural land was about 4,500 acres.27 On an average about 20,000 share- 
croppers were being recorded per month. 

The progress of land reform and distribution of credit to poor 
peasants, though demonstrating a will to favor the poor, did not pro- 
ceed at the pace desired by the leaders. The political experiment of 
strengthening the authority of the panchayats or elected rural councils 
to enable them to implement rural development and management pro- 
grams to benefit the poor attracted considerable national attention. But 
the leaders recognized at the same time that even the combination of 
policies favoring the priority of the poor and a mass-party organization 
to work in their favor does not necessarily transform the rural balance 
of economic power in a drastic manner. 

On other fronts, the Marxist rulers of Kerala and West Bengal had 
a mixed record. Kerala’s rulers were troubled by law and order prob- 
lems. ‘The most embarrassing failure of the West Bengal ruling party 
was in the generation and distribution of electrical power. Here was a 
case of.a signal failure in administrative and labor management, the 
burden of which could not conceivably be reduced by blaming the cen- 
tral government. In general, the CPI (M) leaders of these state govern- 
ments, working within obvious limitations, at least succeeded in dem- 
onstrating that reasonable beginnings can be made to benefit the rural 
poor, within gradualist structures, if only the ruling party happens to 
be genuinely committed and adequately organized. 


External Policy 


The Congress (I) was convinced that during the Janata phase there 
had been a considerable loss in the quality of foreign relations. It ex- 
pected that better management of foreign relations would imply a bet- 
ter standing for India in the world. The record of 1980, unfortunately, 
indicates that from the very beginning of the year India unnecessarily 
isolated itself from the majority of nonaligned nations. On two occa- 
sions India’s role on the issue of withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan contributed to this isolation. The new external affairs 
minister defended this isolation by saying, “We are not daunted be- 
cause of this isolation. These things happen all the time.”?8 India’s 
recognition of the Heng Samrin regime and its subsequent abstention 
on the vote to accommodate Kampuchea in the General Assembly hard- 
ly established either the country’s sense of consistency or international 


27 See Government of West Bengal, Left Front Government Completes Three 
Years, Calcutta, 1980, esp. pp. 4-5. For the record of three years, see also “special 
mi on West Bengal” in New Delhi, July 21-August 13, 1980, New Delhi, pp. 3~- 
19. 

28 Interview with P. V. Narasimha Rao, in India Today, New Delhi edition, 
December 1-15, 1980, p. 51. 
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standing. Indian foreign policy increasingly conveyed the impression of 
being close to the Soviet Union without having any influence on Soviet 
policy concerning third world countries. 

During the Iran-Iraq War, India simply watched with perplexed 
inaction. Nearer home, the leaders of Pakistan remained unpersuaded 
about the peaceful intentions of the new rulers of India. The best thing 
that could be said about its relations with Bangladesh and Nepal is that 
the quality did not decline. This was also the case with India’s relations 
with China. Despite a great deal of rhetoric on the Indian Ocean issues, 
the build-up of naval presence by the superpowers steadily continued. 
President Carter’s positive gestures on the issue of-the supply of nuclear 
fuel had offered an opportunity for initiating higher level negotiations, 
but this opportunity remained unutilized. 

At a time when the proximate regions were very vulnerable, India’s 
relations with the superpowers and oil powers remained in a state of 
vacillation and drift, the exception being the impression of closer ties 
with the Soviet leadership than before. However, neither the earlier 
Gromyko visit nor the Brezhnev visit in late November offered any sub- 
stantive evidence concerning India’s improved capacity to bargain for 
a better stature than before. On thé other hand, assuming an impend- 
ing American transition toward a Republican administration and its 
impact.on the subcontinent, India could have tried to attain a different 
order of relationship either with the U.S. or with India’s neighbors or 
with both. By the end of the year; it was not readily apparent that any 
exploration of new directions in foreign policy were being considered 
by a leadership that had been particularly proud of its record of a 
creative foreign policy. Similarly, there was nothing in the year’s record 
of foreign relations that indicated any improvement of the country’s 
general stature compared to that of the preceding years, A worsening 
trade balance, a critical situation in oil supply regions, growing Soviet 
self-confidence in the region, the prospect of a tougher Republican 
stance in U.S. policy, an avoidable battle on a major World Bank 
credit, and above all, a.drifting course of politics at home—the weight 
of all these elements and their probable consequences did not seem to 
provoke the new ruling leadership to seek new departures from the 
established convention. 


Conclusion 


In both internal and external politics, the impression became ir- 
resistible that the promised new order was neither novel nor creative. 
As the year proceeded, the nation appeared to drift from one ad hoc 
measure to another. The image of a leadership of strong will was grad- 
ually reduced to a mere set of strong words. The originally impressive 
unity of the new Congress (I) gradually gave way to increased dissension. 
The over-centralization of the All India Congress Committee posed a 
major problem after Sanjay Gandhi's death. Dissensions among state- 
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level leaders increasingly became public news, particularly in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, and Gujarat.?® Excessive reliance on loyalty 
to personalities created serious problems concerning the hierarchy of 
allegiance. These problems became more severe when one personality, 
Sanjay Gandhi, died and another, Mrs. Gandhi, faltered and no new 
objects of unifying loyalty came along. The entire structure of the party 
was fragile. It endured, in a large measure, because the fragmented 
centrist opposition in the form of Janata, Janata (S), Congress (U), and 
the Bharatiya Janata parties proved to be essentially either ineffective 
or localized. 

The weakness of the organizational system was equally matched by 
the uncreative nature of the policies and reforms. In spite of much fan- 
fare, the framework of the new five year plan is unlikely to yield any 
structural redirection of the strategy of economic development. De- 
spite continuing problems in internal security, the law and order situ- 
ation revealed a tragic reliance on conventional measures and augmented 
atrocities. On the question of basic social reforms and institutional in- 
novation, the new leadership failed to offer any new directions. The 
leadership came alive and strong only when it sought to rehabilitate 
itself by influencing judgments against its past either in courts or in the 
media, or when it offered generous public subsidies for adventures in 
automobile manufacturing.®! The failure of the ruling party naturally 
called for alternative ideas and institutions from other sources. But the 
state of national discussion hardly offered any constructive response. It 
seemed that exaggerated expectations from one source of political will 
and action had, in fact, prevented the nation from applying itself to a 
search for a genuinely cooperative will and action for national direc- 
tion. Worst of all, it is the country’s poorer population who- will pay 
the dearest price for this national disarray of political and economic 
forces. The personal failure of Mrs. Gandhi and the organizational in- 
efficacy of her party are merely dramatic signals of large structural in- 
adequacies in Indian politics. 


29 By September it was estimated that in Andhra Pradesh over 150 of the 254 
Congress (I) MLAs were dissenters. Comparable figures for dissenters in Bihar was 
60 out of 183, in Rajasthan a majority of 133 MLAs, and in Gujarat 25 of 140. These 
rough estimates are analyzed in “Is Con(I) Going the Janata Way?,” in New Delhi, 
New Delhi, September 1-14, 1980, pp. 26-29. 

30 For a critical discussion, see EPW, September 6, 1980, pp. 1489-1490. 

31 The reference is to the public takeover of the Maruti Enterprise—a useless 
automobile manufacturing company which has never produced a single automobile. 


JYOTIRINDRA DAS GUPTA is a member of the Political Science Department and 
Salieri of the Program in Development Studies at the University of California, 
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PAKISTAN IN 1980: 
WEATHERING THE STORM 





W. Eric Gustafson and William L. Richter 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1980 Pakistan’s future looked. as 
troubled and unclear as at any time since the country’s tumultuous 
birth in 1947. The Soviet Union had just taken effective command in 
Afghanistan, leading many to see Pakistan as the next prize in its 
expansionist design. Regionalism remained a threat, particularly in 
strategically-placed Baluchistan, if the Soviets chose to exploit it. Rela- 
tions with the United States had fallen to an all-time low, with the 
sacking of the American embassy in Islamabad. The martial law regime 
of General Zia-ul-Haq weathered the execution of former Prime Min- 
ister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, but had been forced to call off general elec- 
tions for a second time. The economy, though healthier than during 
the Bhutto period, was plagued by major problems, particularly the 
high costs of energy imports and Pakistan’s huge foreign debts. Predic- 
tions of disaster, both political and economic, were frequent at the end 
of 1979. 


International Developments 


Afghanistan dominated Pakistani political considerations, both ex- 
ternal and internal, during 1980. The Soviet intervention in the closing 
days of 1979 not only increased the numbers of refugees crossing the 
border to find safety in camps in Pakistan, but it also brought world 
attention to Pakistan as the major front-line state facing the Soviets in 
Central Asia, and potentially the next victim of Soviet expansion. 
Throughout the year official USSR and Afghan sources continued to 
accuse Pakistan of supporting rebel activities in Afghanistan while 
Pakistan continued just as vigorously to deny the accusations. Despite 
Pakistani attempts not to be provocative, there were sporadic Soviet in- 
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trusions across the border, usually helicopter gunship attacks on refugee 
camps. | : k 7 

The American response to the Afghan crisis was prompt and dra- 
matic, if not effective. President Carter, in his State of the Union Ad- 
dress, declared Afghanistan the biggest crisis since World War II and 
announced a series of indirect retaliatory gestures, including an em- 
bargo on shipments of grain and technology to the Soviet Union and 
boycott of the Moscow summer Olympics. He publicly offered a $400 
million aid package, half of which would be military support to bolster 
Pakistan’s woeful defenses, and dispatched National Security Adviser 
Brzezinski to Islamabad to consult with President Zia. Zia immediately 
rejected the aid as “peanuts’”—too small to be effective but large enough 
to provoke the Soviets. Although Pakistani and American officials con- 
tinued to explore military aid alternatives, the only substantive basis 
for American support to Pakistan was a reaffirmation of the 1959 exec- 
utive agreement. 

Somewhat more diplomatic was the united response of the Islamic 
states. A conference of Islamic foreign ministers met in Islamabad Jan- 
uary 27-29, suspended Afghanistan’s membership in the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference, and condemned the Soviet intervention.! Al- 
though the conference also passed resolutions on Iran, Palestine, the 
Horn of Africa, and the dangers of “certain great powers” exerting 
pressure on the Islamic States, the tone of the conference was decidedly 
and uncharacteristically anti-Soviet. 

The Islamic foreign ministers met again in Islamabad in May for 
their annual session. This time “the conference did not content itself 
merely with passing strongly-worded resolutions. It set in train a num- 
ber of practical steps in a determined bid to resolve some of the issues 
facing the Islamic Ummah.”? On Afghanistan, the conference estab- 
lished a three-man committee to seek an end to the fighting. The 
foreign ministers also requested their host, General Zia, to speak on 
their behalf at the United Nations General Assembly in the fall. 

Despite Zia’s attempts to play down the political role of the ref- 
ugees in Pakistan, Peshawar remained a’ major center of Afghan re- 
sistance. Six of the major exile groups which had been fighting Kabul 
as well as one another managed, early in the year, to sink many of their 
differences and form a united front. In early January a Momasela Loya 
Jirga (Representative Grand Council) convened in Peshawar. A second 
session of the jirga met there on May 11-12, with 916 delegates repre- 
senting every district in Afghanistan as well as nomadic groups. Besides 
approving a set of “Fundamental Resolutions”—effectively a constitu- 
tion for the resistance movement—they elected an Islamic National 
Revolutionary Council to provide direction to the movement, with a 


1 The text of the conference’s eleven-point resolution is reprinted in Pakistan 
Affairs 83:4 February 16, 1980), p. 2. 

2 Mohsin Ali, “OIC Emerges Stronger to Face New Challenges,” Overseas Week- 
ly Dawn, May 31, 1980, p. I. 
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president, executive committee, and other committees—virtually a gov- 
ernment in exile. The objective of the movement is the “complete In- 
dependence of Afghanistan, establishment of an Islamic Republic, and 
implementation of a system based on Islamic justice and National in- 
terests of Afghan people.” Although the jirga urged “the Government 
of U.S.S.R. to withdraw all its forces unconditionally from the soil of 
Afghanistan to enable Afghan people to make a free choice as to what 
type of political and social system they wanted,” it also reaffirmed ad- 
herence to the principles of nonalignment# 

Throughout Pakistan’s difficulties on its northwestern borders, its 
relations with India remained mixed. Indira Gandhi, who returned to 
power through elections shortly after the Soviet intervention, refused to 
condemn the USSR, but did urge the Soviets to remove their troops 
and warned that the Afghan situation might invite the intrusion of 
other outside powers. Frequent consultation between Indian and Pak- 
istani foreign ministry officials in both Islamabad and New Delhi 
helped to defuse a potentially explosive situation, but old issues, en- 
mities, and suspicions precluded close cooperation. Concerning the 
American offer of military aid to Pakistan, India deplored any sig- 
nificant rebuilding of Pakistani military strength, while Pakistan re- 
acted sharply to the widely publicized comments of presidential emis- 
sary Clark Clifford in New Delhi to the effect that the American aid 
offer to Pakistan was not the opening wedge for a much larger program 
of military assistance. Similarly, India continued to express alarm over 
Pakistan’s nuclear intentions, and Pakistanis were alarmed at President 
Carter’s decision to supply additional nuclear fuel to India’s Tarapur 
reactor. In both instances, Pakistanis were disturbed by the United 
States’s apparent double standard with respect to the two South Asian 
countries, and with the repeated American recognition of India’s hege- 
monic position in the subcontinent. 

Anti-Muslim communal riots in India and Pakistan’s revival of the 
Kashmir issue further undermined the “spirit of Simla’”—the principle 
that South Asian problems should be resolved by consultation and co- 
operation among the countries of the region. Although Pakistani (and 
American) expectations of a Soviet invasion through the Khyber Pass 
have diminished since the opening days of the Afghan incursion, many 
Pakistanis still expect the Soviet Union to move against Pakistan 
through its “ally” on Pakistan’s eastern flank. Rumors of Indian en- 
couragement to a Pakistani government-in-exile, organized by former 
Punjab Governor and Bhutto protege Ghulam Mustafa Khar, no doubt 
added further to Pakistani uneasiness.4 


3 “Fundamental Resolutions of Momasela Loya Jirga of Afghanistan” (mimeo), 
ch. 4, art. 29, and arts. 34—36. 

4 An article in India Today (New Delhi) reported that Khar was making secret 
trips to various Arab countries in an attempt to establish a government in exile, but 
noted that the leaders of the movement might prefer Afghanistan where they would 
hope to get support from the Soviet Union. India Today, July 16, 31, 1980, quoted in 
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Although events in Afghanistan presented Pakistan with a host of 
unsought challenges and problems (the United Nations count of ref- 
ugees has risen to more than a million), Zia reaped considerable political 
benefit. The international arena provided diversion from embarrassing 
domestic issues and gave the soldier-president a platform from which to 
project an increasingly confident and more competent image. In addi- 
tion to the two Islamic foreign ministers’ conferences and the speech to 
the United Nations, the Islamic states asked Zia to attempt a negotiated. 
settlement of the Iran-Iraq war. 

During the year Zia made major visits to China, Zimbabwe (for the 
independence celebrations), and Yugoslavia (for Tito’s funeral). His 
major diplomatic journey was the trip to New York in September/ 
October. En route he ‘visited the Australian, German, French, and 
British politica] leaders and in the United States met with President 
Carter. Although no major commitments were announced following 
any of these talks, they seemingly improved the atmosphere. As one 
commentator noted, with a possibly unintended touch of irony, “Pres- 
ident Zia himself has well summed up the results of his long and stren- 
uous journey. He said that he did not go with a begging bowl and that 
his was a goodwill mission to the capitals he visited. His reward was 
the response that he received.”5 


Domestic Politics 


Domestic political developments in 1980 in Pakistan were largely a 
continuation of the directionless drama which began with the July 1977 
coup and of which the most recent twist was the cancellation of the 
November 1979 general elections. General Zia has yet to find a formula 
for an acceptable ending to his frequently revised and increasingly ad 
hoc script. The original plan—three months of military rule followed 
by general elections and a return to civilian government—was aban- 
doned early and Zia has formed no acceptable alternative. Meanwhile, 
General Zia continues to ride the increasingly restless political tiger. 

Restoration of parliamentary democratic rule under the 1973 con- 
stitution still remains a stated objective of the present regime, although 
just as frequently General Zia expresses doubts concerning the applica- 
bility of “Western ” concepts and institutions of democracy to Pakistan. 
Nonetheless, he seemingly continued to search for ways to fulfill his 
original pledge and still guarantee acceptable substantive results. Dur- 
ing the summer Zia initiated a debate in the press on the form of gov- 
ernment most appropriate for the country. Political leaders from vari- 
ous “defunct” political parties (banned when elections were last can- 


The Scanner 8:15 (August 4-17, 1980), p. 2630. Khar was later reported in the 
Pakistani press to have met with top-level Indian officials and “to have discussed 
Pakistan’s internal political situation.” Dawn, September 16, 1980, 

5 Ahmad Ali Khan, “Zia’s Odyssey—A Spell of Fast-Pace Diplomacy,” Dawn, 
October 13, 1980, p. 7:6. 
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celled) were invited to give their opinions on the merits. of various sys- 
tems, and more particularly “whether the democratic system adopted in 
Pakistan was compatible with Islam.”¢ The response was almost unani- 
mously in favor of retaining the basic features of the 1973 constitution. 
Throughout the year, Zia promised governmental changes: an ex- 
pansion of the central cabinet and possibly also provision for civilian 
cabinets in the provinces. The changes proved elusive. On June 10 
General Zia announced that he would install the new cabinet. Later 
speculation suggested that the announcements might come on Pakistan's 
independence day, August 14. On August 22, Zia said that he would 
announce his: plans to fill the “political vacuum” in an address to the 
nation “after some time.” That time had apparently not come by the 
end of December, in spite of announcements that the cabinet announce- 
ment would be “soon” (September 12), “after return from New York” 
(September 26), and again “soon” (October 28). The problem may still 
have been to find a group of politicians who would be acceptable to 
both the military and the people. The main leadership of the Pakistan 
People’s Party, led by Bhutto’s widow and daughter, remained implac- 
ably opposed to martial law authorities. The:-major leaders of the Pak- 
istan National Alliance also opposed the continuation of martial law 
and threatened a protest movement against the regime if it did not 
take positive steps to hold elections. Zia reportedly offered the prime 
ministership to Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, a former governor and chief 
minister of Sind and member of the PPP Central Executive. Abdul 
Hafeez Pirzada, Bhutto’s former finance minister and education min- 
ister, was supposedly offered the chief ministership of Sind.? The lack 
of later announcements suggests that such explorations proved fruitless. 
. The unsuccessful attempts to find ways of returning Pakistan to 
some form of parliamentary democracy have not precluded exploration 
of other possible alternatives. As the difficulties of restoring the pre- 
coup status quo have become more obvious, General Zia has cast about 
for other arrangements which might provide the current regime or 
some civilian successor with popular legitimacy. One possibility is to 
build a system of representation upon the Local Bodies officials elected 
in September 1979. Zia has frequently suggested that democracy in 
Pakistan must be built “from the ground up.” In March he convened 
an All-Pakistan Local Bodies Convention in Islamabad. Hailing the 
meeting as “the first step towards the establishment of a representative 
government,” he assured the three hundred delegates that they were 
“the real representatives of the people—duly elected.” The convention 
did not limit its discussion to issues of only local interest, but consid- 
ered foreign policy, defense, and other national issues. 


6 Sultan Ahmed, “Consensus on Constitutional Scheme of 1973,” Dawn Over- 
seas, August 9, 1980, p. 1. - 

7 The Guardian (London), September 13, 1980, quoted in The Scanner, 8:18 
(September 15-30, 1980), pp. 2674-2675. i 
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Provincial advisory councils were established in the four provinces, 
with representatives from among these Local Bodies officials, along with 
others, including representatives in Sind from the Parsis, Christians, 
and Hindus. At the same time, the representatives of the officials of the 
Local Bodies became increasingly questionable, as large numbers of 
those elected in 1979 were disqualified on trivial grounds and replaced 
by appointments more acceptable to the authorities. Much like the 
Basic Democracies system of former President Ayub Khan, the system is 
vulnerable to executive manipulation. 

Religion is the second major base on which General Zia has at- 
tempted to build a structure of support. Islamic themes occur in all 
contexts. There is talk of an Islamic cargo fleet, an Islamic science foun- 
dation, and an Islamic newsprint industry, and the All-Pakistan Lawn 
Tennis Association has instituted the Millat Cup, “the first big tennis 
gala of Muslim youth.” From the first weeks of the martial law regime, 
Zia has introduced reforms designed to create a Nizam-t-Isiam (Islamic 
Order) in Pakistan. During 1980 the Islamization process moved for- 
ward with the implementation of zakat, a wealth tax whose proceeds 
are to be used for the relief of the poor. The government implemented 
it through an (initially) compulsory levy on bank deposits, starting 
June 20, and by June 27 had collected Rs 485 million, to be given to 
local committees for distribution. Islamic banking arrangements are 
to begin on January 1, 1981, with the five nationalized commercial 
banks opening profit-and-loss-sharing accounts in tandem with their 
interest-bearing accounts, which are to be phased out in 15 months. 
Arrangements for ushr, a tax on agricultural produce, remain in abey-’ 
ance, although the relevant ordinance has been passed. The collection 
of ushr will certainly be more difficult by an order of magnitude than 
the collection of zakat has been. 

Zakat—or the government’s version of it—led to bloodshed in July. 
Shias, the minority sect, objected to compulsory zakat as not in accord 
with their religious law, the figah-i-Jafria. Fifteen thousand Shias gath- 
ered for a convention and marched in Rawalpindi in a demonstration 
which turned violent: one person was killed and 14 wounded. Zia quick- 
ly announced that repairs would be made to the ordinance, and the 
government on September 15 announced its intention to amend the 
ordinance so that anyone who feels that compulsory deduction of zakat 
is against his fiqah can seek an exemption.’ It seems a pity that the 
government did not foresee the diffculty; others did. 


8In addition, on September 18, Article 227, Clause 1, of the Constitution was 
amended to read: “In the application of this clause to the Personal Law of any 
Muslim sect, the expression ‘Quran and Sunnah’ shall mean the Quran and Sunnah 
as interpreted by this sect.” Dawn, September 19, 1980, p. 7:3. The Zakat and Ushr 
Ordinance can be found in full in Dawn, June 21, pp. 3-6. A long explanatory 
speech by Imtiazi, the zakat administrator, appears in Dawn of June 22, p. 3. The 
promised amendments are outlined in Dawn of September 15, p. 1:2-3. The amended 
ordinance does not appear to have been published yet. 
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Zia has reached out directly to religious leaders. In September he 
called a conference of mashaikh (leaders of Sufi orders), preceded in 
August by a conference of ulema (those learned in Islamic law and 
theology). Like the Local Bodies convention five months earlier, the 
Ulema Conference considered a wide range of political issues and pre- 
sented a formal charter of demands to the government. Zia used the 
occasion to announce the formation of an Ulema Board, whose mem- 
bers would rank as presidential advisors, and to say that-he would con- 
sider the appointment of ulema to Shariat Courts and as representatives 
on federal and provincial councils. He also told them that until there 
is a national parliament, the ulema will serve as his Majlis-i-Shura. 

Many Muslims feel that Zia is trying to mix the immiscible. Re- 
tired Justice Kaikhaus has argued before the courts that representative 
parliamentary government, and the very concept of the franchise, are 
“repugnant to the injunctions of Islam.” Yet Zia persists in trying to 
glue Islamic and Western concepts together. He will be helped by the 
Federal Shariat Court’s rejection of Kaikhaus’s case, but there is still 
much potential for conflict between the views of Justice Kaikhaus and, 
say, former Chief Justice Munir, who has taken issue with the way in 
which “the State has drifted into the hands of an orthodox element 
which claims that they will make Pakistan a totally Islamic state, as it 
was in the day of Nizam-i-Mustafa.”® Certainly any further attempt to 
translate Islamic ideals into practice will need to take into account the 
differing interpretations of the types of political institutions acceptable 
in traditional Islam and to the Muslims of Pakistan; these may be two 
different things. Zia has some questions on this issue himself. On No- 
vember 21 he said that he had not ruled out the possibility of a refer- 
endum to seek democratic sanction for the Islamization policies “in 
order to remove any apprehension in any quarter that only he and his 
colleagues stood for Islamisation of society.”1° 

Despite General Zia’s seemingly inexhaustible ability to experi- 
ment with mutually contradictory governmental scenarios and the tem- 
porary diversion that the international situation has provided, there 
were signs in 1980 of a growing impatience with the general, who seemed 
to be turning a ninety-day operation into a lifetime career. The most 
serious of these, apparently, came from within the, military itself, Al- 
though details are scarce, the government apparently uncovered a coup 
plot sometime in early March. On March 9 retired Major Tajammal 
Hussain was arrested and later charged with attempting to turn some 
military officers against the government. Although General Zia played 
down the seriousness of the affair, charging that foreign press reports of 
a coup attempt were greatly exaggerated, and that only one individual 


9 The dismissal of Kaikhaus’s petition is reported in Dawn, December 14, 1980, 
p. 1:6. The Court’s reasoning is not reported. Kaikhaus’s views are available in 
Dawn, July 24, 1980, p. 8:7 and September 2, 1980, p. 6:4. For Munir, see Muhammad 
Munir, From Jinnah to Zia (Lahore: Vanguard Books, 1979), p. vii. 
10 Dawn, November 11, 1980, p. 1:1. 
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—possibly with foreign collaboration—was involved, he took steps to 
guard his military flank. He forced the retirement of several colleagues 
and removed command duties from the deputy martial law administra- 
tors governing the provinces. He created a new corps command, ap- 
pointed six new lieutenant-generals, and shuffled the command struc- 
ture by appointment of new service chiefs. 

Scanty news reports indicated other troubles. A short United Press 
report of November 21 (date-lined New Delhi) reported that the Pak- 
istan government had uncovered a plot to overthrow the Zia regime, 
and. had ordered the execution of five conspirators. A further report on 
December 11 from Reuters (date-lined Peshawar) reported the secret 
trial of 24 opponents of the military government, including one of 
Bhutto’s sons. 

The public demonstrated discontent with the regime sporadically 
throughout the year but no sustained movement materialized. In April 
the Sind High Court ordered the release of Nusrat and Benazir Bhutto 
to visit the former prime minister’s grave in Naudaro on the first an- 
niversary of his execution. Police intervened after major demonstra- 
tions. A national convention in Lahore in June resulted in a demon- 
stration and the arrest of 80 advocates. A second national convention of 
approximately 1,000 lawyers in Karachi in August was put down by 
police using lathis and tear gas. Several demonstrators were wounded 
and twelve arrested. But the discontent has not developed into a full- 
scale movement against the regime for two reasons: the lack of leader- 
ship, with Asghar Khan under house arrest, the Bhuttos carefully 
watched, and Mufti Mahmud dead; and the economy. 

Neither the press nor the courts are an effective check on the gov- 
ernment: Although Far Eastern Economic Review correspondent Salam- 
at Ali was released from prison in the spring, censorship continues to 
be severe, as bad as it has been at any time in Pakistan’s history. Editors 
for a period ran white space in place of a censored article, but this form 
of protest is now also prohibited. (The press continues to discuss cen- 
sorship, however, both of itself and of other media: cassettes of a speech 
of Asghar Khan, for instance, have been confiscated, and this act was 
reported.) 

On May 26 a presidential order severely circumscribed the powers 
of the courts. In the language of the Associated Press of Pakistan report 
in the Pakistan Times, it barred the high courts 


from making an order relating to the validity or effect of any Martial 
Law Regulation or Martial Law Order and any judgement or sentenceé 
passed by a Military court or Tribunal. 


‘The amendment also debars the High Courts from granting any injunc- 
tions, making any order or entertaining any proceedings in respect of a 
matter to which the jurisdiction of a Military Court or Tribunal extends 
or of which cognizance has been taken by a Military Court or Tribunal 
and from issuing any process against the chief Martial Law Administra- 
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tor or a Martial Law Administrator or any person acting under the 
authority of either.14 


In view of the continual extension of the jurisdiction of the military 
courts to quite ordinary matters, as well as the importance of Martial 
Law Regulation 33 in dealing with political activity, the civil courts 
seem to have been reduced to near impotence. 

The Sind High Court upheld the Amendment to Article 199 on 
June 18, in spite of the Supreme Court judgment of November 10, 1977, 
which had held that martial law was legal only insofar as “the superior 
courts continue to have the power of judicial review to judge the valid- 
ity of any act or action of the Martial Law Authorities.” Newspaper 
reports did not indicate the high court’s grounds, nor did later reports 
on the Supreme Court hearing of the matter on appeal (July 8). ‘The 
Supreme Court said that it would hear the cases involved after. sum- 
mer vacation, but we find no indication that it has done so. 


The Economy 


_If Zia’s regime is not receiving a political vote of confidence, things 
are quite different with the economy. The situation in major crops is 
good: the wheat output of nearly eleven million tons for 1979—1980 was 
the highest ever, nearly 30% above the disastrous 1977-1978 low. The 
crop approximates the country’s requirement, but imports will con- 
tinue (at one third the 1979-1980 rate) to build reserves. ‘The govern- 
ment has announced an increase in the procurement. price in time for 
the 1980-1981 rabi sowing to maintain the momentum, hoping for an 
increase of 4,3%. Cotton output rose smartly to a new record, after a 
bad decline in 1978-1979, and fortunate}y the export market was boom- 
ing, leading to a five-fold increase in dollar earnings on raw cotton. Rice 
exports are at an all-time high, and exports in general increased at a 
rate of 38%, including good performances in both manufactures .and 
“non-traditional” exports; State Bank Governor Kazi expects 15% 
growth in 1980-1981. In manufacturing, public-sector .industries in- 
creased their profits by a factor of 25 in 1979-1980, and the private 
sector is doing well also. Many industrial outputs aside from cotton 
cloth are rising dramatically, with fertilizer output, especially impor- 
tant, rising 19%. The Karachi steel mill should come into partial pro- 
duction within months, which will both save substantial foreign ex- 
change and release funds from the development budget, a good portion 
of which has recently gone into the steel mill and associated port. 

Local economic confidence is high as a result of these develop 
ments and probably also as a result of the relative political calm and 


11 Pakistan Times, May 27, 1980, p. 1:4-5. Prominently displayed on the same 
page is a story in which the government warns against political activity in violation 
of Martial Law Regulations, with a particular warning to the bar associations. 
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the encouraging attitude of the regime towards the private sector. Regis- 
tration of new firms ran about fifty percent above recent normal levels 
for the first six months of the year; approvals of new investment projects 
abound; new stock issues are frequent. 

External confidence in the economy and Zia’s policies is also high. 
On November 25 the International Monetary Fund gave a credit of $1.7 
billion, the largest ever to a developing country. It was granted after 
long negotiations with the government, which resulted in a substantial 
liberalization of imports of industrial raw materials and machinery. In 
December a consortium of 36 international commercial banks agreed to 
lend $200 million to finance commodity imports. Oil exploration is ac- 
celerating with the assistance of a number of oil multinationals, and 
Zia issued an invitation during a speech to American businessmen in 
New York on October 5, urging them to broaden their fields of invest- 
ment in Pakistan, and making special mention of new export-processing 
zones in Karachi and Lahore which will have no restrictions on repatri- 
ation of profits in foreign exchange. The altered attitude on the part 
of the government of Pakistan is marked: foreign investors in the past 
have not had an easy time. ) 

‘There are dark spots: cotton cannot be relied on to show such a 
large increase again, and its international market is chancy. ‘The debt- 
rescheduling problem still hangs over the economy (although foreign- 
exchange reserves have increased substantially from last year’s perilous 
low), but the IMF credit buys time, and the Aid-to-Pakistan Club is to 
meet in January 1981 to work out the debt rescheduling, which already 
seems assured. 

By the end of the year, it appeared that the country had not only 
survived the Soviet challenge, but also had avoided a hasty commitment 
to the sort of American militaiy presence that formerly existed in Pak- 
istan. The economy’s continued improvement reduces political pressure 
for the moment. In the political arena, the military is still either unable 
or unwilling to find a way back to the barracks, but did survive two ap- 
parent coup attempts and a number of lesser political crises. On bal- 
ance, Western commentators have grudgingly given Zia recognition for 
his “courage and skill—thus far—at political maneuvering,’’!* and for 
his enhanced position, “regarded by many foreign diplomats and Pak- 
istani observers as more secure, and his international stature greater, 
than at any time since he seized power in July 1977.” It appears that 
General Zia faces greater dangers and uncertainty than at any time in 
the past. but with greater political, economic, and personal assets. 


12 Henry Trewhitt, in the Baltimore Sun, July 7, 1980. 
13 Michael Kaufman, New York Times, September 28, 1980. 
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AFGHANISTAN IN 1980: 
THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 





K. Wafadar 


- THE YEAR 1980 was extremely bleak and turbulent for 
Afghanistan. The country had never been subjected in its modern his- 
tory to as much control by a foreign power as it has been by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets sought to enforce this domination by heavy use of 
military force in upholding the government of Babrak Karmal, whom 
they put in power in thẹ wake of their initial military thrust into 
Afghanistan in late December 1979. They were, however, fiercely op- 
posed by the Afghan people, spearheaded by several Islamic resistance 
groups, throughout the year. By the end of 1980, the Soviets had clearly 
failed to “persuade” Afghans to accept their military presence and to 
support the Karmal government against what Moscow called the U.S. 
and Chinese-backed “imperialist aggression” threatening Afghanis- 
tan’s independence and the “socialist revolution of April 1978.” With 
some 85,000 troops, they could claim no more than uneasy control of 
Kabul and a number of other major cities. ‘The rest of the country was 
widely penetrated and controlled by the resistance force (Mujaheedins). 
‘The growing nationwide fighting had reportedly cost the Soviets some 
15,000 casualties and caused immeasurable suffering for Afghanistan’s 
estimated 18 million population, of which. 1.2 million had become 
refugees in Pakistan. Meanwhile, faced with this situation and mount- 
ing international pressure as well as lack of party solidarity and reliable 
administrative and security apparatus, the Karmal government could 
neither implement any notable socioeconomic reforms nor hope to sur- 
vive without a long-term Soviet military presence in Afghanistan. 

Although there is no justification for the Soviet military interven- 
tion in Afghanistan, it is intellectually desirable to put it briefly in its 
historical perspective. The intervention, which began openly on De- 
cember 27, 1979, took place against the background of increasing Soviet 
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influence in Afghan politics since the mid-1950s and, more importantly, 
following the unexpected rise of the pro-Soviet People’s Democratic 
Party (PDP) to power in Kabul in April 1978. It was initially the Afghan 
traditional monarchy’s desire for socioeconomic modernization as a 
measure to strengthen the central government’s position against tribal 
powers and Pakistan (with which Afghanistan has had an ongoing 
border dispute) that prompted Prime Minister Mohammed Daoud 
(1953-1963), the cousin and brother-in-law of King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah (1933-1973), to seek foreign economic and military aid. It was, 
however, the American rejection of Daoud’s request for military aid be- 
cause of the U.S.’s growing alliance with Pakistan and Iran that forced 
Daoud to turn to the Soviet Union for such aid. Given the latter’s search 
for friendship with the Third World countries under Khrushchev's 
policy of “peaceful coexistence”—a cold war measure against the West 
—Moscow was more than willing to aid Afghanistan. The first agree- 
ment for such aid was signed between Moscow and Kabul in 1955 and 
marked the beginning of the Soviet influence in Afghan politics, pri- 
marily through economic and military aid.1 As a result, by the mid- 
1970s, with over 1.2 billion dollars in aid,? the Soviets had penetrated 
not only Afghan economic planning and development but also the en- 
tire Afghan armed forces, which by now had become totally Soviet- 
trained and equipped. 

Meanwhile, Daoud’s resignation in 1963 and the King’s decision to 
undertake a very gradual liberalization of Afghan politics under the 
constitution of 1964, allowed numerous underground political groups 
to appear in Afghan politics. They included three leftist groups——the 
pro-Soviet Parcham (the flag) and Khalq (the people) and the pro- 
Chinese Shu’li Javid (the Eternal Flame). While Parcham and Khalq 
were divided for tactical and personality reasons, Shu’li Javid was the 
major ideological opposition to both of them. But none of them ever 
had more than a few hundred members, though Parcham enlisted fol- 
lowers mainly among Dari-speaking Kabuli intellectuals and the Khalg 
became popular with some rural-based educated Pushtu speakers, who 
had also penetrated the Afghan armed forces. At any rate, Parcham 
under Babrak Karmal and Khalq under Noor Mohammed Taraki and 
subsequently also Hafizullah Amin, provided Moscow with the neces- 
sary ideological cells, complementing its growing economic and mili- 
tary influence in Afghanistan. Until the mid-1970s, Moscow was careful 
not to encourage these groups, for it was fully aware that they had no 
popular base in the overwhelmingly traditional society of Afghanistan, 
where Islamic and tribal codes stood supreme in molding the thinking 
and behavior of the mostly uneducated Afghans.’ 


1L. Dupree, Afghanistan (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1973), pp. 490-515. l 

2 Strategic Survey 1977, p. 66. 

3A. Saikal, “Afghanistan: ‘Revolution’ of April 1978,” Marxism and Asia (Can- 
berra: ANU Press, 1978). ret 
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Mohammed Daoud’s overthrow of the monarchy in July 1973 and 
his declaration of a republic, however, changed the situation. Although 
Daoud initially carried out his successful bloodless coup with the help 
of Parcham supporters in the air force and tank brigades, and was ac- 
corded a very friendly reception by Moscow, within two years of his 
coming to power he sought to establish his own autocratic rule inde- 
pendent of Parchamites. He declared a one-party system in 1977 under 
his own leadership and sought closer ties with the Shah of Iran and the 
Arab world as an effective measure to balance his relationship with 
Moscow and reduce leftist influence in his administration. It was pre- 
cisely this move that disillusioned Moscow and threatened Parcham and 
Khalq. Daoud had already crushed the Shu’li Javid. In 1977, Parcham 
and, Khalq entered an alliance and formed the pro-Soviet People’s 
Democratic Party (PDP) against Daoud. When Daoud initiated a drive 
to eliminate the PDP’s leadership as a result of its public agitation, the 
PDP’s supporters in the air force and tank brigade acted in self-defense 
and toppled Daoud’s regime in a violent coup in April 1978. It de- 
clared Afghanistan a Democratic Republic, with “unshakable and fra- 
ternal ties” with the Soviet Union. Although it is impossible to deter- 
mine the Soviet involvement in the coup, Moscow was the first to recog- 
nize the PDP’s regime and declare its support.4 

Under the initial leadership of Taraki and Karmal, the PDP soon 
proved to be incompetent in ruling Afghanistan, which was certainly 
not ready for the type of socialist transformation the PDP desired. With- 
in the first two months in power, the differences between Khalq and 
Parcham resurfaced and Taraki, with the aid of his very cunning lieu- 
tenant, Amin, succeeded in outmaneuvering Karmal and in sending him 
and his top colleagues as ambassadors abroad, and then dismissing them 
a few weeks later.5 

Karmal and his colleagues stayed in Eastern Europe under Mos- 
cow’s watchful eyes, but factional fighting continued within the PDP. 
Taraki and Amin, who soon emerged as the strongest man of the PDP, 
pressed on with some reforms, including land redistribution. But their 
policies and feelings of insecurity led them, and particularly Amin, to - 
resort more and more to Stalinist behavior, alienating most of the 
Afghans and depriving the PDP of any base of support. While the Is- 
lamic fundamentalists formed resistance groups against the PDP’s “God- 
less regime,” rapidly undermined the government’s authority, and 
brought all its reform activities to a halt, Taraki and Amin found it 
increasingly difficult to cope with the situation. They consequently be- 
came more and more dependent on Soviet economic and military as- 
sistance.6 When in September 1979 Moscow asked Taraki to broaden his 


4 Ibid.; L. Dupree, “The Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, 1979,” American 
University Field Staff Reports, No. 32, Asia 2. 

5 L. Dupree, “The Democratic Republic.” 

€ D. Champagne, K. Loney, and J. F. Shroder, Jr., “Afghanistan Background and 
Status of the Global Crisis,” (Center for Afghanistan Studies, University of Nebraska, 
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power base by reappointing Karmal to the government at the ‘cost of 
his irreconcilable enemy Amin, the latter killed Taraki and took over 
the reins of power. But Amin could not govern alone arid in the mean- 
time his relations with Moscow turned sour. In order to remedy this, 
he became . increasingly: Stalinist, wiping out whomever (including 
12,000 intellectuals and activists) he suspected. and sought rapproche- 
ment with a major Islamic opposition group and improved relations 
with the West. = 

This and the fact that the PDP’s regime (the only alternative to an 
Islamic government) was on the verge of collapse proved unbearable to 
Moscow.’ Of the two choices, either to move in or stay out, Moscow 
opted for the former in order to save the PDP regime as a prelude to 
protecting the Soviet Union’s long-held interests and investment in 
Afghanistan. Its initial dispatch of troops, which immediately put Kar- 
mal in Amin’s place, was primarily designed to achieve this objective. 

Moscow must originally have thought that it could draw heavily on 
the few thousand core supporters of the PDP and on the public hatred 
of Amin to win popular legitimacy for the Karmal government and its 
own military presence. It hoped thereby to forestall possible regional 
and international criticisms. In pursuance of this, it immediately dis- 
credited Amin as a CIA agent, called for the dismantling of his dicta- 
torial apparatus, sought the restoration of unity between Purcham and 
Khalq under Karmal, freed Amin’s political prisoners—at least those 
who were still alive—and urged Karmal to promise Islamic reforms.® 
All this, however, soon proved illusory. 

The Soviet military campaign speedily turned most Afghans— 
whose traditional sense of pride and Islamic-tribal way of life have al- 
ways opposed foreign interventions—against Moscow, and eroded any 
chances of public support the Karmal government might have acquired 
on its own. It also caused further splits in the already very weak 
and divided PDP. While some of the Parchamites were happy about 
their return to power and found Soviet support invaluable in this re- 
spect, most Khalqis resented Moscow’s military intervention and back- 
stabbing of Amin.20 They rejected the Kremlin’s claim that it had sent 
a “limited contingent” of its troops (now numbering 85,000) at the re- 
quest of Amin’s government under the Afghan-Soviet friendship Treaty 
of December 5, 1978. This soon resulted in increasing factional fighting 
within the PDP, with some Khalqis even defecting to the Mujaheedins 
and misleading the Soviet troops on the battléfields. Thus, neither Mos- 
cow nor Karmal could any longer hope for a United Parcham-Khalqi 
government.44 In July, the Soviets, who were very eager to keep the 
relatively more experienced Khalqis in the administration and army, 


T New York Times, September 15-20, 1979 and January 22, 1980. 
8 Ibid., October 16-18, 1979; November 15, 1979; December 4, 1979. 


9 Ibid., December 28, 1979-January 26, 1980; also see Babrak’s speech in Kabul 
New Times, January 1, 1980, l E l 


10 Washington Post, February 12, 1980. : 
11 Far Eastern Economic Review, January 25, 1980; ibid., February 5, 1980. 
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reluctantly allowed Karmal to purge the’ “undesirable” and “counter- 
revolutionary” Khalgis. In the ensuing shake up, Karmal shifted the 
powers of the Interior Ministry (which had been dominated by Khalqis), 
including control over the national security police, to the Prime Min- 
ister’s department, sent his strong Khalqi deputy, Assadullah Sarwari, 
as ambassador to Mongolia, and replaced Khalqis by Parchamis in key 
positions. This weakened the PDP further and resulted in open fighting 
between Khalgis and Parchamis on the streets of Kabul every night, 
with the Soviets watching helplessly.¥ 

This also undermined the Soviet efforts to reorganize and rebuild 
the demoralized and rapidly shrinking Afghan armed forces, which had 
been 90,000 strong before April 1978.18 Originally, Moscow appeared 
hopeful that, while its troops would help to maintain Karmal in power 
and ensure his hold over Kabul and other major cities, the Afghan 
armed forces under Soviet command would do most of the fighting 
against resistance forces. The Soviet military intervention, however, 
soon caused the disintegration of the Afghan armed forces, with non- 
partisan officers either defecting to the Mujaheedins or refusing to fight, 
and the partisan officers fighting among themselves. Karmal’s purge of 
the Khalqi officers completed this disintegration, for it deprived the 
forces of experienced field commanders. In order to remedy this and 
train a new generation of supporters, the Karmalites and Soviets sought 
throughout 1980 forcibly to draft young people, mainly Kabul gradu- 
ates who were the only ones under their control, and send them to the 
fronts ahead of the Soviet troops. Their refusal to be drafted resulted 
in frequent house-to-house searches for them. Even so, by the end of the 
year the government’s success was very limited in this respect. Unlike 
their predecessors before 1978, largely uneducated people from the 
country who obeyed the traditional authority of the government, these 
young people were naturally more inquisitive and opposed to fighting 
for Karmal and the Soviets against their own people. Thus, while the 
government could draft them forcibly, it could not make them fight 
with conviction. 

Moreover, the process exacerbated the shortage of talented men, 
badly needed for the national reconstruction the Karmal government 
has promised the people. This is critical, particularly since most of 
the educational institutions, ranging from primary schools to Kabul 
University, had remained closed for much of the year largely because 
of student agitation. During the time they were open. they suffered 
from a severe shortage of staff. For example, over 60% of the staff at 
Kabul University had either disappeared or fled abroad. Given its suspi- 
cion of students and staff, the government had lately also begun a purge 
of even those intellectual socialists who were regarded as nationalists.15 


12 New York Times, July 20, 1980; Dawn Overseas, August 2, 1980. 
13 New York Times, September 12, 1980. 

14 Daily American, December 21-22, 1980. 

15 Private sources. 
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Karmal and the Soviets progressively could not rely on the Afghan 
bureaucracy, either. The public service, which was never very effective 
in the process of policy formulation and implementation in Afghan- 
istan, had become increasingly useless and the victim of purges and de- 
sertions. Those employed were subservient to their Soviet advisors, who 
ran virtually all ministries and important institutions. Nor had they any 
incentive to serve the government conscientiously and honestly.4¢ The 
Karmal government consequently spoke of administrative reforms; but 
it was unable to deliver any reform either here or in the economy, 
which was in an appalling state, for it did not have the manpower re- 

uired. 

i The economic situation in the cities under Karmal’s contro] had 
deteriorated more than ever. The people were facing the second win- 
ter since the Soviet intervention with a severe shortage of food, fuel, 
and shelter, and with inflation running at more than two hundred. per- 
cent. Given the closure of supply lines from the provinces by resistance 
forces, for example, in Kabul one ser (16 pounds) of burning wood had 
risen from Afs 14 in early 1979 to over Afs 60 in late 1980; and rent for 
a single room had skyrocketted from Afs 200 to Afs 1000 a month during 
the same period.!? The latter was largely due to the fact that the pop- 
ulation of Kabul had grown from over 500,000 to nearly one million in 
the same period, as people had been forced to leave the war zones for 
the city. The government could not deal with the situation except to 
import a limited supply of basic commodities from the Soviet Union. Its 
most notable economic move concerned its budget for the 1980-1981 
fiscal year. This budget, which the government called a “balanced” one, 
was to be largely financed by Soviet loans and grants plus some dona- 
tions from other foreign sources. Its expected revenues and investments 
were to fall by almost 10% and 15% to $790 million and $340 million, 
respectively, over the previous year.18 In other economic areas, the gov- 
ernment not only failed to initiate but also had to abandon some of the 
socialist reforms, including land redistribution, which had been begun 
by the Taraki and Amin regimes. 

Under these circumstances, the public opposition to the Soviet 
military and the Kharmal government continued throughout the year, 
at increasing human and material costs. Following the initial shock of 
the Soviet intervention and, in the meantime, some relief over the end 
of Amin’s dictatorship, the people of Kabul and other major cities that 
had been the prime target of Soviet control staged a series of strikes and 
protests. While the Islamic resistance fighters, who formed a loose Is- 
lamic Alliance for the Liberation of Afghanistan on January 27, en- 
gaged the Soviet troops directly in guerrilla warfare, thousands of Af- 
ghan soldiers either defected or mutinied, and people of Kabul, joined 
later by their counterparts in Kandahar and Herat, began a week of 
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unprecedented but successful general strikes and demonstrations on Feb- 
bruary 21. The government and the Soviets suppressed them brutally 
and. blamed the “American, Chinese and Pakistani infiltrators” for 
them.1® However, Karmal’s emissary, Abdul Rahim Ghafoorzai, who 
had been sent to defend the Soviet intervention in a UN mieeting, de- 
fected, calling the civil unrest a reflection of the Afghan people’s total 
opposition to the Soviet intervention. He declared that “an absolute 
majority of the Afghan people” had protested “a situation in which the 
territory of Afghanistan has been invaded and occupied by Soviet troops, 
under the pretext of the so-called invitation from the Afghan side for 
assistance and for help.”20 

These early protests were followed by further unrest in Kabul and 
other major cities, which were also penetrated by Mujaheedins from 
time to time. The high school girls’ protest in May was the most out- 
standing. It was ruthlessly suppressed at the cost of hundreds of lives 
and mass arrests. The Mujaheedins continued their attack on the gov- 
ernment and Soviet soldiers whenever they could throughout the year. 
They were active in most of Afghanistan’s 29 provinces, which - the 
Soviets divided into seven defense zones for military purposes, and they 
had successes most notably in the southern, southeastern, and north- 
eastern provinces, exerting relentless pressure on the towns and cities 
surrounding Kabul. The Mujaheedins, however, continued to suffer 
from chronic disunity, disorganization, and lack of arms. Although they 
received some small arms from China and Egypt, their principal source 
of supply was what-they captured from the government and Soviet 
troops. But they were in dire need of sophisticated weapons, particularly 
mobile missiles, which they could use against the effective Soviet heli- 
copter gunships.24 Nonetheless, they were still able to hold on to their 
positions, and continued to make life difficult for the Soviets and the 
Karmal government. They seemed to have no manpower problem, for 
they could easily continue to recruit from among the 1.2 million Afghan 
refugees living in camps in Pakistan. By the end of the year, all that the 
Soviet and government troops could claim was uneasy control over 
Kabul and other major cities; the rest of the country still remained 
open to Mujaheedins, who had been most successful in blocking com- 
munication lines leading to Kabul. 

. The Soviets, however, seemed to be continuously changing their 
tactics in order to cope with civil unrest and the Mujaheedins’ guerrilla 
warfare. At first, they were content to pursue a policy of “sit and hold 
the cities and keep the communication lines open” with the deployment 
of regular. troops equipped with heavy armor. They felt that such a 
policy would eventually wear out the Mujaheedins at minimum cost. 
But this policy was based on the assumption that Afghan soldiers would 


19 See New York Times, January-September 1980. 
20 Ibid. February 27, 1980. 
21 International Herald Tribune, December: 27-28, 1980. 
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do niost of the fighting. However, once they realized that they.could not 
rely.on Afghan troops and that they were suffering more casualties than 
expected, in June they pulled out some 10,000 of their regular troops 
and. heavy artillery and replaced them with more specialized anti- 
insurgency units. Although Moscow maintained its troop strength ‘at 
about 85,000 throughout the ‘year, it was evident toward the end of the 
year that-it:was at last abandoning its policy of holding the -cities in 
favor of “search and destroy” missions against the Mujaheedins.*? It 
seems that Moscow decided on this change following Bubrak Karmal’s 
“ceremonial” visit to Moscow in November. ‘This change signaled Mos- 
cow’s determinatiori to keep Karmal in power, deal more decisively with 
the opposition, and minimize its casualities in the coming months: 
Military analysts, however, believed that to pacify Afghanistan Moscow 
must at least triple its troop strength in the country?3—something that 
Moscow appeared reluctant to do particularly in view of the Polish crisis 
and its international repercussions. 

Against this discouraging situation inside Afghanistan, the Karmal 
government and Moscow had to-face continuous international condem- 
nation during the year. The United Nations General Assembly and the 
conference.of Islamic countries each overwhelmingly censured Moscow 
twice, and demanded the immediate and unconditional withdrawal 
of its troops from Afghanistan.?4 Despite this and the partial boycott of 
the Moscow Olympics, led by the United States, and the limited West- 
ern economic and diplomatic sanctions, Moscow wasted no time in try- 
ing to defend its position and win international acceptability.. It held 
Afghanistan’s other neighbors, Pakistan, Iran, and China, as well as the 
United States and Egypt, responsible for training and equipping “ban- 
dits” against Afghanistan’s “revolutionary government.” It stressed that 
a “limited contingent of its troops” was in Afghanistan to defend the 
country against “imperialist plots” and as soon as such plots ceased to 
exist and the situation returned to normal, its troops would be with- 
drawn. It proposed a negotiated settlement of the Afghanistan problem 
as a strong possibility, preconditioned by the recognition of the Karmal 
government as the sole and legitimate government of Afghanistan. It 
was in pursuance of this policy that Babrak Karmal called for peaceful 
dialogues with Islamabad and Tehran in May to settle their differences. 
He subsequently renewed his call several times. But, while any proposal 
that did not legitimize the Karmal government was rejected by Moscow 
and Kabul, any suggestion by Kabul and Moscow that required the 
Karmal government to be central to negotiations proved unacceptable to 
Mujaheedins, Afghanistan’s neighbors, and the West. 

Moscow’s call for peace and negotiated settlement from the very 
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start, however, appeared to be a diversionary. tactic against international 
criticism. When the Kremlin invited Karmal to a ceremonial red-carpet 
visit to Moscow in November and declared its unequivocal support for 
him, it became all too clear that for the time being Moscow had no in- 
tention of making any concession at his cost. It appeared willing to 
fight a prolonged war in Afghanistan rather than to give up on Kar- 
mal’s government, which has already become very costly for Moscow. 

Although it would be an exaggeration to suggest that in 1980 Af- 
ghanistan had become the Soviet Union’s Vietnam, it is worth empha- 
sizing that Moscow’s campaign proved to be more costly than expected. 
Despite all their claims of the popularity of the Karmal government 
and gradual return to normalcy in Afghanistan, the Soviets had achieved 
little in one year to ensure the long-term continuity of the Karmal gov- 
ernment. They had failed to convince the Afghans of the need for the 
Soviet military presence in defense of the interests of the Afghan peo- 
ple. The Karmal government remained very unpopular, could not trust 
its own party members, and lacked a reliable administrative and security 
apparatus, and thus the Soviets did not even have a government on which 
they could confidently rely as an effective ruler of the Afghan people. 
This all indicates that the war in Afghanistan is very likely to continue 
for a long time. Afghans are historically used to a violent and im- 
poverished existence, but the Soviets may find it too costly to develop 
the same resilience for no good reason that could serve the long-run in- 
terests of the Soviet people. The Afghans need not be forced to. accept 
socialism; they must be allowed to.make their own choice. 


K. WAFADAR is the pseudonym of an Afghan intellectual now living abroad. 





NEPAL IN 1980: 
THE YEAR OF THE REFERENDUM 





Douglas Heck 


HIGHLIGHTED BY A NATIONAL referendum and resulting 
constitutional reforms, 1980 was. a year of progress in Nepal’s uneven. 
search for viable political institutions. This liberalization of the po- 
litical system and the development of more representative government 
within the framework of the monarchy had started in 1950-1951 when 
the Ranas were overthrown. had undergone various experiments in 
1959, and had been,set back in 1961 when King Mahendra jailed the 
popularly elected Nepali Congress government, resumed direct rule, 
and gradually launched what was called a partyless panchayat syste 
of government based on indirect elections. 

The prospect for change and for more liberal government improved 
when King Birendra announced on May 24, 1979 a national referendum 
to consult the people on the type of government they wished. The 
choice offered was between the partyless panchayat system “with timely 
reforms” and what was called the multiparty system. The latter was not 
defined further but was assumed to refer to a parliamentary system of 
government with political parties. 

The announcement of the national referendum followed several 
weeks of unrest and demonstrations. At the time some interpreted the 
announcement as an act of panic in response to popular unrest. Others, 
including this writer, believed that the King used the crisis to launch a 
program of political liberalization which he had long favored. 

The staging of a referendum was a major undertaking, and there 
were many who questioned whether the exercise was necessary and 
whether the diversion of scarce resources was justified. In this writer’s 
opinion, once the King decided on the referendum as the means to in- 
troduce change in the political system, the recourse to a popular man- 
date was fully justified. This was the first time in Nepal’s modern his- 
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tory that a monarch saw fit to consult the people on the kind of govern- 
ment they wished and implicitly to commit himself to the results. It 
was also a step forward, modest though it was, towards a more repre- 
sentative political system. Finally, it was a recognition that the existing 
partyless panchayat system had not worked and was not generating the 
policies or energies required to move the country forward. In short, the 
referendum represented a change and the ‘possibility of political prog- 
ress, no matter which side won. : o. 

As 1980 dawned, the referendum campaign was in full swing. 
Spokesmen for the panchayat side, who originally seemed demoralized 
at the announcement of the referendum, pulled themselves together and 
mounted a more energetic campaign, which gained momentum as the 
months passed. The multiparty leaders who had taken full advantage 
of unaccustomed freedom of assembly and speech and were in greater 
prominence at the start of the campaign seemed to become less active. 

_ Government activity in the campaign was, as might be expected, a 
matter of considerable controversy. Ostensibly neutral and responsible 
for carrying out a free and fair referendum, Prime Minister Surya Baha- 
dur Thapa’s government, according to some observers, increasingly en- 
gaged itself in partisan activities so that the line between objective man- 
agement of the referendum and support for the panchayat cause. of 
which it was a part became more and more blurred. Multiparty leaders 
criticized the government’s conduct sharply and demanded Thapa’s dis- 
missal and the formation of either a nonpartisan technocrat or an all- 
party government, but Thapa survived all efforts to oust him. Whatever 
may have been the truth about the multiparty allegations—-and there 
are numerous indications that the government did in fact use its powers 
to advance the panchayat cause—there was general agreement that the 
Election Commission and the large supporting bureaucratic machinery 
that was mobilized performed miracles and conducted a fair and honest 
referendum, especially when measured against the difficulties of geogra- 
phy and terrain, the vast constituencies that had to be covered, the large- 
ly illiterate electorate which called for special arrangements that were 
both simple and tamper-proof, and the limited resources to carry all 
this out, © | = 

The referendum involved creating facilities for over seven million 
voters judged to be eligible, or about half of the population. A small 
army of officials were required to position themselves at some 10,000 
places ‘with voters’ lists and ballots and all the equipment necessary to 
insure a secret and fair vote. The decision to hold the vote on the same 
day (May 2, 1980) throughout the country—unlike the 1959 precedent 
when voting was staggered—undoubtédly added to the logistical, man- 
power, ‘and resources burden, but the Election Commission achieved its 
ambitious target. 

‘The referendum was indeed a significant achievement and a fitting 
answer to those who assert that a country like Nepal with incredible 
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adininistrative difficulties and.a largely illiterate population cannot suc- 
cessfully. conduct national elections or insure popular. participation in 
national businéss. In fact, the responsible manner in:which the people 
carried out the two opportunities given them to express themselves— 
the 1959 national elections and the 1980 referendum as opposed to the 
much more narrowly based and controlled panchayat elections during 
the 1960s and 1970s—-should encourage those who believe that a part- 
nership of the people acting through their democratically elected repre-. 
sentatives and the monarchy is the most likely solution to Nepal's po- 
litical problems, and the best guarantor of political stability and eco- 
nomic progress. | oo 
‘The panchayat side won the referendum by a ten percent margin 
—a clearcut victory, but still close enough. to signal to the King and 
government that the country was deeply divided on the issue presented 
to it and that the minority view could not be ignored in whatever con- 
stitutional and political institutions that emerged from the referendum 
process. E 
All things considered, the turnout of voters was impressive with 
about 4,800,000 ballots cast—nearly 67% of the electorate. A rela- 
tively large percentage (7.7%) of the ballots were declared: invalid, 
which is not surprising considering the steps voters had to take in cast- 
ing their ballots. The results indicated that the panchayat side received 
its strongest support in the hills while the multiparty scored in the 
urban and terai areas.1 ) 


The reasons for the panchayat victory and multiparty loss are 
many, and include: | 

(1) The energetic campaign which the panchayat side put together 
and which gained momentum as the campaign progressed. Conversely, 
the multiparty people seemed to run out of steam—and possibly funds 
—-as time went by. 

(2) Multiparty leadership suffered from overconfidence. These lead- 
ers, who for the most part where the same group which had been swept 
to victory in 1959. appear to have been lulled into believing that popular 
support was still there, and having won big in 1959 they would do so 
again. _ | 

(3) The political organizational structure in the country favored 
the panchayat side. The latter could look to a network of panchayats 
throughout the country to work for their side. There were of course 
some defections of panchas to the multiparty cause, but on the whole 
the village and district level panchayats (whose jobs and prestige would 
be threatened by a multiparty victory) held together and constituted a 
valuable organizational asset. On the other hand, the political parties 
comprising the multiparty side and most particularly the Nepali Con- 


11 am indebted to Dr. Harka Gurung’s article entitled “Nepal: Geogra hy of 


Referendum” that appeared in a special issue of. Motherland on June 9, 1980 for 
the referendum statistics cited in these pages. 
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gress, the only party with truly national roots, suffered organizationally 
even though some of their Kathmandu leaders did not recognize this 
weakness—or would not admit to it. As Nepali Congress leaders pointed 
out, most of the banned party politicians had a narrow base and their 
side had to rely largely on the Nepali Congress and factionalized Com- 
munist units to reach out into the countryside. The former’s rural 
strength was an unknown quantity because it had been driven under- 
ground in 1961 and its organizational structure was untested. The same 
can be said of the Communists who had pockets of strength but who 
were not able to mobilize themselves on a nationwide basis because of 
sharp intraparty policy differences. 

(4) The panchayat leaders proved to be better tacticians. They 
capitalized on their national network of panchayats and spent consider- 
able time touring the hill districts, which the Nepali Congress incor- 
rectly assumed were in its pocket. The multiparty leaders also failed to 
focus on campaign essentials such as checking the voters’ lists and in- 
suring that their supporters were included, and door-to-door canvassing 
of urban areas where their principal strength was to be found. 

(5) The apparently successful effort by the panchayat side to equate 
its system with the King. Although the panchayat spokesmen deny it, 
there are indications that the word went out that a vote for the pan- 
chayat side was a vote for the King. Conversely a vote for the multiparty 
system was a vote for B. P. Koirala. This personification of the contest 
was perhaps inevitable and one can understand if not condone the 
efforts of the panchas to use any appeal that would strengthen their 
cause. However, those who advanced this argument and who were pre- 
sumably supporters of the King served him poorly because the last thing 
that Nepal's fragile political institutions needs is for the monarch to 
be an election issue or involved in a popularity contest. This presenta- 
tion also misrepresented the referendum issue before the voters be- 
cause B. P. Koirala was not placing himself in contest with the King but, 
to the contrary, was seeking to support the monarchy as vital to the 
well-being of the country and to the development of more liberal 
democratic institutions. 

All things considered, the referendum was a net plus. The large 
turnout was encouraging as was the responsible behavior of the elector- 
ate and the orderliness with which they cast ballots in a national exer- 
cise with which they had little familiarity but the importance of which 
they seemingly recognized. Without overemphasizing the point, the 
commitment of the Nepalese electorate to peaceful and orderly elections 
on the few occasions where they have been given the opportunity to 
exercise their franchise can only be seen as beneficial to democratic forces 
in the country. 

The results also confirmed that there was no turning back to the 
old panchayat system. Even though the panchayat side won, the system 
had been discredited and the government in its future actions had to 
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take into account the rejection of the panchayat system by nearly half 
the electorate, whose wishes could be ignored only at the risk of politi- 
cal. instability. 

With the results of the referendum announced, the King moved 
quickly to establish a Constitutional Reforms Commission and ordered 
it to consult political leaders and come up with recommendations for 
constitutional changes, keeping in mind the referendum results and the 
guidelines he had set down in his speech of December 16, 1979. Eight 
days later he issued an ordinance on freedom of speech and public ac- 
tivity which in effect recognized the increased political freedom and 
rights which had been exercised ever since the referendum campaign 
started. 

The Constitutional Reforms Commission went about its business 
carefully. It consulted with politicians in both camps and eventually 
submitted. recommendations to the King. A preliminary draft of the 
commission’s findings found its way into circulation, possibly as a trial 
balloon, and these conclusions gave rise to concern that the commission 
was reversing the trend towards liberalization and proposing restrictive 
features which would make it difficult for the multiparty group to par- 
ticipate in the political process, Whatever the commission may have had 
in mind, it was clear from the King’s announcement on December 16, 
1980, that the liberalization process continued. This announcement in 
effect incorporated into the constitution the guidelines for constitution- 
al change which the King had set forth on the ‘same occasion a year 
earlier, namely: (1) all future elections to the National Panchayat would 
be on the basis of direct franchise; (2) the National Panchayat is em- 
powered to submit a single candidate for the Prime Ministership to the 
King; and (3) The Council of Ministers will be responsible to the Na- 
tional Panchayat. 

The nonparty character of the political system was thus reaffirmed 
but at the same time the panchayat system in existence in the 1960s and 
1970s was fundamentally changed. The way is now open for members 
of the banned political parties to contest the elections, generally ex- 
pected to be held in May 1981, and, if successful, to participate in the 
government. 

Whether these leaders will in fact decide to run for office is a 
question currently being debated. Some prominent members of the 
Nepali Congress as well as at least one faction of the Communist party 
claim these reforms do not go far enough. The issue may be decided 
when B. P. Koirala, who has been in the U.S. for further medical treat- 
ment, returns to Nepal. He has been a strong proponent of national 
reconciliation and presumably favors participation in the elections, but 
it remains to be seen whether he can persuade his supporters to join 
him. The decision is vital to further growth of political institutions and 
to political stability because it will determine whether the multiparty 
opposition representing a sizeable minority of the electorate can be as- 
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similated into the mainstream of Nepalese politics, thus ending 20 years 
of.conflict, opposition,.and isolation. i: i 
During 1980 the economic picture was bleak, and this has compli- 
cated the final formulation. of Nepal's Sixth Plan (scheduled to be 
Jaunched in 1981). As Finance Minister Pant informed the ‘National 
Panchayat in his budget speech, production, most importantly in the 
agricultural sector, declined, prices soared, development projects were 
not implemented as rapidly as they should have been, there was a cri- 
tical imbalance in foreign trade, especially with India, Nepal’s largest 
trading partner, and revenues were down, partly as a result of political 
decisions taken in 1979 to reduce taxes. On the positive side, the mon- 
soon was satisfactory, foreign assistance increased, Nepal’s use of this 
assistance and disbursements improved, and domestic resource mobiliza- 
tion in-support of the developmental effort continued to be impressive. 
The announcement of the Sixth Plan is eagerly awaited. In the 
short term the state of the economy, operating as it does from a narrow 
base, and particularly consumer shortages combined with inflational 
pressures will undoubtedly be a factor in the forthcoming elections. 
On the international front, at the outset of the year Nepal was 
troubled by the twin events of Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power in India 
and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Concerned over some of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s campaign rhetoric critical of Janata foreign policy towards 
India’s immediate neighbors, which had Jed to improved relations be- 
tween India and Nepal, Nepalese leaders wondered whether India un- 
der Mrs. Gandhi would adopt a hard-line policy towards Nepal. How- 
ever, during 1980 these fears have not been borne out by events and 
relations have remained cordial. As for Afghanistan, Nepal as a small 
butter landlocked state feels vulnerable and is always troubled when a 
country in a similar situation is overrun, On several occasions, Nepal 
expressed grave concern over developments in Afghanistan, called for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from both Afghanistan and Kampu- 
chea, and indicated it was prepared to support any regional or other 
effort to resolve the Afghan crisis. To this end and in order to seek ad- 
ditional support for the King’s proposal that Nepal be declared a Zone 
of Peace, the King took several trips during the year, first to neighbor- 
ing countries in South Asia and South East Asia and later to the United 
Kingdom with stops along the way. The results were reassuring and 
gained Nepal additional support for its Zone of Peace initiative. 
Meanwhile relations with China, Nepal’s other large neighbor, re- 
mained excellent and relations with the United States continued on the 
friendly, close course that has characterized ties between these two 
countries for many years. During the year, after considerable design 
work and consultation, the U.S. and Nepal signed three important aid 
agreements which were consistent with Nepals own development pri- 
orities and sought to deal. with several major development problems: an 
integrated health program, including family planning; rural develop- 
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ment in the Rapti Zone; and a resource conservation project trying to 
address some of Nepal’s serious environmental problems. 

In addition to its magnificent scenery and an energetic and hard- 
working population, Nepal possesses one other major asset: water re- 
sources. If these could be effectively brought under control, the pros- 
pects of breaking out of the vicious cycle of poverty in which Nepal 
finds itself would be greatly enhanced and the benefits derived from 
these resources would. substantially exceed the foreign and domestic de- 
velopmental effort currently under way or contemplated. To succeed in 
this effort major ecological, engineering, financial—and_political— 
problems would have to be overcome, but the advantages to the country 
and to the entire region are so great that continued efforts by the coun- 
tries of the region and by international agencies like the World Bank 
are justified. This will require far greater vision and imaginative lead- 
ership than has so far been displayed, but the full economic potential 
of the region is such that all concerned should keep trying. 

Meanwhile piecemeal efforts continued during the year. ‘Talks be- 
tween India and Nepal regarding the. Karnali Dam project continued, 
though at:far too slow a pace; greater attention was given to the poten- 
tially valuable Karnali Loop project and construction of the smaller 
but important Kulekhani Dam progressed. ; 

The year 1980 thus offered a mixed picture for Nepal—economic 
difficulties but also political change and reform which gave rise to hopes 
that political stability could. be achieved so that the nation could con- 
centrate on the major task of economic development. 


DOUGLAS HECK is a Foreign Service Officer (ret.) and served as Ambassador from 
r to Da He is currently affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
amgton, D.O. i i 
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BANGLADESH IN 1980: 
STRAINS AND STRESSES— | 
OPPOSITION IN THE DOLDRUMS 





Azizul Haque 


POLITICS IN BANGLADESH IN 1980 appeared to be full of 
strains and stresses—social, political, and international. The year ended 
with a general sense of insecurity resulting from widespread lawlessness, 
social tensions, and political unrest. 

With the rise of the biggest-ever opposition bloc in the parliament 
and the installation of a civilian government (in 1979), the three-year- 
old government of President Ziaur Rahman claims to have “managed to 
bring some order out of chaos.” With vigorous canal digging programs 
and population control measures in hand, Dacca hopes, for the first time 
in the nation’s history, to be in position to export food grains in the 
near future. During 1980 Ziaur Rahman took some positive steps (along 
with his frequent visits to the remotest corners of the country) in ex- 
panding and strengthening his power base, and won the “allegiance” of 
many people in the countryside. It is to Ziaur Rahman’s credit that 
Dacca, with an improved international image, has usually been skillful 
in managing the superpowers. However: the floods, soaring prices, 
the dissatisfaction of the urban middle class and the small educated 
elite (who saw their life-style whittled away by about 15% inflation), the 
rise of lawlessness, the abortive revolt in the army, political unrest 
emanating from strikes, outbursts of political violence, widespread dis- 
orders in jails, and armed action by “miscreants” in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts put Zia’s system under heavy strains. Moreover, the tense 
Dacca-New Delhi relationship over the sharing of the waters of the 
Ganges and the ownership of the newly raised islands in the Bay of 
Bengal complicated the situation for Zia and his politics. 

When the mantle of statecraft fell on Zia, he took adyantage of a 
political vacuum to offer the country a stable political system. However, 
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Zia’s mechanism has perhaps backfired. The Bangladesh National Party 
(BNP) headed by Zia, a hegemonic party of parties hastily organized 
around Zia with all shades of opinion grouped together, runs the risk of 
falling apart the moment Zia goes out of power. This not only reveals 
the organizational weakness of the party but also indicates the rise of a 
“personality cult” within the party which goes against the institution of 
democracy, Zia purports to support. Although the opposition itself is 
greatly to blame, Zia’s policies and strategies have had a crippling effect 
on the opposition. With a very low public image, and posing no viable 
alternative to Zia’s administration, the opposition parties in Bangladesh, 
many rumored to be externally financed, stand in disarray, nibbling 
here and there at the government. Overpoliticization seems to have led 
to depoliticization in Bangladesh. 


The Law and Order Situation: Social Strains and Unrest 


As a result of high inflation, erosion of values, the expansion of the 
number of unemployed and landless, the law and order situation de- 
teriorated further in 1980. The year was full of robberies, highjackings, 
murders, abductions, rapes, homicides, suicides, and accidents. ‘Chere 
were armed clashes, causing many deaths in educational institutions, 
jails, public meetings, and playgrounds. The already low public image 
(for alleged corruption) of the police declined further. Some members of 
the law enforcement agency were involved in rapes, murder, and rob- 
beries. The leakage of question papers of public examinations and the 
forgery of marksheets and educational certificates became rampant, 
forcing the government to issue an Examinations (Offences) Ordinance 
in September. ‘The nightmarish days of the period prior to August 1975 
had reappeared. 


Disorders: in jails: Strikes and disorders in jails were important phe- 
nomena in the politics of Bangladesh in 1980. Overcrowded, filthy, and 
antiquated jails in Bangladesh drove large groups of inmates to strikes 
and protests, culminating in armed clashes in some cases. The Rangpur 
jail was occupied by some 650 inmates for 12 days. At Rajshahi and 
Magura, the prisoners clashed with the jail police and wardens over 
complaints of unfair treatment, bad food, and poor sleeping conditions. 
At Mymensing, policemen charged prisoners in order to break up, the 
police claimed, a fight between two rival groups, resulting in 46 persons 
injured. The Khulna jail was held by more than 900 inmates for 10 
days in October before more than 500 policemen regained control in an 
early-morning assault. ‘The incident killed 36 inmates and injured more 
than 200 persons, including 125 policemen. A government press release 
claimed that the police fired tear gas and rubber bullets only, and that 


lIn one and one half years there were 51 strikes in 21 jails. Zttefaq (Bengali 
daily), July 23, 1980. 
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they found,.on regaining control,.seven injured victims of: a serious 
clash among the inmates; the public was skeptical. . 


‘ Unrest in the Chittagong Hill Tracts:.a tangled web of insurgency: A pat- 
tern of insurgency has developed in the jungles of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, causing the government great problems with the rebels fighting 
to “preserve their identity and autonomy.” It is believed that about 
2000 guerillas in the Shanti Bahini insurgent force (founded in 1973) 
have collected about Tk. 60 million (US$4 million) from. local traders 
and villagers over three. years to finance the movement.? Moreover, it is 
alleged that since 1975 the Shanti Bahini has had close liaison with in- 
surgent forces in eastern India, that it had received arms from India 
clandestinely, and that its cadres were trained by India’s Border Se- 
curity Force (BSF) along with supporters of the Kaderia Bahini (led b 
the pro-Mujib Kader Siddiqui, living in India). re 

Although over the last few years there had been intermittent armed 
clashes between the insurgents and Bangladesh forces, the Shanti Bahini 
stepped up its operation in 1980. In March, 22 soldiers were killed in 
an ambush while an army offensive led to the destruction of a village 
and several deaths later in the month. On April 22, 19 BDR men were 
killed in an armed clash between BDR forces and insurgents, and on 
June 12 rebels killed two persons, burned 34 houses and ransacked 14; 
in August they killed another 15 persons. In September, an armed at- 
tack by the rebels on seven Bengali settlers led to 17 deaths with 25 in- 
jured.2 The Bengali settlers, as a reaction, moved to contest’ the situ- 
ation. On March 28, 28 tribals were killed and more than 30 injured 
when the settlers went on a rampage around Kaukhali, 31 miles north- 
east of Chittagong. As a result, the tribals fled in panic into the dense 
jungles, leaving the entire area deserted. 

In addition to the Shanti Bahini, essentially composed of Chakma 
tribesmen, the largest among the more than 16 tribes and accounting for 
about 40% of the total tribal population of 550,000, there are two other 
armed resistance groups—i.e., the Mukti Parishad, led by Sudharta 
Tangchainga and based on the Tangchainga tribe, and the nontribal 
splinter group of the Sarbohara Party (Marxist-Leninist) led by a fugi- 
tive army officer, Lt. Col. Ziauddin. The Shanti Bahini and the Mukti 
Parishad, although engaged in bloody clashes with each other in the 
past, have not concentrated on attacking the government forces. 

The problem in the Hill Tracts goes back.to the.early 1960s follow- 
ing the commissioning of the Kaptai hydroelectric project. The then 
Pakistan government adopted a rehabilitation program of $51 million 
to resettle 100,000 tribals uprooted by the project. However, only about 


2 Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), May 2, 1980, p. 30. 
3 Ittefaq, September 16, 1980. 
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$2.6 million ‘were actually spent with only-2,700 tribal families ‘so ‘far 
resettled.* Secondly, during ‘a visit to the Hill Tracts in 1973, Sheikh 
Mujib’s strong words against tribal autonomy and emphasis on Bengali 
nationalism and culture offended the tribals. After the coup in 1975, the 
situation further -deteriorated,.as the Indians, then hostile to Dacca; 
reportedly decided to support and. help the insurgents and pro-Mujib 
forces who had fied into India: The harassed Dacca administration then 
decided to allow Bengali settlement inside the tribal areas, apparently 
to “break the back” of the armed rebellion there. ‘The unhappy result 
was that the. tribal people became more hostile to the government, and 
accused it of trying to “eliminate” them from the area by settling “‘out- 
siders” on their ancestral land. Although the government claims that 
not many Bengali families took advantage of the opportunity, it also 
replies that it would not be constitutionally possible to prevent any 
citizen of Bangladesh from settling or buying land in any part of the 
country. However, to, combat the situation in the Hill Tracts, the gov- 
ernment adopted a combination of tactics and strategies—peace negoti- 
ations, the resettlement of uprooted tribals, a development program for 
the Hill Tracts, and a military operation (if necessary). 


Abortive revolt.in the army: There was an abortive coup attempt on 
June 17 when Zia was in London. An opposition member, Sirajul Islam, 
of the Awami League (Malek) [AL (Malek)] on June 20 disclosed the 
incident in parliament and alleged that four lieutenant colonels had 
been taken into custody for the attempted coup while others were ab- 
sconding. Prime Minister Shah Aziz tried to play down the incident, 
but admitted that some leaflets repugnant to army discipline had been 
distributed andas a result some people had been taken into custody for 
questioning. A Muslim League member, Ibrahim Khalil, further re- 
ported that one of the top leaders of the attempted coup was a Colonel 
Didar who absconded, but the government denied this.5 


Zia’s Administrative Strategy 


Since the 1979 parliamentary election Zia has seen the opposition 
trying to- threaten his authority and system in a more organized way. 
Moreover, some of his followers in the BNP appeared to be restive, 
nagging at his leadership. Accordingly Zia directed his efforts towards 
keeping the opposition off balance, disciplining the BNP, and expand- 
ing and strengthening his power base. In early January Zia caused the 

“unceremonious exit” o deputy premier Moudud Ahmed and state 


'4 FEER, May 23, 1980, p. 34. : 
-5 According to a: Bengali weekly, mek have been 26 uP sie a to topple 
Ziaur Rahman. Khabar (Dacca), October 26, 1980. 
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minister Nur Mohammad Khan in “the larger national and party in- 
terests.” In late April Zia dropped five cabinet ministers, three state and 
deputy ministers on “their request,” appointed another group of eight 
state and four deputy ministers. A day before this reshuffle Zia an- 
nounced the appointment of 20 MP’s as District Development Coordi- 
nators with the rank and status of deputy ministers and the setting up 
of a 53-member Envoys Pool. The District Development Coordinators 
would assist in implementing different development schemes in the dis- 
tricts and would entertain and process public complaints. The members 
of the Envoys Pool would undertake visits to foreign countries on as- 


signments related to foreign aid and allied matters concerning Bangla- 
desh. 


Gram Sarkar: As part of Zia’s village-oriented politics and decentral- 
ization program, 68,000 Gram Sarkars had been organized by December. 
On April 16 Zia had announced that a Gram Sarkar would be formed 
in each village with effect from May, and on April 30 he inaugurated a 
Gram Sarkar in Savar police station. Zia’s government had originated 
this plan in 1976 when it announced the formation of a Gram Parishad, 
later renamed as “Swanirvar Gram Sarkar” under an act of the parlia- 
ment (June 1980). A village Gram Sarkar, comprised of one Gram Prad- 

han and eleven members including two female members (all selected), 
` would take care of local problems, maintain law and order, control 
population growth, and double food production through a self-reliant 
economy. However, Zia’s scheme of District Development Coordinators, 
an Envoys Pool, and Gram Sarkars came under scathing attack from the 
opposition and the liberal professionals. For some, the District Develop- 
ment Coordinators, who arouse uneasiness among civil servants, were 
a new version of the district governors under the BAKSAL program, the 
one party authoritarian system introduced in early 1975 by Sheikh 
Mujib. 

Critics are skeptical about the potential for success of the Gram 
Sarkar scheme. With no clear source of income for a Gram Sarkar and 
no clear-cut division of powers between a Gram Sarkar and a Union 
Parishad, the Gram Sarkar scheme is bound to face and invite problems, 
among them conflicts of power and position-between two rival admin- 
istrative set-ups in rural Bangladesh. Moreover, it is alleged that most 
of the Gram Sarkars have been formed by. people of questionable char- 
acter. Hence, it is feared that corruption might be institutionalized, as 
in the Basic Democracy system under Ayub, if the Gram Sarkars are 
engaged in development through works programs. Again people are 
critical that Zia aims at strengthening the BNP at the village level and 
expounding Bangladeshi nationalism through these basic administra- 
tive institutions. However, Zia, in Ayub’s style, is not likely to take 
much note of these criticisms. 
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Political moves:* As the year dawned, the opposition initiated a cam- 
paign to unseat Zia’s government through the generation of social and 
political unrest. In early February the opposition and independent 
members of the parliament went into a three-day “session” to work out 
the means for restoring parliament’s “sovereignty” and decided to boy- 
cott the parliamentary session beginning on February 9 until its 24- 
point demands were met. A 10-party alliance? was formed on February 
3 to observe an hartal (general shutdown of economic and other activ- 
ities) to protest the firing in Rajshahi jail. Zia’s reaction to these devel- 
opments greatly defused the tense situation and threw the opposition 
off balance. ‘Through a series of political offers and parleys, Zia got the 
ML-IDL-Gonofront members of parliament to end the boycott on Feb- 
ruary 22, and another four independent MPs rejoined the session on 
April 2.8 Zia’s next move was to release nearly 1,000 prisoners, including 
Mushtaq Ahmed, Major (Rtd.) A. Jalil, Gazi Golam Mostafa, Serajul 
Anam Khan, and A. S. M. Rob. This had a divisive effect on the oppo- 
sition’s alliance and unity. Cracks appeared in the 10-party alliance and 
the meeting of the alliance at Baitul Mukarram on April 7 turned into 
a battleground owing to protracted clashes among the supporters of the 
component parties. The bomb explosion on May 23, which killed nine 
and injured 82, at the Democratic League’s meeting in Dacca created 
further misunderstandings among the major political parties—the AL 
(Malek), the BNP, and the Democratic League (DL). Headed by Jalil 
and Rab, the JSD’s persistent policy of continuing in the 10-party al- 
liance resulted in a split of the party and the formation of a new party, 
the Bangladesh Samajtantric Dal on November 7. The release of former 
Red Cross chief Gazi Golam Mostafa (originally imprisoned on charges 
of corruption) led to feuds in the Dacca city AL (Malek) resulting in the 
rise of two rival groups—the Mostafa-Moazzem group and the Hanif 
group. 

Zia’s policies were able to keep his political adversaries disunited 
and weakened, and there could be no real massive movement against 
him. Although he released some political prisoners, he imprisoned a 
number of pro-Moscow communists, including Moni Singh and Moham- 





6 The names and abbreviations for the parties mentioned in this article are: 
AL—Awami League; BNP—Bangladesh Nationalist Party; BSD--Bangladesh Samaj- 
tantric Dal; DL—Democratic League; GONOFRONT—a splinter 7-party alliance 
formed in December 1978; IDL—Islamic Democratic League; JAGMUI—Jatiya Gano- 
mukti Union; JSD-—-Jatiya Samajtantric Dal; KSP—Krishak Sramik Party; ML— 
Muslim League; NAP—National Awami Party; and UPP—United People’s Party. 

T The 10-party alliance included the AL (Malek), AL (Mizan), NAP (Harun), 
NAP (Muzaffar), Jatiya Ekata Party, JSD, Gono Azadi League, Krishak Sramak 
Samajbadi Dal, Gonotantric Andolan, and CPB. 

$Ittefaq, April 1 and 5, 1980. The remaining members, however, joined the 
budget session which began on May 22. 
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mad Farhad, whisked Col. (Rtd.) Faruq (the man behind the 1975 coup) 
out of the country, and forced former Air Chief M. A. G. Toab to leave 
the country when he suddenly arrived in Dacca by air on July 1. 

The opposition parties tried to work together, and were successful 
to some extent. But on the issue of an alliance they could not come to- 
gether. There were a number of alliances—10-party, 5-party, 9-party 
alliances—so the opposition’s call for hartal on February 9 and October 
22; and the Awami League’s (Malek) independent call for hartal on 
June 7 and November 3 did’not disturb Zia very much. The AL’s call 
for an hartal on November 3 was denounced by some other opposition 
parties as part of a, “Baksalite conspiracy.”® Again, owing to differ- 
ences of opinion among the components of the 10-party | alliance, the 
proposed meeting and the procession in November 28 had to be can- 
celled. In spite of repeated meetings the JSD and the AL (Malek) in the 
alliance failed to evolve a common position on Sheikh Mujib’s rule and 
politics—one of the basic points of difference between them. 
Because of a low public image and bitter experience in regard to 
politics and parties, people in general in Bangladesh today seem to be 
less enthusiastic about them. A product of frustration and disgust, this 
lack of enthusiasm and concern led to a limited response to the opposi- 
tion’s call for hartals. So the opposition failed to dislodge Zia. For ex- 
ample, only two days after the Khulna jail incident, Zia addressed three 
well-attended meetings in Khulna town where the top opposition lead- 
ers were still staying. Again Ziaur Rahman took the opposition by sur- 
prise with a novel move: The government put the buses damaged in the 
hartal on public display and promised compensation for those adversely 
affected by hartals.1° By a masterstroke Zia took some wind out of the 
opposition’s sails. 

Unable to challenge the government with cohesive, alternative poli- 
cies, the opposition in 1980 was reduced to “magnifying marginal 
issues.” Attempts to pool strength in the parliament failed, and faction- 
al strifes hindered a “drive” for mass support. 

Deeply mistrustful of each other and sharply divided over policies, 
the opposition groups failed to present a “cohesive” economic policy. 
Although at times the groups entered alliances on specific issues, real 
unity on a well-conceived program could not be achieved owing to ide- 
ological disputes, conflicts, crisis of leadership, clash of personality, and 
a spirit of accommodation to the party-in-power for selfish ends. As a 
result the political movements reached no goal, Hence the opposition 
groups were reduced to harping -on certain historical aspects of the 
country’s liberation struggle. 

_The main: weakness of the premie oppotition alliance ( 10-party 


9 o Bichitra, Pecanier 26, 1980, p. 39, 
‘+ 10 On‘ November 9, 71- BRTC' buses were damaged and the financial ‘loss in- 
curred was Tk. 1.7 million; on October 28, a loss of Tk: .6 million ‘was incurred in 
the damage of 10 BRTC buses; and on November 3, 47 BRTC buses were damaged 
at a loss of Tk. 6 million. 
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alliance) was the AL's (Malek) insistence on its own. program.’ For ‘ex: 
ample, the other components refused to accept the League’s demands for 
judicial inquiries into the murders of Mujib. and four AL ‘leaders in 
1975..The alliance was, however, agreed on carrying on the movemént 
against the observance. of March 26 as “national” day rather than “in- 
dependence” day. The opposition saw the change in name as a deliber- 
ate attempt by a section within the government to belittle the liberation 
struggle. In addition, the government’s decision to call nationals Bang- 
ladeshis instead of Bengalis and to substitute Bangladeshi nationalism 
for. Bengali nationalism, and Zia’s placing a number of people who had 
opposed the liberation war into top positions, came under severe at- 
tack from the opposition. All-this indicated that the opposition, ap- 
parently incapable of presenting a cohesive economic program, was re- 
duced to “magnifying” vastly the minor issues, “nibbling” at the gov- 
ernment here and there. Ei 


Political split and merger: ‘The year 1980 witnessed increased factional- 
ism. Democrats, socialists, Islamists, communists—all stood divided and 
subdivided resulting in the formation of new parties and splits in some 
older ones. There was also the mad rush to join the Democratic League, 
particularly after Mushtaq’s release from prison, and the BNP. | 

Despite strikes and jail disorders throughout the year, Ziaur Rah- 
man, helped by a bumper crop and the weakness of the opposition, sur- 
vived the. political movements and unrest. His success and his power in 
distributing benefits and privileges attracted a large number of political 
elements, including students, into the BNP fold. In May, a faction of the 
Jatiya Janata Party led by Ferdous Ahmed Qureshi merged with the 
BNP, and Qureshi later on became the joint secretary general of the 
BNP. The former cultural] secretary of the JSD, Harunor Rashid, and 
the DL’s Mohammadulah (former president of Bangladesh) followed 
suit. The former general secretary of the UPP, A. Mannan Bhuiyan, 
and his supporters joined the BNP in November; Professor Yousuf Ali 
(general secretary of the AL-Mizan) and Sohrab Hossain (a former min- 
ister) along with four other MPs joined in December. l 

The Muslim League (ML), the UPP, and the JSD experienced seri- 
ous rifts and splits during the year. The rift in the ML started as the 
party chief Khan 'A. Sabur nominated Kazi A. Kader as the party’s 
general secretary.. This rift, further widened by separate council meet- 
ings-of the rival groups, finally led tò the rise of a second ML (Siddiqui) 
in June, which was reflected in the Jubo Muslim League and the parlia- 
meént’s ML group. A former minister, ‘T. Ali, formed yet another ML 
in April. In.two years the UPP split four times. In 1978 Rashed Khan 
Menon and Amal Sen left the UPP when it entered the Jatiyatabadi 
Front. In late 1978 Capt. (Ret.) A. Halim Choudhury and Lt. Col. 
(Rtd.) Akbar Hossain joined the BNP. In: 1979 the rift between Kazi 
Zafar (the party chief) and A. Mannan Bhuiyan (the general secretary of 
the party) led to the expulsion of the latter from the party, who then 
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joined the BNP in November 1980. Another faction of the UPP aligned 
with other leftist elements to form the Ganotantric Party in December, 

The AL (Malek) experienced serious jolts during the year. M. R. 
Siddiqui, a rightist minister in the Mujib government, was expelled 
from the party for having signed, when he was ambassador to Washing- 
ton, the Dacca-Washington agreement on the U.S. Peace Corps. The 
belief that the dissociation of the right-wing Mizan group from the AL 
would discipline the party was belied. The joining by a splinter NAP 
(M) group headed by pro-Moscow Motia and Dabiruddin in December 
1979, and the release of Gazi Golam Mostafa from jail in March 1980 
intensified the in-group fighting. On his release, Gazi Golam Mostafa 
(former president of the Dacca city Awami League) aspired to wrest 
leadership from the existing president A. Hanif; the Dacca general 
secretary, Dr. Moazzem Hossain, supported Gazi Golam Mostafa, and 
serious conflict ensued. Because of bitter schisms within the AL (Malek) 
at the top level the council session of the central Awami League (last 
held in 1978).had to be postponed twice (March-April and November) 
in order to avert an open split. The council session now scheduled to 
be held on February 14, 1981 may be stormy. Although the present 
leadership of the AL (Malek) has been maintaining and openly propa- 
gating the one-party authoritarian BAKSAL line in general, there have 
been some subtle differences on the question among the leadership. ‘The 
Razzak-Mohiuddin-Matia group, following a pro-Soviet line, is believed 
to be more ardent on the BAKSAL program, while the Tofail-Johra 
Tajuddin group, allegedly lukewarm about the BAKSAL program, re- 
portedly favors a nonaligned foreign policy and the introduction of a 
system of “collective leadership” in the party. 

Another major event in the politics of Bangladesh in 1980 was the 
break-up of the JSD, and the rise of a new political party, the Bangla- 
desh Samajtantric Dal (BSD), in early November. A series of statements, 
counter-statements, expulsions, counter-expulsions, resignations, and 
dissociations between September 14 and September 24 brought about 
a.complete split in the JSD (the second biggest opposition party), re- 
sulting in the rise of the BSD on November 7.1! Moreover, some 512 
students of the Chatra League (Munir-Hasib), the student front of the 
JSD, joined the BNP’s student front on September 18. 

Along with the factional character of Bengali politics there were 
also moves in 1980, particularly initiated by the leftists, for political 
unity. Two groups of the Bhasani NAP led by Nasser and Satter were 
reunited in April. A new communist party, the Workers’ Party (led by 
Hyder Akbar Khan Rono), was organized in June. And after a two- 
day national democratic convention in December another party known 
as the Gonotantric Party was born out of the NAP (Nuru-Zahid), Gono- 
front (founded in 1978), the factions of the JAGMUI and the UPP. The 
party headed by Nurul Huda Mirza believes in “collective leadership” 


11 On the break-up of the JSD, see Bichitra, October 30, 1980, pp. 18-35. 
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and aims at defending national sovereignty, resisting the Baksalites and 
the “authoritarian rule” of Zia, and removing obstacles to building up 
a self-reliant economy. In order to realize its national democratic pro- 
gram it would work both inside and outside the parliament. 

During the year two underground parties—the pro-Beijing Purba 
Bangla Communist Party (M-L) and the Communist Party of Bangla- 
desh (M-L)—were reportedly merged to form the Communist League of 
Bangladesh. There were also moves to bring in two other underground 
organizations—the Revolutionary Communist Party (M-L) and the Sa- 
myabadi Dal (M-L) within its fold. A section of the Revolutionary 
Communist Party (M-L) led by Abdul Hug was reportedly opposed to 
the unity move, for he was said to be following a pro-Albanian line and 
had recently become anti-Beijing. 


Economic Situation 


Although adversely affected by strikes, political unrest, and floods, 
the overall economy of Bangladesh during 1979-1980 showed some im- 
provement, with GDP estimated to have grown by 4.82% as against 
4.35% during 1978~1979." Agricultural output, targeted at 6.9%, rose 
by only 1.69%. Industrial output rose by 4.5% compared to the pre- 
ceding year’s 4.47%. The power and gas sector and construction sector 
achieved growth rates of 11.41% and 9.09%, respectively. Total food 
imports during fiscal 1979-1980 amounted to 2.78 million tons as 
against 1.15 million tons in 1978-1979. During fiscal 1980-1981 the esti- 
mated total output of food grains will be 13.6 million tons against the 
domestic requirement of 14.7 million tons. The import target for fiscal 
1979-1980, originally fixed at Tk. 18.5 billion (15 Tk. to the U.S. dol- 
lar) was later raised to Tk. 20.58 billion; for 1978-1979, these figures 
were, respectively, Tk. 15 billion and Tk. 14.15 billion. The export and 
import targets for fiscal 1980-1981 have been fixed at Tk. 26 billion and 
Tk. 15 billion, respectively. 

Money supply increased by not more than 16% during 1979-1980, 
down from a 24% increase in 1978-1979, and thus the rate of monetary 
expansion slowed during the year. The cost of living index for the 
Dacca middle class moved up from 522.85 at the end of June 1979 to 
587.40 by June 1980, an increase of 12.35% over the year as compared 
with the rise of 14.34% in the preceding year. In 1980 the price of 
petroleum rose by 45.25%, charges for electricity by 57%, bus fare by 
40% (twice), domestic air fare by 33%, and the rickshaw fare by 35%. 

The price rise was attributable to forces working both at home and 
abroad. The international prices of a large number of important com- 
modities like cement, pig iron, fertilizer, petroleum, sugar, and tin in- 
creased significantly during the year and had a substantially adverse im- 


12See Bangladesh Bank Annual Report 1979-1980, Bangladesh Observer, De- 
cember 28, 1980. 
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pact ‘on thé price situation in the country; the imbalance between de- 
mand and supply was evidenced by the 16% growth in money supply as 
against a growth of 4.82% in GDP during 1979-1980:8 . o 

On the external front the experience’ during- 1979-1980 was in 
sharp contrast to that of the preceding year. The-overall balance of 
payments recorded a deficit of Tk. 1.88 billion: during 1979-1980; dur- 
ing 1978-1979 there was a surplus of Tk. 9.9 billion. Reflecting the pay- 
ment strains, the convertible foreign exchange reserves declined from 
Tk. 5.92 billion at the end of June 1979 to Tk. 4.03 billion at the end 
of June 1980. However, remittances from Bengalis working abroad in- 
creased significantly during the year, amounting to over Tk. 5.73 billion 
between January 1979 and January 1980. ` a 

Dacca launched its Second Five-Year Plan on July l; which aimed 
at significantly reducing the “level of poverty”! in the country and 
achieving an overall 7.2% annual growth rate, including a 7% increase 
in food grain production and 8.6% in manufacturing. This compares 
with the annual growth in GDP of 4.39% over the past seven years, well 
short of the 5.5% target for the First Five-Year Plan and 5.6% for the 
two-year interim plan. The plan aims at increasing rice production 
from 13.5 million tons to 20 million tons, bringing an additional 10.2 
million acres of land under irrigation, raising jute production from 
5.4 million bales to 6.5 million bales by 1985, and generating 710,000 
new jobs, 606,000 in the private sector. ` re 

Of the total development outlay of $16.5 billion, nearly $9 billion 
would flow from external assistance and about $7.6 billion ‘would be 
met by domestic resources to be realized through about $4.2 billion in 
budget revenue surplus and $3.4 billion from private savings and loans 
from the banking sector.15 The private sector was allocated 22% of the 
plan outlay compared with 11% in the First Five-Year Plan (1973- 
1978) and 16% in the interim plan (1978-1980). 

The size of the ADP: (capital spending) in the 1980-1981 budget 
was placed at about $1.74 billion and current spending at about $910 
million. Against this, revenues were expected to be $1.4 billion, leaving 
a shortfall of about $1.25 billion to be raised from foreign sources. The 
overall economic growth target for fiscal 1980-1981 was set at 7.6% 
while GDP was expected to grow at 6.1%, agriculture. at 7.2%, industry 
at 9%, construction at 14%, and per capita income at 3.2%; comparable 
figures for fiscal 1979-1980 were: agriculture 4.2%, manufacturing 
9.3%, and construction 18%.16 ~ 3 

Foreign assistance to finance development was reduced to 67 %, in 
fiscal 1980-1981 compared with about 80% during the first five-year 


13 Ibid. i l . 
. 14 Nearly 85% live below the poverty line, more than 60% are undernourished, 


35%, of the labor force of 28 million are unemployed, and over 50% are landless or 
own less than one acre. co 


~ 45 FEER, July 4, 1980, p.-97. aes 
16 Ibid., June 20, 1980, p. 40. 
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plan and the interim plan. Of. the total $1.7 billion in development 
spending in 1980-1981, about $583 million would be made available 
from domestic sources. 


“ Foreign aid: According to the annual report of the Bangladesh Bank,- 
the total outstanding foreign debt as of July 1, 1980 was $4.75 billion, 
which included an undisbursed amount of $1.74 billion. The total aid 
commitment since independence till June 30, 1980 amounted to $9.15 
billion of which $4.22 billion were grants. During fiscal 1979-1980 aid: 
commitments amounted to $1.14 billion, 38.62% lower than the $1.86 
billion in fiscal 1978-1979. However, the estimated foreign aid disburse- 
ment at $1.28 billion during 1979-1980 recorded an increase of 26.82% 
from the level of $1.01 billion in 1978-1979. Disbursement of commod- 
ity aid stood at $422 million as against $459 million in 1978-1979. Dur- 
ing the year disbursement of project aid increased by 36.80% to $487 
million, and a more than 100% increase brought food aid disbursements 
to $377 million as compared to $187 million in the previous year. 

Zia’s government received a blow as the aid consortium for Bangla- 
desh pledged only $1.3 billion instead of the $2.5 billion sought by Zia 
for fiscal 1980-1981. However, Dacca expected about $200 million from 
aid consortium members individually and about $500 million from 
Muslim countries and East European countries, making: a total of $2 
billion. The World Bank’s record in Bangladesh was quite'satisfactory; 
during fiscal 1979 it exceeded its target by $30 million ‘and ended up 
paying $271 million. During fiscal 1980, it was expected to exceed ‘its 
target by about $40 million to $265 million, which would include $75 
million in commodity and’ $25 million in fertilizer assistance. 


External Relations. 


The boost Dacca received through its election to the UN Security 
Council was further exploited during 1980. In its “little way,” Bangla- 
desh tried to play a “big role” both in and outside the Security Council, 
but many critics felt this placed too heavy a burden on ‘its size‘ and 
economy. Its proposal in early 1980 for a six-nation Regional Summit 
Conference (of South Asia ‘countries) was well received. It was elected 
a member of the UN Economic and Social Council in October, and its 
foreign minister, Shamsul Huq, disclosed in October that Dacca would 
like to contest for thé presidency of the UN General Assembly in 1981. 

In 1980, as in 1979, the principal diplomatic endeavors ‘were un- 
dertaken by the president himself. Ziaur Rahman visited New Delhi in 
January and September arid addressed the UNIDO conference and: the 
Regional Commonwealth Conference. He visited Manila and Belgrade 
in May, Britain in June, China and Japan in July, Paris in. August, 
Morocco and Guinea in November. In August he: addressed the UN 
General Assembly. During the year a number of foreign ‘dignitaries 
visited Bangladesh—most notably the King of Nepal (March), the World 
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Bank president (April), the Amir of Kuwait (September); President Seku 
Toure of Guinea (October), and Burmese president Ne Win (Novem- 
ber). 

ed tried to cultivate good relations with its neighbors and was 
successful except in respect to India. The Dacca-Rangoon relationship, 
which had become bitter during 1977-1978, improved; a Bangladesh- 
Burma Boundary Marking agreement was signed in August and a 
Dacca-Rangoon cooperation agreement in December. The Burmese 
Home Minister Shin Liu Yin told a newsman in Dacca in December: 
“In fact we have no problem now to talk about.”!7 Dacca-Beijing friend- 
ship intensified as Bengali journalists visited China, Chinese swim- 
mers came to Bangladesh, Dacca and Beijing signed a five-year economic 
agreement in March, and a scientific and technical cooperation agree- 
ment in May. As a part of its policy to develop ties with the Muslim 
world, Dacca improved relations with Islamabad. During his visit to 
Dacca in October, the Pakistan foreign secretary, Riaz Piracha, stated 
that there was no problem between Bangladesh and Pakistan. It was 
hoped that in the near future the two would agree to the repatriation 
of nearly half a million Pakistanis trapped in Bangladesh since 1972. 

In addition to keeping cordial relations with the communist bloc 
and the ASEAN countries, Dacca maintained good relations with the 
West, the main source of foreign aid. Britain provided $93 million in 
both fiscal 1979 and fiscal 1980 and pledged to provide the same amount 
for the next fiscal year; the U.S. pledged to provide $1.3 million as 
grants and $18 million as loans for rural electrification programs, and 
$18 million as grants and $32 million as loans for development of a ferti- 
lizer project. Since liberation the total U.S. aid commitment to Bangla- 
desh has amounted to $1636.5 million. 

During 1980 Dacca’s relationship with Moscow and New Delhi was 
“cool” and at times rather “bitter.” During Mujib’s rule, the Dacca- 
Moscow relationship reached its peak. The Russians served as advisers 
for the Bangladesh army, and were engaged in salvaging sunken ships 
in the Bay of Bengal. However, with Mujib’s exit, that “sweet” rela- 
tionship turned “sour.” Moscow was unhappy with Dacca because it 
demanded the removal of. Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea, labelled 
the Soviet action in Afghanistan. as an “invasion” of a weaker nation 
by a stronger one, and allegedly hobnobbed with Beijing, Moscow’s 
number one enemy. Moscow was displeased when- Zia’s administration 
did nothing to control the condemnation by Dacca’s press of the Soviet 
action in Afghanistan,18 and when Zia sent the pro-Moscow communists 
to jail for having threatened to stage an “Afghan-style revolution in 
Bangladesh.” The Dacca-Moscow relationship became seriously strained 
when Information Minister Habibullah Khan openly charged the Rus- 
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sians with having thrown diplomatic norms to the wind by opening a 
Soviet consulate at Chittagong without prior permission. 

The fall of the Janata and Lok Dal governments in India (January 
1980) was a setback to Dacca-New Delhi relations. During the election 
campaign, Mrs. Gandhi took the Janata government to task for having 
pursued a weak policy towards India’s small neighbors. Possibly alarmed 
at this, when Indira assumed power, Zia “managed” a visit to New 
Delhi, which, along with his proposal to sell gas to India, made him 
appear “‘subservient” to India. But Zia’s move failed to satisfy New 
Delhi. India’s river-flow blockade attempts, position on the maritime 
belt issue, unilateral seizure of two newly raised islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, setting up of camps on Bangladesh territory, talk of pushing 
“outsiders” in India’s northeastern regions into Bangladesh, and failure 
to implement the 1974 border agreement put serious strains on Dacca- 
New Delhi relations. India’s unilateral stand that the JRC had outlived 
its utility beyond November 4, its unwillingness to include Nepal in 
negotiations (implied in the Ganges Waters Agreement) on the Ganges 
river (calling the agreement “unbalanced”), and above all its insistence 
on the 200-mile Ganges-Brahmaputra link canal complicated the rela- 
tionship. As the year went by Dacca and New Delhi stood poles apart. 

To sum up, Ziaur Rahman directed his politics and policies to- 
wards offering the nation a stable political system. To achieve that end 
he needed to remain in power for some time, and accordingly he di- 
rected his energy and efforts towards expanding and strengthening his 
power-base—the army, the private sector, and the rural populace. By 
offering better privileges to the army (along with the induction of many 
army personnel into the top administration) and encouraging the play 
of free enterprise in the economy, Ziaur Rahman seems to have the army 
and the capitalists on his side. However, because of the dwarfing of its 
earlier privileged position, the bureaucracy seems not in sympathy with 
the system. The professionals and the urban middle class appear in- 
terested in nagging most of the time. Zia is popular among the rural 
masses: his “gravitating image” and strategies based on a “vibrant 
personality” having won their confidence—but in essence for him rather 
than for his system. Composed of people of questionable character and 
past, the youth complexes and gram sarkars have not won the people’s 
confidence in the system. The hasty expansion of the BNP as a colossus 
is not a blessing for Zia’s system, since if the expectations of the fortune- 
seekers and the unemployed youth remain unfulfilled for long they will 
not hesitate to rethink their association with the BNP. 

As regards the role of the opposition, that is much more deplor- 
able. Because of people’s bitter experience with them in the past, the 
lack of coherence between their words and practices, and too many 
schisms among themselves, it is very difficult to restore their credibility 
among the masses. People seem to have developed an antipathy towards 
politics and a sense of hollowness, in spite of about 60 parties in the 
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country. Bangladesh abounds in population and parties, but the latter 
are ineffective. Politics in Bangladesh, -as-in Pakistan, a recoils 
in n the vacuum. . 


AZIZUL HAQUE is Director of the ‘Center for Asian ‘Studies, Jahangirnagar Uni- 
versity, Dacca, Bangladesh. 





SRI LANKA IN 1980: 
THE YEAR OF CONSTRAINTS © = - 





`W. Howard Wriggins 


THE YEAR 1980 saw Sri Lankans becoming more used to 
the constitutional changes introduced by the Jayewardene government 
in 1978. Electoral successes by the governing United National Party 
(UNP) early in the year suggested continuing acceptance of the govern- 
ment. The establishment of District Development Councils promised to 
ease communal tension. Mrs. Banderanaike’s dismissal from Parlia; 
ment after a protracted presidential commission investigation of alleged 
“abuses of power” brought her renewed prominence while compound- 
ing the problems of her party, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP). But 
inflation was accelerating, reaching some 35% by midyear; consumer 
prices were rising sharply and ambitious infrastructure investments had 
to be cut back to contain substantial budget deficits. The year there- 
fore proved to be one. of constraints. 


Economic Policy 


On coming to power in 1977, the government, with IMF advice and 
support, dismantled. complicated controls, replacing eastern. European 
import substitution with a Singapore-type policy to encourage foreign 
investment and export promotion. This required a major devaluation, 
a unified exchange rate, a sharp cutback in consumer subsidies, and 
liberalization of imports with IMF credits. 

Following years of stagnation, the economy moved ahead smartly 
at nearly 8% GNP growth in 1978 and some 6% in 1979. Although it is 
now fashionable in liberal circles in the West to dismiss GNP as a mean- 
ingful measure of economic activity, for those used to years of stagnation 
there is a palpable difference; under stagnation, little seems possible 
and even less is achieved; where there is growth, much seems possible. 
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Unemployment has markedly declined; peasant incentive goods and. 
inputs have been plentiful and rural incomes have noticeable improved. 

The government accelerated investment in the great Mahaweli 
Ganga irrigation works, harnessing Sri Lanka’s largest river to double 
hydroelectric power and open 750,000 acres of irrigated land. The 
Swedes, Canadians, Americans, Japanese, and Germans were all enlisted. 
The government also opened an Export Promotion Zone near the air- 
port, hoping to attract light, labor-intensive industries to employ Sri 
Lanka’s literate, dextrous, and underutilized work force. By early 1980 
some 45 plants had been establishd and another 45 were authorized. 
In addition, by late in the year Motorola agreed to come in with a 
major semiconductor plant. Garment exports surged, and new job op- 
portunities reportedly came within reach of 15.000-30,000 formerly un- 
employed. 

In a similar optimistic mood, the ministries of Housing and Local 
Government were replanning downtown Colombo following models of 
high-rise development in Singapore, and building a new Parliament 
building and government offices outside of town in Kotte. Ambitious 
urban and rural housing programs would ease an awesome housing 
shortage. Other ministries, too, long deprived of resources for even es- 
sential maintenance, proved ingenious at proposing impressive new in- 
vestment programs. 


The Year of Constraints 


Unfortunately, 1980 turned out to be the year of limits. Price rises 
in 1978 and early 1979 had been moderate but by 1980 were accelerat- 
ing sharply. Inflation at midyear was on the order of 35%. The price of 
imported oil went from $13 per barrel in 1978 to $32 in 1980. Net oil 
imports came to represent nearly 22% of import values, compared: to 
12%, only two years earlier. The price of kerosene, cooking fuel for 
townsmen and city dwellers, trebled. Nationalized bus fares more than 
doubled and even then the full cost was not passed on. The cost of im- 
ported flour has gone up over 100%. 

Not all the inflation was precipitated by external factors, however. 
The surge in building had overburdened that hitherto stagnant and 
archaic industry, doubling the cost of construction in 1979 alone. Skilled 
labor was scarce, many workers having gone to the Middle East. Local 
cement production lagged far behind demand; brick and tile prices 
quadrupled. 

Large government budget deficits to pay for these multiple expen- 
ditures were inflating the money supply. World tea prices have been 
soft, so the government could not improve its budgetary position by in- 
creasing export taxes on tea as on.so many occasions in the past. These 
substantial deficits were inconsistent with IMF budgetary disciplines. 

The Jayewardene government had succeeded in reducing the pro- 
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portion of government expenditures devoted to consumer subsidies for 
food, transport, fuel, or other necessities from some 20% of revenues in 
1977 when it took office to 10% by 1979, the lowest in many years. How- 
ever, the cost of imported essentials has risen sharply since 1977. De- 
siring to direct resources to long-run productive investment and at- 
tempting to meet IMF requirements, the government had passed sub- 
stantial price increases on to the public on most items in a Fabian, step- 
by-step strategy. Sometimes these were combined with obligatory pay 
increases to ease popular unrest, but these, too, contributed to inflation- 
ary pressures and could not be expected to keep up with price increases. 
Well into 1980, however, the government judged that the political 
traffic could not bear consumer price-increases that would occur if all 
external costs were passed on directly to the populace. Consumer sub- 
sidies as a proportion of budgeted expenditures again began to rise. 
Thus, understandings with the IMF on both budgetary discipline and 
consumer subsidies could not be adhered to. For several months there 
was an impasse, the IMF withholding its midyear allocation following 
review of the 1981 budget at the consortium meeting in the summer. 

The Bank and Fund argued that the regime had undertaken too 
much in too short a time. Accelerating the Mahaweli Ganga works was 
desirable; but did all the dams have to be undertaken at once? Was the 
high-rise reconstruction of downtown Colombo, or the move of Parlia- 
ment and associated office space to Kotte all that urgent? To those who 
daily experienced the congestion in downtown Colombo, or in the Par- 
liament building, originally designed for 58 members instead of the 170 
members it shoehorns in today, the answer was obviously yes. But the 
financial specialists and the IMF argued the opposite. The political 
problem for the president and his key ministers thus was sharply posed: 
which minister’s projects would have to be cut back in order to com- 
press the large budgetary deficit? 

A revised capital budget, trimmed 20% by the president himself, 
was finally approved by the Parliament and by year’s end the IMF 
seemed likely to reopen its Extended Fund Facility. But resource cramp 
now narrowed choices, setting limits to what ambitious ministers could 
do. 

Three other aspects of the economy deserve notice. In the first 
place, the new dynamism, understandably enough, favors some elements 
of the population more than others. Sri Lanka has long had an unusual 
combination of socialist-type concern for equity, which favored redistri- 
bution over increasing productivity, with a quasi-feudal reaffirmation of 
traditional status arrangements. Now, it is argued, the contrast between 
rich and poor is becoming more obvious, as consumer subsidies are be- 


ing reduced and as those with capital or greater productive ingenuity 


do manifestly better than the less conspicuous bureaucratic controllers 
did under the previous regime. 


Will resentment over this more visible 
contrast provoke serious disenchantment among the electorate? 
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A second source of concern is the growing ‘spate of stories of al: 
leged corruption on the part of government ministers and members of 
Parliament. By their very nature the stories are impossible to confirm; 
but they have become more frequent during the, governments third 
year.. When the new government took office in 1977,. replacing Mrs. 
Banderanaike’s self-styled “socialist” regime, victorious ministers €x- 
plained their victory in part because “the people discovered socialists 
were just as corrupt as anyone else.” Defenders of the government. say 
it is the victim of an easy smear campaign, for there are meticulous con- 
tract review procedures that have been insisted upon by the experienced 
president. Still, the rumors are all the more corrosive of respect for the 
government among those “all-knowing” local observers precisely because 
President Jayewardene puts his regime forward as aspiring to establish 
a Dharmista (virtuous, righteous) government. 

A third economic difficulty is external in its source. As the ecoiomy 
of Sri Lanka has been gearing up to enter the international market for 
labor intensive exports, such as garments, it has quickly encountered 
growing protectionism against just such imports in Western Europe and 
the United States. Nontariff restrictions, quotas, and “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” already have constrained a number of lucrative export markets 
just as entrepeneurs in Sri Lanka were organizing to meet them. It is 
often asked: “Which markets can we count on enough to justify invest- 
ing to penetrate?” Should Western markets expand again as the reces- 
sion recedes, the problem will solve itself. But if the recession drags on, 
the problem will persist. 


Labor Relations 


Compared to the last years of Mrs. Banderanaike’s rule, the Jaye- 
wardene government has faced remarkably few strikes. The public mood 
has altered. Sri Lanka has been known for closely following the British 
pattern of labor. relations—many days lost in protracted strikes, wild- 
cat strikes promoted by competing unions, political figures using their 
position as union leaders to get themselves elected to Parliament and 
their Parliamentary position to favor their own unions. Jayewardene 
was not above using UNP unions for political purposes himself when 
he was in the Opposition, But for years he has been arguing that strike 
action is the last step to take in an orderly process of grievance review, 
not the first. T | 

Since coming to power, the government has sought to change the 
rules of the game in labor/government/management relations, partic- 
ularly for government workers in ‘essential services.” It has sought a 
clearer distinction between “political” strikes and those concerned with 
working conditions and pay. ‘Triangular consultative arrangements have 
been tried to reduce strikes and deal more expeditiously with worker 
grievances. It has set narrower limits to picketing. And UNP toughs 
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have been used.to discourage impulsive or more carefully. planned strike 
action. «© `` = es 

President Jayewardene’s first real labor challenge came in, 1980, 
typically from the railroad.workers’ unions. A dozen workers had been 
fired for promoting an unauthorized demonstration to protest the rising 
cost of living. A wildcat strike on their behalf at the Ratmalana rail- 
road works led. to appeals for a: general strike. The Jayewardene gov- 
ernment, like Mrs. Gandhi’s before her Emergency and Mrs. Bander- 
anaike’s.in 1976, reacted strongly to the railroad worker’s initiative. As 
the day for the threatened general strike approached, the government 
declared an Emergency, which prohibits strikes in “essential services” 
such as the railways and government services. It activated army, navy, 
and air force units and prohibited strike meetings unless the organizers 
agreed in writing to follow highly restrictive picketing practices. More 
seriously, the government threatened that any government employees 
who left their posts during the strike would lose their jobs. Employment 
offices were ostentatiously ordered to ready their lists of job seekers so 
that replacements could be promptly hired. | 

There must have been substantial sympathy for the idea of a 
strike within the union, since even in the face of such ‘threats, some 
30,000 government workers are reported to have taken part. But there 
was no general work stoppage; most services reportedly functioned as 
usual. Colombo was quiet; government buses ran as usual, and the 
trains, under armed guards, kept running though on reduced schedules. 

As a general strike it was a flop; and the Emergency was.lifted with- 
in a month. In the meantime, the government held to the policy that 
those who had not shown up for work should not be reinstated; workers 
were taken back only on a case by case basis. Never before had such 
threats been generally implemented. Many strikers were stunned as 
they sought vainly to get their jobs back; and if reinstated, most lost 
their seniority. The government’s draconian handling of this attempted 
general strike and the lack of popular support for it served notice that 
the old days of easy—some would say irresponsible—political strikes, 
were not returning. 

But can Sri Lanka’s history be so quickly forgotten, particularly as 
the rising cost of living puts monetary pressure on those on fixed in- 
comes or at the lower end of the scale? And will those dismissed form a 
nucleus of skilled and organizable workers ready for more desperate 
political activities in the future? 


District Development Councils 


A significant institutional change that may assuage the Tamil’s 
sense of grievance also.took place in 1980. Spokesmen for the Tamil 
minority have long sought to induce the Colombe government to estab- 
lish some form of district councils. in order ‘to decentralize the govern- 
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ment’s policy-making and administration. So long as everything—Par- 
liament, ministers, and bureaucratic entities—were all focused in Co- 
lombo, they argued, the peculiarities of the Tamil-speaking area could 
not be adequately taken into account. In a number of elections, the 
UNP and the SLFP had promised to establish district councils, but each 
time the government backed away in the face of vehement Sinhalese ob- 
jection. Sinhalese enthusiasts argued that the district councils would 
become but the first step in a Tamil plan to dismember the country. 
And as the debates swirled around this issue, mutual suspicions between 
communities were only intensified. The 1977 election produced severe 
communal hostilities. The principal Tamil party, the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF) under Amirthalingham, claimed that inde- 
pendence was its ultimate goal, while numerous Sinhalese spokesmen 
called for vigorous repression of such talk. 

Tamil politicians were caught in a cleft stick. They had successfully 
used the call for independence to win Tamil votes, but not all of them 
believed a “Tamilnad,” independent of southern Sri Lanka, could real- 
ly improve the lot of the Tamils. Some suspected that President Jaye- 
wardene was far more likely to take their needs into account than any 
other foreseeable national leader. And since they were the second largest 
party, if Amirthalingham acted correctly as the leader of the Opposi- 
tion he might win substantial dividends directly from the president. Yet 
at Amirthalingham’s back were the young Tamil “Liberation Tigers,” 
insisting on direct action to force the government to yield them inde- 
pendence. As part of their campaign to dramatize the Tamil sense of 
grievance and also the government’s inability to rule in the Northern 
and Eastern provinces, they snatched women’s gold jewelry so that peo- 
ple feared to go out at night; they robbed banks in daylight and blew 
up Sri Lanka’s only remaining passenger plane which linked Jaffna to 
Colombo. Over a period of a year they assassinated some 15 Tamil 
policemen; but no one came forward with evidence against the attackers. 

In mid-1979 the government finally established martial law in the 
northern provinces; the army took over key points; the police, encour- 
aged by the army’s presence, resumed unarmed patrols. Most of the 
“Liberation Tigers” appear to have fled to India or gone underground. 
The army presence was inconspicuous but known to be there, and pub- 
lic order was quickly restored. 

Then began a complicated and extended process in which the pres- 
ident and both moderate Sinhalese and Tamil spokesmen quietly 
worked together to shape a mutually accepted formula. Through third 
party intermediation, key figures in the government and leaders of the 
TULF gradually came to agreement on the possible terms for establish- 
ing District Development Councils. A presidential commission defined 
the principles and modalities. Certain specific powers were to be de- 
volved downward to the new councils while others were retained at 
the Center. A district minister for each district would head the council’s 
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Executive Committee, the equivalent of the central government's cab- 
inet; other MPs and elected members from the district would also par- 
ticipate, as well as the government agent, henceforth to be called the 
district secretary. 

Those promoting the idea were careful to enlist the support of 
the principal Buddhist institutions as well as the more conservative 
members of the legal profession. In the end, only Mrs. Banderanaike’s 
SLFP opposed it, and walked out of the Parliament when the measure 
was being hastily debated and passed. 

How these councils will work within the local district administra- 
tive framework remains to be seen. As usual in such matters, much will 
depend upon the personal skills for cooperation of the principal local 
administrative officer—the district secretary—and the new district min- 
ister as working precedents evolve, and at the national level, between 
the president and prime minister, who share responsibility for over- 
seeing different aspects of the councils’ activities. 

For the first time, therefore, Sri Lanka has local bodies at the 
district level with considerable powers. At year end, many of the artic- 
ulate and responsible Tamils seemed to believe that at last an institu- 
tion had been established which would give some semblance of local 
self-management to areas where resentment against direct rule from 
Colombo has been intense. Whether the young “irreconcilables” will 


accept these arrangements or will find external support for renewed 
direct action remains unclear. 


Partisan Developments 


Early in 1980 the government passed two tests of its popular sup- 
port, despite the more manifest economic difficulties, In the Anamaduwa 
constituency, traditionally an SLFP stronghold, the UNP won handily.. 
In a series of municipal and urban council elections, the UNP also won 
substantial majorities in most contests. It is virtually unprecedented for 
a government three years into its term not to have suffered a visible 
slippage in electoral support. Success is widely attributed to the party’s: 
organizational skills, which in the case of Anamaduwa were fully de- 
ployed, as well as to careful selection of candidates. In addition, the 
very economic initiatives which have contributed to inflation have 
brought new activities to key districts. Perhaps equally important, 
neither the SLFP nor other opposition parties were well organized or 
presented a united front, so the government did not face the kind of 
competition it has had to contend against when the opposition parties 
were united. By the end of the year, however, there was more talk of 
the next national election, now less than three years away. 

In October, the Jayewardene government recommended to Parlia-. 
ment that both Mrs. Banderanaike and her nephew, Felix Dias Ban- 
deranaike, be deprived of their “civic rights.” After only a brief debate- 
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on a day: when the police and army were on special alert, Parliament 
passed the legislation depriving Mrs. Banderanaike of her seat in Par- 
liament and forbidding her from running or campaigning for office for 
seven years. The same applied to her nephew. . 

The Special Presidential Commission: of Inquiry established by the 
UNP government shortly after coming to office had been examining 
evidence regarding the alleged misuse of power by leading members of 
the previous government, and finally issued its report in early October. 
There was no sympathy for Felix Dias Banderanaike, who had been 
ruthless and arbitrary as Minister of Justice and Finance. Indeed, many 
were delighted to see him deprived of, his civic rights. : 

Feelings about Mrs. Banderanaike were far more mixed, however, 
and many hoped the government would reject the commission's recom- 
mendation in her case. However, there was evidence persuasive to the 
commission of three judges appointed by Jayewardene. that she had 
abused her powers while in office. They held that extending an Emer- 
gency for years following the youth rebellion in 1971. and prolonging 
the life of her Parliament for two years beyond. the five year limit that 
had become conventional in Sri Lanka fell within the rather imprecise 
meaning of “abuse of power.” : l 

Defenders of the government’s action against the former prime 
minister have argued that the evidence against her abuse of power was 
clear. Moreover, during her rule a substantial number of MPs had been 
deprived of their civic rights by a simple court order, and questions re- 
mained regarding the propriety of certain of her property transactions 
just prior to a land reform. To have judged Felix Banderanaike but to 
have left the former prime minister unscathed, it was argued, would 
have made a mockery of the proceedings of the presidential commission. 

Critics held, however, that for electoral victors to establish an in- 
quiry commission to examine the behavior of the losers and to try them 
by post hoc rules in a nonjusticiable procedure risks encouraging har- 
rassment of losers, which thus far has not been characteristic of Sri 
Lankan politics. It could be argued—and was—that even if it had been 
the Banderanaike prime ministers who had started such practices, was 
it wise to continue in this way? 

To be sure, the president retains the power to issue a pardon at 
any time. This might free him from his opponents’ charge of being un- 
necessarily harsh to his principal political opponent. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Banderanaike has. not been shy about voicing her anger. She is 
free to travel and speak out, and is making the most of the occasion to 
thank the government for making her a martyr. She has also visited 
India and Yugoslavia, and publicly aired her annoyance. 


Conclusion 


` In sum, at year’s end,’ economic problems were mounting as the 
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cost of living for the bulk of the population was rising sharply. His- 
torically; the people had been used to being insulated from sharp fluc- 
tuations of the world market by costly subsidies, a protection which 
present policy, with IMF prodding, precludes. ‘The controlled press was 
rarely voicing any criticism of the government and trade union activ- 
ities were muted. It remained to be seen whether the general pick up in 
economic activity would compensate for the pain that the new inflation- 
ary pressures were imposing on the poorer and fixed income sectors of 
the population. 


W. HOWARD WRIGGINS is Professor of Political Science, Columbia University. 





BURMA IN 1980: AN 
UNCERTAIN BALANCE SHEET 





Josef Silverstein 


DURING THE PAST YEAR scholars and journalists alike 
have provided mixed assessments of events and developments in Burma 
which do not give a clear and uniform picture of politics and life in that 
nation. Since most writers and official agencies rely primarily upon the 
economic and social data provided by the Burma government, the re- 
ports reflect the government’s view of itself; however, a few writers and 
observers manage to make short visits to the country and travel its bor- 
ders from neighbor states and make different assessments of conditions 
inside Burma. ‘Thus, interested readers learn from official sources that 
the economy is following a slow but steady growth pattern, that the 
society is drawing together under the leadership of Ne Win, and that 
the insurgents are being put to rout. At the same time, other and more 
disquieting reports drawn from nongovernment sources suggest that 
there are problems associated with the growth of the economy, that the 
opposition to the government—both formal and informal—persists, 
and that the war against the insurgents is, at best, a standoff and, at 
worst, is going badly for the government. What follows is an attempt 
to draw a rough balance sheet for the past year and to put events and 
developments into perspective. 


The Economy 


For most observers the economy reflects the improving conditions 


1The major source for economic data is the Report to the Pyithu Hluttaw on 
the Financial, Economic, and Social Conditions of the Socialist Republic of the 
Union of Burma (hereafter Report to the Pyithu Hluttaw). This is produced an- 
nually by the Ministry of Planning and Finance, In addition, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and other agencies publish reports and estimates; 
however, they rely primarily upon the Burma government for the data they use. 
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of life for the Burmese people. Since 1977 the nation has reported 
steady, if slow growth. Under a Twenty-year Plan, growth during the 
first quarter. which ended in 1974, saw the gross domestic product 
(GDP) increase annually by 2.7%; during the second four-year period, 
this rate increased to 4.8%, and this. past year (1979-1980)—the second 
of the third four-year segment—the rate is estimated at 5.6%.? Clearly, 
this steady progress indicated that the long years of economic decline 
and stagnation (1962-1974) were over and the nation was moving for- 
ward. 

Among the sectors which contributed most to this improving situ- 
ation. is agriculture, which in 1978-1979 provded 51% of GDP. The 
major crop and foreign exchange earner, paddy, increased by 4.5%, 
thus assuring Burma sufficient food for its growing population* and a 
reasonable surplus for export.5 There was real optimism expressed 
about the possibility of increasing paddy and other agricultural crops. 
According to a 1979 International Monetary Fund Report, Burma, with 
approximately 46 million acres of arable land, had slightly more than 
20 million under cultivation and less than 10% of that land under ir- 
rigation.6 Once the various irrigation projects being constructed are 
completed, double-cropping can expand beyond the present 3.4 million 
acres and allow the Burmese to use more high-yield varieties of seed and 
improve the low per acre yield. 

During the past year, Burma reported a healthy improvement of 
24%, in construction of roads, schools, bridges, housing, and irrigation 
dams, as well as growth in mining, electric power, industry, and fores- 
try. In financial terms, Burma recorded a budget surplus of 256 mil- 
lion kyats for 1979-1980. This was the fourth consecutive surplus and 
indicated both a growing economy and improving collection of taxes 
and contributions from state-owned banks and enterprises. 

Against these positive items, the Burmese reported an adverse trade 
balance. Total earnings were said to be 2.6 billion kyats while imports 
were reported to be 4.6 billion kyats; a good portion of this total went 
to consumer goods which were needed to offset the public’s reliance on 
the black market. The remainder went to goods and services necessary 
to support and sustain the growth of the economy and the military. 
Thanks to foreign aid and loans, valued at 2.8 billion kyats, the trade 
deficit did not prevent Burma from showing an increase in foreign ex- 
change reserves of .6 billion kyats to a total of 1.7 billion kyats.7 


2 Far Eastern Economic Review (hereafter FEER), May 30, 1980, pp. 62-63. 

3 Foreign Broadcast Information Service (hereafter FBIS) IV #51, March 1981. 

4 Although the Burmese reported that a national census was taken in 1973, it 
has never been published and distributed. Even in Burma government documents, 
growth rates are really estimates. Since 1974 the Burma government has estimated 
that the population is growing at a rate of 2.2% but provides no evidence to show 
how it arrives at the same figure year after year. l 
, 5In 1979 Burma exported slightly over 600,000 tons. For the year just past, it 
is estimated that exports will be about the same. 

6 Report to the Pyithu Hluttaw, 1978, p. 39. 

TFEER, May 30, 1980, pp. 62-63. 
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In 1977 Burma becamé an exporter of oil. During 1979-1980 pro- 
duction. was reported to have exceeded 12 million barrels with domestic 
consumption estimated at 10 million barrels. Japan purchased most of 
the surplus, taking one million barrels, the same amount it purchased 
the year before. Modest increases are expected in the future because of 
the construction of a new refinery which will make it possible to handle 
more crude. 

Because of the improving economic situation, Burma has attracted 
new aid and loans from a variety of sources. While Japan and West 
Germany remain the principle aid providers, other nations and. inter- 
national agencies continue to step forward to help Burma on a project 
by project basis. Some examples from the past year are the following: 
the United States resumed its aid after a lapse of nearly twenty years by 
contributing US$5 million for use in upgrading rural public health.§ 
OPEC made an interest free loan of US$6.32 million for implementing 
the second phase of outport development,® the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) gave US$15.5 million for the first phase of that project. The 
ADB also gave technical assistance to study ways to improve rice storage 
and rehabilitate godowns in the ports of Rangoon and Bassein. In ad- 
dition, Norway gave over US$10 million for various power projects; 
Finland gave aid for a feasibility study of a copper smelting and refin- 
ing plant and joined in financial support of a World Bank forestry 
project. Great Britain gave an interest free loan of £3.1 million to help 
develop the fishing industry while the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea gave aid for the construction of a plant to produce tin concen- 
trates. The International Development Association gave US$35 million 
in assistance for the improvement of telecommunications.11 In Decem- 
ber the Burma Aid Group met in Paris where it was reported that the 
members offered an additional one half billion dollars in aid to Burma 
because it found that the earlier grants were being well used and that 
the country was repaying its loans and obligations. 

It is against all of these positive indicators that one must note the 
continuing presence of the black market. How large it is, no one knows; 
however, it continues to exist openly and side by side with the official 
market. It provides consumer goods and services of all types which are 
paid for by the illegal sale of crops, forest products, minerals, opium, 
and. stolen art treasures, It cannot be stopped because the government 
cannot control smuggling across the land frontiers and does not want 
to halt the supply of needed consumer goods which the people want 
and it cannot supply. Although it has been reported that prices for con- 
sumer goods in the two markets are drawing closer as Burma’s currency 
becomes more stable and government imports of consumer goods in- 


8 Asia Recorder, October 28-November 3, 1980, p. 15715. 

9 FBIS, April 15, 1980. 

10 Asia Recorder, August 5-11, 1980, p. 15584. 

11 FBIS, August 5, 1980; February 1, 1980; February 5, 1980; Asia Recorder, 
January 15-21, p. 15267. 
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crease, nevertheless it:remains a huge drain upon the economy and pre- 
vents the government from controlling prices and the supply. of goods 
and services.12 Even the adoption of newer and more stringent rules 
regarding the farmer’s disposal. of surplus paddy after delivery of set 
quotas to the government, and presumably better enforcement of reg- 
ulations, there still is leakage to black market rice sales in the cities and 
abroad.1% Given the continued difference between the price paid by the 
government and that offered in the black market, the farmer remains in 
conflict with the state despite official statements that he gradually is 
moving away from the illegal trade. The continued existence of the 
parallel economies brings into question how well the nation is doing 
and how satisfied the people are. 

As Burma’s economy grows, domestic need for energy also will 
grow. The government was disappointed this past year to find no in- 
ternational oil companies willing to bid for leases on the off-shore sites 
which it offered. Most of the companies either had had earlier bad ex- 
periences working with the Burma government or had heard about the 
delays and endless red tape in connection with importing equipment 
and supplies and the unwillingness of foreign oil workers to come to 
Burma. With only modest prospects for new onshore oil discoveries, the 
country may find itself having to curtail exports and sacrifice the rev- 
enue for domestic need. 

Although it is not widely discussed, the continued need to main- 
tain an army of approximately 160,000 in the field and fighting on 
several fronts means that nearly one third of the annual budget must 
be given to defense. This places a severe strain upon the nation’s lim- 
ited resources and diverts men and material away from economic and 
social improvement. As will be seen later, there is little prospect in the 
near future that this strain upon the budget will be reduced. 

On balance Burma’s economy shows vitality, but as the nation’s 
leaders push its growth, it will be in the area of politics that they must 
make real advances in order to create the conditions to realize that end. 


The Polity 


Using new carrots and old sticks, the government of Burma sought, 
once again, to solve the problem. of national and political unity which 
has plagued the country since independence. In May 1980 wide pub- 
licity was given to the First Congregation for the Purification, Perpetu- 
ation and Propagation of Buddhism. During the four-day meeting, the 
congregation of 1,226 monk delegates drew up a constitution which 
gave recognition to the nine existing sects and made no provision for 
approving any new ones. Further, the delegates created a centralized 
authority to control the sangha (monk body) throughout the nation and 


12 Tom Fawthrop, “Burma’s Rebel Economy,” Insight, July 1979. 
18 FBIS, October 2, 1980, 
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adopted the requirement that all monks and nuns must carry identity 
cards or certificates which could be checked by officials of the Ministry 
of Religion.1* Reports from Burma suggest that there was widespread 
support for the congregation and its decisions. The public, it was said, 
has been troubled and at times outraged by individuals who don the 
yellow robe and violate the rules and behavior expected of a member 
of a religious order. Burmese and foreign commentators alike compared 
the new constitution and regulations with the religious structure that 
existed during the time of the Burma kings. Then, there was a religious 
council at the court presided over by a royal-appointed Thathanabang, 
who was empowered to defrock a rogue monk and turn him over to the 
secular authorities for punishment.1® At the same time, little or no 
reference was made to Ne Win’s earlier effort in 1965 to bring the 
monks under some sort of control and force them to carry identity cards. 
At that time the Revolutionary Council had no Ministry of Religion 
and the clergy, with strong popular backing, resisted and prevented the 
military rulers from imposing their authority upon them.16 

To mark the success of the congregation, the Central Committee 
of the Burma Socialist Program Party, the State Council, and the repre- 
sentatives of the central organs of the state met on May 28 and with 
their approval Ne Win declared a 90-day amnesty for those who in the 
past had committed political or other offenses. He also issued a procla- 
mation establishing an award, the Naing-Ngani Gonyi, for those who 
had fought for Burma’s independence or had given distinguished ser- 
vice to the state.17 Later, the parliament.(Pytthu Hluttaw) approved a 
law to grant pensions to some of these heroes.18 Under the amnesty or- 
der, 3,944 persons were released from jail and 2,189 insurgents and po- 
litical opponents who were living in exile returned to Burma. Among 
the most prominent to come back was U Nu, the former Prime Minister. 
Now 73, he returned from India on July 29 and said he planned to 
devote his remaining years to religious scholarship. Others who came 
back to Burma were two of Ne Win’s World War II brothers-in-arms— 
Bo Hmu Aung and Bo Yan Naing;!? less well known to the outside 


14 The Asia Record, June 1980, p. 14; Asiaweek, July 11, 1980, 24-25. 

15 For background on religion under the Burma kings, see Donald M. Smith, 
Religion and Politics in Burma (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), pp. 3- 
35; E. Michael Mendelson (John P. Ferguson, ed.), Sangha and State in Burma 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1975), Chaps. 1-3. 

16 For a brief discussion, see Josef Silverstein, “Burma: Ne Win’s Revolution 
Considered,” Asian Survey, VI:2 (February 1966), p. 101. 

: T A Republic of the Union of Burma, Council of State Orders, No. 1/80 
an : 

18 FEER, October 24, 1980, p. 8. 

19 All were members of a group called the “thirty heroes” or “thirty comrades” 
who left Burma just prior to World War II to be trained by the Japanese in order 
to lead a revolution against Great Britain. For a discussion see Won Z. Yoon, Japan’s 
Scheme for the Liberation of Burma: The Role of the Minami Kaikan and the 
“Thirty Comrades” (Athens, Ohio University Center of International Study, 1973). 
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world but important inside Burma were Saw Kya Doe, a Karen leader, 
Bo. Thet Tun, a ‘Central Committee member of the Burma Communist 
Party (BCP), and Lo Hsi. Ming, the leader of the Shan State Revolu- 
tionary Army. 

If the carrots attracted old fighters and former politicians, the 
sticks that Ne Win wielded were less successful, if not an outright fail- 
ure. In November 1979, with no publicity, the Burma army launched 
Operation King Conqueror, a campaign intended to weaken the BCP 
stronghold in the Shan State. Heavy fighting took place and lasted into 
the middle of 1980. Initial reports from government sources. indicated 
that the fighting was heavy and that the government was making real 
headway in their campaign east of the Salween River. However, as in- 
dependent reports began to filter out and extensive casualties were en- 
countered in Taunggyi and on planes and other transport moving away 
from the scene of the battles, it became plain that the army was suffer- 
ing heavy losses. The government acknowledged unofficially that it had 
suffered 500 killed and over 2,000 wounded while foreign sources sug- 
gested that it suffered between 4,000 and 5,000 casualties. The Gom- 
munists, whose strength was estimated at between 14,000 and 20,000, 
also suffered heavily; however, the army neither dislodged nor defeated. 
their foe. The Communists were well armed and strongly supported by 
antigovernment, pro-BCP propaganda broadcasts from the China-based 
radio station, the Voice of the People of Burma. It is believed and re- 
ported that the BCP raised funds for its military by taxing opium cara- 
vans passing through the territories it controlled and by marketing 
opium it grew. According to a report in Asiaweek (February 8), the BCP 
had collected US$2.9 million in these various ways. By April the Com- 
munist forces were able to take the offensive and capture the town of 
Muse for two days and in July to seize and hold Mong Yawng, a gov- 
ernment brigade headquarters, for four days.2° During the height of the 
fighting in late January and early February, Ne Win visited the front to 
acquaint himself with the realities of the situation. 

The government also launched major campaigns against the Karens 
in their stronghold area on the Burma-Thai border. Using elements of 
the 55th Division, based in Pa-an and the 44th Division, stationed in 
Moulmein, the army launched two campaigns during the year. In the 
dry-season assault, the army units advanced in some areas to the Thai 
border and drove the Karen National Liberation Army units across the 
frontier in the region of the Thai town of Mai Sot. Despite initial losses, 
the Karens fought back and during the wet-season campaign which the 
government launched in September, the attack force of 1,500 suffered 
heavy casualties, estimated at between 100 and 200 soldiers. In addition, 


20See Los Angeles Times, August 10, 1980; New York Times, August 7, 1980. 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service for 1980 carries numerous detailed reports 
of particular battles, casualties and other information. 
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the Karens were credited with having shot down two government spot- 
ter planes.*1 Reports also indicate that the army withdrew from the dis- 
puted terrain, leaving it once again in Karen hands. 

In the light of these and other clashes with ethnic and political i in- 
surgents and in view of the failure of the military to defeat or inflict 
mortal punishment upon its chief opponents, it is little wonder that 
only a handful of ethnic insurgents and leaders of the BCP responded 
to the éffer of amnesty. The year ended as it began with the various in- 
surgent groups holding the northern and eastern border areas while the 
government controlled the heartland and most of the western border 
territory. In his 1980 Union Day address, State Council Secretary San 
Yu said, “the fighting must continue until these disintegrating (sic) in- 
surgents are totally eliminated.”?2 Thus, it remains government policy 
to continue employing its stick despite its failure for the past thirty 
years to solve the problem in this manner. 

The Burmese government chose a new weapon to deal with the 
problem of alien minorities and their place in the nation. In July it 
was announced that a new citizenship law was in the process of formula- 
tion. Although the Burma government in 1948 had defined and estab- 
lished a procedure for naturalization by enacting two citizenship laws, 
the laws never really worked and thousands of Chinese, Indians, and 
Pakistanis never received their papers, despite the fact that many met 
all the requirements the government laid down. Today it is estimated 
that there are about three million in this category, with the Chinese and 
Bangladeshis believed to be the most numerous. A Law Commission was 
established four years ago to study this problem and recommend new 
laws. Under the direction of Dr. Maung Maung, it now is proposing a 
two-tier citizenship system; those who are members of one of the in- 
digenous races will receive full rights and privileges; those who do- not 
meet this test will be granted limited citizenship which could exclude 
them from participation in the military, election to government or 
party office, and management of economic organizations.2° There are 
several reasons offered as to why this law is now under ‘consideration, 
chief among them the popular resentment against the return in 1978 of 
170,000 Bangladeshi who had fied the country following what they be- 
lieved to be a campaign against them.?t The Burmese also fear the 
illegal immigration of Chinese across the northern and eastern borders, 
territories the government does not control. Finally, there is still resent- 
ment against the remnant of the Indian population, even though most 
of the professionals and members: of the business class left Burma in 


21 FBIS, October 9, 1980; Asiaweek, November 7, 1980; July 4, 1980; FEER, May 
a 1980, pp. 38-39. 
FBIS, February 14, 1980. 
28 New York Times, August 13, 1980; The Asia Record, August 1980, p. 11. 
24See William L. Scully and Frank N. Trager, “Burma 1978: The Thirtieth 
Year of Independence,” Asian Survey, XIX:2 (February 1979), pp. 152-153. 
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1964 following the currency reforms any, believed were directed against 
them. 

Despite the publicity on this new law in July and August, the gov- 
ernment put off making a decision until October in order to allow the 
public to discuss. and comment upon it. Whatever form it finally takes 
when adopted, it must solve the same kind of difficult problems the. 
earlier Jaw was enacted to do. Are children of mixed marriages citizens 
with full rights? Are children born in Burma of alien parents citizens 
with full rights? Regardless of the final outcome, the reemergence of 
the citizenship issue adds one more dimension to the national uay 
problem that neither carrots nor sticks can solve. 


Media and Culture 


Burma’s renewed opening to the world is nowhere better seen than 
in the area of media and culture. On October 15, 1979, at an education- 
al seminar sponsored by the Council of State, President Ne Win stressed 
the importance of developing a literate society with proficiency in Eng- 
lish as well as Burmese.*5 Suddenly the trend away from English, which 
had begun even before independence, was halted; despite epithets such 
as “slave education” that had once been used to refer to education in 
English, the study and use of that language were back. The Burmese 
leaders seem to have discovered that it is easier to study science and 
technology in English than to translate the ever-growing body of scien- 
tific works into a language that still lacks an adequate technical vocab- 
ulary; and even if the vocabulary existed, the nation does not have the 
trained manpower to undertake such translations. 

In effect the government was confirming what could be seen in the 
bookstalls and floating book shops that dot the streets of Rangoon. Over 
the years there has been a lively trade in Western, especially American, 
popular literature. Paperbacks brought into the country by travelers 
and black marketeers change hands often as urban readers, starved for 
contact with the wider world, buy and sell their dog-earred copies. In 
response to this phenomenon, a conference of 560 journalists and writers 
was held in Rangoon in April at which the delegates decried the deca- 
dent literature from abroad as well as the cheap imitations produced 
locally. ‘The report of the conference also took note of the rising costs 
of locally produced books and called upon the government either to 
establish a state publishing house or encourage the development of 
cooperative publishers in order to take the industry out of private 
hands.26 With a literate public in a nation where all newspapers are 
government controlled and there are few new movies or interesting radio 
programs, the market in books, especially those from abroad, has been 


25 Asiaweek, March 7, 1980, p: 46. 
26 The Asia Record, May 1980, p. 11. 
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the only real source of new ideas and fresh ways of looking at the world. 

On June 3 a new means of communication became available: color 
television arrived in a nation which has had no television and very poor 
radio service. Relying upon Japan and the Matsushita Company, color 
television was introduced with the construction of a series of microwave 
stations linking Rangoon with Mandalay, Taunggyi, Akyab, and Bas- 
sein; the Japanese also aided in the construction of a broadcast studio. 
Using a Japanese linage system and a single channel, the government 
began to broadcast test patterns and trial programs which were picked 
up by a limited number of imported receivers set up in community 
centers. There are a few private sets that entered via the black market 
and were said to cost between 8,000 and 25,000 kyats. So far the pro- 
gramming has been limited to local singers, news and weather, and a 
few imported programs. With the television system as a part of Burma’s 
telecommunications development project—which joins the nation via 
satellite to Great Britain, India, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Japan— 
the leaders may find it more difficult to close out new ideas and infor- 
mation than in the past. With a new means of communication and a 
renewed interest in English, the Burmese leaders may find that they 
have opened a new kind of “Pandora’s box” that they cannot control. 


Foreign Affairs 


During the past year, Burma drew the attention of several nations . 
with special causes to plead. The issue of Kampuchea brought many 
representatives from several states to Rangoon; while the Burmese dis- 
cussed the problem in public, they also negotiated other questions and, 
in some cases, resolved them in private. 

China, which always looms large in Burma’s foreign policy, sent 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua to Rangoon on November 28, 1979. Full 
of praise for Burma’s earlier withdrawal from the Russian-dominated 
nonaligned movement, he declared that “it is our sacred task to safe- 
guard, consolidate and develop the friendly ties between the two coun- 
tries and the peoples of China and Burma.”*7 While no one disputes the 
good government-to-government ties—Ne Win returned the visit in 
October 1980—the question of people-to-people relations troubles the 
Burma government a great deal. Given the fact that the government had 
just launched a major military campaign against the China-leaning BCP 
and the Chinese were giving public, moral and other support to the lat- 
ter, it is clear that Burma is not eager to move too close to the Chinese. 
On Kampuchea, Burma denounced the Vietnamese invasion, and in 
1979 supported the seating of the Pol Pot representative at the United 
Nations. It was not happy about the Chinese “lesson” administered to 
Vietnam and the Burmese are concerned about China’s continued mili- 
tary support to the Khmer Rouge through Thailand; they also are con- 


27 The Asia Almanac, 1979 (December 1979), p. 9794. 
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cerned about Chinese préssure on Thailand to maintain a hard stance 
against the Vietnamese. With a government to its east and its own and 
neighbor communist parties either sympathetic or loyal to China, Burma 
finds it difficult to maintain an independent and nonaligned stance in 
the face of these pressures. 

But the alternative—a Russian-dominated Southeast Asia—also is 
not acceptable in Rangoon, even if the instrument is India. As the In- 
dian government drew closer to the Soviet position in Kampuchea in 
1980 and did not protest the Russian invasion of Afghanistan, the Bur- 
mese signalled their disquiet by closing the Indian Consulate in Man- 
dalay. Many saw the return of U Nu from India and his public state- 
ment supporting Burma’s withdrawal from the nonaligned movement 
as further criticism of the Indians. Since Nu, along with Nehru, was a 
founder and today is the last surviving member of the leaders who 
called the Bandung meeting in 1955, his remarks were seen as very 
critical of Indian policy under Nehru’s daughter, Indira Gandhi. 

High officials from the Soviet Union. and Vietnam made one day 
visits to Burma. While the Burmese were correct and cordial they did 
not use the visits to announce or hint any change in policy. The Bur- 
mese also found an indirect way to send an important signal to Moscow 
when they announced that they would not compete in the 1980 Olym- 
pics. They made clear that this was not in response to the U.S. appeal, 
but because they Jacked world-class athletes. 

Pressure from a third source was exerted through the visits of 
political leaders from Thailand and Singapore to Burma. First, the 
Thai foreign minister, and then the prime minister, came to Rangoon 
where both reported good discussions on ASEAN, its position toward 
Kampuchea, and other problems. Both left with the feeling that Burma 
would follow ASEAN’s lead at the forthcoming United Nation’s session 
on the seating of a Kampuchean delegation. Of more importance to the 
Burmese was discussion of their common land border and the growing 
disputes on their sea frontier. The meetings produced a new treaty be- 
tween the two regarding their disputed maritime boundaries in the 
area of the Andaman Sea, where in the past Thai fishermen intruded 
into the economic zone claimed by the Burmese.?§ As a gesture of good- 
will, the Burmese released imprisoned Thai fishermen. In addition, it 
was reported that Burma agreed to allow Thai commercial aircraft to 
overfly its territory on a new route between Bangkok and Hong Kong 
via Kunming, China. Using this route Thailand can counter Vietnam’s 
restriction on Thai commercial aircraft overflying Vietnamese territory, 
as most commercial airlines do. 

Singapore too sent two prestigious delegations to Rangoon during 
the summer months. Deputy Prime Minister Rajaratanam led the sec- 
ond, and upon its completition he praised Burma’s nonaligned stance 
and its support for the principle “that no country has the right to in- 
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tervene in another country militarily.”2° As the Thais before him, Ra- 
jaratnam left Burma with the clear impression that it would continue 
its policy on the Kampuchean issue and did not intend to join ASEAN 
in the foreseeable future. 

The climax to all of these maneuverings came at the UN on Oc- 
tober 13, when the Burmese representative was absent during the vote 
on the seating of a Kampuchean representative. Thus Burma avoided 
giving public support for the ASEAN and China position and at the 
same time did not back the stance of Vietnam and the Soviet Union. In 
their own way, the Burmese demonstrated their nonaligned position; 
yet their gesture seems an enigma about which all sides can find reasons 
to argue that while the Burmese were not exactly with them, neither 
were they against them. The diplomacy of the past year proved once 
again that nonalignment was the goal and national interest was the 
compass as Burma piloted its way through the uncharted water of in- 
ternational politics. : 

It is clear that events and developments of 1980 do not lend them- 
selves to easy generalizations, There are many positive things which 
have to be weighed against the negatives. Without more independent 
sources of information on Burma, the observer is unlikely to have all 
the data necessary to draw reliable and irrefutable conclusions. But 
from what we do know, the balance sheet is an uncertain one and both 
optimists and pessimists can find a basis for their particular point of 
view. 


29 Straits Times (Singapore), August 4, 1980. 
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THAILAND. IN 1980: 
CONFRONTATION WITH VIETNAM 
AND THE FALL OF KRIANGSAK 


Larry A. Niksch* 


IN THE EARLY MORNING HOURS of June 23, 1980, 200—300 
Vietnamese soldiers of the 2nd Regiment, 7th Division of the Viet- 
namese Army, crossed the Kampuchea-Thailand border north of the 
town of Aranyaprathet and occupied two Thai villages and two camps 
housing Kampuchean refugees. After more than 24 hours of fighting, in 
which Thai forces committed F—5 jets, helicopter gunships, and tanks, 
the Vietnamese withdrew back across the frontier. According to the 
Thai Supreme Command, Thai forces suffered some 60 casualties, in- 
cluding 22 killed, while 75 Vietnamese were killed. 

There is little question that the Vietnamese action was premedi- 
tated. Captured Vietnamese soldiers disclosed that they had orders to 
advance two kilometers into Thailand and ‘hold positions for five days. 
Thai language interpreters accompanied Vietnamese troops that oc- 
cupied the Thai villages.1 Vietnam has not disclosed its motives for the 
attack, but several reasons can be surmised. Hanoi may have intended 
to block a Thai-initiated refugee return program, test the response of 
the Thai armed forces, and pressure the Thai government into chang- 
ing its policies toward Kampuchea to a position more amenable to Viet- 
namese objectives. 


Diplomacy on the Kampuchea Question 


The Vietnamese incursion pointed up the growing confrontation 


* The views expressed in this article are those of the author and do not 
e reflect those of the Congressional Research Service of the Library of 
ongress, 
_ 1Thai White Paper on Vietnamese Border Incursion, September 3, 1980; Wash- 
ington Post, June 26, 1980; New York Times, June 26, 2980. 
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between Thailand and Vietnam over Kampuchea, and Thai diplomacy 
in 1980 reflected the confrontation. The Thai government labored hard 
to maintain a solid front of ASEAN, China, Japan, the United States, 
and other Western and moderate third world countries in support of its 
position on Kampuchea. Vietnam constantly probed for weak spots in 
this alignment, particularly in the ranks of the ASEAN states. 

Thai policy continued to be founded upon a basic assumption that 
a Vietnamese controlled communist Indochina would pose a funda- 
mental threat to Thailand’s security. Thai officials stated several times 
that Vietnam had designs on Thailand’s northeastern provinces. To 
prevent the emergence of such a threat, Thailand followed the long- 
held objective of an Indochina in which Laos and Kampuchea acted as a 
buffer between Thailand and Vietnamese power. In 1980, this meant a 
strategy aimed at preventing a consolidation of Vietnamese control over 
Kampuchea and ultimately forcing Hanoi to withdraw at least the 
major portion of its forces from that country. It also entailed a close 
relationship with China, which held similar objectives and offered mili- 
tary support to Thailand in case of a Vietnamese attack. 

The Thai approach contained the followed elements: opposition to 
international recognition of the Vietnamese-installed Heng Samrin gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh; insistence that Vietnam withdraw all of its 
forces from Kampuchea and allow the Kampuchean people to choose 
their own government; support for à neutral Kampuchea after a settle- 
ment; and continued material support of the Khmer Rouge and anti- 
communist Khmer Serei resistance forces (reportedly including allowing 
the transit of arms and supplies from China through ‘Thai territory to 
Khmer Rouge forces). Thai officials expressed pessimism that Vietnam 
would alter its position on Kampuchea in the short term, and they 
spoke of a period of three to five years of continued Khmer armed re- 
sistance before Vietnam would be willing to negotiate along these lines.? 

Vietnam’s actions posed an increasing challenge to this policy. 
Early in 1980, Hanoi’s propaganda organs sharpened their attacks on 
‘Thailand for collaborating with China in supporting the Khmer Rouge. 
Vietnamese diplomats emphasized this point in discussions with other 
governments, including Thailand’s ASEAN partners. They argued that 
the threat from China compelled Vietnam to keep an army in Kampu- 
chea and that withdrawal could take place only when this threat ended. 
‘They also spoke in general terms of future cooperation between Viet- 
nam and ASEAN in keeping Southeast Asia free of Chinese influence. 

Vietnam played particularly on the sensitivity of Malaysia and In- 
donesia toward China and the growing concern of these two govern- 
ments over Bangkok’s ties with Beijing. This sensitivity came into full 
view in April when Prime Minister Hussein Onn and President Suharto 
enunciated the “Kuantan principle.” It called for a Vietnam free from 


2 For a description of the Thai government’s objectives, see Bangkok Post, April 
18 and 22, 1980; Washington Post, June 28, 1980. 
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Soviet influence but independent of China; and the two governments 
also offered concessions on Kampuchea including acceptance of a Heng 
Samrin-dominated government if it were. “broader-based,” termination 
of ASEAN support of the Khmer Rouge government of Democratic 
Kampuchea, and a position calling for only a. partial Vietnamese troop 
withdrawal, especially from the Thai border 

Statement of the Kuantan principle produced a visible diplomatic 
struggle between Thailand and Vietnam, with Bangkok seeking to seal 
the apparent crack in ASEAN unity and Hanoi attempting to exploit 
it. In May, both Vietnamese Foreign Minister Thach and Thai Prime 
Minister Prem Tinsulanond visited Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur. Thach 
offered assurances that Vietnam would not attack Thailand, and he 
proposed that Indonesian and Malaysian teams join Laos in observing 
elections in Kampuchea and the situation along the Thai border. Thach 
also expressed interest in a Vietnamese troop pullback from the Thai 
border in return for a cessation of Thai aid to the Khmer Rouge. 

Prem emphasized the importance of ASEAN unity in demanding a 
total Vietnamese withdrawal and resisting international recognition of 
the Heng Samrin regime. He offered two concessions to the Malaysians 
and Indonesians: increased support for antiKhmer Rouge Kampu- 
cheans in the resistance, including possibly Prince Sihanouk, and greaict 
Thai limits on Chinese aid to the Khmer Rouge. 4 

Prem succeeded in patching up ASEAN unity; and Vietnam soon 
reinforced his efforts. Hanoi renewed propaganda attacks. on Thailand; 
and during his visits to Bangkok and Jakarta in late May and June, 
Thach re-emphasized the permanency of the Vietnamese troop presence 
in Kampuchea and rejected any change in the composition of the Phnom 
Penh government. Finally, the incursion of June 23 came on the eve of 
the ASEAN foreign ministers conference. The other ASEAN foreign 
ministers rallied to Thailand’s side. The Thai delegation dictated a 
conference communique which accused Vietnam of premeditated “ag- 
gression” and warned tht any incursion of foreign forces into Thailand 
“directly affects the security of the ASEAN member states.” The com- 
munique also endorsed Thailand’s policy toward Kampuchean refugees 
and its request for the stationing of UN observers on its. side of the 
border with Kampuchea.’ 

‘Thai-Vietnamese diplomacy remained deadlocked after the incur- 
sion. Thailand and ASEAN rejected proposals made by the Vietnamese, 
Laos, and Heng Samrin regimes in July which called for a demilitarized 
zone on both sides of the Thai-Kampuchean border, negotiations be- 
tween the Thai and Heng Samrin governments, ‘Thai action to disarm 


3 Jusuf Wanandi, “An Indonesian View,” Far Eastern. Economic Review, March 
28, 1980, p. 16; K. Das, “The Kuantan Principle,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
April 4, 1980, pp. 12-13. 

4 Richard Nason “Prem Takes Peace Hopes One Step Further,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, May 9, 1980, pp. 12-13. 

5 Radio Kuala Lumpur, June 25, 1980, 
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Kampuchean resistance forces, the relocation of refugee camps in Thai- 
land away from the border, the placing of all international aid to ref- 
ugees under the auspices of the Heng Samrin government, and non- 
ageression treaties between the Indochina states and Thailand. Thai- 
land and the other ASEAN states countered with proposals for a UN- 
supervised DMZ on the Kampuchean side of the border, the stationing 
of UN observers on the Thai side of the frontier, UN-supervised elec- 
tions in Kampuchea, and the establishment of an independent and 
neutral Kampuchea. In October, the ASEAN countries gained ‘over- 
whelming victories in the UN General Assembly for resolutions assur- 
ing the retention of Kampuchea’s UN seat by the government of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea and calling for an international conference on Kam- 
puchea. After meeting with Vietnam’s Thach in early October, Thai 
Foreign Minister Siddhi Sawetsida acknowledged that Bangkok and 
Hanoi were “still far apart” on Kampuchea. ; 

The confrontation took on other aspects after June 23. Thailand 
aparently sought to pressure Vietnam by closing the border to trade 
with Hanoi’s client, Laos, after a shooting incident on the Mekong 
River. The closing, which lasted from July 3 to August 28, hurt the Lao 
economy; ‘Thailand only partially lifted the blockade on the latter date. 
‘The Thai government, on the other hand, showed growing apprehen- 
sion over a steady Vietnamese military buildup in western Kampuchea. 
By early October, there were ten Vietnamese divisions on the Thai bor- 
der supported by tanks, heavy artillery, helicopters, and antiaircraft 

ns. - 
Thailand shored up its relations with China when Siddhi received 
strong Chinese assurances of support against Vietnam during his August 
visit to Beijing. The Thai government also sought Chinese backing for 
a new ASEAN initiative that emerged after the Vietnamese incursion— 
the replacement of the Khmer Rouge leadership of the DK government 
with a noncommunist group in order to assure continued international 
support for the ASEAN position on Kampuchea (and, of course, to 
bolster unity within ASEAN itself). Prime Minister Prem achieved 
only limited results during his trip to China in late October. 'The Chi- 
nese government rejected any revamping of the Khmer Rouge organiza- 
tion and indicated that it would favor little more than a cosmetic 
change of the top leadership of the DK government, The Thai govern- 
ment itself assisted Son Sann’s Khmer People’s National Liberation 
Front in its efforts to unify Khmer Serei elements under its leadership." 

Thailand’s policy toward the Kampuchean refugees was increasing- 
ly affected-by the confrontation with Vietnam. Over 150,000 Kampu: 
chean refugees were in camps inside Thailand, and another 500,000- 
600,000: were just across the border in Kampuchea. Many observers be- 


6 Bangkok Post, October 27, 1980; AFP (Hong Kong), October 22, 1980. 
‘Richard Nations, “Hungry Thousands Face a New Political Threat,” , Far 
Eastern Economic Review, July 25, 1980, pp. 10-11. . 
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lieved that a Thai-UN agreemént in June to allow a voluntary. return 
of refugees to Kampuchea influenced Vietnam to launch the attack of 
June 23, since large elements of those who volunteered to return ap- 
peared to be Khmer Rouge sympathizers. The incursion thwarted the 
plan and may have spurred the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and UNICEF to announce plans to end their refugee aid programs 
othe border by early 1981 since the two organizations complained 
loudly about humanitarian aid going to Khmer Rouge forces. The an- 
nouncement represented a threat to a major element of ‘Thai policy 
toward Kampuchea and to the entire refugee aid effort. The Thai gov- 
ernment labored to have the decision reversed, and it warned the two 
agencies that it might retaliate by not allowing them to use Thai terri- 
tory to send relief supplies directly to Phnom Penh. 


Relations with the United States 


Two objectives governed Thailand’s policy toward the United 
States during 1980; both grew out of the confrontation with Vietnam. 
The Thai government first sought to strengthen security relations with 
Washington and induce the U.S. to demonstrate a more specific com- 
mitment to the defense of Thailand. Secondly, Thailand worked to 
keep overall American policy in line with its strategy of isolating Viet- 
nam and its puppet regime in Phnom Penh. The government attained 
partial success with regard to both goals. 

Thailand began the year having placed orders in ]979 for $400 
million worth of U.S. weapons and military equipment, a four-fold in- 
crease over the amount purchased in 1978. The Thai government saw 
this as an opportunity to probe American intentions toward the security 
relationship, and this desire was reinforced by the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the Vietnamese military buildup in western Kampuchea, 
and pressure from Malaysia and Indonesia for Thailand to place some 
distance between itself and China. Prime Minister Kriangsak pointedly 
expressed the hope for a “more specific” U.S. security commitment dur- 
ing the February visit of U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Richard Hol- 
brooke.’ Thai officials studied ways in which the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty could be revived. Although nothing specific came 
of this idea, discussions did produce a statement from senior U.S. offi- 
cials in Bangkok that the United States would give Thailand “very 
active support” if Vietnam attacked.® 

Vietnam’s June incursion tested the credibility of this pronounce- 
ment. Thailand immediately appealed to Washington for arms and dip- 
lomatic support, and its ASEAN partners seconded the appeals. The 


8 Nayan Chanda, “A Bid to Hold the Mid@le Ground,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, March 7, 1980, p. 27. 
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U.S. response was made more pointed by the actions of the new U.S. 
Secretary of State, Edmund Muskie. Against the advice of President 
Carter and State Department officials, Muskie had accepted an invita- 
tion to attend the ASEAN foreign ministers conference in June. There 
he denounced the Vietnamese action as “aggression” and publicly called 
on the Soviet Union to restrain Hanoi. Muskie sent messages to Wash- 
ington, urging an immediate and substantial U.S. response to Thai- 
land’s request for arms.1? As a result, in early July the Carter adminis- 
tration staged an airlift of $3.5 million of weapons, including 105 mm 
howitzers. It accelerated the delivery of 35 M-48 tanks already pur- 
chased by Thailand, and it sent a military team in July to train Thai 
personnel in the use of U.S.-made anti-tank weapons. Seventh Fleet 
units visited Thailand several times during July, August, and Septem- 
ber. The administration also accepted congressional drafts of security 
assistance legislation, which authorized $70 million in foreign military 
sales credits (FMS) to Thailand in FY 1981—$20 million more than 
the administration had requested. 

The Carter administration emphasized that these moves did not 
signify an intention to reinstate U.S. forces in Thailand on a permanent 
basis.11 Thai officials publicly asserted that they did not expect this, 
but Kriangsak reportedly offered the United States sites on Thailand’s 
west coast for naval bases fronting the Indian Ocean.1? Moreover, “in- 
formed Thai sources” were quoted: as saying that Thailand would like- 
ly ask the United States for combat and transport air support if Vietnam 
launched a major attack into Thailand. 

The question of U.S. political support for Thailand’s Kampuchea 
policy arose in connection with ‘Thai and ASEAN concern that the Car- 
ter administration might drop its backing of continued seating for the 
DK regime in the United Nations in favor of leaving the Kampuchea 
seat unoccupied. U.S. officials reportedly told their Thai and Malaysian 
counterparts early in the year that the United States could not support 
the DK indefinitely and that an alternative approach must be found.1# 
‘The Thai government, therefore, was relieved when the administration 
responded to ASEAN overtures and backed the ASEAN resolutions in 
the UN General Assembly, but the uncertainty of the future American 
position may have influenced ASEAN to adopt the initiative to replace 
the DK leadership with a noncommunist group. 


10 Washington Post, June 28, 1980; John McBeth, “Forewarned and Forearmed,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review, October 3, 1980, p. 20. 

11 New York Times, July 10, 1980. 

32 Richard Nations, “A Dangerous Diplomacy,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
October 10, 1980, p. 14. 

18 Washington Post, July 5, 1980; The Nation Review (Bangkok), December 6, 


14 Richard Nations, “Removing a Block on the Road to Hanoi,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, April 4, 1980, p. 11; Richard Nations, “Flexible Diplomacy from 
Thailand’s New Premier,” Far Eastern Economic Review, April 25, 1980, pp. 10-11. 
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Thailand’s concern extended to the incoming Reagan administra- 
tion, whose attitude toward both China and the Khmer Rouge were 
unclear at the year’s end. Nevertheless, the Thai government seemed 
hopeful that the new administration would increase U.S. support for 
Thailand both militarily and economically and pay greater attention to 
Southeast Asia than had its predecessor. 


Thai Politics 


The fall of Kriangsak Chamanand’s government in February 1980 
was the major event in Thai political life during the year. Kriangsak’s 
fall followed a pattern that had become familiar during the 1970s: un- 
rest among special interest groups in the city of Bangkok which helped 
to spark maneuvering within the military hierarchy against the existing 
government. The lesson was clear: politics in Bangkok still determines 
the success or failure of government in Thailand. 

Economic conditions were at the heart of Kriangsak’s difficulties. 
Rising inflation in 1979 had adversely affected the livelihood of Bang- 
kok’s business and labor sectors. When the government in early Febru- 
ary announced increases in the price of oil products ranging from 24% 
to 60%, labor unrest and agitation by rightist political groups—es- 
pecially the Red Gaur movement—erupted in the city. Businessmen and 
civilian politicians joined in the criticism. ‘The four major opposition 
parties in the lower house of the parliament (Democrat, Social Action, 
Chart Thai, and Prachakorn Thai) launched a move for a no-confidence 
vote on the government’s action. | 

The action of the parties, with whom Kriangsak had never estab- 
lished a close relationship, threatened him with either a direct parlia- 
mentary vote of no-confidence or an embarrassingly close escape. On 
February 29, Kriangsak unexpectedly resigned—an action many ob- 
servers believed came after an erosion of support among political power- 
brokers in the army. 

Prem Tinsulanond, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, suc-` 
ceeded Kriangsak, and he formed one of the broadest-based governments 
ever erected by a Thai soldier-turned-politician. The Democrat, Social’ 
Action, and Chart Thai parties agreed to join the Prem cabinet, thus 
giving him a bloc of more than 180 in the 301]-seat lower house of par- 
liament. The 37-member cabinet was strongly civilian except for posi- 
tions dealing directly with defense and national security. Key among 
the appointees was Boonchu Rojanasatien, president of the Bangkok 
Bank, economic expert, and leading member of the Social Action Party, 
whom Prem made a deputy prime minister to direct economic policy. 
Prem also received important backing from the army, especially among 
younger officers impressed with his reputation for being untainted by- 
corruption and having’ been an effective field commander in northeast 
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Thailand: against communist insurgents. Of special importance, the 
‘Thai king was strongly pro-Prem.® 

The Prem government remained firmly in power until the year’s 
end, but it faced continuing dissatisfaction over inflation and rising 
shortages of essential commodities. Moreover, Prem’s support in the 
army did not prove deep enough to permit him to retire from the post 
of army commander-in-chief and name his deputy, General Sant Chit- 
patima, as his successor. Oposition to Sant within the army forced Prem 
in September to drop his retirement plans and put a measure through 
parliament permitting a five-year extension for army careers under spe- 
cial circumstances. 


Economic Conditions 


Kriangsak’s downfall demonstrated that economic issues represent 
a threat to political stability as great as the government’s handling of 
relations with Vietnam. In 1980, steadily worsening economic condi- 
tions and calls for basic structural reform dominated the economic 
scene. 

Inflation remained a basic problem. Consumer prices increased by 
over 20% in 1980, an increase of over 5%, from the 1979. inflation rate 
and well above the government’s original projection of 11.4%. A trade 
deficit of $3.2 billion was expected for the year, exacerbated by Thai- 
land’s dependence on imported oil. By midyear, shortages had developed 
for essential commodities such as sugar and cement. A major drought 
afflicting the 1979-1980 crop season intensified price hikes for meats 
and vegetables. The one positive factor was overall growth, which was 
projected at 6.3% for the year. 

Boonchu entered the new Prem cabinet touted as an economic 
rationalist who could turn, the situation around, He and his team of 
experts spoke constantly of the need for fundamental structural reform 
of the economy. They emphasized their intention to loosen bureaucratic 
controls on the economy so that market forces could work, provide in- 
centives for exports and the development of export-oriented industries, 
open up most sectors of the economy to foreign private investment, and 
increase agricultural productivity. Boonchu proclaimed a new economic 
order aimed at creating a “Thailand Incorporated.”16 

Boonchu’s views were echoed by three different studies conducted 
during the year. A World Bank economic mission visited Thailand 
shortly after Kriangsak’s resignation and prepared. a confidential report 
which recommended a package of reforms including preferential loans 





15 For an analysis of Prem’s support, see: Asian Wall Street Journal, March 4, 
5, and 15; 1980; Richard Nations, “Prem Balances His Cabinet,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, March 28, 1980, pp. 19-22. ` 

16 Ho Kwon Ping, “Thailand Inc.,” Far Eastern Economic Review, May 28, 1980, 
pp. 40-43; Asian Wall Street Journal, October 15, 1980. 
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for companies involved in the manufacture of goods for exports, general 
reduction of tariffs, and promotion of export-processing zones. ‘The study 
was in connection with a proposed US$1 billion, five-year loan program 
under consideration by the World Bank aimed at developing industry, 
alleviating the energy problem, and generating a flow of income from 
the cities into the countryside.17 

The Thai government’s National Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Board warned in a study submitted to the cabinet that Thailand 
was entering a cycle of growing trade deficits and accelerated borrowing 
of money from overseas in order to offset the deficits. ‘The report pre- 
dicted that Thailand would fall into a “bankrupt position” similar to 
several other third world countries unless the current trends were re- 
versed. A report issued by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok 
voiced similar concerns and asserted that a continued worsening econ- 
omy could affect future political stability. Both studies criticized gov- 
ernment policies of price controls and subsidies that encouraged exces- 
sive spending in both the public and private sectors.18 

The question of whether or not Boonchu will be able to restructure 
the government’s economic policies remained unanswered at year’s end. 
The government removed some price controls in October, but continued 
criticism of Boonchu combined with inflationary pressures suggest that 
he will proceed cautiously toward his goals. 


17 Ho Kwon Ping, “The World Bank Blueprint for Economic Reform,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, May 23, 1980, pp. 43-45. 

18 The Nation Review, October 7, 1980; Asian Wall Street Journal, October 31, 
1980; John BcBeth, “One Bad Forecast After Another,” Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, October 17, 1980, p. 53. 
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INDONESIA IN 1980: 
REGIME FATIGUE? 





Guy J. Pauker 


IN MACRO-ECONOMIC TERMS 1980 was a good year for 
Indonesia. Foreign exchange reserves amounted to at least $7.2 billion. 
The Indonesian government could obtain: commercial loans on the in- 
ternational market at a rate of interest only 0.5% above the London 
interbank rate. Following the Bali meeting of OPEC, held in mid- 
December, the base price of Indonesia’s most popular grade of oil, Minas 
crude, was increased to $35 a barrel, to which surcharges are being added 
for part of the volume sold. Ten years ago the same oil sold for $1.70 a 
barrel., Although Indonesia remains the world’s major rice importer 
because per capita consumption continues to increase, in 1980 produc- 
tion reached a record 20 million tons of husked rice, about 10% more 
than in the previous year. After considerable hesitation and internal 
debate, the Indonesian government raised substantially the highly sub- 
sidized price of domestic fuels without suffering the adverse political 
effects some internal security agencies had feared. 

The next few years promise to favor sustained economic develop- 
ment, although resource transfers from abroad will still be needed, es- 
pecially if net oil export earnings decline after 1985 because of reduced 
production and increased domestic consumption. A World Bank mission 
reported in February 1980 that, according to its projections, Indonesia’s 
foreign exchange revenue from oil and LNG will amount to $17 billion 
in 1985 and earnings from other exports to an additional $14 billion, 
estimates which are probably low in view of recent and future price 
increases for oil and gas. 

Unlike other exporters of petroleum who have been using their 
unexpected affluence to finance economically unsound development 
schemes and to buy sophisticated weapons in excess of their security 
needs and their technological capabilities, the Indonesian government 
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is using its growing resources with prudence and restraint. Both the sec- 
toral distribution of development expenditures and specific projects are 
carefully pondered by President Suharto and his economic. aides. 

Although the political power base of the New Order regime cre- 
ated after the political upheaval of 1965-1966 is the military establish- 
ment, the weapons acquisition program of the services has been re- 
strained and the size of the armed forces has been substantially reduced. 
President Suharto, himself an army general, convinced the officer corps 
early in the New Order period that economic development was the most 
efficient method to achieve and strengthen national security. Only in 
the last few years, prompted first by the emergence of Vietnam as a 
military power superior to the combined capabilities of Indonesia and 
its ASEAN partners—Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand 
—and then by the Vietnamese military invasion and occupation of 
Kampuchea followed by China’s punitive campaign against Vietnam, 
did Indonesia take steps to improve its military capabilities. But the 
modernization program of the Indonesian armed forces is still modest 
compared with the military expenditures of some other petroleum- 
exporting countries. 

The good luck and good judgment which has shaped the economic 
policy of the Suharto regime were desperately needed after a long period 
of neglect and mismanagement of the economy. In the last years of the 
Sukarno regime, the annual rate of inflation exceeded 600%, a com- 
plete paralysis of the country’s productive forces had set in, insolvency 
precluded further credits from abroad, and unemployment reached 
epidemic proportions. The situation seemed hopeless. After four years 
of armed struggle against Dutch colonialism, from 1945 to 1949, during 
which Indonesian guerrillas resorted to scorched earth tactics, destroy- 
ing many valuable economic assets, Indonesia wasted the first two dec- 
ades of its independent existence through widespread incompetence and 
lack of interest at the top in economic development. The infrastructure 
of public facilities inherited from the pre-1942 Dutch colonial period 
crumbled and the country was losing its modest economic assets as rice 
field irrigation systems deteriorated, plantations were neglected, and 
manufacturing and transportation equipment broke down. 

By 1966 annual exports were as low as $500 million. Discarding 
chauvinistic ideology, the Suharto regime decided to create exception- 
ally favorable conditions for foreign capital investments, hoping to in- 
crease rapidly the only available source of foreign exchange revenue— 
the export of petroleum, timber, and minerals—and to promote the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing. Fifteen years later, the results are visible. 
Economic statistics are confirmed by the impressions of trained ob- 
servers who had known Indonesia in the 1950s and 1960s and could tell 
that conditions all across the country were indeed improving. 

Under the New Order, real GDP growth had averaged 7.5% a year, 
a rate at which the total GDP doubles in less than 10 years. Some of this 
growth is of course due to the rising price of petroleum and to inter- 
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national market strength of other Indonesian export commodities, but 
there is also real growth in productivity. Unfortunately, the distribu- 
tion of these growing revenues has been far from equitable and, in the 
words of a 1980 World Bank report, “a significant portion of Indo- 
nesia’s population remain among the poorest in the world.” 

Despite remarkable success with government-sponsored birth con- 
trol, especially in the most overpopulated islands, Java and Bali, the 
population growth rate still averages 2% annually. Even if high export 
earnings continue and sustain a GDP growth rate of 7.5%, average per 
capita income would, at best, increase, at 1979 prices, from $370 in 1979 
to $460 by the end of the current third five-year plan (Repelita II) in 
1984. 

Naturally, averages do not reveal a skewed income distribution. 
According to the latest estimates that were available to the World Bank, 
in 1976 the per capita consumption of 50 million Indonesians was still 
less than $90 a year. Other indicators were equally disturbing. Life 
expectance at birth is still very low by international standards, only 48 
years, which reflect the annual death of 600,000 infants below one year 
of age. Over 100 million people have no access to safe drinking water. 
Almost 30 million people aged 15 and over are illiterate. Daily wages 
in many parts of Indonesia are less than $1.00. 

To cope with these staggering problems, the Indonesian govern- 
ment has followed a consistent strategy. It devoted a first five-year plan 
(Repelita J, 1969-1974) primarily to economic stabilization, agricultural 
development, rehabilitation of the infrastructure, and education. A 
second five-year plan (Repelita II, 1974-1979) made a modest begin- 
ning in seeking to improve the social and economic well-being of the 
population. The number of health centers was quadrupled and more 
than 31,000 new schools were built. Even the number of people living 
below some arbitrarily selected poverty line may have decreased, ac- 
cording to the World Bank report. 

Measuring poverty is technically very difficult and lends itself to 
various statistical manipulations. Using the Fourth and Fifth National 
Social-Economic Surveys, conducted in 1970 and 1976, and a standard 
based on capacity to purchase 240 kilos of rice per person per year in- 
stead of U.S. dollar income figures, some Indonesian analysts have con- 
cluded that the number of people below the poverty line increased from 
31.1 million in 1969-1970 to 39.4 million in 1976 in the rural areas of 
Java. Among the village population of Java, those below the poverty 
line increased from 52% to 61%. 

Fighting poverty and reducing income discrepancies were indeed 
not discussed as explicit goals of economic development during the first 
two five-year plans. But a third five-year plan (Repelita III), initiated 
in April 1979 after lengthy debates among Indonesia’s senior economic 
managers, made equity, in addition to growth and national stability, a 
major goal of what the Indonesian government chose to call the “De- 
velopment Trilogy.” These words do not merely express the remark- 
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able national proclivity for substituting the shadow of slogans for the 
substance of action programs, but reflect a genuine concern among the 
top leadership about the necessity to implement the promise of social 
justice which independence has, until now, failed to deliver. 

The magnitude of the task of helping a vast majority of tndonésia’ S 
145 million people rise above the subsistence level and enjoy some bene- 
fits of modernization is staggering. Resources, skills, and leadership are 
all still in short supply. Indonesia iš not a rich country. Foreign ex- 
change reserves of $7.2 billion amount to only $50 per capita. Indo- 
nesia’s ‘recoverable oil reserves—estimated, conservatively, at about 10 
billion barrels—even at the current price of $35 per barrel amount only 
to about $2400 per capita, ignoring production costs and future popula- 
tion increases. Contrary to the conventional wisdom that Indonesia is 
one of the world’s resource-rich countries, its national patrimony is not 
large considering the capital investments necessary to create one new job: 

And Indonesia needs desperately to provide gainful employment 
opportunities for the many millions of men and women who are cur- 
rently unemployed or underemployed. Furthermore, the World Bank 
estimates that 6.4 million new jobs will have to be created during Repe- 
lita III merely to absorb the young people who will enter the labor 
market during the 1979-1984 period. ‘The 1980 report of the World 
Bank noted that “the plan does not specify in which sectors they will 
be employed nor does it draw any inference with respect to real wage 
developments.” 

In fairness to Indonesia’s economic managers, one should not for- 
get that, despite vastly superior experience and resources, the United 
States has not been successful in fighting stagflation, that “Maoist eco- 
nomics,” so fashionable in some intellectual circles a few years ago, had 
a disastrous impact on China, and that the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European socialist economies live under conditions of perma- 
nent crisis, as currently exemplified by the unrest in Poland. 

Obviously, despite a few success stories, particularly Taiwan, Singa- 
pore, and until recently South Korea, a generation of intellectual efforts 
and practical experimentation has not yet produced universally valid 
models, doctrines, or guidelines for the rapid elimination of poverty. 
Although it has not yet been able to work miracles in reducing poverty, 
the Suharto government deserves credit for avoiding the wasteful use of 
its foreign exchange earnings on extravagant modernization projects, 
glamorous buildings, or the acquisition of sophisticated weapons. 

Even the major financial scandal of the New Order, the near col- 
lapse of Pertamina in 1975 under the burden of debts of $10.5 billion, 
was settled for a fraction of the initial commitments. Although ill- 
advised and probably crooked, the projects which got Pertamina to the 
verge of bankruptcy were mostly for capital investments, and were not 
for frivolous expenditures. Nevertheless, corruption in Indonesia is a 
disturbing and complex problem. 

The Indonesian government has initiated an anticorruption cam- 
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paign (OPSTIB) but caught only a few small fish. Petty corruption is in 
essence a socially harmful form of indirect taxation, which obstructs the 
economic process and many other aspects of public life. It is the result 
of inadequate salaries. Discussing the 1980-1981 state budget, Minister 
J. B. Sumarlin told the press in early 1980 that $3.2 billion (Rp 2 tril- 
lion) were budgeted for the salaries of 2.5 million civil servants. He 
added that this provided for the livelihood of a total of 12.5 million 
people. If so, the average per capita income of all civil servant families 
would amount to only $256, which is less than 70% of the 1979 national 
average of $370. Understandably, those who have “wet” jobs, which in 
Indonesian slang signifies the possibility of extracting some money from 
the public, in contrast to “dry” jobs, which do not offer such oppor- 
tunities, supplement their income by delaying the normal performance 
of their duties until they are paid off, or by creating obstacles to force 
the public to “grease the wheels.” 

Paradoxically, the morally most offensive forms of big time corrup- 
tion, namely, the symbiotic relationship between political power and 
economic entrepreneurship, may not be so harmful to the economic sys- 
tem. Western standards of conflict of interest are relatively new. Tra- 
- ditionally, power and wealth went together at some stage in the develop- 
ment of all societies. At present, in Indonesia, politically influential 
military and civilians, who often lack business skills, help authentic 
entrepreneurs, who are often foreigners or ethnic Chinese, to implement 
projects which would otherwise be obstructed by the graft-seeking lower 
bureaucracy. They also help obtain credits from official sources for 
those most capable of using the money productively. Although incom- 
patible with present Western business ethics, such partnerships prob- 
ably have a positive impact on the process of economic growth. 

Commissions and fees which are illicit under American law can 
also be viewed as a form of growth-inducing capitalist accumulation, if 
the proceeds of such transactions are reinvested in the national econ- 
omy rather than deposited abroad or wasted on conspicous consump- 
tion. Similar practices have played a significant role in the early eco- 
nomic development of the advanced industrial democracies. Their social 
cost has been considerably less than that of the practices prevailing in 
countries with centrally planned economies guided by Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and the ultimate social benefits have been much greater. 

The harm done by corruption in high places is not so much eco- 
nomic as socio-political. It erodes the authority of the ruling elites and 
creates distrust in government. ‘That negative mood spreads like cancer 
through the body politic, lowering its resilience to radicalism. Unlike 
primitive capitalist accumulation in Western societies, which occurred 
before revolutionary techniques had been perfected, contemporary 
Jarge-scale corruption carries the risk of inducing either destabilizing 
radical political upheavals or increasingly harsh repression of its critics 
by the government. : 
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If the facts were publicly known and lucidly analyzed, it would 
probably appear that big-time corruption has only a marginal impact 
on Indonesia’s total process of economic growth. But a few notorious 
cases keep feeding the rumor mills and lend themselves to harmful gen- 
eralizations. Actually, through a judicious allocation of public funds 
by the National Planning Agency (BAPPENAS) and considerable lee- 
way given to free market forces, the mixed economy of the New Order 
is gradually overcoming the legacies of the country’s unhappy economic 

ast. i ' 

: Those impressions are confirmed by a public opinion poll con- 
ducted by the respected Indonesian newsweekly, TEMPO, before the 
35th anniversary of the proclamation of independence, in August 1980. 
TEMPO obtained 495 responses from almost all parts of Indonesia. 
Those polled had at least a junior high school education. Sixty-four 
percent of the respondents were between 15 and 30 years of age. Only 
25% of the total sample were female. TEMPO warned its readers that 
the lowest layers of the people in the rural areas had not been reached, 
but did not explain why it had failed to sample the poorest members 
of the community. 

Asked to compare the economic condition of their household with 
previous years, 71.8% answered that it was better than 15 years ago, 
67.11% better than ten years ago, 55.85% better than five years ago, 
and 31.92%, better than one year ago—a clear trend. About the future 
of the Indonesian economy in general, opinions were more divided: 
30.17% rated it “bleak and disturbing,” 29.52% did not. know, 26.93% 
considered it “bright and good,” and 13.36% saw no difference. 

Asked whether they thought that foreign capital helped advance 
the economy, 45.85% said yes, 34.56% said no, and 19.58% had no 
opinion; 50.8% thought that foreign capital was killing domestic busi- 
ness, but 63.9% thought also that it offered job opportunities; 59.46% 
believed that it drained economic resources, but 50.34% said that for- 
eign capital taught skills. TEMPO concluded that public opinion was 
ambivalent about the role of foreign capital. That traditional values 
are changing in favor of business to the detriment of government jobs 
was indicated by the fact that 76.66% of respondents viewed formal 
education—the established channel into the civil service—as being un- 
able to guarantee their children’s future and 70.05% stated that “cour- 
age to move ahead” was the determining factor for success; 41.68% 
wanted careers in business and industry for themselves and their chil- 
dren, although 31.68% were still favoring government employment. 

When asked what they considered the greatest internal threat facing 
the nation, 43.8% singled out “corruption and abuses of power,” 21.6% 
“the revival of the Communist Party,” 20.2% “the indifference of the 
public,” and 12.2% “divisions and seizure of power.” These replies were 
reinforced by the responses to a question concerning what was most 
urgently needed to give substance to the achievement of independence 
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36.8% answered “clean government,” 26.39% “economic improve- 
ment,” 10.4% “upholding of the law,” 8.09% “education,” 7.32% “po- 
litical life,” and 4.28% “equality and social justice.” Significantly for a 
society which has lived for almost 15 years under military rule, only 
6.48%, considered being a member of the armed forces the most de- 
sirable profession, whereas 19.4% wanted to be economists, 17.36% 
engineers, and 15.26% medical doctors, 

The decision of the Suharto regime, reached in 1966, to make eco- 
nomic development its major national goal is obviously achieving re- 
sults, reflected not only in sustained rates of growth but also in the 
gradual transformation of the national mentality from that of a tradi- 
tional society in which government jobs carried the greatest prestige 
into that of a modernizing capitalist society in which status is achieved 
by success in business. The change has been remarkably fast and may 
result in profound transformations, beneficial to the masses, before the 
end of the century. It may also induce in the intervening years social 
and political tensions that could nullify economic achievements if po- 
litical management is less skillful than economic management and de- 
nies the new social forces opportunities to assert themselves. 

Besides an economy in shambles, the New Order was also bur- 
dened with a disastrous political legacy from the 1945 to 1965 period. 
Indonesia had first experimented with pseudo-parliamentary democra- 
cy, trying to imitate the Dutch political system, the one best known to 
Indonesian politicians. Then, disenchantment with an endless succes- 
sion of cabinet crises and the paralysis of public administration re- 
sulted in the pseudo-authoritarian rule of President Sukarno, who 
banished the political parties hostile to him, played off against each 
other those political forces which courted his favor, and provided some 
compensation for the country’s catastrophic economic deterioration by 
demagogic nationalist agitation and an assertive, personalized foreign 
policy. But his government lacked purpose and direction and wasted 
national energies on rhetoric. 

Eventually Sukarno lost the capacity to play the contending politi- 
cal forces off against each other. In the final clash between the military 
and the Communists, Indonesia was drenched in blood, Sukarno lost 
his position as “president for life,” and the new regime controlled by 
the military inherited a complex and difficult task of political recon- 
struction. 

It is not easy to judge whether the economic technocrats of the New 
Order were luckier and more competent than the regime’s political 
technocrats, or whether political development is a more difficult task 
than economic development, but the events of the year 1980 suggest that 
Indonesia’s political future is less promising than its economic future. 
The government's concern to maintain political stability in order to 
protect the process of economic development has created a pattern of 
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authoritarian intervention in -public life which, although ‘benign by 
comparison with many other developing countries, is probably ampli- 
fying rather than releasing social tensions and political opposition. 

The nine political parties which had survived the Sukarno period 
were forced into forming two artificial coalitions, PDI and PPP, which 
have been unable to develop internal cohesion and are prevented by 
governmental manipulations from acquiring genuine leaders through 
a process of natural selection. The dominant political entity, GOLKAR, 
which is not a political party, originated in 1957 from the army’s at- 
tempt to mobilize various interest groups on a corporatist basis in op- 
position to the Communist Party, which at that time was growing 
rapidly. GOLKAR has no deep roots in society and would probably 
not survive without strong government support. Its function is to pro- 
vide a common emblem for elected and appointed members of Parlia- 
ment who have the government’s confidence. Political stability in the 
last 15 years has been the result not of a representative system support- 
ing the government, but of President Suharto’s wisdom and moderation 
in the use of power and of his capacity to retain the loyalty of the officer 
corps. But civilian political institutions have not developed indepen- 
dent strength that would safeguard continuity despite future leadership 
changes. The formal structure of the state would probably survive but 
the function of its components would change. 

During 1980, political tensions increased within the small elite 
from which national leaders originate: senior military officers, profes- 
sional politicians, influential journalists and academic commentators, 
student leaders, selected businessmen, religious figures. Political discus- 
sions in Indonesia are traditionally devious and obfuscated. The threat 
of reprisals by government agencies has amplified these tendencies in 
the recent past. Suddenly these cultural barriers seem to have broken 
down and harsh words are being exchanged. 

Lengthy disquisitions about the true meaning of Indonesian de- 
mocracy, of the official pancasila ideology, of the 1945 Constitution and 
related matters are in reality the overt manifestation of a power strug- 
gle between the present regime, which would like to remain in control 
following general elections to be held in 1982 and the reelection of 
President Suharto to a fourth term in 1983, and those political figures 
who are denied a share of governmental power at present but would 
like “a piece of the action” or are genuinely anxious to promote their 
moral and religious values or their reformist ideas. 

All sides seem to believe that without the support of the armed 
forces the present regime would not be able to retain control of its 
tame, hand-picked Parliament and of the even more docile People’s 
Consultative Assembly, whose major task is to meet at five year inter- 
vals, reelect the president, and approve the “Guidelines of State Policy” 
prepared by the executive. Much of the political discussions of 1980 re- 
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volved around the role of the armed forces in the 1982 elections: Should 
they remain completely neutral or support the government’s GOLKAR 
candidates? 

Hidden behind this debate, which merely reflects the classic dilem- 
ma of an authoritarian regime that wants to maintain democratic ap- 
pearances, is a deeper, characteristically Indonesian issue, which has 
plagued the political life of that country throughout its history. Nom- 
inally. the largest Moslem country in the world, Indonesia is in fact 
divided among “clerical” and “anticlerical” elements—to use an anal- 
ogy from Catholic Western European countries such as France and 
Italy. Moslem politicians enjoy genuine popular support among those 
who truly follow the tenets of Islam. Their potential power is feared 
by the nominally Moslem “anticlerical” leaders, who suspect them of 
harboring secret plans to establish a theocratic state and impose their 
fanatic beliefs.on those who do not wish to comply with the tenets of 
Islam. 

The events of the last two years in Iran may have strengthened 
these fears, but they go back to the early days of the armed struggle for 
independence, when Moslem armed units under their own commanders 
challenged the authority of the secular state and inflicted for many 
years severe casualties on the armed forces in various parts of the archi- 
pelago, while fighting for Darul Islam (the Islamic State). The obses- 
sive emphasis on pancastla, the Five Principles which do include “Be- 
lief in One God,” is to a large extent an indirect warning and the ex- 
pression of genuine concern that not only a Marxist state but also an 
Islamic state is unacceptable to the ruling elite. 

Early in 1980 a heated political debate in and around Parliament 
was focused on the Draft Amendment of the General Election Law in- 
troduced in October 1979. On February 20, twenty-six very prominent 
public figures, including Moslem political leaders, Nationalist Party 
personalities, and highly respected retired military officers, submitted a 
petition to Parliament and to the government concerning the general 
elections. ‘They stated that “the transition period that has been going 
on from the birth of the New Order in 1965 up to 1980 is long enough,” 
and that a general election held sincerely, honestly, and clearly “is the 
one and only legal way [to elect] a legitimate government.” Ignoring 
these and other pressures, the government-controlled majority in Par- 
liament adopted the proposed electoral law on March 2. Avoiding a 
formal showdown, which they would have lost anyhow, the 50 members 
of Parliament from the powerful Moslem Nahdatul Ulama, elected as 
part of the government-imposed PPP coalition of four Moslem parties, 
refused to attend the session. The political parties had fought for 
greater representation and fewer appointed members and had lost. 

On March 27, addressing the Armed Forces Commanders at their 
annual meeting in Pakanbaru, President Suharto asked them “to en- 
hance vigilance . . . to guarantee the survival of political democracy and 
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economic democracy based on Pancasila.” He reminded the senior offi- 
cers that in the past “groups that were greatly influenced by their re- 
spective ideologies [tried] to impose their will on other groups by force” 
and ended his remarks by telling the armed forces commanders that in 
defense of the 1945 Constitution and pancasila “if necessary we must 
take up arms.” 

This call to arms against the opposition was followed on April 16 
by another speech, on the occasion of the 28th anniversary of the Army 
Red Berets (RPKAD) at Cijantung near Jakarta. Denouncing rumors 
that his wife is receiving commissions and denying gossip that he had 
an affair with a well-known movie actress, Suharto remarked: “Probably 
they think I am being the major obstacle to their political design. So I 
must be eliminated.” He then spoke again about the necessity to defend 
the 1945 Constitution and pancasila, and added “We must face the 
threat of arms with the force of arms.” 

On May 5 a petition entitled “Expression of Concern,” signed by 
50 prominent citizens, including some of the signatories of the Feb- 
ruary 20 petition concerning the electoral law, was submitted to Parlia- 
ment. Using unusually blunt language, the authors stated that they were 
disturbed by President Suharto’s speeches of March 27 and April 16, 
which “‘misinterpret[ed] Pancasila so that it can be used as a means to 
threaten political enemies,” “invite the Armed Forces to take sides, not 
to stand above all social groups,” and “give the impression that someone 
considers himself the personification of Pancasila, so that every piece of 
rumor about him is interpreted as an anti-Pancasila attitude.” 

Some Indonesian newspapers mentioned the petition in guarded 
words in late May, without revealing its content—a clear indication that 
the media had been warned not to provide publicity to the critics of 
the regime who represented the whole spectrum of legitimate opposi- 
tion, not merely the Moslem forces. But it was only on July 16 that 
Jakarta newspapers published the full text of the “Expression of Con- 
cern,” after 19 members of Parliament wrote a letter to the president 
on July 5. These members of the opposition asked Suharto whether he 
agreed with them that very important issues had been raised, which 
ought to get the attention of all parties and that the Indonesian people 
deserved to receive complete and detailed information and explanations 
on the matters raised. Two of the signatories of the letter to the pres- 
ident were members of the PDI faction (Indonesian Democratic Party) 
and 17 were members of the PPP faction (United Development Party). 

President Suharto did not answer the letter of the opposition mem- 
bers of Parliament directly. His reply came in the Address of State he 
gave to the House of Representatives on the eve of the 35th Indepen- 
dence Day, August 17. He stated that “to materialize the progress and. 
prosperity that is our ideal, the one and only way for us to take is to im- 
plement development; in order to implement development, we must all 
be able to maintain dynamic national stability.” He explained that by 
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“dynamic stability” he means that “the voice of sovereign and honest 
people is channeled in an orderly way in keeping with the methods that 
are made available and that are appointed by the 1945 Constitution.” 
Later in the Address of State, President Suharto made the following 
revealing comment: 


Political development is a very difficult part of the development of the 
nation in its entirety! Therefore it calls for the determination and 
patience of us all. We need to understand that we do not possess a 
stable tradition yet for giving substance to and for determining the 
forms of all the important aspécts of the practice of the political life. 
We are still trying to find the right balance between freedom and re- 
sponsibility, between the interests of the individual and those of the 
group on the one hand and on the other of public interests and national 
interests. 


The Suharto regime’s dilemmi is genuine, but the forces. of social 
change stirring in Indonesia will make it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain “dynamic stability”—i.e., unchallenged acceptance of the govern- 
ment’s policies. During 1980 tensions between university students and 
the Department of Education and Culture increased, as elected student 
councils were replaced by representatives appointed by academic author- 
ities, who were ignored by many students at the country’s most pres- 
tigious institutions of higher learning. While treating government offi- 
cials who came to talk to them with contempt, students invited to their 
campuses prestigious personalities known for their oppọsition to the 
government. 

Although these incidents did not involye massive use of force and 
the military seem careful to avoid bloodshed when dealing with stu- 
dents, there is little doubt that bad feelings toward the Suharto regime 
prevail on campuses. On October 25, for instance, a panel discussion at 
the University of Indonesia student center was broken up by soldiers 
and plainclothes security guards because General A. H. Nasution, one 
of the signatories of the February 20 and May 5 petitions to Parliament, 
had been invited to attend. Fourteen students were injured and the 
building was damaged. . 

A more disturbing indicator of social tensions was the anti-Chinese 
riots which started on November 19 in Solo in Central Java with a fight 
between the son of a wealthy Chinese and an Indonesian student. For 
three days thousands of young Javanese terrorized the Chinese business 
district, wrecking shops, homes, and cars. Indonesian troops sought to 
quell the riot and one of the youths was killed. The authorities tried to 
black out all news of the violence, but the riots had spread by Novem- 
ber 24 to Semarang, which has one of the oldest and most respected 
Chinese communities in Indonesia. The troops were unable to protect 
the 100,000 Chinese, who again suffered property damage, although the 
only two lives lost were rioters killed by troops that panicked. Then the 
riots spread to other Javanese towns, including Pekalongan, Kudus, 
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Magelang, and some smaller towns. Troops were flown in-by C130 Her- 
cules transports and night curfews were reinforced through early De- 
cember; when the situation finally calmed down. The Commander of 
the Diponegoro Military Region VII (Central Java) stated publicly that 
not only students but criminal elements, working in groups, were in- 
volved, seeking loot. : 

On December 3 General Yoga Sugama, head of BAKIN, the State 
Intelligence Coordinating Board, briefed a committee of Parliament in 
a closed session, telling them that a total of eight Javanese youth, but 
no Chinese, had been killed and 14 had been wounded. More than 680 
persons had been arrested, and 240 Chinese shops, 230 homes, -23 fac- 
tories, 32 office buildings, and one school had been damaged. 

The same evening the student who had started the fight in Solo 
and two of his friends appeared on television to explain how the riots 
began and to apologizé for their misdeeds. Unlike many other govern- 
ments, which encouraged nationalist excesses against religious, ethnic, 
or racial minorities, there is no doubt that the present Indonesian gov- 
ernment tries to maintain harmony in the complex Indonesian national 
community and protects threatened minorities. ‘The New Order has 
brought more security to Indonesian Chinese than they enjoyed previ- 
ously. 

In March new regulations were issued simplifying the procedures 
required for Chinese residents to acquire Indonesian citizenship. There 
are between 3.5 and 4 million persons of Chinese origin in Indonesia, 
of which about 2.5 million are Indonesian citizens. Concerning the rest, 
estimates vary considerably on how many are citizens of the People’s 
Republic of China and how many are stateless. The Indonesian govern- 
ment wishes to reduce the number of those who could invoke Beijing’s 
protection, before normalizing diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Fear of “the threat from the North,” as China has been referred 
to for many years in Indonesian military circles, is a constant factor in 
the thinking of Indonesian national security planners and strategic an- 
alysts, despite their awareness of China’s present military weakness. In 
the early part of 1980 long-term projections concerning China as a fu- 
ture threat had prompted Indonesia and Malaysia to explore the pos- 
sibility of some accommodation with Vietnam, as a potentially useful 
factor in the containment of Chinese hegemonial aspirations in the 
South China Sea and Southeast Asia. 

Some strategic analysts in Jakarta were arguing privately that fol- 
lowing the disappearance of the American anti-Chinese deterrent and 
the gradual emergence of a Sino-Japanese-American coalition against 
the Soviet Union, which might be willing to recognize Chinese hege- 
mony in the region. Southeast Asia may benefit from a Soviet-supported 
and Vietnamese-led strong Indochina. These views were rejected by 
Thailand and Singapore, who viewed Vietnam and the Soviet Union as 
a more immediate and dangerous threat than China. 
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Rumors about dissenting threat perceptions within ASEAN ceased 
following a Vietnamese attack on Thai border areas on June 23. The 
ASEAN foreign ministers, holding their regular annual meeting in Ku- 
ala Lumpur two days after the Vietnamese attack, felt compelled to 
close ranks and pledge firm support for and solidarity with Thailand. 
The joint diplomatic efforts of ASEAN resulted on October 13 in a 
vote of 74 to 35 with 32 abstentions in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in favor.of the continued seating of the Khmer Rouge 
government as the legitimate representative of Kampuchea. . 

In his August 16 Address of State, President Suharto spelled out 
Indonesia’s official position: | ; 


Whilst the question of Kampuchea is still not finished, conditions have 
been worsened by blatant disturbances to the integrity of Thailand’s 
territory. No matter what the excuse may be, we cannot justify disturb- 
ances by another country to the sovereignty of a state and the integrity 
of its territory. As a fellow member of ASEAN we give our fullest sup- 
port to Thailand’s right to defend the integrity of the security of its 
state. Our stand over the question of Kampuchea is extremely clear, 
namely all foreign troops should’ be withdrawn from there. 


While Indonesia has abstained from promising military assistance 
to its ASEAN partners, it is obviously seeking to overcome its own mili- 
tary weakness and to give some teeth to its nonaligned foreign policy. 
The state budget for 1980-1981 includes $2 billion for the department 
of defense, or about 12.8% of the total annual budget. The 1979-1983 
Strategic Plan (Renstra IT) seeks to combine “universal people’s de- 
fense” (Hankamrata) with professionalism. One ‘hundred army bat- 
talions are to be combat-ready by 1980-1981. l 

In early February, Defense Minister General M. Jusuf had in- 
formed Comission I (Defense-Security and Foreign Affairs) of Parlia- 
ment that a massive combined military exercise involving 30,000 troops 
would be held in the South China'Sea-—“the gate to Indonesia.” Gen- 
eral Jusuf added that eventually combat in that area may become in- 
evitable, especially since oil fields had been found from the Natuna 
Islands to the coast of Sumatra. A few days later, Vietnamese Deputy 
Foreign Minister Phan Hien stated in an interview with Agence France 
Presse that Vietnam’s conflict with Indonesia on determining the con- 
tinental shelf boundary between the two countries in the South China 
Sea will by no means develop into an armed conflict. The deeper mean- 
ing of these two statements is that a regional balance in Southeast Asia 
can be achieved -without having the region remain a conflict arena for 
the major external powers—if Indonesia can achieve and maintain 
military parity with Vietnam. 
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MALAYSIA IN 1980: - 
SIGNALS TO WATCH 





Fred R. von der Mehden 


NINETEEN EIGHTY was a year of few major changes in 
the Malaysian political or economic system, but several events were 
signals of future problems. Compared with most other Third World 
states, Malaysia appears politically stable, economically prosperous, and 
seemingly without serious international complications. Without deny- 
ing. the fundamental validity of these assessments, it is important to 
highlight underlying problems that may precipitate future difficulties. 


Politics 


Politically, the ruling National Front (NF) started the year with 
a firm hold at the national and state levels. As a result of the 1978 elec- 
tions, it held 94 of 114 Parliamentary seats from Peninsula Malaysia and 
23 of 24 seats from Sabah and Sarawak. At the state level, the Front 
controlled 243 of 312 seats on the Peninsula. In 1980 those figures did 
not change appreciably, but party politics, isolated acts of violence, and 
religious issues underscored the fragility and communal basis of Malay- 
sian politics. 

On one level the domination of the National Front continued as 
its candidates won against external and internal challenges. Certainly, 
three elections showed Front efforts to break the back of the opposition. 
The year began with what could have been a minor by-election for. a 
state legislative seat in Bukit Raya, Kedah, which had been won previ- 
ously by a Party Islam (PI) candidate by 1,000 votes. However, the 
Front leadership sought to bury the traditional Islamic party which had 
been badly hurt in the 1978 elections. The candidate of the United 
Malay National Organization (UMNO, the dominant force in the 
Front) received considerable attention from the government with con- 
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stant visitation by party leaders and an active campaign to portray the 
PI as part of an Islamic fanaticism reminiscent of Iran. Ultimately, the 
April election brought victory to the Front with a majority of 69 votes 
out of 13,608 cast, support in part coming from Chinese who feared 
Islamic fanaticism. 

In July an internal threat arose when the government candidate for 
the presidency of the UMNO Youth, Hadji Suhaimi Kamaruddin, was 
challenged by his uncle, formér Youth President, and Mentri Besar of 
Selangor, Datuk Harun Idris. Preceding the battle, there had been 
lengthy internal bickering within UMNO as it went through divisional 
elections, the results of which were a mixed blessing for the leadership. 
Although in jail on corruption charges, Harun waged a strong fight, 
ultimately losing but with 43.6% of the vote. Front politicians had 
hoped this defeat would seal his fall from power, but Harun’s sup- 
porters considered the narrowness of the loss a signal of his continued 
strength. : 

Finally, the Front won a former independent seat in.a by-election 
for the Penang Assembly by a 554 majority out of 19,777 votes cast. 
In American-style electioneering, the government poured large amounts 
of money into the area, in one case granting US$270,000 to schools. 
Opponents charged that the Front spent US$925,000 altogether and 
predicted other “bought” elections. 

Each of these votes displayed successful attempts by the NF to gain 
or maintain dominance over the political system. No one now expects 
serious inroads into that power base, but none of these elections were 
easy, and all showed that the opposition was still capable of mounting 
substantial challenge. 

Islamic “fanaticism” remained as the most vital communal politi- 
ca] issue, although such issues as language, Malay rights, and education 
continued to be important (even a debate over who founded Kuala 
Lumpur had its Chinese and Malay advocates). Yét, it was the actions 
of Moslem organizations and the reactions of the government that held 
the spotlight. ‘Throughout the year, there were constant warnings about 
the dangers of Islamic extremism by the King, sultans, the prime min- 
ister, and the Malay and Chinese leaders of the Front. Religious “radi- 
cals” were accused of sowing the seeds of disunity, practicing and pro- 
moting non-Islamic or false precepts, furthering communal violence, 
and destroying the economic and social fundations of the nation, there- 
by fostering a return to colonialism. 

The objects of these attacks were the traditional PI religious party 
opposition, small extremist elements, and, most particularly, funda- 
mentalist groups, such as Anwar Ibrahim's Islamic youth organization, 
ABIM. Government fears were both political and national as the Front 
saw the danger of incipient competition within the Malay-Islamic pop- 
ulation and a weakening of the nation’s delicate communal balance. To 
add to these worries, the leadership of the largely Chinese DAP and 
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ABIM exchanged visits at national meetings, although both denied 
plans for political cooperation. While neither the fears of the Front 
nor the expectations of the’ Moslem organizations appear fully war- 
ranted, the rising sense of Islamic identity has become a major political 
force in Malaysia. 

If there were fundamental differences over the proper role of Islam 
in the state, there was little debate over the use of violence to achieve 
religious goals. During the past several years the government has found 
it mecessary to deal with Moslem desecrations of Hindu temples, and 
early in 1980 there was a raid on a Buddhist temple in Penang. How- 
ever, on October 16 the country was outraged by an attack on a police 
station by a small fanatical Moslem sect. In what was described as a 
“suicide raid,” 15 white-robed men brandishing swords and knives and 
declaring “Allah is Great” injured 23 police and civilians. Eight at- 
tackers were killed and the rest captured. Although this was a fringe 
group, apparently not connected to other fundamentalist organizations, 
the incident fed government fears of growing Islamic revivalism. It also 
gave greater credence to Front efforts to characterize the entire move- 
ment as fanatical and dangerous to national security. In the weeks fol- 
lowing, politicians called for constitutional controls over fanatical. re- 
ligious movements and a good deal of introspection on the role of “de- 
viants” in Islam. 

Desirous of controlling incipient opposition, the government moved 
to limit the actions of students, nonviolent Islamic movements, and 
labor..Students were constantly warned not to participate in illegal or 
unsanctioned public acts, whether at home or abroad. The government 
also sought to restrict religious organizations which might fan the flames 
of Islamic fundamentalism. In a ruling directed against ABIM and An- 
war Ibrahim, the association was told to cut off formal ties with inter- 
national organizations and spokesmen for religious elements expressed 
fear of possible employment of the sedition acts. Problems that can arise 
became apparent in November when the reformist group, Aliran, 
headed by Chandra Muzaffar, a lecturer at the University Sains Malay- 
sia, was threatened with deregulation. Its criticism of civil service pay 
raises was termed “libel to confuse the general public.” 

A major target of the government in 1980 was organized labor 
against whom a series of draconian regulations were proposed. Reasons 
for this effort can probably be found in a combination of reactions 
against an earlier MAS (the national airline) strike and an effort to 
ward off future labor-political party combinations. The law passed by 
Parliament in April provided the government with powers to mediate 
disputes, suspend unions for security reasons, prohibit union funds for 
political purposes, and initiate criminal proceedings for illegal strikes 
and lockouts, Dropped from the final bill or “clarified” were proposals 
to remove the restrictions from court appeals, allow arrest without war- 
rant against anyone suspected of breaking labor laws, prohibit unionists 
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from politics, and invalidate strikes for a series of specific reasons. As 
might be expected, labor met these measures with considerable opposi- 
tion, although a general strike was averted. 


Economic Issues 


In economic terms Malaysia appears to be one of the most for- 
tunate states in the region. The Bank Negara reported that in 1979 the 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) reached 8.5%, an increase of .9% over 
1978. A strong export economy based upon rubber, tin, palm oil, and 
tropical woods brought an increase of 38.9% in the dollar value of ex- 
ports. In 1980 high prices for those primary products continued and, 
when combined with greater petroleum exploitation and industrializa- 
tion, the government could afford to be optimistic. At the end of the 
third quarter, Finance Minister Tengku Razaleigh projected a 7.8% 
growth in the GDP for 1980. Even greater expansion was expected in 
the future as Deputy Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir predicted that Ma- 
laysia would no longer be a “Lesser Developed Country” by 1990. _ 

However, there were small cracks appearing in this impressive 
facade. Worldwide inflation had largely escaped Malaysia in the previ- 
ous years, attaining only 3.6% in 1979. Although projections for 1980 
were approximately 6% to 7%, inflation was still well below industrial 
states such as the United States and the United Kingdom. Constant 
warnings from government officials did not halt rises in the prices of 
Important items such as condensed milk and petroleum products, nor 
did it stop 14% to 28% salary increases (plus allowances) for civil ser- 
vants and a doubling of allowances for Members of Parliament. 

Other problems arose from long-standing government efforts to 
aid the Malays through the New Economic Policy (NEP) and rural- 
targeted programs. The old arguments over the equity and economic 
effectiveness of the NEP continued with the political leadership at- 
tempting both to assuage fears of the Chinese and Indians and satisfy 
the demands of bumiputra (“sons of the soil,” primarily Malays) seeking 
to catch up with the other communities. To the Chinese and Indians, 
UMNO’s Economic Bureau Chairman Ghafar Baba declared that the 
government could not slow economic progress to allow the bumiputra 
to catch up,? and there were reports that planning for the next Five 
Year Plan emphasized clarification of the NEP as not directed against 
any one race. To the Malays the Deputy Prime Minister stated that they 
should not seek too high a target but that economic progress was not 
acceptable if it meant the perpetuation of the old order.? In terms of 
specific policies, the sale of shares to individual bumiputra was halted 
because the bumiputra tended to relinquish them. to non-Malays. More 
importantly, the government declared that as a sign of faith in private 
enterprise it would divest itself of most of its shares, although there is 
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some question as to the availability of bumiputra capital to- purchase 
them. 

The government attempted to keep the NEP out of politics with 
the Prime Minister noting the danger of its being a factor in racial 
tension. However, the issue is obviously too attractive to politicians 
across the political spectrum and within the UMNO in particular, so 
inflammatory statements resulted. Most: serious have been declarations 
that the goal of ownership by bumiputra in 1990 should more accur- 
ately reflect their actual 51% of the population rather than the 30% 
presently accepted, and statements by the President of the UMNO Youth 
that the non-bumiputra should be limited in their economic activities. 
While both of these goals were disowned ‘by the Prime Minister and 
other government ministers, the politics of accommodation were further 
threatened. 

A signal that all was not well occurred in January when some 
10,000 farmers participated in a day-long demonstration in Alor Star 
that was accompanied by minor violence. This is Malaysia’s rice bowl 
and the region of MUDA, the country’s model agricultural development 
scheme. The immediate reason for these activities was confusion over a 
new payment plan for rice subsidies that substituted a redeemable 
coupon for cash. The long-term factors were based upon rival dissatis- 
faction with slow economic progress and feelings of relative deprivation 
in an expanding economy. In addition both the Party Islam and the far 
left had been taking political advantage of farmer dissatisfaction. In- 
itially, the government seriously overreacted, but ultimately gave the 
farmers the option of obtaining immediate cash and moved to solve 
some of the region's long-range problems. ' 


Foreign Affairs 


Malaysian foreign policy in 1980 was dominated by regional issues 
and most particularly by events centering on Indochina.* At the same 
time Malaysia continued to expand its relations across ideological boun- 
daries, establishing new agreements with such diverse states as Rumania, 
South Korea, and East Germany. However, Indochina remained at the 
center of its thinking. In mid-1979 there had been 76,000 Indochinese 
refugees in Malaysia and although by mid-November 1980 the number 
was down to 13,180, the decrease was not as rapid as either the govern- 
ment or populace wanted. ‘The refugee problem had been a constant 
irritant with many Malaysians who view the boat people to be a plot 
both to upset the nation’s delicate racial balance and establish a “‘fifth 
column.” The refugees were not a major financial burden since most 
costs were picked up by international agencies. 

More serious was the problem of Vietnamese intentions backed by 


cae >For an analysis of the background to this situation, see Hans H. Indorf 
v P A Preoccupation With Security,” Asian Survey, 20:2 (February 1980), 
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Soviet power. Malaysia continued. to join with other ASEAN states in 
recognizing the exiled Pol Pot regime, condemning what it perceived to 
be a Vietnamese-backed puppet government in Phnom Penh and calling 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops from the area. With President 
Suharto of Indonesia, Prime Minister Onn formulated the “Kuantan 
Formula” calling for a Cambodia free from both Chinese and Russian 
influence. However, like its neighbors, Kuala Lumpur was frustrated in 
its efforts to bring peace to the region and was particularly unhappy 
with the Vietnamese incursion into Thailand in June just days before 
an ASEAN meeting. 

In September 1979 the Prime Minister had gone to Moscow in 
hopes of developing relations with the Soviet Union and obtaining 
Russian aid in solving the Indochinese crisis. However, 1980 found 
Malaysia considering China a more likely protector of the territorial 
integrity of noncommunist states in the region as Beijing promised to 
“punish” Hanoi again if it followed an expansionist course. In contrast, 
the Soviet Union was perceived as providing aid to Hanoi in the midst 
of the conflict, developing intelligence and perhaps military installa- 
tions at Danang, Cam Ranh Bay, Bien Hoa, and Ton Son Nhut, carry- 
ing out naval maneuvers in the Indian Ocean, and reportedly perma- 
nently stationing nuclear submarines in the Straits of Malacca. 

The Malaysian government continued to follow a cautious path re- 
garding the invasion of Afghanistan. On the one hand, it condemned 
Soviet actions both unilaterally and in conjunction with the United 
Nations and fellow Islamic states. While the Afghan affair was not per- 
ceived as an immediate danger, the Prime Minister compared it to the 
Vietnamese movement into Kampuchea, criticizing both as against the 
United Nations Charter and dangerous precedents “which makes small 
nations extremely vulnerable to the interference, manipulations, and 
might of outside states.”# On the other hand, the government did not 
want to give a “cause celebre” to domestic Islamic groups such as ABIM, 
so it attempted to dampen public demonstrations that might strengthen 
these organizations and at the same time showed disapproval of the in- 
vasion itself. 

A final set of international issues facing the Malaysian government 
is one which has become increasingly important to Third World states 
~~.¢., territorial waters. In the period from 1977 to 1980, most South- 
east Asian countries established the 200 mile offshore economic zone. In 
January the Malaysian government gazetted a map delineating areas 
under its jurisdiction and demarcating its territorial waters as 12 miles 
offshore. The map brought into question boundary lines and the own- 
ership of islands between Malaysia and all its neighbors. Among spe- 
cific islands that became targets of negotiation in 1980 were Pulau Kecul 
Amboyna (with Vietnam), Pulau Batu Puteh, the home of the Hors- 
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burgh Lighthouse (with Singapore), and a group near Tawau in Sabah 
(with Indonesia). =. 05 8 eee ce Te. oe 

In late April Malaysia declared a 200 mile (320) km) exclusive ter- 
ritorial ‘zone, giving it sovereignty over the exploitation, exploration, 
conservation, and management of living resources in the area covered. 
Fishermen traditionally working these waters would be allowed to con- 
tinue, dependent upon conditions such as the availability of surplus fish. 
Negotiations took place with neighbors to resolve conflicting claims and 
ASEAN has taken up the issue. 


Defense Policies 


Tension in the region brought about by conflicts emanating from 
events surrounding Indochina accelerated Malaysian efforts to expand 
and modernize the country’s armed forces. These developments in part 
refiected the continued communist insurgency on the Thai border, but 
the level of fighting in recent years has remained comparatively low 
with casualties among communists and government forces relatively 
small. Nor did the expansion appear to result from reactions to the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan. In fact, the Prime Minister noted that Malaysian 
forces could only respond to regional dangers and that aggression from 
the outside would have to be met by international aid. 

Whatever the primary reasons for the buildup, 1980 saw an in- 
creased emphasis on military needs. The army is to grow to 80,000 from 
its present 56,000, the navy will more than double to 15,000 by 1983, 
and the air force is expanding. In addition, there were plans to have 
one national defense volunteer for every regular member of the armed 
forces. New equipment, training, and bases were also implemented. ‘The 
army added its first tank corps and considered personnel carriers and 
self-propelled artillery. The air force bought some 88 new planes, in- 
cluding 22 U.S. Sky Hawk A4-1 fighter bombers, and has started build- 
ing a new base at Subang. The navy was looking toward the purchase 
of mine sweepers and long range corvettes, in part to patrol the coun- 
try’s new 200-mile economic zone. 

This expansion is not without its problems. On a purely military 
basis there are questions as to whether Malaysia has sufficient commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers to train a much enlarged force. 
More serious is the problem of paying for these increased military ex- 
penditures while continuing economic and social development prog- 
rams. Ihe Prime Minister has warned his party supporters that sacri- 
fice will be necessary if the country is to be prepared to meet “regional 
turmoil.” While the Malaysian economy is more capable of implement- 
ing a “guns and butter” policy than most Southeast Asian states, it is 
not a particularly attractive platform to Malay politicians attempting 
to satisfy their poorer constituents. 

Thus, Malaysia has entered the eighties with a comparatively solid 
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political and economic foundation. However, it continues to face the 
communal problems attendant at its birth a generation ago. The fears 
that these would rent the fabric of Malaysian society have proved 
groundless, but the heightened sense of Islamic and Malay identity need 
to be watched with care. 


FRED R. VON DER MEHDEN is A. Thomas Professor of Political Science at Rice 
University, Houston, Texas. 





SINGAPORE IN 1980: 
INSTITUTIONALIZING SYSTEM . 
MAINTENANCE 


Chee-Meow Seah 


THE YEAR 1980 was a significant one for Singapore. Al- 
though many of the developments were continuations of previous poli- 
cies, 1980 could be regarded as a “watershed year” because the island- 
republic moved from the immediate task of system creation to system 
maintenance and adaptation. The second generation leaders were given 
even more exposure to the task of statecraft. The economy has moved 
more positively into the realm of high technology, dubbed in some sec- 
tors of Singapore as the Second Industrial Revolution. Even the sensi- 
tive problems of integrating into a political community Singapore's 
polyglot groupings seemed to have been settled so that Premier Lee 
Kwan Yew was able to say in an affirmative manner that “we are be- 
coming one people, much sooner than I had dared to hope.”! The task 
henceforth would be to “safeguard and foster this growing unity.’’? The 
return of the People’s Party (PAP) in the December general election— 
the fourth time in succession that the party won all the seats—reafiirmed 
the feeling of popular contentment with the government’s programs by 
reflecting the people’s strong degree of identification with the PAP’s 
policies, “which have brought about continuing stability and prosperity. 

This article examines the major developments that took place in 
1980 and relates them to the overall theme of system maintenance and 
adaptation. This does not mean that the political leadership was not 
conscious of the peculiar constraints of the city-state and its sensitivity 
to exogenous events. Indeed, far too often, the leadership continued to 


1980) ae Minister’s Hari Raya Pusas Message 1980 in Speeches, 4:3 (September 
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reiterate the fragility of a resource-lacking city-state and the premium 
on hard work to consolidate the gains Singapore has achieved thus far. 
The decision to call for a general election—even though the ruling 
party’s mandate could go on for at least another year—reflected the 
concern to “clear the decks” so as to brace for the uncertainties of the 
immediate future. In short, there could be no room for complacency. 


Domestic Developments | 

Moves in the direction of institutionalizirig system maintenance 
became: pronounced in 1980. At the rally marking the 25th anniver- 
ary of the PAP, the prime minister and secretary-general of the 
party reiterated the rationale for accelerating the pace of leadership 
succession.® ‘The “first liners” would eventually have to give way but not 
before “second liners” could be found. The constraints of a small coun- 
try and a small population base adversely affected the quality of po- 
litical recruitment. The first liners, according to the prime minister, 
were tapped from a bigger area and indeed most of them were not born 
in Singapore. On the other hand, the newer or second generation lead- 
ers would be mainly, if not. exclusively, Singapore-born. Indeed, six of 
the seven second liners he named were born in Singapore. ‘To. the pre- 
mier, it was imperative to secure good leaders notwithstanding the in- 
herent problems. ‘To quote: 


When. you throw the net for big fish, the bigger the pond, the bigger the 
fish. The net that brought in this (his) generation was thrown in a big 
sea that stretched across Malaysia, to South China, to South India, to 
Jaffna, Ceylon... . Now we are throwing the net into a small pond. It 
is. going to catch less big fish. This is the answer to the puzzle which I 
hit upon in the middle first half of thé 1970s. Hence, this active drive to 
look for leaders because leadership is more than just ability..It is a 
combination of courage, determination, commitment, character and 

_ ability that makes people follow someone as a leader, and leaders must 
be activists. 


The rally was thus significant for it clearly outlined the trend the party 
would be following. It was also the first time the second liners were ex- 
plicitly identified. ‘The seven were Ong Teng Cheong, Goh Chok Tong, 
Ahmad Mattar, S. Dhanabalan, Dr. Tony Tan, Lim Chee Onn, and 
Bernard Chen. | | 

During the course of the year, the second liners were given greater 
decision-making responsibilities. Three were elevated to full ‘minister 


3 To commemorate the occasion, a souvenir publication was published. Other 
activities included activities organized at district and branch levels. The rally was 
notable insofar as the second liners were largely responsible for organizing it and 
they were also among the speakers who addressed the audience of party supporters. 

4See Lee Kuan Yew, “History is Not Made the Way It is Written,” in Speeches, 
3:8 (February 1980), p. 7. > ` i ' aa 
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rank while two of the old guards became deputy prime ministers, pre- 
sumably to make their experiences available to the second liners. S. 
Dhanabalan became minister for foreign affairs while Dr. Tony Tan 
was appointed minister for education. Lim Chee Onn, the secretary- 
general of the National Trade Union Congress (NTUC), was minister 
without portfolio, presumably to strengthen union and workers’ inter- 
ests at the cabinet level and also consolidate the linkage between the 
PAP and the NTUC. Most of those identified second liners became 
members of the party’s central executive committee or the PAP’s highest 
decision-making body. They were also largely responsible for mapping 
and implementing the campaign strategy which resulted in the over- 
whelming success of the party in the general election. 

At the same time, the task of finding more new recruits to ensure 
continuity in party leadership continued relentlessly. Eighteen new can- 
didates were nominated by the party to stand in.the election, most -of 
them new to the party in terms of affiliation or grassroots involvement. 
(More candidates could be introduced in this election partly because 
the number of constituencies was increased from 69 to 75). To make 
way for- the newcomers, eleven PAP parliamentarians (one a minister) 
had to step down. Some of those who stepped down belonged to the 
“second” generation and had probably found a political career not to 
their liking. There was also certainly some anxiety among the older 
parliamentarians (especially backbenchers) as to whether they would 
have to make way for the infusion of new “blood.” This circulation of 
elites will no doubt continue, the premise being that such measures 
are necessary to revitalize the party and at the same time enable the 
country to adjust better to changing conditions. 

The general election also made 1980 a significant year. A new po- 
litical party, the Singapore Democratic Party (SDP), appeared, headed 
by lawyer Chiam See Tong. The election was prompted by the desire 
to obtain a fresh mandate so the leadership could face and cope with 
new challenges in the next few years. It is also possible that an early 
election (especially at a time the country was doing extremely well) 
would enable the second liners to gain valuable experience while the 
older generation took a back seat. Apart from some infrequent appear- 
ances by the older generation (including the premier who addressed a 
rain-drenched audience), the campaign was largely in the hands of the 
second liners. 

The PAP’s success in the election was expected. Indeed, by nomina- 
tion day the party was unopposed for 37 of the 75 seats. With some ex- 
ceptions, the opposition candidates lacked the “credentials” (such as 
educational level and occupational prestige) of those presented by the 
PAP. The fact that the PAP was able to increase its 1976 margin of 
72.4%, of the valid votes to 77.6% in 1980 could be largely attributed to 
the inability of the opposition parties to present candidates to match 
those of the PAP. In only two constituencies (Telok Blangah and Po- 
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tong Pasir) was the PAP seriously challenged and the majorities sharply 
reduced. Both constituencies had well-known opposition candidates of 
high educational attainment who were able to argue effectively the al- 
leged shortcomings of a parliament dominated by one party. ee 

The general election marked the climax to a year of major political 
developments. Of importance to the government was the need to re- 
organize the NTUC’s affiliate unions, a task which became imperative 
when unionist-cum-parliamentarian, Phey Yew Kok, was charged for 
misuse of union funds. Phey was largely responsible for the establish- 
ment and expansion of two omnibus unions—the Pioneer Industrial 
Employees Union (PIEU) and the Singapore Industrial Labour Organ- 
isation (SILO). In membership these two unions constituted the largest 
groups within the NTUC. Phey jumped bail and fled the country, thus 
leaving his parliamentary seat and union matters unresolved. The task 
of making the unions effective was left to Lim Chee Onn and his team 
of technocrats. Reorganization of the two omnibus unions was long over- 
due as the premier explained: 


This reorganisation has been discussed over several years. It has nothing 
to do with Phey Yew Kok’s activities which are the subject of criminal 
charges. It has, however, to do with Phey Yew Kok’'s organisational 
methods, or lack thereof. No one in SILO or PIEU knows what is going 
on in 513 different branches, not even. Phey himself 


To Chee Onn, the reorganization had to be completed within a year be- 
cause the premier indicated in the same address that by “the next 
time we meet, I hope to see a settled relationship of trust and confidence 
between a socially and politically conscious group of union leaders in 
charge of the branches and some of the scholars we are sending back to 
work in the unions.’’6 . . 

Reorganization thus was not a simple exercise in structural changes. 
It was true that such changes were essential and the two omnibus unions 
were eventually to be subdivided into ten industrial-type unions with 
possibilities for house unions. The other issue—probably more impor- 
tant—was to elicit a climate of trust especially among union veterans 
who might not be very enthusiastic about the organizational and per- 
sonnel changes at the union leadership level. To the political leadership 
such changes were inevitable and should be carried out in all sectors, 
such as the grassroots organizations (the Citizens Consultative Commit- 
tees and Management Committees of the Community Centres) and even 
the PAP itself. Revitalization and the injection of fresh blood. were 
deemed to be essential for Singapore’s system maintenance efforts. The 
extent to which this discontent could be defused would also be a test 
of Chee Onn’s leadership and control. . ` 


The third major domestic issue which was resolved was the uncer- 


opg Lee Kan Yew, “Leadership in ‘the ‘Trade Unions,” in Speeches, 3:12 (June 
), p. 4. 
6 Ibid., p. 5. 
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tain future of Nanyang University, which ever since its inception had 
been plagued by questionable academic standards and market accept- 
ance of its graduates. Following the Dainton Report,” the government 
decided to amalgamate the two universities in Singapore to form a 
single institution—the National University of Singapore (NUS). ‘This 
move, in accordance with the Dainton Report, was also intended to en- 
sure optimal use of teaching manpower and raise the overall level of 
attainment in higher education. The amalgamation was greeted with 
considerable dissent, especially from those affiliated with Nanyang, but 
finally these groups, especially the Nanyang University Council, con- 
curred with the decision to have a single tertiary institution.§ The task 
of merger was facilitated by the joint campus scheme, which had been 
initiated in 1978 and provided that all Nanyang students admitted since 
1978 be taught together with students of the University of Singapore by 
a common pool of faculty members made up largely of those from the 
latter institution. Nonetheless, to expedite the forming of the NUS, the 
education minister was also made the vice-chancellor of this new insti- 
tution. 

There were other issues related to the reorganization of tertiary 
education in Singapore. There was the need to upgrade the existing 
level of training in the hope that graduates would also be “educated” 
people. The educated person, according to the premier, is one who 
continues to probe, learn, read, and solve problems by himself. Such a 
person also has an inguiring mind and is induced into an educational 
process which continues long after his graduation. According to the 
prime minister, the average Singapore graduate “stops reading after he 
has got his degree (while) any further reading is confined to his own 
specialisation, to advance in his profession.”® Related to this issue was 
the effort to ensure adequate financial resources to improve the faculty- 
student ratio and to initiate more research and career advancement 
schemes at the new institution. However, a casualty of the setting up of 
NUS was the academic staff union of the University of Singapore. This 
union, which was involved in a protracted wage negotiation with the 
university administration, was regarded as a waste of time and the 
prime minister bluntly said he would not be “allowing a trade union of 
academics in the NUS (for) it is inappropriate, indeed, improper.’’!° 

The fourth issue of topical concern to many Singaporeans was the 
emphasis on reservist training. The defense minister argued that it was 


7 Dr. Fred Dainton, who had extensive experience as researcher and university 
administrator, was invited by the prime minister to examine higher education 
in Singapore, His brief report was also made available to teaching staff of the two 
universities. 

8 Nanyang University offered courses in social sciences, humanities, and com- 
merce. Partly to placate the strong sentiments over Nanyang, the prime minister 
has agreed that the Nanyang campus would be converted to a technological institute. 
This institute, initially to be linked to NUS, would become autonomous as the 
Technological University of Nanyang (TUN) by 1992. 

9 Lee Kuan Yew, “NUS must be innovative and outward-looking,” in Speeches, 
3:12 (June 1980), p. 20. 

10 Ibid., p. 14. 
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necessary to pay more attention’ to “the training and development of 
reservist officers” in order to maintain interest. Eventually it was hoped 
that employers would see military training as enhancing an employee's 
qualifications and that “higher status in civilian appointments will 
closely correspond to higher military ranks.”11 While the purpose of 
the move could .be the desire to strengthen the republic’s defense capa- 
bilities—made up mainly of reservists--the equating of civilian ap- 
pointment and military rank was a controversial theme and prompted 
considerable discussion. For the reservists this would mean giving more 
attention to their military training when their primary concern after 
completing their national service is to further their civilian careers. The 
implication that their record in the reservists would affect their promo- 
tion prospects aroused much concern. 


Economic Development 


In the words of Goh Chok Tong, minister for trade and industry, 
1980 was the most successful year for Singapore since the 1974 recession 
year. The country has chalked up an impressive 10.6% growth, a figure 
not likely to be surpassed in 1981.2 

Singapore’s successful year in the field of economic development 
was generally recognized. ‘The National Wages Council (NWC) recom- 
mended a hefty wage. increase of 199% as part of the remedial measure 
to overcome the previous period of wage restraint policy and also to ac- 
celerate the pace of economic restructuring and increase manpower pro- 
ductivity. In the earlier budget speech, Goh had said that the govern- 
ment was aiming for an 8% to 10% annual growth rate in the 1980s so 
that by the end of the decade the per capita income at 1979 prices would 
be between $$15,000 and S$18,000, the level attained by Japan in 1978. 
Restructuring would be the major component of the economic package 
and would affect the manufacturing sector’s contribution to the coun- 
try’s overall GDP (estimated to increase 31%) and to trade development 
(it is estimated that manufactured goods will form 60% of total exports 
by 1990).38 l 

That the restructuring was proceeding at an acceptable pace was 
reflected in the premier’s report on National Day. He was able to in- 
form the people of growth in all sectors of the economy: increases in the 
creation of new jobs (24,000 in the first half of the year), in manufactur- 
ing (13.5%), and in investment commitment (S$1.2 billion for the first 
half of the year). The cost of living also increased, but the premier was 


1980), deg Yoon Chong, “Benefits of Military Training,” in Speeches, 3:12 (June 

12 Straits Times, December 27, 1980. 

13 The Mirror, 16:6 (Mareh 15, 1980). The budget was notable for the relative 
absence of new taxes while concessions such as income tax cuts and tax incentives 
to companies for R&D and plant and machinery were included. The per capita 
income in 1979 rose further to S$8,232 at current prices while the demand for “guest 
workers” to supplement the local pool remained strong. 
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quick to note that the 9.8% increase in the consumer price index was 
less than that experienced by many other countries. . 

Nineteen eighty was thus a good. year for Singapore. The economic 
uncertainties of the world had few adverse effects on the country. Tour-, 
ism continued to increase and so did invisible earnings. Even the Sing- 
apore | dollar was gaining acceptability as a currency for settling some 
major international trade transactions. 


Foreign Policy - 

The active foreign policy of Singapore continued to be evident 
throughout 1980. Singapore continued to work closely with ASEAN, 
and in the area of economic cooperation the Singapore premier pro- 
posed the formula of “four-minus-one” as a form of consensus among 
ASEAN states in order to speed up economic cooperation. Closer po- 
litical links with the other ASEAN leaders also continued.15 

The Kampuchean issue remained’ of major concern to Singapore, 
which was eager to find a solution to the Kampuchean issue. The suc- 
cess of ASEAN in keeping the Heng Samrin regime from occupying the 
Kampuchean seat in the United Nations—the second year in succession 
—was a source of.comfort and was achieved after intensive lobbying.by 
the ASEAN countries. Nonetheless, the need to secure a viable solution 
remained. To Premier Lee, the Kampucheans should survive as a na- 
tion because it would be in the interest of Southeast Asia (including: 
Singapore) and steps had to be initiated to ensure an independent Kam-, 
puchea. Neither the Heng Samrin regime (supported by 200,000 Viet- 
namese troops) nor the Khmer Rouge were able to provide the desired 
type of leadership, and by supporting these two groups the major social- 
ist powers such as the PRC and the Soviet Union would not really gain 
at all. Alternative sources of leadership such as Sihanouk, Lon Nol, Son 
Sann, and Im Tan could be more representative of the Kampuchean 
people’s aspirations. 

_ This approach explains why Lee was keen to go to Moscow to dis-. 
cuss with the Kremlin leadership the dysfunctional consequences of 
assisting Vietnam in prolonging the Kampuchean crisis. While the Mos- 
cow visit was cancelled by the Soviets (because of Kosygin’s illness), the 
the prime minister subsequently proceeded on his scheduled visit -to the 
PRC in which he again tried to persuade the Chinese leadership to re- 
view its position toward Indochina and also the ASEAN countries. Dip- 
lomatic links ‘with the PRC were not established because the Singapore 
government decided to defer until Indonesia had done so. Singapore 
would thus be the last of the ASEAN countries to establish such links. 


i 14 Lee Kuan Yew, “We Dare to Excel,” in Speeches, 4:3 (September 1980), p. 1- 

15 For example, the prime minister led a big delegation to Indonesia for talks 
with the Indonesian counterparts in Jogjakarta in July. See Far Eastern Economic 
Review, July 11, 1980. Consultations on a minister-to-minister basis were also in- 
tensified and ASEAN members were thus well briefed on matters affecting their 
common well-being. 
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Conclusion 


The year under review was significant. Much of the spadework was 
done by the second liners, including some major policy pronounce- 
ments and implementation. There was a greater willingness on the 
part of the first liners to relax and allow the younger generation to as- 
sume a greater role. The second liners were equally sensitive to the need 
for involving the people, especially the younger voters, in the various 
facets of community participation. There should be few difficulties on 
the part of the second liners in establishing their credentials as leaders. 

On the other hand, many of the familiar political styles of the first 
generation were emulated. The systematic combing of able people for 
political positions, the stress on meritocracy, the commitment to a sys- 
tem of free enterprise and continued inflow of technology, and a ra- 
tional approach to problem solving—these were some of the character- 
istics of the second liners. These features probably explained the prosaic 
approach to the election campaign, with the premium placed on logic 
as the basis for understanding and winning popular support. Despite 
the convincing triumph in the election, there was little jubilation. ‘The 
election was a brief interlude to the main business of state which has to 
go on as usual. Indeed, the election was a stock-taking exercise and areas 
which require attention or fine tuning would have to be attended to. 

With its new mandate, the government will undoubtedly feel even 
more confident to deal with the uncertainties of the future. The sharp 
increase in oil prices will also bite into the Singapore economy and its 
competitiveness; it could also trigger other unwanted effects such as 
a long period of recession in the West. With the consolidation achieved 
in 1980, it is hoped that the necessary adjustments could be made with 
less pain than would be necessary. Similarly, the active foreign policy in 
1980 was geared largely to maximizing ways to promote the interests of 
Singapore and ASEAN. 

Consolidation was the keyword in 1980. For the first generation 
leaders, the comforting feeling would be the fact that by consciously 
allowing the younger group to be more involved in decision-making 
and fulfilling leadership roles, the transfer of political power—should 
the time come—would be predictable and peaceful. This could also be 
a sign'of growing maturity in the system and while not all the “old 
guards” in all the sectors—party, unions, grassroots institutions—are 
necessarily gleeful at the prospect of relinquishing their positions, the 
personnel substitution process that is going on is certainly an indication 
of the institutionalizing of system maintenance and adaptation. A new 
phase in Singapore’s development could be said to be emerging. 


CHEE-MEOW SEAH is Senior Lecturer in Political Science at the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore. 


THE PHILIPPINES IN 1980: 
THE GATHERING STORM 





Clark D. Neher 


A HOST OF FORCES, some violent, others in themselves 
trivial but in ensemble potentially disruptive, continued in 1980 to 
threaten the fortress of Philippine martial law. The cracks in the for- 
tress widened as urban terrorism struck Manila, opposition groups be- 
gan both to unite and enlarge their base, the economy deteriorated, and 
establishment institutions such as the World Bank reported that the 
authority of President Ferdinand Marcos had eroded and was increas- 
ingly precarious. Benigno Aquino, former senator and leading dissident- 
in-exile, warned President Marcos of “a terrible gathering storm that 
may well turn the Philippines into the next flash point in Southeast 
Asia.” 

President Marcos moved resolutely and with great agility to coun- 
ter the forces against him. He retained his enormous influence over every 
facet of Philippine political life by using his powers over the media, his 
capacity to mobilize influential supporters and coopt his opposition, 
and his skill in carrying out surprise moves. 

President Marcos kept his opponents off-balance through contin- 
uous, often contradictory assertions about normalization. At the end of 
the year he announced that martial law would end in January 1981. 
Elections for a new parliament would follow in 1984. Marcos had made 
similar assertions throughout the eight-year period of martial law but 
always with conditions—namely, peace and order in Mindanao, stabil- 
ity throughout the nation, and a strong economy. The December an- 
nouncement was made unconditionally, suggesting that more credence 
be placed in his statement. Newspaper columnists surmised that the 
President wanted normalization before the planned trip (long delayed) 
of the Pope to the Philippines in February 1981. 
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The Elections 


The president’s skill was exemplified in his administration of local 
elections on January 30, 1980, for mayors, governors, and local-level 
councilors, His call in December 1979 for elections in January 1980 was 
unexpected and caught the opposition unprepared. The president's 
New Society Movement (Kilusang Bagong Lipunan-KBL), well-organized 
and financed, was mobilized to contest virtually every seat available. In 
contrast, the opposition parties were factionalized,-at odds over whether 
to boycott the election entirely, financially insolvent, and circumscribed 
by restrictive election laws. The result was a massive KBL victory in- 
cluding wins in 69 of 73 governorships and over. 1,450 of 1,560 mayoral 
races. A disorganized ad hoc collection of individual oppositionists 
formed the National Union for Liberation (NUL) for the purpose of 
contesting the elections but won no seats. The Nacionalista Party lead- 
er» Jose Laurel, was able to defeat the Marcos-supported KBL candidate 
for governor of Batangas Province, and several opposition candidates 
under the Mindanao Alliance prevailed in Mindanao. In the president’s 
home province of Ilocos Norte, his son Ferdinand Jr. ran unopposed for 
vice-governor and his sister Elizabeth Marcos Rocka was reelected that 
province’s governor. . 

The KBL sweep resulted from the party’s superb organization and 
ample resources and the opposition’s lack of both. KBL candidates were 
incumbents who used the trappings and organizational base of their 
positions to amass votes. The entire local-level bureaucracy was mobil- 
ized and in some areas was indistinguishable from the KBL organiza- 
tion. The opposition itself was fragmented. The Liberal and Laban 
Parties, which had contested the 1978 Interim National Assembly (Bata- 
sang Pambansa) elections, boycotted the local elections although a few 
party members ran as individuals. The boycott stemmed from Marcos’ 
decision to limit the campaign to 30 days “to conserve,” in the words of 
the head of the Commission on Elections, “the gains of the New Society 
and shield them from erosion by the return of the Old Society political 
practices which are certain to happen if the campaign period is long 
and protracted.” Oppositionists claimed they could not mount a mean- 
ingful campaign on so little notice for so short a time period. They 
pointed out that the Constitution provides that the election campaign 
begin 90 days after the announcement. 

. The most famous opposition leader, Aquino (who was subsequent- 
ly allowed in May to come to the United States for a heart bypass oper- 
ation) was in prison during the election and was barred from running 
by the election code enacted on December 18, 1979 by the KBL con- 
trolled Interim Assembly. The Code banned persons who had com- 
mitted acts of disloyalty to the state—e.g., subversion, insurrection, re- 
bellion, or other crimes. Although Aquino’s conviction for subversion 
and murder was in abeyance until his retrial took place, the Code noted 
that the “filing of charges for such crimes before a court or military 
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tribunal after preliminary investigation shall be prima facie evidence'of 
such an act.” The constitutionality of the Code’s provision was ques- 
tioned by a few ‘assemblymen, but nevertheless was overwhelmingly 
passed. 

As with past Philippine elections, there were charges of fraud. 
Marcos acknowledged campaign violations such as vote-buying, ballot- 
box stuffing, and intimidation of teachers who were vote-counters. He 
ordered an investigation of the charges to be carried out by Justice Min- 
ister Ricardo Puno but the results of the investigation have not been 
publicized. In the month before the election the government made ex- 
tra funds available to barangay officials for infrastructure and “develop- 
ment” projects. Agriculture Minister Arturo Tanco, for example, was 
sent to Batangas Province to dole out public works projects including 
electrification. These advantages were not available to non-KBL candi- 
dates. 

The longer run results of the election are less clear. First of all, 
President Marcos had hoped to provide legitimacy to his martial law 
regime in the eyes of both Filipinos and foreigners, in particular Amer- 
ican officials. At a time when the U.S. Congress was debating overseas 
aid programs, Marcos needed to show evidence of moves toward normal- 
ization. Secondly, Marcos desired to legitimate the hundreds of local- 
level office holders he had appointed over the seven years of martial law. 
He desired to coopt the opposition by inducing them to take part in 
the campaign, even under disadvantageous conditions. He wanted to 
undermine the opposition’s main rallying theme: the martial law re- 
gime is not supported by the people. 

In the minds of Marcos’ supporters these goals were achieved. To 
others, the massive fraud and controlled nature of the elections were a 
national humiliation and further evidence of the president’s refusal to 
move toward meaningful normalization through the dismantling of 
martial law and the reestablishment of democratic government. The 
frustrations of the opposition pushed them into a more unified group- 
ing than had been observed during martial law. This new unity was a 
harbinger of the gathering storm. 


The Storm 


The forces threatening martial law in 1980 were said to have begun 
on New Year’s Eve 1979 when some 27 persons allegedly plotted to 
kidnap two army generals, storm Malacafiang, the presidential palace, 
assassinate President Marcos, and install U.S.-based Filipino exiles as 
leaders of a revolutionary regime. The coup attempt, according to a 
notice from the Judicial Advocate-General’s Office (JAGO), was to in- 
clude capture of an army camp near Manila, bombings of various build- 
ings, and taking top generals hostage, including Chief of Staff General 
Romeo Espino. They also were planning to seize radio stations and 
block bridges and roads to force Marcos “to capitulate.” Implicated in 
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the alleged coup attempt by state witness Colonel Jose Reyes were for- 
mer Senators Eva Estrada Kalaw and Raul Manglaupus, the latter in 
exile in the United States since 1972 and now president of the Move- 
ment for a Free Philippines. Both denied any involvement in the plot. 

On June 20, simultaneously with the release of the government re- 
port on the New Year’s Eve plot, JAGO began hearings on subversion 
charges against 20 named members of the Light-a-Fire Movement. ‘The 
group, allegedly led by prominent businessman and publishing exec- 
utive Eduardo Olaguer, was said to be responsible for a series of violent 
acts, mostly arson, aimed at destabilizing the political order and over- 
throwing’ Marcos. Two famous opposition lawyers, Lorenzo Tanada 
and Jose Diokno, argued for the defense that the government’s case was 
invalid because “it is implicit in the charges for subversion that the 
government sought to be overthrown is a legal or legitimate government. 
It is our contention that the present government is illegitimate.’ The 
case had international implications since several of the accused resided 
in the. United States and the military prosecution at the Tribunal 
maintained that a “foreign power” was alleged to have given cover sup- 
port to the Light-a-Fire Group. The case had not been resolved as of 
December 1980. 

Just as headlines in the Philippine newspapers were dimming from 
the New Year’s Eve and Light-a-Fire affairs, a series of explosions 
rocked Manila in August and September. This time a group known as 
the April 6 Liberation Movement (named after the date of a massive 
1979 anti-Marcos demonstration) claimed responsibility for the violence. 
The bombings took on special importance because they followed a 
highly publicized and controversial speech by Aquino to the Asia So- 
ciety in New York on August 4: | ' 


I have been told of plans for the launching of a massive urban 
guerrilla warfare where buildings will be blown up, and corrupt pres- 
idential cronies and cabinet members assassinated along with military 
officers who have engaged in wanton and rampant tortures of political 
prisoners. There are plans to disrupt tourism. Also to kidnap the chil- 
dren of corrupt aliens who have exploited our people mercilessly and 
who have profited immensely from their Palace connections. . .. The 
guerrillas are well-educated, articulate young men and women who have 

: © patiently studied the latest tactics in urban warfare. If there is such a 
thing as the Light-a-Fire Movement, let me assure Mr. Marcos it will 

not be the last. More are coming, better-trained and better-prepared. . . . 

-` This ‘is no idle talk: And Mr. Marcos would be well advised to’ take this 
warning very seriously. He will soon face an opposition group distinct 
from the old politicians whom he has known and who have limited their 
dissent to mere rhetoric? 


, |i Jeremy Toye, “Subversion Trial Opens,” The Asia Record, July 1980, p. 9. 
2 Mimeograph copy, speech delivered before the Asia Society, New York City, 
August 4, 1980. y 
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_ The speech outraged President Marcos who claimed he had allowed 
Aquino to go.to the United States for humanitarian reasons. “Thun- 
dered Marcos: “Why, we should have asked them to cure not only his 
heart but his mind, as well. Because this is certainly insanity!’’S Sup- 
porters of Marcos claimed the speech advocated violence. Friends of 
Aquino argued the remarks were only a warning: and were meant to 
persuade Marcos of the possible consequences of continued martial law. 

Aquino’s alleged involvement in the rash of bombings, particularly 
those of August 22 and September 12, was headlined following govern- 
ment reports that Victor Lovely, an American-Filipino who had been 
arrested after 2 bomb exploded in his room, implicated Aquino and 
other leading dissidents. The injured Lovely turned state witness and 
named Aquino, and former senators Jovito Salonga, Sergio Osmefia Jr., 
and Raul Manglaupus, along with some thirty others. Lovely also 
claimed this group had a tie with the Light-a-Fire Movement. 

The storm clouds grew darker when on October 19 a bomb ex- 
ploded in the midst of the American Society of Travel Agents (AST A) 
Conference at the Philippine International Convention Center in Ma- 
nila. The bomb exploded about 20 rows from where Marcos was sitting 
and injured 20 conventioners. Marcos, who was both incensed and hu- 
miliated by the attack, immediately issued Arrest, Search, and Seizure 
Orders (ASSOs) against 30 people including Aquino, Salonga, Man- 
glaupus, and Osmefia. The arrest orders signed by Marcos for dissidents 
living in the United States could not be acted on since the Philippines 
and the U.S. do not have an extradition treaty which would allow de- 
portation of the Filipinos for trial. ; 

Again the April 16 Liberation Movement claimed responsibility 
for the bombings. The presidential security command took custody of 
Salonga and placed him in the maximum security unit in Fort Boni- 
facio. He was incarcerated in the same cell where Aquino had been im- 
prisoned for seven and a half years. Salonga was later released from 
prison and placed under house arrest. . 

Salonga was accused by the administration of involvement with 
Victor Lovely, the confessed bombing suspect, and newspapers showed 
Lovely and Salonga together in a group picture at a social gathering in 
the U.S. Salonga responded to the accusations by noting that in 1975 
the First Family was photographed visiting Mao Zedong and Jiang 
Qing, the leader of the notorious Gang of Four. In spite of the praise 
paid by President Marcos to Chairman Mao and Jiang Qing, Salonga 
stated that one cannot thereby assert that somehow the First Family was 
“linked” with the Gang of Four. Salonga charged that the president 
should not fail to distinguish between real terrorists and those in demo- 
cratic opposition, “however expedient it may be for the martial law 
regime to confuse the two to serve its own purposes.” | 


3 Asiaweek, August 22, 1980, p. 14. 
4 Mimeograph copy of an address delivered to the Rotary Club of Manila, Oc- 
tober 9, 1980, Manila. 
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- -+ The Arrest Orders for 30 prominent Filipinos was an example of 
the president’s surprise tactics. His move to discredit opposition leaders 
was in contrast to his call one month before for a “dialogue” with op- 
position forces and a move toward. normalization. Marcos desired to 
undermine the bonafides of the opposition while simultaneously keep- 
ing open a dialogue and remaining on the offensive. He particularly 
desired to discredit Aquino, whom he believed was gaining support 
from some U:S. policy makers. 

Salonga responded to Marcos’ invitation for a “democratic dia- 
logue” with the opposition: 


For a democratic dialogue to even begin, those participating in the 
dialogue must, at the very least, respect each other and recognize each 
other’s views and differences. But we ask: how can there be a democratic 
dialogue with someone who has the power of the gun at his command, 
who can, if he wants to issue ASSOs to search and arrest those who can- 
not agree with him, and who can manipulate the mass media so Oppo- 
sition leaders be smeared as disgruntled opportunists, without any ra- 
tional cause and without any alternative program of government? 


The Opposition 


When Senator Aquino was permitted to leave prison to undergo 
medical treatment in America, he promised to return in four weeks 
and to refrain from political comment while abroad. Citing “higher 
national interests,” Aquino reneged on both covenants. “A pact with 
the devil,” he said, “is no pact at all.” He accepted an offer from Har- 
vard University to become a senior fellow and became the titular leader 
of the dissidents-in-exile and a supporter of the Movement for a Free 
Philippines, Manglaupus’ anti-Marcos coalition group. — 

While Aquino increased his anti-martial law political involvement 
in exile, eight opposition political groups in the Philippines created an 
unprecedented alliance. The groups included selected members from 
the Liberal Party, Laban Party, National Union for Liberation, Naci- 
onalista Party, the Mindanao Alliance, the Concerned Citizens Aggru- 
pation, Pusyon Bisaya, and INA. The unity was significant because dur- 
ing the eight years of martial law opposition forces had been frag- 
mented, fighting each other as ofteri as they fought the martial law 
regime. A detailed indictment of martial law and a statement of goals 
was presented in A National Covenent for Freedom signed August 28, 
1980 by 72 leading oppositionists including former President Diosdado 
Macapagal, former Vice-President Fernando Lopez, former Foreign Sec- 
retary Salvador Lopez, former senators Jovito Salonga, Eva Kalaw, Ra- 
mon Mitra; Ambrosio Padilla, and Mamental Tamano, Nacionalista 
Party Leader and Governor Jose Laurel, Liberal Party Leader Gerardo 


5 Ibid. 
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Roxas, Zamboanga Mayor Cesar .Climaco, and four Interim Natonal 
Assemblymen including Salvador Laurel. 

The Covenant charged Marcos with plunging the auna into the 
quagmire of disaster. Specifically, Marcos was accused of subverting the 
popular will through massive fraud, intimidation, vote-buying, and ter- 
rorism in farcical elections. He was said to have created a rubber-stamp 
assembly and to have crushed all opposition. The Covenant attacked 
his control over the media and his fostering of a bloated, inefficient 
bureaucracy. Marcos was blamed for the enormous foreign debt, gal- 
loping inflation, blatant nepotism, and economic hardship resulting ‘in 
a widened gap between the few who are rich and the many who-are 
poor. He was said to have manipulated the Muslim si tuation to justify 
the prolongation of martial law.® 

The Covenant included harsh words.on the New Society’s human 
rights record: 


Never in our history have the evils of corruption and bribery, of in- 
timidation, torture and coercion, as well as the deceit, ineptitude, arro- 
gance, and profligacy of the politically powerful, grown to such horrify- 
ing proportions as they have during the eight years of the Marcos “New 
Society.” Never in our history have so many Filipines been arbitrarily 
arrested, detained and tortured—many of them vanishing without a trace 
—than during this repressive and repugnant regime.7 


To demolish the “existing structures of injustice and exploitation” the 
signatories resolved to unite in the pursuit of the following goals: 


1. The immediate and absolute termination of the Marcos dictatorship; 

2. The unconditional dismantling of martial rule and the holding of 
free, orderly, and honest elections, to establish a truly democratic and 
representative system of government; 

3. The promotion of national independence, human dignity and human 
rights, social justice, and a self-reliant national economy for the bene- 
fit of the Filipino people; 

4. The unification of our nation by rectifying the political, social, and 
economic injustices committed against the cultural minorities, par- 
ticularly our Muslim brothers; 

5. The liberation and protection of our country and people from all 
forms of foreign domination in all aspects ‘of our national life. 


Administration spokesmen scoffed at the “mere words” and Marcos 
declared that “the cause of national welfare and development must 
never be disposed and subordinated to the cause of men merely aspiring 
to power. ”8 The president’ s supporters pointed out that the overwhelm- 
mg majority of the signatures were Pan of the pre-martial law oligarchy 





ion ETAD copy, “A National Covenant for AESTON August aa 1380. 


8 Asiaweek, September 12, 1980, p. 16. 
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when crime was rampant, the economy controlled by a few families, the 
bureaucracy inefficient, and the legislature obstructionist. Moreover, 
government spokesmen noted that the Covenant’s statement on the ab- 
sence of political liberties in the Philippines was belied by the Coven- 
ant’s very existence. 

The ambiguity of the Covenant, in terms of ties with the United 
States for example, and lack of specific alternative programs resulted 
from the desire to include as many of the leading democratic opposi- 
. tionists as possible. On the one hand, the Covenant symbolized a first 
serious attempt to forge a united democratic opposition at a time when 
violence-prone groups were preempting the anti-martial law forces. On 
the other hand, the Covenant reflected the opposition’s inability to 
generate a following. No structure or organization was proposed and no 
specific programs were set forth in the Covenant. 

The opposition leadership issue also was not resolved. Aquino’s 
national stature is greater than the other possible leaders. He was 
thought to have had a good chance to be elected president in 1973 be- 
fore martial law abrogated the elections. To show his leadership poten- 
tial, just one month after his successful heart bypass operation he flew 
to Damascus to meet with Nur Misuari; chairman of the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF), who is engaged in a stalemated war in Min- 
danao with the Philippine government. He also met with the leader of 
the Philippine Catholic Church, Cardinal Jaime Sin, and kept in close 
contact with. friends in the Philippines. However, opposition leaders 
such as Roxas and the Laurels may not be willing to accept Aquino as 
their leader. Aquino’s exile and alleged involvement in and encourage- 
ment of bombing attacks have raised questions among the moderates 
about him as a future leader. 

Former senator and current president of the Civil Liberties Union 
of the Philippines, Jose Diokno, an oppositionist who did not sign the 
Covenant, is a potential leader who has presented a plan for an alterna- 
tive government. Diokno has called for the end of martial law, a re- 
structuring of the social system, and an end to the neocolonialist rela- 
tionship with foreign countries. Diokno has emphasized the need for 
fundamental changes to assure redistribution of wealth. In particular, 
he notes that at the core of maldistribution is a neocolonial economy 
that is geared towards the demands of foreign markets, principally 
American and Japanese, rather than towards the Filipino’s basic neces- 
sities of food, clothing, and shelter.® Diokno. seeks to curtail U.S. mili- 
tary aid, control multinational corporate investments, and remove U.S. 
military bases from the Philippines. These views concern pro-American 
oppositionists who fear that Diokno as a leader would attempt to end 
the Philippine’s “special” relationship with the United States. This, 
they claim, would undermine a significant part of the nation’s economic 


9 The Philippine Times, May 26, 1980, p. 12. 
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base. Diokno’s emphasis on the neocolonial ‘state of the Philippines 
separates him from the mainstream of the democratic oppositionists, 
but he is unique.in having put forth a comprehensive alternative pro- 
gram. >- : ' 

The Catholic Church remains an institution that could become a 
powerful oppositionist force in the Philippines. Cardinal Jaime Sin re- 
iterated the Church’s policy of “critical collaboration” and reaffirmed 
the importance of human rights and democratic freedoms. However, 
Church leaders were more restrained in 1980 in their denunciations of 
martial law than they had been in 1979 when Cardinal Sin was partic- 
ularly outspoken.?° 

Democratic oppositionists are distinguished from militant opposi- 
tionists by the latter’s willingness to use armed struggle to overthrow 
the present government. At. the most extreme militant end of the spec- 
trum is the guerrilla movement led by the New People’s Army (NPA), 
the military arm of the Communist Party of the Philippines. Although 
NPA leaders Bernabe Buscayno (“Commander Dante”), Victor Corpus, 
and Jose Maria Sison have been captured, the insurgents, an estimated 
2,000 hard-core followers, have continued their revolutionary struggle, 
particularly in the areas of central Luzon and eastern Samar. The Na- 
tional Democratic Front (NDF) acts as an umbrella organization over 
the most militant revolutionary groups, including the Communist Party 
of the Philippines and the Moro National Liberation Front. The NDF 
refers to the present government in the Philippines as the “U.S.-Marcos 
puppet dictatorship.” It calls for a people’s armed revolution, seeks to 
nationalize and expropriate foreign enterprises and large businesses, 
supports a “genuine” land reform program, and plans a socialist cul- 
ture and economy. At present, the extreme militant groups have not 
succeeded in gaining wide support among the Filipinos, although a 
chaotic period of urban violence under Marcos or ineptitude in the 
transition after Marcos could enhance their fortunes. 

It is difficult to place the Light-a-Fire and the April 6 Movements 
on the democratic/militant spectrum of opposition. Neither the leader- 
ship personnel nor the size of the general membership were known and 
their involvement in urban bombings was not substantiated. Both of 
these groups may include members of the democratic as well as militant 
opposition, but thus far the numbers involved appear to be fewer than 


fifty. 
The Administration 


The Philippine government in 1980 continued to be based on per- 
sonalism rather than institutional structures for its foundation. Every 


10 See Clark D. Neher, “The Philippines 1979: Cracks in the Fortress,” Asian 
Survey, 20:2 (February 1980). | 
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facet of policy-making was determined by Marcos himself or his closest 
confidants including his wife, Imelda Marcos, Whereas the other South- 
east Asian nations had more or less successfully institutionalized the 
regimes in power, politics in the Philippines remained the politics of 
Marcos. Hence: the possibility of a succession crisis when he no longer 
rules is especially serious. 

Pregident and Mrs. Marcos continued to wield their power through 
their control over the major political groupings. Personal loyalty and 
clientele obligations were the cement holding the power groups to- 
gether. Since martial law was proclaimed in 1972, the military has 
grown phenomenally both in numbers and budget allocations. The 
annual defense budget has increased from 600 million pesos ($82 mil- 
lion) in 1972 to 7.1 billion pesos ($1.02 billion) in 1980. The president 
has assured the loyalty of the top-ranked generals through generous pay 
increases and access to profitable business ventures. 

The lower and middle ranks of officers are less cohesive and there is 
some evidence of discontent with the Marcos regime. Frustration within 
the military on the part of colonels against generals whom Marcos re- 
fuses to retire despite their advanced age encouraged oppositionists to 
attempt to develop ties with this rank for a post-Marcos administration. 
Non-Ilocano armed forces personnel resent their inability to become a 
part of the elite military group. The military could play a major role, 
either directly or indirectly, through a civilian front, in a post-Marcos 
government. The principal potential leaders include General Ver, the 
Commanding General of the Presidential Security Command as well as 
as relative and close confidant of Marcos; General Espino, Chief of the 
Armed Forces and the only non-Ilocano among the chief army leaders; 
General Abad, Commander-in-Chief of the Army; General Ramos, head 
of the Constabulary; General Yap, Commanding General of the Army 
Reserve; and Juan Ponce Enrile, Defense Minister. 

The president has surrounded himself with well-trained civilian 
technocrats who hold responsible cabinet positions. ‘These technocrats 
include Cesar Virata, minister of Finance; Gerardo Sicat, minister of 
Economic Planning; Roberto Ongpin, minister of Industry; Vicente 
Paterno, minister of Public Highways; Gregorio Licaros, governor of the 
Central Bank; and Arturo Tanco, minister of Agriculture. ‘They have 
supported policies of massive industrialization, large-scale loans from 
the World Bank, an export-oriented economy, and an open-door policy 
for foreign investment. ‘They have coordinated the numerous economic 
development projects that have been the pride of the. Marcos adminis- 
tration. Their close ties to the president and the American Embassy 
provide them with the influence they need to push through their pro- 
grams despite a bureaucracy that remains intractably inefficient. 

The support for Marcos among the military, economic elites, high- 
level bureaucrats, and an unknown but significant percentage of the 
general citizenry continued in 1980. The disarray of the opposition and 
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the lack of clear or acceptable alternatives to Marcos further strength- 
ened his position. PT 


Economy and Energy 


- The Philippines in 1980 was not alone.in.suffering from economic 
conditions that seemed beyond the power of any one policy-maker to 
resolve. The inflation rate climbed to 24% in February 1980 and then 
gradually decreased so that the year-long average was estimated to be 
17%. Moreover, the GNP growth rate of 5.8% was sluggish and toward 
the end of the year a recession was foreseen as sales began to fall-in vir- 
tually every sector of the economy. 

Marcos continued to insist that a strengthened economy would 
come about through policies of industrialization, large-scale loans, and 
energy independence. His. 54.8 billion peso (US$7.5 billion) budget for 
1981 was 13 billion pesos more than that for 1980. He shortened by 
five years the current 10-year energy develoment program. The pro- 
gram’s goal is to have 50% of the nation’s total energy needs supplied 
by non-oil sources within a five-year period. The 1981-1985 program 
calls for $9.5 billion expenditure for nuclear, hydroelectric, coal, geo- 
thermal, and solar alternative sources. The energy program took on in- 
creased significance as Filipinos demonstrated throughout the archi- 
pelago when petrol prices were raised in February and again in August 
because of increases in crude oil prices of the oil-producing countries. 

To move toward energy independence, Marcos decided to complete 
construction of the controversial Bataan nuclear power plant. Sixteen 
months earlier in 1979 Marcos had halted construction of the $1.1 bil- 
lion plant ($1.9 billion after the delay and with additional costs) follow- 
ing the Three Mile Island accident in Pennsylvania. Marcos established. 
a special investigating commission led by Justice Minister Puno ‘to assess 
the plant’s safety. At the same time, the U.S. withheld permission from 
Westinghouse Electric to export the nuclear plant. When the U.S. 
granted permission, the Puno Commission reported favorably and rec- 
ommended a number of new safeguards. A renegotiated contract was 
drawn up dividing the new safeguard expenses between the Philippine’s 
National Power Corporation (NPC) and Westinghouse. 

The Bataan plant will have a 620 megawatt capacity, one-fourth of 
the capacity now available in the island of Luzon. One megawatt is 
estimated to replace 60,000 barrels of crude oil a year.1 Nonetheless, 
antinuclear spokesmen expressed concern that the plant was built in an 
area only 45 miles from’ Manila where tidal waves, typhoons, volcanic 
eruptions, and earthquakes have ravaged the countryside. In response, 
the Special Commission stated that the plant “can. be built and oper- 
ated without undue risk.to public health and safety.” 


11 Far Eastern Economic Review, October 17, 1980, p. 62. 
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Equally controversial is the government’s Chico River Basin Devel- 
opment project which entails the construction of four large dams across 
the Chico River in northern Luzon. The $1 billion project, slated for 
funding by World Bank loans, will add an estimated 1,000 megawatt 
capacity to Luzon and is to be the largest hydroelectric dam project in 
Southeast Asia. The controversy stems from the fact that the dams 
would cause the flooding of large areas of land in the villages and ter- 
raced ricefields of Kalinga and Bontoc. For the people who have lived 
in the mountains for centuries, the dams mean not only economic ruin 
but also the destruction of their societies. To be separated from their 
land, .in their minds, would be tantamount to spiritual disintegration 
since the land is considered sacred. Separation from their ancestors who 
are buried in the land would cause the spirits of the dead to haunt them 
eternally. 

Bontoc and Kalinga have fought the government’s plans since 1974 
when the National Power Corporation first began construction of the 
dams. This year two human rights advocates and leading opposition 
lawyers Lorenzo Tanada and Jose Diokno visited the mountain area to 
hear the people’s grievances. The tribal people vowed, never to bow to 
the government’s plans. Further complicating the crisis has been the 
killing of NPC engineers working on the project and the involvement 
of New People’s Army guerrillas in support of Kalinga and Bontoc. 

In April the Bungnay village chieftain Macli-ing Dulag was shot 
by soldiers said to be attached to the 44th Army Batallion. Chief Macli- 
ing, who had become the leading spokesman against the dam project, 
was buried in the village under a sesame bush, a sign that his death 
had yet to be avenged. Macli-ing’s death provoked outrage throughout 
the nation and mobilized support against the dam to such an extent 
that the entire area has become an armed camp. The government .too 
seems determined to move ahead: “It is a matter of whether the Philip- 
pines is going to remain underdeveloped or whether we're going to 
modernize.” The Kalinga and Bontoc response: “If we give in, we will 
die.”12 i 


Philippine-American Relations 


In April, President Marcos made his first visit to the United States 
since he was elected president in 1964. His trip to Hawaii came at the 
invitation of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. He de- 
fended his “crisis management” and reiterated his support of the United 
States: “If it is ever necessary to test the friendship of the Philippines, 
all will stand. up to fight on the side of the Ameriċans.” He cited his 
decision to allow the U.S. continued use of bases in the Philippines as 
an indication of Philippine support. In Hawaii; the president was met 
both by enthusiastic supporters and antagonists. President Jimmy Car- 
ter sent former Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, who at present has no 


12 The Asia Record, August 1980, pp. 22-23. 
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official position in the United States government, to Hawaii as an at- 
tempt to downplay the visit and to show American concern about hu- 
man rights violations under martial law. 

The Marcos visit followed extensive testimony before the U.S. 
House of Representatives in February about human rights violations in 
the Philippines. Jim Morrell of the Center for International Policy 
testified about deterioration in four areas of human rights: persisting 
cases of torture, maltreatment, and solitary confinement for political 
prisoners; a pattern of arbitrary arrests and unjust detention; reports of 
“salvaging,” i.e., summary executions of arrested persons; and denial of 
due process.18 Morrell’s statement contrasted with the official State De- 
partment Report on Human Rights in the Philippines which states that 
“more freedom is enjoyed now than in the beginning of martial law.” 
The State Department Report referred to “unconfirmed” and “isolated” 
cases of torture, and blamed economic maldistribution of wealth on the 
problems of population growth, difficult communications, bad weather, 
and OPEC oil prices. ‘The State Department Report for 1979 was more 
restrained than reports for previous years. 

A large group of Filipinos have supported the firm policies of Mar- 
cos as a proper antidote to the chaos and elitism of the pre-1972 “demo- 
cratic” period. These persons do not insist that Marcos be ousted, but 
only on the dismantling of the more obnoxious elements of martial law 
~——militarization of the government, controlled. media, meaningless elec- 
tions, and corruption throughout the administration. Marcos can re- 
solve these problems by ending martial law and carrying out free, con- 
tested parliamentary elections (himself running in his safe home district 
in Ilocos Norte), The KBL would likely win a majority of seats, thus 
allowing Marcos to become prime minister. His rule would then be 
legitimated and opposition forces who won seats would have a forum 
to express their views. The press would be freed and the military could 
return to the barracks. 

On the other hand, the storm clouds gathering around the Philip- 
pines were ominous for the present regime. In December, Marcos said 
he planned to end Martial Law early in 1981 but that full democracy 
would wait until 1984 with elections for parliament. During that three 
year period Marcos would be empowered to legislate by decree. As the 
year ended, the president was in the unenviable position of having made 
difficult, perhaps even impossible, an orderly transition to democratic 
rule. By keeping all power to himself, his wife, and his clients, under- 
mining past political structures, and by refusing to legitimate and in- 
stitutionalize his own regime, or a successor regime, he contributed to 
the view that violence was all that was left. 


13 The complete testimony is found in the March 10, 17, 24, and 31, 1980 issues 
of The Philippine Times. 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA IN 1980: 
A CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT, 
AID, AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 





Edward P. Wolfers 


FOR ALMOSY EIGHT YEARS—from April 1972 until March 
1980—Papua New Guinea was governed by coalitions led by Michael 
Somare and with the Pangu Pati as the largest constituent element. In 
early 1980, a realignment took place among members of the National 
Parliament which resulted in the formation of a government led by a 
former finance minister (from 1972 to 1977) and deputy prime minister 
(1977-1978) under Somare, Sir Julius Chan. Like its predecessors, the 
new government is a coalition, consisting of five major parliamentary 
groupings (the People’s Progress Party led by Chan, the National Party 
Jed by his deputy, Iambakey Okuk; Papua Besena; the Melanesian Al- 
liance; and part of the United Party) as well as independents, Eleven of 
the 27 ministers had served as ministers under Somare. The new gov- 
ernment’s policy pronouncements have emphasized: both continuity and 
change. The rhetoric of political conflict between supporters of the 
present and previous governments has not been concerned with differ- 
ences of policy or ideology so much as with allegations of mismange- 
ment, corruption, illegality and unconstitutionality, dictatorial tenden- 
cies, and political interference in the Public Service and statutory bodies 
by the other side. 


A Change of Government 
. Despite the dire predictions made in the previous article in this 
series, the system of government established in Papua New Guinea at 


1 Ralph R. Premdas, “Papua New Guinea 1979: A Regime under Siege,” Asian 
Survey, XX:1 (January 1980), pp. 94-99. 
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independence has not disintegrated. The particular governing coali- 
tion between the Pangu Pati, the United Party, and other members (in- 
cluding the Mataungan Association) which was formed following the 
withdrawal of the People’s Progress Party from government in Novem- 
ber 1978 fell apart in early 1980. The change of government took place 
in March, in an orderly and constitutional manner. 

The immediate cause of the collapse of the Pangu Pati-United 
Party coalition was a split in the government which followed a reshuffle 
of the ministry on January 16. The reshuffle involved the dropping of 
two members from the ministry, including Minister for Primary In- 
dustry Roy Evara, and changes in portfolio for others, including Father 
John Momis, who was moved from Decentralisation to Minerals and 
Energy, and John Kaputin, who was not returned to the ministry which 
he had held until he went to jail in October, National Planning and 
Development, but moved to Higher Education. In Evara’s case, the 
reason seemed to be the minister’s failure to sack an honorary member 
of his personal staff, Dr. Ralph Premdas, in April 1979, a failure which 
set In train a sequence of events—a deportation order against Dr. Prem- 
das, a court case during which the minister for justice wrote to the chief 
justice and other judges about the case, the sentencing of the justice 
minister to eight months in jail for contempt of court, and the min- 
ister’s release from jail on license—culminating in the resignation of 
the chief justice and four other judges in the constitutional crisis of 
the second half of 1979. The outcome of the reshuffle was a split in the 
United Party which led the majority of the party’s 15 parliamentary 
members to leave the government over the treatment of Evara in par- 
ticular and the decline in the United Party’s representation in the min- 
istry in general. In the case of Father Momis, who represents the North 
Solomons Province where the country’s only operating copper mine is 
located, the prime minister denied that the minister’s reassignment to 
Minerals and Energy was a demotion. But both Momis and Kaputin, 
who had been among.a group of eight ministers who had written to 
Somare in December to complain about the way the government was 
run, announced that they would withdraw from the government. Soon 
after, they began to negotiate with representatives of the People’s Pro- 
gress Party, the National Party, and Papua Besena—the leaders of all 
three parties were then abroad—over the formation of a new govern- 
ment. They also announced the formation of a new political party, led 
by Father Momis, made up of the three Mataungan Association mem- 
bers from East New Britain as well as the four members from North 
Solomons, and known as the “Melanesian Alliance.” 

The Somare government’s response to the withdrawals of support 
which followed the reshuffle was to appoint three additional ministers, 
including two from the United Party, and to approach the Papua Besena 
for support. According to one of the dissidents, it also sought to per- 
suade other members to support it by suddenly announcing the ap- 
proval of development projects and offering “incredible gifts in cash 
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and kind.”2. The entire year’s allocation of the Village Economic De- 
velopment Fund, an amount of K750,000 (1 kina = approximately 
US$1.4) earmarked for community projects, was distributed to members 
of parliament to pass on to their constituents during the two months 
before the government fell. 

However, during February, the emerging combination of former 
government members and opposition parties seemed to be building up 
the numbers to displace the government. After further negotiations over 
who should be nominated as Somare’s replacement (the Papua New 
Guinea constitution requires that a motion of no-confidence moved 
during the first four years of a parliament must name the prime min- 
ister’s successor®) the leader of the largest party in the nascent coalition, 
Sir Julius Chan, was named as the agreed candidate for prime min- 
ister. Opposition leader Iambakey Okuk, who had previously with- 
drawn his name from contention in despair at his fellow-Highlanders’ 
reluctance to support one of their own for the prime ministership, be- 
came the agreed deputy. The final margin of victory in the National 
Parliament on March 11 was 57 votes for Chan to 49 for Somare. 

As with the National Coalition government which came to office 
in 1972, it was difficult to determine what members of the National 
Alliance government had in common, apart from discontent with the 
preceding government. Three of its principal constituents have expli- 
citly regional bases and orientations—the Melanesian Alliance in the 
island provinces of the former territory of New Guinea, Papua Besena 
in the former territory of Papua, and the National Party in the High- 
lands.: Four senior ministers have returned to portfolios from which they 
had previously been removed by Somare. The government includes one 
of the most fervent advocates, and the architect, of provincial govern- 
ment as minister for decentralisation, Father Momis, and one of. the 
system’s most vocal and vigorous critics in the person of the deputy 
prime minister, as well as members of a movement, Papua Besena, 
whose ambitions the system was, in part, designed to thwart;5 one of 
the ministers who pushed for the Leadership Code to be strengthened 
to limit the business activities of ministers and senior public servants, 
again Father Momis, and a party, the People’s Progress Party, which 
forced Prime Minister Somare to withdraw the requisite proposed 
amending legislation in 1978; the minister who introduced many of the 


P 2 Papua New Guinea Post-Courier (cited hereafter as P.N.G.P-C.), February 25, 
1980, p. 2. 

: 8See The Constitution of the Independent State of Papua New Guinea (Port 
Moresby, 1975), section 145(2)(a). 

4See Edward P. Wolfers, “State of the Nation,” in W. J. Hudson, ed., Australia’s 
New Guinea Question (West Melbourne, Australia: Thomas Nelson in association 
with the Australian Institute of International Affairs, 1975), pp. 9-14. 

5 See the papers by Momis and Okuk in Ralph’ R. Premdas and Stephen Poka- 
win, eds., Decentralization: The Papua New Guinean Experiment (University of 
Papua New Guinea, 1979), and Final Report of the Constitutional Planning Commit- 
tee 1974, Part 1, p. 10/3. v i 
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Somare government’s economic policies, Sir Julius Chan, as well -as 
critics of those policies—both those who felt that they were too favor- 
able to foreign private enterprise and those who felt that they were not 
favorable enough; and men who advocated legislation which would 
have made it impossible for many persons of only partly indigenous 
descent to become citizens at independence, and so for Chan to remain 
a minister.6 Papua Besena, which had declined to support the previous 
government because it was dominated by New Guineans’—though So- 
mare’s deputies before and after Chan were both Papuans—is now part 
of a government in which the two highest office bearers come from the 
former trust territory and two of the constituent parties are New 
Guinea-based. 

The main promises made by Sir Julius Chan in his first speech. as 
prime minister were to increase consultation within and by the govern- 
ment; to overhaul the Public Service; to increase the existing rate of 
“real” growth of government expenditure of 3% a year, which he de- 
scribed as “timid”; to replace the scheme under which foreign-owned 
plantations have been returned to local communities with land devel- 
opment schemes; and. to revise the previous government’s foreign policy.§ 
With at least seven university graduates or their equivalent in its ranks, 
the ministry is certainly the best-educated to date. Unlike their prede- 
cessors, the constituents of the new government have not tried to ensure 
that there is at least one minister from each of the 19 provinces and the 
National Capital District. But the regional balance, particularly the 
proportionate representation of the Highlands, is arguably more equit- 
able. - 

Since the formation of the government, a further two ministers, 
including a graduate from the Highlands, have been added to the initial 
25. As with the National Coalition, there has been a gradual drift of a 
further half-dozen members, including a former minister, from the op- 
position to the government, and some movement the other way. Party 
discipline remains weak, and the government has sometimes found it- 
self unable to secure a majority when votes have been taken in parlia- 
ment. 


Foreign Aid and the Economy 


The Papua New Guinea government remains heavily dependent 
on foreign aid to finance both recurrent and development expenditures, 
though much less now than in the early 1970s. Australia is by far the 


€ See Edward P. Wolfers, “Defining a Nation: The Citizenship Debates in the 
Papua New Guinea Parliament,” in F. S. Stevens and Edward P, Wolfers, Racism: 
The Australian Experience, Volume 3 (second edition: “Colonialism, and After,” 
Sydney, Australia: Australia and New Zealand Book Co., 1977), especially pp. 312-876. 

T See, for example, the view expressed by Joseph S. Aoae in Ralph R. Premdas 
and Stephen Pokawin, eds., Decentralization, p. 28. 

8 PN.G.P-C., March 17, 1980, p. 1. 
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largest aid donor, having provided more than 90% of total aid funds 
in every year until 1980. Australian aid is, moreover, highest quality aid, 
consisting almost entirely of “untied” grants for general budgetary as- 
sistance. Under an arrangement negotiated in 1976, the “real” value of 
Australian aid has been declining by about 2% a year, a figure which 
has allowed the Papua New Guinea government to reduce its depen- 
dence on Australian aid in an orderly way, and freed an increasing pro- 
portion of Australian aid for use elsewhere. The agreed rate of reduc- 
tion in the real value of Australian aid under the existing five-year aid 
arrangement (mid-1976 to mid-1981) has allowed the Papua New Guinea 
government to increase expenditure in “real” terms by 3% a year. 

In an address to parliament shortly before the change of govern- 
ment, Prime Minister Somare announced that the government believed 
that it would be possible to increase the rate of reduction of dependence 
on Australian aid to 4% a year and the rate of growth of government 
expenditure to 5% a year during the next eight to ten years. Sir Julius 
Chan responded by saying that “we should not become too proud and 
just reduce” the “real” value of Australian aid for its own sake, arguing 
that it would be better to increase government expenditure to achieve 
a genuine self-sufficiency.® Both Prime Minister Chan and his deputy, 
Okuk, have also expressed greater willingness than their predecessors 
to contemplate increase project-“tying” of Australian aid. 

Later in the year, the Australian government’s adviser on aid ar- 
rangements with Papua New Guinea, Sir John Crawford, recommended 
that the rate of decline in the “real” value of Australian aid should be 
greater than that projected by Somare—5Y% a year, and more if the 
rate of inflation in Australia exceeds 10%. 

The increased rate of reduction of Australian aid was subsequently 
described by Finance Minister John Kaputin as “possible” but “not... 
easy to live with.” The figure became even less easy to live with, when 
Bougainville Copper Ltd announced at midyear that it had had to re- 
vise its estimates of future copper production substantially downwards, 
thereby generating an anticipated shortfall in government revenue of 
about K50 million a year. 

The Papua New Guinea government’s dependence on Australian 
aid has fallen from 60% of government expenditure in 1972 to 27% in 
1980, and is expected to fall to 10% by the end of the decade. But the 
projected increase in the “real” value of government expenditure has 
had to be substantially revised, back down to 3% a year, the same figure 
as the projected raté of population increase. 

In August, having found that the rate of inflation had risen from 
a little more than 5% over the next 12 months (an increase which the 
government blamed on its predecessor) the finance minister brought 
down an interim budget of K36.25 million to meet the increased cost of 


9 Ibid., March 6, 1980, p. 3. 
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projects already under way. Inflation provided most of the additional 
funds required. In a special statement on inflation, the minister indi- 
cated that the kina might be revalued to insulate the Papua New 
Guinea economy from imported inflation. 

When the 1981 budget was introduced into parliament in Novem- 
ber, the finance minister indicated that the previous government's “basic 
strategy” of wage restraint, a planned reduction in the real value of 
Australian aid, and “a steady and sustainable trend in the growth of 
public spending” would be retained, The priorities embodied in the 
National Public Expenditure Plan, a four-year, rolling program of de- 
velopment expenditures, remained much the same as before. Some ini- 
tiatives were announced: an increase in expenditure on the police; a 
planned reduction in the size of the Public Service of 1% and in recur- 
rent allocations for travel, utilities, and transport; and special attention 
to increasing agricultural production. Additional duties were imposed 
on petrol, property sales, and beer. A commitment was made not to in- 
crease corporate tax rates during the present four-year planning period 
(1981-1984), to stimulate investment. 

In his budget speech, the finance minister referred to the problems 
posed by “inexperienced accounting officers, poor accounting standards 
and inadequate supervision,” and the results: “overspending, poor ac- 
counting data and a general Jack of financial discipline.” He was par- 
ticularly critical of the record of statutory authorities. Schemes which 
the finance minister described as having been “greatly abused,” includ- 
ing the Village Economic Development Fund, would be subject to new 
controls. Meanwhile, the Oro and Simbu provincial governments, which 
had overspent their funds, were offered loans which placed them under 
much more direct national government control—a situation which the 
Simbu provincial government refused to accept. 

Despite the stringent economic circumstances, however, the govern- 
ment went ahead with plans to buy a K6 million Grumman Gulfstream 
jet for government use from funds that had not been spent under the 
1980 National Public Expenditure Plan. Other plans to improve sup- 
port services for minor parties, former prime ministers, and governors- 
general, as well as conditions for other members of the National Par- 
liament, were not curtailed.4° But a scheme which would have allowed 
ministers to buy official houses at advantageous prices has been aban- 


doned. 
Foreign Relations 


In his first major statement as prime minister, Sir Julius Chan fore- 
cast changes from the previous government’s foreign policy of Univer- 
salism. In July, the new minister for foreign affairs and trade, W. Noel 


10 John R. Kaputin, Budget Speech 1981 (Minstry of Finance, 1980): 
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Levi, made the first of a series of policy statements outlining the gov- 
ernment’s thinking. As in the case of defense policy, the new govern- 
ment took over a review which had been begun before. 

During the last few months of 1979 and early 1980, the Somare gov- 
ernment undertook a number of modest initiatives which seemed to 
portend a more vigorous, wide-ranging approach towards the conduct 
of Papua New Guinea’s foreign relations. Its attitude towards the con- 
tinued French colonial presence in the South Pacific seemed to harden. 
The prime minister visited Tanzania and announced that a high com- 
mission would be opened there (a plan the Chan government subse- 
quently deferred). The Papua New Guinea delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly cosponsored a resolution condemning the 
Soviet Union’s invasion of Afghanistan. A minister was sent to join the 
11-member Commonwealth Observer Group in Zimbabwe. 

Later in the year, the new government took its first major foreign 
policy initiative by inviting the Chinese government to open an em- 
bassy in Port Moresby. ‘The invitation, issued during a previously sched- 
uled visit by Vice-Premier Li Xiannian, had the effect of breaking the 
deadlock which had hitherto linked the development of relations with 
China to their development with the Soviet Union. 

In early July, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade W. Noel Levi 
made the first of a projected series of statements to the National Parlia- 
ment in which he outlined a number of specific and general commit- 
ments. Many of the specific commitments—opposition to racism and 
apartheid, concern for refugees from Indochina, and support for gen- 
uine self-determination in the remaining South Pacific dependencies— 
were the same as those made by his predecessors. ‘The more general 
commitments indicated a shift in policy from being “friend to all” to 
concentrating on “those relations which seem likely to affect our in- 
terests most” as well as greater attention to the countries “to our North 
and West” (that is, in Asia). But, notwithstanding the last commit- 
ment, which did not involve a downgrading of existing relations, the 
next few months were marked by increasing and increasingly substantial 
involvement by the Papua New Guinea government in the South 
Pacific, particularly in Vanuatu. : 

During a meeting of the 13-member South Pacific Forum in July, 
Prime Minister Chan accepted an invitation from his counterpart from 
Vanuatu (then still the British-French “Condominium of the New 
Hebrides”) to send a contingent of the Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force to take part in Vanuatu’s independence celebrations. The two 
heads of government also discussed the possibility that the Defence Force 
might stay on to help keep order after the colonial powers’ withdrawal. 

On July 22, a contingent-of 150 soldiers, two patrol boats, and three 
airplanes went to Vanuatu for the celebrations. At the beginning of 


11 W. Noel Levi, Statement of Foreign Policy (Port Moresby, 1980). 
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August, a special session of the Papua New Guinea National Parliament 
was convened to discuss a government proposal for the troops in Vanu- 
atu to stay on and be augmented so that they might help to put down 
a foreign-inspired attempt at secession on the island of Espiritu Santo. 
Opposition leader Somare, who had previously supported giving help 
to the government of Vanuatu, opposed the proposal on a number of 
grounds, including doubts he had about the status of the Vanuatu gov- 
ernment’s request, the constitutionality of the response, and the political 
desirability of sending troops other than as members of an international 
peace-keeping force. Unlike other government supporters who had been 
involved in secessionist activities in Papua New Guinea (including par- 
ticipants in the attempted secession by North Solomons leaders in 1975— 
1976), leading members of Papua Besena also declined to support the 
government’s proposal because they opposed the use of force in putting 
down secession. 

After some preliminary parliamentary skirmishing, during which 
an airplane was despatched to “scour” the provinces for backbench sup- 
port, the proposal was approved by 55 votes to 40. A DC~3 was sent to 
Vanuatu to “whisk” Prime Minister Father Walter Lini to sign the 
necessary agreement in Port Moresby.!? 

In all, some 456 troops were sent to Vanuatu (the 20 or so Aus- 
tralian members of the force being limited to noncombatant roles and 
placed under ultimate Australian government control). They were away 
for about seven weeks, during which they brought an end to the seces- 
sion. In all, they killed only one secessionist, and no more than a hand- 
ful of Papua New Guinean troops suffered minor injuries. 

In a joint communiqué issued in late September, Prime Ministers 
Chan and Lini described the operation as “an unqualified success.”18 
Despite a legal challenge mounted by the opposition against the con- 
stitutionality of the decision to send the troops, the operation seems to 
have received widespread public approbation in Papua New Guinea. 
It has, however, aroused fears in other South Pacific countries as to 
Papua New Guinea’s long-term aspirations in the region. 

In late November, the minister for foreign affairs and trade made 
a second major parliamentary statement in which he began to specify 
the government’s foreign policy objectives. “[W]e believe,” he said, 


that it is... time to recognise formally that the development of our 
foreign relations has been selective, and to try to ensure that future 
selectivity in the development of our country’s relations is, as far as: 
possible, the product of selections made by us. . . . [W]e should try to 
make. the conduct and development of our country’s foreign relations. 


12 P.N.G.P-C., August 7, 1980, p. 1. 
18 Report to National Parliament of the Official Visit of Prime Minister Sir 


Julius Chan K.B.E, M.P. to Republic of Vanuatu 25-27 September 1980 (1980), At- 
tachment A, p. 1. 
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more active, purposeful and deliberate. We believe that the time has. 
come to move positively forward. 


He then went on to explain earlier remarks that he and other ministers 
had made about the need to strengthen relations among South Pacific 
countries as well as their collective position in relation to outsiders; an- 
nounced that the government would seek closer relations with the As- 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) through two-way €x- 
changes of views at official level and “increased functional co-operation 
. .. in specialist areas”; and forecast that a delegation might be sent to 
observe the next full meeting of the Non-Aligned Movement. He said 
also that the government hoped to strengthen trade and investment re- 
lations with Asian countries, and that it was working on procedures for 
utilizing aid from centrally planned economies without compromising 
existing aid arrangements.4 

Other developments which affected the country’s foreign relations 
during the year included the negotiation of investment agreements with 
the governments of West Germany and the United Kingdom; signature 
of the South Pacific Regional Trade and Economic Relations Agree- 
ment, which holds out the specific promise of increasing trade with 
New Zealand; and official visits by Prime Minister Chan to Australia 
and Indonesia. The government has announced its intention to open an 
additional diplomatic mission—in Singapore. The French and West 
German governments have upgraded the level of their official represen- 
tation in Port Moresby to full embassy status. 


Conclusion 


To some extent, the change of government seems to have alleviated 
tensions and pressures—expressed, at the mass level, in “tribal” fight- 
ing, prison break-outs and public demonstrations—which seemed to 
threaten the authority of the entire system of government in late 1979. 
But the long-term effects of the authority crisis, and the new govern- 
ment’s capacity and plans for dealing with the fundamental causes of 
the crisis, remain largely untested. 

Like its predecessor, the National Coalition, the National Alliance 
government assumed the role of government before it had worked out 
its basic policy objectives. Promises of increased consultation and “hon- 
est and moral administration”! have dealt more immediately with 
means than ends. The Chan government’s record during its first nine 
months of office suggests that there is continuity not only in the prob- 
lems which ‘confront. the government—urban crime and “tribal” fight- 


14 W. Noel Levi, Foreign Policy Statement: Presented to the National Parliament 
on 21 November, 1980. 
_. See Report to National Parliament ..., Attachment C, p. 3. 
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ing in the rural areas, the stresses and strains involved in the establish- 
ment and operation of provincial governments, and continued agricul- 
tural decline—but in the policies pursued in dealing with them. In fact, 
a great deal of the government’s attention has been taken up in imple- 
menting decisions made by its predecessor (for example, in applying 
legislation which requires all foreign employees to obtain work permits), 
or in exposing its shortcomings. Some of those shortcomings have in- 
volved misuse of public office. Others, which have become public 
knowledge through water and power shortages in towns, particularly 
Port Moresby, have been caused by miscalculation, inaction and/or 
priorities directed towards conflicting objectives (including rural devel- 
opment). The rhetoric of political conflict between supporters of the 
present and previous government suggests that the pursuit of office and 
position are more central to Papua New Guinea politics than differ- 
ences of ideology or policy. 

Since the accession of the Chan government, the heads of a number 
of government departments, members of the Public Services Commis- 
sion, some statutory boards and commissions, and most heads of Papua 
New Guinea’s diplomatic missions overseas have been replaced. A series 
of dramatic confrontations between Minister for Transport and Civil 
Aviation Iambakey Okuk and the management of Air Niugini as well 
as the National Airline Commission have received wide publicity. The 
process of establishing and devolving powers on provincial govern- 
ments, all 19 of which have now held elections, has continued. But the 
new government includes men who believe in “regional government, 
regional development, regional recognition.”!7 The regions they have 
in mind—Papua, the Highlands, the New Guinea islands, and the main- 
Jand-—are large enough, once mobilized, to pose a more effective threat 
to national unity than most other existing or potential subnational 
movements. 

Ministers who have condemned the Somare government for mis- 
mangement, corruption, and illegality have spoken with ebullience in 
public against the need to follow procedures and/or rules when making 
what they describe as good deals for the country.18 The opposition has, 
perhaps ironically, tried to use court action to thwart certain govern- 
ment activities. 

The six-month moratorium which the constitution places on mo- 
tions of no-confidence after a change of government ended in Septem- 
ber. But, despite a challenge from Prime Minister Chan, the opposition 
has not tried to remove the government during 1980. Unless the oppo- 





186 Ombudsman Commission of Papua New Guinea, Annual Report for the 


Period 1 July 1979 to 30 June 1980 (Konedobu, Papua New Guinea: Ombudsman 
Commission, 1980), p. 26. 


p 
17 P.N.G.P-C., February 22, 1980, p. 2. 
18 See, for example, ibid., October 1 and 6, 1980, respectively pages 1 and, 9. 
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sition can gain majority support in parliament by mid-July 1981, and 
provided that internal rivalries and differences can be contained, the 
Chan government seems likely to hold office until the general election 
scheduled for mid-1982.19 


19 During the final year of the five-year parliamentary term, a motion of no- 
confidence in the prime minister does not lead to his replacement but to dissolution 
of the parliament, a prospect which members of the National Parliament have pre- 
viously been reluctant to face. See The Constitution ... , sections 105(1)(a)(i) and 
145(2)(b). 
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Sydney, Australia. 
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A. G. Noorani 


‘THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN India and the U.S. on the 
continued supply of low enriched uranium (LEU) fuel to the Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station (TAPS) under the Indo-U.S. agreement of 1963 
have reached a stage where a basic decision on the continuance of the 
accord itself cannot be postponed for long. It would be unrealistic to 
underestimate the damage that a rupture amidst recriminatory ex- 
changes could inflict on the relationship between the two countries. 
The U.S. and India could, on the other hand, give no surer proof of a 
certain maturity in that relationship than to agree to differ if they find 
it impossible to resolve the differences. 

Even. the Carter administration and the Morarji Desai government 
of India did not find it easy to handle the nuclear question. Morarji 
Desai had categorically declared at the Special Session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on June 9, 1978 that “We are unilaterally pledged not to 
manufacture or acquire nuclear weapons and I solemnly reiterate that 
pledge before this august Assembly. In fact, we have gone further and. 
abjured nuclear explosions even for peaceful purposes.” But, he added, 
“we ask from others no more than the self-restraint we impose upon our- 
selves.” The “others” included the nuclear-weapon states, India’s re- 
fusal to distinguish between “horizontal” and “vertical” nuclear pro- 
liferation—an attitude shared by the Third World generally—is central 
to the controversy. 

But the Carter administration was prisoner to the U.S. Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act (1978), to no small extent the result of Carter’s 
1976 election campaign rhetoric. Indeed, he had, as one Indian writer 
pointed out, singled out India for special mention as the prime offender 
in May 1976.1 Berating some of the countries supplying nuclear material 


1 Dina Vakil, “India’s Nuclear Plan: Policy for the Eighties,” Economic Times, 
December 4, 1979. 
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for indulging in “commercial dealings,” he said “. . . while individual 
facilities in these non-treaty countries may be subject to international 
safeguards, others may not be; and India has demonstrated that such 
facilities may provide the capability to produce nuclear weapons.” 

When Mrs. Indira Gandhi returned to power in January 1980, she 
lost no time in declaring in the Rajya Sabha on March 13: “We remain 
committed to the’ use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Whether 
we should have explosions or implosions, whatever they may be, in con- 
ducting our programme will be decided in the national interest.’ 
Desai’s declaration, which had been widely criticized in India even 
when it was made, is therefore no longer operative. 

Opinion within the U.S. on nuclear dealings with India is divided. 
The Reagan administration might be expected to view the operation 
of the U.S. Act more critically than its predecessor did. Under 8.602 (e), 
three years after the enactment of the law (March 10, 1978), the comp- 
troller-general is mandated to “complete a study and report to the 
Congress on the implementation and impact of this Act on the nuclear 
nonproliferation policies, purposes, and objectives of this Act” together 
with his recommendations. The attitude of the 97th Congress, partic- 
ularly the Senate, is an unknown factor. On September 24, 1980, the 
Senate rejected by a narrow majority of 49 to 47 Senator Glenn’s Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 109 which sought to override President Carter’s 
Order of June 19, 1980 authorizing the shipment to India of 39,718 kgs 
of LEU. In the debate preceding the vote, as well as in some opinions 
expressed by members of the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC), legal contentions of a most far-fetched character were aired and 
bid fair to be voiced again and again. They were strangely coupled with 
political arguments reflecting a pique over recent trends in India’s for- 
eign policy rather than concern for nuclear nonproliferation. There was 
a strange combination of arid legalism and political intolerance, and 
the Senate vote gave a quietus to neither. The legal contentions are so 
strained and so incredibly untenable as to inject in the controversy a 
false note that would be certain to mar the relationship between two 
countries. 

The matrix of agreements governing Indo-U.S. cooperation in the 
nuclear field were concluded in the clime of the 1960s and were molded 
by the U.S. itself for a whole decade. On December 8, 1953, President 
Eisenhower addressed the UN General Assembly and proposed an 
Atoms-for-Peace Program and the establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA).? Thereafter the U.S. embarked on a 
program of bilateral assistance to other nations. To facilitate this, a 
Sy aaa revision of the Atomic Energy Act (1946) was made in 
1954. 


"2 The Statesman (Calcutta), March 14, 1980. 
3 Nuclear Proliferation Factbook, House Committee on International Relations 
and Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 1977 (see p. 7). 
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On March 16, 1956 the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
and the government of India concluded an agreement for the sale to 
India of 21 short tons of heavy water. It was an outright sale for an 
agreed price. Clause 9 stipulated that “the heavy water sold hereunder 
shall be for use only in India by the Government in connection with 
research into and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purpose.’’* 

The heavy water was to be used as a moderator in a research reactor 
(CIRUS) fuelled by natural uranium and set up with Canadian assist- 
ance under the Colombo Plan. An Indo-Canadian agreement signed on 
April 28, 1956 committed India (Art. 3) to “ensure that the reactor and 
any products resulting from its use will be employed for peaceful pur- 
poses only.” . 

In August 1958, the Planning Commission of the government of 
India approved the construction of India’s first atomic power station 
under the country’s Third Five Year Plan. It was decided to install this 
plant in the western region and to supply the power generated to the 
States of Gujarat and Maharashtra. In August 1960 the decision to 
build the first atomic power reactors at Tarapur, 100 kilometers north 
of Bombay, was made. 

Global tenders were invited by the Department of Atomic Energy 
for this project; of the seven tenders that were received, the one sub- 
mitted by the International General Electric Company of the U.S. 
was found to be the most suitable. An Indo-U.S. bilateral agreement 
relating specifically to this project was signed on August 8, 1963. Under 
a Loan Agreement dated December 7, 1963, the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development granted aid of $80 million for the foreign ex- 
change portion of the project. Further, the U.S. AEC under a contract 
signed on May 17, 1966, agreed to provide fuel throughout the life of 
this station. The Tarapur Atomic Power Station (TAPS) consists of 
two reactors of the boiling water type, each generating over 200 MWe. 
The reactors are fuelled with LEU and moderated by light water. The 
life of this station is estimated to be 25 years. 

The 1963 agreement has rightly been characterized as “unique 
among U.S. bilateral agreements in that it provides for the exclusive 
use of U.S. fuel in Tarapur reactors and, in exchange, for a U.S. guar- 
antee of its supply. This provision played a central role in securing 
initial Indian acceptance of safeguards at Tarapur,” Commissioners 
Bradford and Gilinsky of the NRC recalled in 1977.6 Article II of the 
1963 agreement is the crucial provision. 


_ 45. 1439: Export Reorganization Act of 1976. Hearing before the Joint Com- 
a on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United States, June 22, 1976 (see p. 14 for 
text). 


5H. N. Sethna, Atomic Energy, Government of India, Publications Division, 
1972, pp. 39-40. 
6“Export of Nuclear Fuel to India,” Hearing and Markup before the Commit- 


tee on International Relations, House of Representatives: 95th Congress Second 
Session, p. 173. 
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II: A. During the period of this Agreement the United States Com- 
mission will sell to the Government of India and the Government of 
India will purchase from the United States Commission, as needed, all 
requirements of the Government for enriched uranium for use as fuel at 
the Tarapur Atomic Power Station, it being understood that the Tara- 
pur Atomic Power Station shall be operated on no other special nuclear 
material than that made available by the United States Commission and 
special nuclear material produced therefrom.... . 

Ii: C. Within the limitations contained in Paragraph A of this Article 
[II] the quantity of enriched uranium sold by the United States Com- 
mission under this Article and held by the Government of India pur- 
suant to this Agreement shall not at any time be in excess of the quant- 
ity necessary for the full loading of the Tarapur Atomic Power Station, 
plus such additional quantity as, in the opinion of the Parties, is neces- 
sary to permit the efficient and continuous operation of the Station. 

II: D. The Government of India will retain title to any enriched 
uranium purchased from the United States Commission. 

II: E. It is agreed that when any special nuclear material utilized in 
the Tarapur Atomic Power Station requires reprocessing, and recourse 
is not taken by the Government of India to the provisions of Article VI: 
C of this Agreement, such reprocessing may be performed in Indian 
facilities upon a joint determination of the Parties that the provisions 
of Article VI of this Agreement may be effectively applied, or in such 
other facilities as may be mutualy agreed... . 

II: F. With respect of any special nuclear material produced in the 
Tarapur Atomic Power Station which is in excess of the need of the 
Government of India for such material in its program for the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the Government of the United States of America 
shall have the first opinion to purchase such special nuclear material at 
the fuel value price of the United States Commission which may be in 
effect domestically at such time as it may exercise its option... . 


Articles VI and VII also deal with safeguards. 


VI: A. The Parties to this Agreement emphasize their common inter- 
est in assuring that any material, equipment or device made available to 
the Government of India for use in the Tarapur Atomic Power Station, 
or in connection therewith, pursuant to this Agreement shall be used 
solely for peaceful purposes. The Government of India emphasizes, in 
contrast to the position of the United States, that its agreement to the 
provisions of this Article in relation to equipment or devices transferred 
pursuant to this Agreement has been accorded in consideration of the 
fact that, as provided in this Agreement, the Tarapur Atomic Power 
Station will be operated on no other special nuclear material than that 
furnished by the Government of the United States of America and 
special nuclear material produced therefrom, in consequence of which 
the provisions of this Article in relation to equipment or devices in any 
case ensue from the safeguards on fuel. 


Para. B of Art. VI proceeded to lay down the mechanics of inspec- 
tion, etc. 
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VI: D. In the event of noncompliance with the guarantees or with 
the provisions of this Article, and the subsequent failure of the Govern- 
ment of India to fulfil such guarantees and provisions within a reason- 
able time, the Government of the United States of America shall have 
the right to suspend or terminate this Agreement and require the return 
of any equipment and devices transferred under this Agreement and any 
special nuclear material safeguarded pursuant to this Article. 

VII: A. The Government of India guarantees that the safeguards in 
Article VI shall be maintained and that: 1. No material, equipment or 
device transferred to the Government of India or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agreement, by sale, lease or 
otherwise, will be used for atomic weapons or for research on or devel- 
opment of atomic weapons or for any other military purpose. 


Art. VIII provides for invoking the services of the IAEA under a 
trilateral agreement for the implementation of the safeguards clauses of 
Art. VI. Such an agreement was signed in Vienna on January 27, 1971. 
Under Art. X the agreement is to last for thirty years from the time it 
came into force (October 25, 1963). These were the basic terms under 
which the U.S. assisted India in the design, construction, and use of 
TAPS. 

` The Contract of Sale of enriched uranium dated May 17, 1966 be- 
tween the U.S. AEC and the Government of India is expressly subject, 
under Art. XV of the Contract, to the 1963 Agreement, which itself en- 
visaged (Art. II:A) a contract to specify “the terms, conditions and de- 
livery schedules.” Art. If: A(1) of the Contract embodies the U.S. obliga- 
tion to sell to India and India’s obligation to purchase from the U.S. 
“all of the Purchaser’s requirements of enriched uranium for use of 
fuel” for the TAPS. The obligations are to last “during the period of 
this Contract.” Article XVIII lays down that the respective obligations 
to sell and to purchase shall remain in force during the period the 
Agreement of 1963 is in force (no period for the duration of the Con- 
tract itself is mentioned). This is made subject to the termination clause 
(Article XIX), and enables the purchaser alone to terminate the Con- 
tract unilaterally by notice (Art. XTX:A(2) and F (1). 

By 1971, India’s refusal to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty was well known. Indeed, on November 16, 1970, the U.S. govern- 
ment delivered an aide memoire to the Indian AEC in Bombay which 
stated in part: “The U.S. Government has noted various affirmations 
of Indian interest in developing the technology of peaceful nuclear ex- 
plosions, as well as statements that the Government of India is not plan- 
ning for a nuclear explosion.” It set out the U.S. interpretation that the 


PNEs did not constitute a peaceful use of the nuclear material and 
concluded: 


The United States interprets the safeguards and guarantees provisions 
of the Tarapur agreement as prohibiting the use of American materials 
and equipment, or materials produced from such materials and equip- 
ment for research on or development of any nuclear explosive devices 
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regarding of stated applications. . . . The United States would not con- 
sider the use of plutonium produced in CIRUS for peaceful nuclear ex- 
plosives intended for any purpose to be “research into and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes.” 


The 1971 amendment to the sale contract, nonetheless, did not touch 
this aspect at all. Its scope, as its preamble makes clear, was to carry out 
only the changes contemplated in the original contract retaining the 
basic framework unaltered. . 

Soon after the NPT came into force Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
made it plain (August 27, 1970) that research was going on in India to 
make nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes effective and safe. “We 
have not ruled out” such explosions, she said. Mrs. Gandhi made sim- 
ilar statements on November 15, 1972 and November 15, 1973, six 
months before the Pokhara explosion on May 18, 1974.7 

It is important to note that the U.S. did not regard the explosion 
as a breach of either its 1956 or 1963 agreement with India. The aide 
memotre of 1970 was not even referred to—it was published only in 
1980.8 Concern there was, but Ambassador T. N. Kaul’s letter of July 
6, 1974 to Secretary of State Kissinger was not then contested: “We did 
not use or divert Canadian material; in fact we used 100 per cent Indian 
material, Indian technology and Indian personnel.’® 

Conversations followed between Kaul and Kissinger and also be- 
tween the Chairman of the Indian and U.S. AECs—Dr. H. N. Sethna 
and Dr. Dixie Lee Ray in Vienna. In June she had sought but failed to 
secure an assurance that “safeguarded material is not used in or for any 
nuclear explosive device.” Dr. Sethna’s reply flatly denied that the 1963 
agreement precluded use of safeguarded material in a PNE and pointed- 
ly linked acceptance of safeguards to the continuance of the fuel supply. 
In Vienna they exchanged letters, on September 16-17, 1974, recording 
an understanding that the U.S.-supplied fuel “will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the needs of that (Tarapur) Station.’’1° 

In June 1974 the first of a five-year shipment of LEU scheduled for 
the period between June 15, 1974 and April 1, 1975 went off smoothly. 
By then the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission had come on the 
scene and the AEC was abolished. The NRC was set up by the Energy 
Reorganization Act (1974) as an “independent regulatory” body. The 
statute also created the Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion. Some of the AEC’s functions went to ERDA while “all the licens- 
ing and related regulatory functions” were transferred to the NRC. 

. The criteria for licensing export pursuant to an agreement re- 
mained unchanged, however. $.57(c) (2) of the Atomic Energy Act, 1954, 
forbade licensing if it was “inimical to the common defence and secur- 


T They are collected in J.-P. Jain, Nuclear India, New Delhi, 1974, Vol. Il. 
8 Congressional Record, Senate, September 23, 1980, S. 13209. 

9 Export Reorganization Aot, 1976. Hearing June 22, 1976. 

10 “Export of Nuclear Fuel to India,” p. 176. 
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` ity.” This was identical to the determination made by the President 
under §.123 while approving the agreement.! 

But the domestic political climate changed and, with it, U.S. legis- 
lation. The Ford administration sought to promote nonproliferation 
through existing accords. Commenting on the importance of continuing 
to remain a reliable supplier, Deputy Secretary Ingersoll observed early 
in 1976 in an appearance before the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations: “It is my deep conviction that we must meet our obliga- 
tions under existing agreements and build upon, rather than detract 
from, the important battery of constraints that have been carefully struc- 
tured over so many years if we are to achieve our non-proliferation ob- 
jectives.”” 

Senators Glenn, Percy, and Ribicoff only paid lip service to exist- 
ing accords, for they added the rider: 


Because these agreements for cooperation remain in effect for 30 to 40 
years, and do not contain formal provisions for renegotiation, we feel 
strongly that it would be highly irresponsible for the United States to 
rely solely upon the conditions and circumstances that existed when an 
agreement for cooperation was originally negotiated in determining 
whether or not a current application for a specific export pursuant to 
the agreement is inimical to the common defence and security.@ 


It was this school that prevailed in the drafting of the Act of 1978 
which laid down in §.127 additional criteria governing U.S. nuclear 
exports. They were: application of IAEA safeguards to material ex- 
ported; a ban on their use in PNEs as well as on “research on or de- 
velopment of any nuclear explosive device”; adequate physical security 
measures; a ban on the transfer, export, and reprocessing. [S.128(a)] 
imposed yet another and more drastic condition, namely, “full-scope 
safeguards,” that is, “IAEA safeguards are maintained with respect to 
all peaceful nuclear activities in, under the jurisdiction of, or carried 
out under the control of such (non-nuclear-weapon) state at the time of 
export.” 

S.128(b) allowed a grace period of 18 months with respect to any 
application for the export of special nuclear material (September 9, 
1979) and of 24 months for any such application “under which the first 
export would occur.” §.129 listed acts which would result in the termin- 
ation of exports: detonation of a nuclear explosive device; termination 
of IAEA safeguards or violation of an IAEA safeguards agreement; or 
even if the recipient state has “engaged in activities involving source 
or special nuclear material and having direct significance for the manu- 
facture or acquisition of nuclear explosive devices” and has failed to 
mend its ways by taking steps that the President regards as “sufficient 


11 Ibid., p. 134. 


12 Joint testimony before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy re: S. 1439, 
Export Reorganization Act, 1976, July 28 and August 31, 1976, Vol. II, pp. 35-36. 
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progress towards terminating such activities.” The President is em- 
powered to waive the requirements of $.128 and $.129 but this is sub- 
ject to Congressional veto. o. 

The Act went beyond the administration’s bill in so far as existing 
agreements were concerned. Joseph H. Nye, Jr., Deputy to the Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, warned that: “We do not live in a 
world where the U.S. alone can dictate the policies of other nations.” 

The Act rendered diplomacy sterile and foredoomed negotiations to 
failure. Even as late as 1976 there was hope of some modus vivendi 
based on return of the spent fuel at Tarapur or otherwise. Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Charles Robinson stated on October 28, 1976 that if 
agreement were reached on this issue the supplies of LEU for TAPS 
could continue.1* The negotiations broke down because the U.S. re- 
fused to bear the enormous expense involved. In September 1976 the 
U.S. sent reactor management and fuel fabrication experts Dr. George 
A. Last and William M. Kiefer to India to review the fuel require- 
ments for TAPs and the Nuclear Fuel Complex at Hyderabad, where 
the fuel rods for TPs were fabricated, in order “to develop the pro- 
jections of future requirements.” Appended to their Report” is a chart 
showing what they regarded as the requirements till the end of 1980. 
Subsequent Indian applications have cited the Report projections as 
representing the agreed supplies due under the accord; the U.S. did not 
adhere to the agreed schedule. 

From 1977 to 1979 the Carter administration tried to persuade the 
Indian government to accept full scope safeguards. But President Car- 
ter’s discussions with Prime Minister Desai in New Delhi in January 
1978 yielded no result. Desai’s terms were that the nuclear weapon states 
should conclude a comprehensive test ban treaty, refrain from manufac- 
turing new weapons, and undertake to reduce their stockpiles gradual- 
Iy.18 i 
Two other unfruitful initiatives should be noted. One was a pro- 
posal outlined by Joseph S. Nye at a briefing of Indian correspondents 
about the time of Desai’s visit to the U.S. in 1978 which envisaged a 
“voluntary” acceptance of safeguards on some unsafeguarded facilities 
for a specified period with option to withdraw if the U.S., USSR, and 
U.K. failed to agree on a CTBT." Another was an Ad Hoc Scientific 
Advisory Committee on Safeguards Questions consisting of nuclear 
experts to “look into the question of what safeguards options were 
available for States which were not members of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, and to look at what effects such safeguards would have on in- 


13 The Nuclear Antiproliferation Act of 1977. Hearings before the Committee 
on International Relations, House of Representatives, 95th Congress First Session on 
H.R. 8638, May 19, 1977, p. 108. 

14 Indian Express (New Delhi), October 29, 1976. 

15 See “Export of Nuclear Fuel to India,” p. 319 for ‘the full text of the Report. 

46 The Times of India (Bombay), January 13, 1978. 

i? The Hindu (Madras), June 16, 1978. 
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digenous nuclear programmes, and to see whether an arrangement 
could be reached which would meet the requirements of putting all 
facilities under safeguards without interfering with domestic pro- 
grammes.”18 The proposal fell through because of disagreement as to 
whether the terms of reference covered all nuclear activities or only 
civilian ones and because the Director-General of the IAEA, Dr. Siguard 
Eklund, declined to serve as chairman. 

There was no progress thereafter. The Janata government fell in 
July 1979. No one took its successor, headed by Charan Singh, serious- 
ly. By the time Mrs. Gandhi returned to power in January 1980 the 
Carter administration found itself bereft of all maneuverability thanks 
to the Act and its final deadline date, March 10, 1980. Mrs. Gandhi dis- 
carded not only Desai’s declaration on PNEs but also departed from 
his policy of ngt considering delays in the LEU supplies as tantamount 
to breach of the accord. An aide-memoire presented to the U.S. in 
March 1980 made that plain. 

The NRC did little to make matters easy. Its previous record was 
none too assuring. After protracted hearings on July 1, 1976, it granted 
License XSNM-~805 on an application of July 29, 1975. Commissioner 
Victor Gilinsky dissented because there were no “effective safeguards 
over reprocessing.” On July 28, 1977 he concurred with the rest in 
granting License XSNM-845, applied for on November 5, 1975, be- 
cause he had been assured that reprocessing was “ruled out.” On April 
20, 1978, however, the NRC split evenly, with Gilinsky and Bradford 
opposing and Hendrie and Kennedy supporting the granting of License 
XSNM-1060 for 7.63 tons on an application made as far back as Jan- 
uary 5, 1977. The concern of the first two was tersely put: “After 18 
months, will IAEA safeguards continue to apply?” They ruled that the 
statutory criteria were not met. A week later President Carter issued an 
Order authorizing the export, which the Congress declined to override 
in June. On March 23, 1979 the NRC divided once again, this time on 
License application XSNM-1222 of November 1, 1977 for 16.8 tons. 
Chairman Hendrie, Kennedy, and Ahearne were for it while Gilinsky 
and. Bradford were opposed. 

In 1980 the NRC had before it two applications for the export of 
39.7 tons under LEU-XSNM 1379 and XSNM 1569, applied for in Sep- 
tember 1978 and August 1979, and three others for replacement parts. 
It ruled unanimously and fairly on May 14, 1980 that the requirement 
of full scope safeguards criterion is absolute with respect to any export 
made after March 10, 1980. The state department’s legal opinion to 
the contrary need not detain us, since the congressional debate follow- 
ing the president’s order of June 19, 1980, authorizing the export raised 
arguments of a fundamental nature. These were, if anything, rein- 
forced by the Senate’s vote on September 24, 1980 not to override the 
president’s order, which was based on assurances given by Secretary of 


18 The Indian Express, December 16, 1978. 
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State Muskie to Chairman Frank Church of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to the effect that only the shipment covered by the 
first application would be allowed immediately, although the pres- 
ident’s authorization covered both. The second shipment would be de- 
layed for a year until it is “actually needed” to assure continuity of 
operations at the Nuclear Fuel Complex (NFC) at Hyderabad. 

Muskie also stated that “we will consult Congress well in advance 
of the date of export of the second shipment on the progress that is be- 
ing made in discussions with India on safeguards and’ other non- 
‘proliferation objectives” and that the administration would stop the 
second shipment if the President finds that “India has exploded a 
nuclear device, is preparing to explode a nuclear device, or is engaging 
in other activities that would require termination of exports under 
S.129” of the U.S. Act. Finally, he noted that “approval of these exports 
will not constitute a precedent for the treatment of future export 
licence applications” and “the full-scope safeguards export licensing 
criterion as set forth in $.128—A (i) of the Act will apply to any future 
license applications for the export of nuclear fuel to Tarapur.”19 

If such be the fate of applications filed during the grace period, it 
is not difficult to appreciate the obstacles the application filed on Sep- 
tember 24, 1980 will have to overcome. Unless the Act is amended 
basically it will not be long before the irresistible force of India’s ap- 
plications will confront the immovable Act. ‘The issues raised will be 
essentially legal, but with profound political consequences. Central to 
them will be India’s right to treat the 1963 accord as having ended in 
view of U.S. conduct, and to consider itself freed from IAEA's safe- 
guards. Nor is that all. India might reprocess the spent fuel at Tarapur 
and, not inconceivably, even if supplies are forthcoming, for the fate 
of the accumulating spent fuel is yet undecided. 

Article 27 of the Vienna Convention on the law of Treaties, 1969, 
says “A party may not invoke the provisions of its internal law as 
justification for its failure to perform a treaty.” This merely declares an 
established principle as does Article 60(1): “A material breach of a 
bilateral treaty by one of the parties entitles the other to invoke the 
breach as a ground for terminating the treaty or suspending its oper- 
ation in whole or in part.” Art. 2(1) (a) defines “treaty” to mean “an 
international agreement concluded between States in written form... 
whatever its particular designation.” 

Realizing the effect of these provisions, a frantic search began to 
invest the 1978 Act with the character of a law with which India was 
bound to comply. These efforts first centered on the 1971 amendment 
to the Sale Contract of 1966. Article III of the Contract contains pro- 
visions for “Deliveries,” as the heading indicates. This Article, however, 
was amended in 1971 in pursuance of Article XI, which reads thus: 
“During the term of this contract it is possible that the applicable do- 


19 Congressional Record, Senate, September 24, 1980, S. 13255. 
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mestic laws or policies of the United States of America with respect to 
_ ownership and supply of special nuclear material for use by the Seller’s 
domestic distributees may be changed. In such an event the Parties, 
upon the request of either Party, agree to consult with each other to 
determine the modifications, if any, required to this Contract to make 
actions to be performed hereunder within the United States consistent 
with the implementation of applicable laws and policies relating to 
ownership and responsibility for special nuclear material distributed by 
the Seller domestically. Nothing contained in this Article XI shall 
effect the obligation of the Seller to sell at the Commission’s published 
charges and that of the Purchaser to purchase all of the Purchaser's en- 
riched uranium requirements for Tarapur Atomic Power Station as 
provided in Article II supra nor enlarge the financial obligations and 
responsibilities of the Purchaser to the Seller as provided in Articles III 
and V supra nor diminish the obligation of the Seller contained in Ar- 
ticle VII supra to accept unconsumed U-235 from the Purchaser for 
credit under this Contract” (author’s emphasis). 

This Article contains two provisions. One is the obligation to 
negotiate in good faith modifications to the Contract in the event that 
“applicable domestic laws or policies” of the U.S. “with respect to 
ownership and supply of special nuclear material for use by the Sellers 
domestic distributees may be changed.” Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that the Act of 1978 does not answer this description even remotely. 

The second and overriding provision explicitly lays down that the 
fundamental obligations of sale and purchase shall not be affected by 
what is envisaged earlier. Thus every modification of the Contract as 
envisaged by Art. XI will be governed by this provision and will leave 
unaffected the basic obligations mentioned in the proviso. Article IZI:D 
introduced in 1971 in pursuance of Art. XI, thus, is controlled by the 
proviso. The object of the modifications envisaged is not to release 
either side from the contract but only to ensure that “actions to be per- 
formed hereunder within the U.S. are consistent with the law relating 
to “ownership and responsibility for special nuclear material distributed 
by the Seller domestically.” 

In 1971 the Contract was amended at Washington’s request pre- 
cisely because the U.S. law regarding ownership was changed. The 
Private Ownership of Special Nuclear Material Act was amended to 
permit private ownership of nuclear fuel. Domestic leasing of such ma- 
terial from AEC ceased from December 1970. Until then General Elec- 
tric had taken delivery of LEU from the AEC on behalf of India as 
lessee but with the ownership remaining with AEC until it left U.S. 
shores. Its fabrication into fuel rods was done in the U.S. by GE. As 
a result of permission for domestic ownership, the ownership could pass 
the moment the LEU left the AEC’s premises. Hence the need for con- 
sequential changes in regard to transport mentioned in Art. III:D of 
the Contract, which reads: “The Purchaser shall procure all necessary 
permits or licences (including any special nuclear material licences) and 
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comply with all applicable laws, regulations and ordinance of the 
United States and of any State, Territory, or Political sub-division, in 
connection with the material delivered to the Purchaser pursuant to 
Article III A, or to the Seller pursuant to Article VII.” Seven years later 
this was to be pressed into service to make the U.S. Act of 1978 a law 
India was bound to comply with by virtue of the amended contract. 

This tortuous interpretation received a devastating rebuff from 
the key U.S. negotiator of the 1971 amendment Dixon B. Hoyle. His 
letter to Victor Gilinsky of the NRC (dated May 15, 1980) was inserted 
into the Congressional Record by Senator Levin: 


I thought you might like to know how the amendment to the original 
contract—which did not contain this provision—came about. 

My memory may fail me in small details and I no longer have access 
to the relevant files (if indeed, they still exist) , but the substance of the 
amendment was as follows. At the time the contract was signed AEC 
could legally sell only enriched uranium (not enrichment services) and 
the sale (passage of title) was consummated at the port of export. At 
that time as I recall the export was still on a government-to-government 
basis and did not require an export license. When fuel was fabricated in 
the U.S. as GE was doing for Tarapur, the AEC-licensed fabricator 
leased the enriched uranium from the AEC; at the time the sale was 
made at the port the licensee’s lease account was credited with the 
equivalent value of the enriched uranium sold. 

With the advent of uranium enrichment in the United States in 1958, 
the AEC acted to terminate its domestic leasing arrangements in favor 
of private ownership. India was offered an enrichment services contract 
for Tarapur as a replacement for the enriched uranium sale contract 
but declined. This created a dilemma. This enriched uranium sale con- 
tract called for title to pass to India at the port of export and GE could 
no longer lease the material during the United States fabrication period. 
We went to the Indians and explained this, asking them to take title at 
the AEC enrichment plant, to which they ultimately but reluctantly 
agreed (among other things, it meant earlier payment to AEC). We 
then had to clarify in the sale contract which party was responsible for 
meeting domestic U.S. regulations, health and safety requirements, etc. 
since India would now “own” the material in the United States. The 
amendment was the result and represents ‘‘boiler-plate” contract lan- 
guage developed by AEC’s lawyers to cover this issue for all foreign and 
domestic contracts. ... 

My real point is that at no time during our negotiations of the amend- 
ment did either party have any intention or understanding that the pro- 
vision could be used as a rationale for the United States to deny the 
export of low enriched uranium as a result of a law which the latter sub- 
sequently might pass (which) was intended solely to clarify a relatively 
minor legal point and this is how it was “sold” to India who was under 
no obligation to accept it.20 


20 Congressional Record, Senate, September 24, 1980, S. 13264. 
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Earlier in the day Senator Javits gave a thorough legal exposition 
of the amendment and remarked with biting sarcasm: “This is an 
amendment to a contract which was subordinate to the international 
agreement. Nonetheless it is said that India agreed 3 years before its 
nuclear explosion and 7 years before the passage of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Act to abide by whatever conditions the United States 
might one day place upon its obligations in that agreement.” Realizing 
the weakness of the argument, another string to the bow was sought. 
On July 22, 1980, Raymond J. Celada, Senior Specialist in American 
Public Law, a member of the American Law Division of the Congres- 
sional Research Service, tendered an opinion to the Senate Govern- 
ment Affairs Committee in which he argued that the U.S. is obli- 
gated to supply this enriched uranium only “as needed.” The agree- 
ment of 1963, he argued, is geared to India’s need for enriched uranium 
to load fully the Tarapur Atomic Power Station, and bars supplies in 
excess of such need requirements (both in terms of sales by the U.S. 
and inventories by India) save such additional quantity as, “in the 
opinion of the Parties,” is necessary to permit the efficient and con- 
tinuous operation of the Station. “Current NRC estimates indicate that 
India presently has sufficient fuel to full of [sic] power its two reactors 
through 1982, the proposed exports under consideration would appear 
to be in excess of current needs plus such additional quantity as by 
mutual agreement is necessary to permit the efficient and continuous 
operation of the Station. Accordingly, congressional disapproval of the 
pending export may not constitute a material breach of the agreement 
and contract. Note that Article IX stipulates that neither the United 
States nor its agents ‘shall be subject to any liability resulting from the 
failure ... to make available the material at the time or times re- 
quested.’ ” 

Art. IX was clearly designed only to bar litigation in the event of 
delays and surely not to avoid the legal effect of persistent delays. Sen- 
ator Glenn relied heavily on Celada’s opinion in the debate on Sep- 
tember 23 which prompted Senator McClure to remark that it was “the 
work of only one lawyer and does not represent the collective thought 
of the American Law Division.” 

The State Department's response to the NRC’s analysis of Tara- 
pur’s fuel needs is itself a sufficient answer: 


Since the Nuclear Fuel Complex is essential to the operation of the 
reactors, in our view this must include provision of enriched uranium 
for the operation of the NFC. In a letter of June 15, 1978, to Senator 
John Glenn, then deputy to the Under Secretary of State Joseph Nye 
stated: “We interpret the amount of material needed for operation to 
be the amount required to sustain normal operation of the Nuclear Fuel 
Complex at Hyderabad for the production of TAPS fuel, consistent with 
the usual method of operating this facility.” 

To help assure that the quantity of enriched uranium being provided 
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for TAPS is consistent with our obligations noted above, the United 
States sent reactor management/fuel fabrication experts to India in 
September 1976 to review the enriched uranium requirements for the 
NFG and TAPS and to develop projections of future requirements. The 
report of these experts (the Last-Kiefer Report) has been used since 
that time as the basis for projecting the enriched uranium required to 
sustain the normal operation of the NFC and TAPS. A chart from that 
report showing the projected requirements through the end of 1980 is 
attached. l 

According to that projection, the enriched uranium provided under 
export license KXSNM-854 would have been processed through the NFC 
by the end of 1977. Since that time we have provided an additional 24 
tons of enriched uranium, which under normal operations would have 
met NFC requirements until April 1979. Accordingly, the material to be 
provided under XSNM-1379 should have been shipped in early 1979 so 
as to be available to feed the NFC beginning in May 1979. This ma- 
terial represents about a one year supply for the NFC so that the mater- 
ial under the second pending license (XSNM-1569) should have been 
shipped about January-February 1980. 

In view of the uncertainties and delays in the U.S. approval for these 
shipments and the need to maintain the equipment in operational con- 
dition and to retain the experienced staff, the Indians have on several 
occasions been forced to extend the operation of the NFC by recycling 
of scrap material. During these periods the NFC has operated at about 
20 percent of capacity and required additional downtime for clean out. 
Currently they are operating the NFC entirely on recycled scrap while 
awaiting the next shipment of fuel. 

Because of delays in fuel supply, the Indians have also operated the 
plant at only about 60 percent of capacity and rationed power to indus- 
tries in the region since early 1977 to stretch their inventory of fabri- 
cated fuel assemblies and avoid being forced to shutdown the station 
completely if the U.S. failed to supply additional fuel.21 


The NFC was actually shut down in mid-February 1980. 

The State Department criticized the NRC analysis, which had con- 
cluded that “air shipment of XSNM-1379 probably can be made as 
late as August 1, 1980, without jeopardizing continued normal oper- 
ations at the NRC” and “XSNM-1379 could be shipped 18 months 
Jater than NFC operations require, and still meet TAPS (Tarapore 
Atomic Power Station) needs.” This analysis, the Department said, 


is based on a number of assumptions which we do not believe are con- 
sistent with the U.S. commitment to provide fuel to permit the efficient 
and continuous operation of the Tarapur Station. First, the NRC analysis 
accepts as given both past delays in meeting the needs of the fuel 
fabrication facility which were caused by U.S. delays in approving en- 
riched uranium deliveries over the last three years and the fact that the 


_ #1The Tarapur Nuclear Fuel Export Issue, Joint Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Committee on Governmental Affairs, U.S. 
Senate, 96th Congress Second Session, June 18 and 19, 1980, pp. 98 and 99. 
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Tarapur reactors have been operated at only about 60 percent of power 
for several years due largely to uncertainties about fuel availability from 
the United States. The NRC analysis also assumes that the enriched 
uranium will be shipped by air freight rather than the more economical 
(a factor of ten less) surface shipment. Further, it assumes that extended 
interruptions of NFC operation or operation on scrap at 20 percent 
capacity (the current situation) is consistent with “efficient and con- 
tinuous operation” of Tarapur.?? 


What if India should cite these facts as evidence of “material 
breach” on the part of the U.S.? The arid legalism of the opponents 
of LEU export to India reveals the strength of their feelings but also 
their lack of realism. 

The Indo-U.S. IAEA safeguards agreement of January 27, 1971 
stipulated (S.27) that it “shall remain in force during the term of the 
Agreement of Co-operation as it may be extended from time to time, 
unless terminated sooner by any party upon six months’ notice to the 
other parties or as may otherwise be agreed.” The termination of the 
parent agreement with the U.S. results in the termination of the IAEA 
safeguards agreement also. India need not give a notice under the tri- 
partite agreement. Instead, it can regard the persistent, protracted de- 
lays themselves as tantamount to a material breach of the main agree- 
ment of 1963 and treat it as ended with all its consequences, The Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress on June 19, 1980 spoke of “the risk of a 
claim” by India that the U.S. has violated the agreement. It “would 
not be an insubstantial claim,” as Deputy Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher pointed out.?8 

Art. VI:D of the 1963 agreement gives the U.S. the right to require 
the return of equipment transferred and the special nuclear material 
produced therefrom “in the event of non-compliance” with the guar- 
antees of safeguards on India’s part. It does not apply if India termi- 
nates the agreement in the event of a “material breach” on the part of 
the U.S. The agreement “does not deal with the situation which would 
arise from its abrogation,” the administration conceded.?4 That, one 
would assume, is governed by international law. 

Finally, there is a yet more serious source of discord lurking in the 
impasse with respect to reprocessing. Article II:E of the 1963 Agree- 
ment provides that when the nuclear material “utilized in Tarapur re- 
quires reprocessing, such reprocessing may be performed in Indian fa- 


22 Ibid., p. 79. H. Michel, Deputy Legal Adviser, State Department, observed: 
“At the time the first of the two applications here involved was filed on September 
20, 1978, delays in previous exports from the United States had required that the 
Tarapur facility be operated at a reduced capacity in order to conserve fuel and 
avoid an interruption of service. The preceding annual fuel shipment had to be 
made by air in order to maintain efficient operation of the fabrication plant at the 
facility, even with the reactors operating at reduced capacity.” 

28 The Tarapur Nuclear Fuel Export Issue, p. 113 and 115. He offered to sub- 


mit a legal opinion but on a classified basis “if it involves any concession against 
U.S. interest.” 


24 Ibid., p. 118. 
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cilities upon a joint determination of the parties that the provisions of 
Article VI of this agreement (relating to safeguards) may be effectively 
applied.” The provision did not confer on the U.S. a power to veto re- 
processing arbitrarily but only the right to insist that safeguards are 
applied to reprocessing just as they are to the operation of TAPS itself. 

The judgment must be based on objective criteria. India made 
plain its intention in a press release at the time it signed the accord in 
1963: “The fuel after irradiation in the reactors will be reprocessed in 
India to separate the fission products, the residual uranium which may 
be returned to the U.S.A. for credit, and the plutonium. It will be 
possible to re-use this plutonium in the Tarapur reactors, thereby re- 
ducing the amounts of enriched uranium which. have to be imported 
from the United States. There is no question of India being prevented 
from retaining the plutonium generated in the Tarapur reactors for 
its own peaceful purposes.’’25 

India accordingly constructed a Power Reactor Fuel Reprocessing 
Plant (PREFRE) at Tarapur at a cost of Rs. 120 million, but only after 
it had sent its designs to the U.S. and obtained its approval. In 1968 
the U.S. acknowledged that the designs enable the application of safe- 
guards. On the completion of PREFRE in early 1976, India asked the 
U.S. to concur in the requisite “joint determination” so that it could 
start operation and reprocess the vast accumulated spent fuel. The de- 
marches have drawn a blank. 

Read as a whole, as every agreement should be, reprocessing is an 
integral part of the agreement, Refusal to concur in the “joint deter- 
mination” can be based only on the grounds specified in Art. II:E, 
namely, that the safeguards cannot be “effectively applied”—and on 
none other. Refusal on any other ground is a violation of the accord 
and the breach is patent especially if the IAEA certifies that safeguards 
are, indeed, applicable. It has done so now. In his speech to the General 
Conference of the IAEA of September 22, 1980, Dr. H. N. Sethna, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, said, “I am happy to 
announce that during the year negotiations for the subsidiary arrange- 
ments for Power Reactor Reprocessing Plant at Tarapur with the 
agency were successfully completed. The Agency, after having examined 
the design details of the plant, has come to the determination that safe- 
guards can be satisfactorily implemented when the plant reprocesses 
power reactor fuel. The subsidiary arrangements have come into effect 
ram now we are ready to commence reprocessing of power reactor 
uel, 2 

If India is to use the mixed fuel of uranium oxide and plutonium 
oxide in TAPS as an alternative to enriched uranium, it cannot but 
reprocess the spent fuel accumulated at TAPS in order to extract the 
needed plutonium. But even if the U.S. maintains a regular supply of 


25 AEC press release, August 23, 1963. 
26 AEC press release, September 23, 1980. 
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enriched uranium, India would still be entitled to reprocess the spent 
fuel provided that the safeguards are applied. 

But the ban on reprocessing, like the insistence on full-scope safe- 
guards, now lies frozen in the Act. As the State Department candidly 
acknowledged on March 19, 1976, the truth is that the U.S. might sup- 
port and encourage voluntary submission to IAEA safeguards on all 
nuclear programs in nonnuclear weapon states that are not parties to 
the NPT, but “there is no legal basis by which we can unilaterally im- 
pose this as a requirement on India or any other such States.”*7 Domes- 
tic legislation, such as the Act of 1978, cannot provide a legal basis for 
such imposition. 

Against this background, Mrs. Gandhi’s complaint in Parliament 
on November 26, 1980 is very significant: “No consignment of enriched 
uranium for use as fuel at the Tarapur Station has been received on a 
timely basis since 1975.” While allowing one consignment in September 
1980, the U.S. had “withheld” another of 19.8 tons and made it “sub- 
ject to conditions extraneous” to the agreement. She assured members 
that her government was “in touch with the Government of the U.S. 
for the continued supply of enriched uranium on a timely basis for 
the entire duration of the Co-operation Agreement of 1963 and in strict 
accordance with its provisions.” And indeed India had made an appli- 
cation for 19.8 tons on September 24, 1980 for deliveries between March 
and September 1981 in accordance with the agreed schedule of de- 
liveries. It is unlikely that India will long acquiesce to the delays it 
has put up with since 1975. 

By mid-March 198] it seemed fairly clear that the deadlock could 
not long persist on the twin issues of continuous supply of enriched 
uranium and reprocessing of the spent fuel that has accumulated at 
Tarapur while the reprocessing plant (PREFRE) has remained idle. 
The delays on both issues have been at India’s cost. 

India took an important step on August 12, 1980 when it concluded 
with the IAEA an agreement for the application of safeguards to PRE- 
FRE. It is arguable that this renders Indo-U.S. “joint determination” 
on the applicability of safeguards unnecessary. Section 7(b) of the agree- 
ment between India, the U.S., and the IAEA signed on January 25, 
1971 provides for the government concerned to notify the IAEA when 
any facility is “processing” any special nuclear material produced at 
Tarapur. Section 10 states: 


Whenever either Government intends to transfer special nuclear ma- 
terial subject to this Agreement to a facility within its jurisdiction 
which the Agency has not previously accepted for applying safeguards, 
any notification that will be required pursuant to Section 7 (b) should 
be made to the Agency before such transfer is effected. The agency shall 
also be given the opportunity as early as possible in advance of the 


27 “Export of Nuclear Fuel to India,” p. 141. 
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transfer to review the design of the facility for the sole purpose of de- 
termining that the arrangements provided for in this Agreement can be 
effectively applied. (emphasis added) 


India notified the IAEA under Section 7(b) and was able under the 
August 1980 accord to satisfy the IAEA that the “arrangements [safe- 
guards] provided for in the Agreement [of 1971] can be effectively ap- 
plied.” The expression is similar to that in the reprocessing clause in 
the Indo-U.S. Agreement of 1963, namely Article IJ:E, which requires 
“joint determination” by the Parties that the “provisions of Article VI 
[relating to safeguards] of this Agreement may be effectively applied.” 
India has satisfied the [AEA that they can be. It does not need to satisfy 
the U.S. as well since Art. VIII of the 1963 agreement contemplated ex- 
plicitly a “trilateral agreement for the implementation of the safeguards 
provisions of Article VI.” ‘The trilateral accord of 1971 implements Ar- 
ticle VIII and its Section 10 provides for determination by the umpire, 
the IAEA, alone. It supersedes Article IT:E of the 1963 accord. 

On February 4, 1981, the Washington Post reported that India had 
suggested to the U.S. a friendly end to the 1963 agreement. State De- 
partment spokesman William Dyess said merely that the Reagan ad- 
ministration was “in regular diplomatic contact” with India. Dr. H. N. 
Sethna, Chairman of India’s Atomic Energy Commission, categorically 
denied the report. He confirmed, however, that arrangements were near- 
ly complete to reprocess the spent fuel from the Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Plant (RAPP) at PREFRE.8 A few days later “a reliable source” > 
in the AEC said that the U.S. was aware of India’s plans to reprocess 
the Tarapur spent fuel and pointedly recalled U.S. approval of PRE- 
FRE’s design as well as the problems relating to the storage at Tarapur 
of the accumulated spent fuel.?® 

Meanwhile, “key men with longstanding official experience with 
the Tarapur affair” seem to have divulged to N. Ram of The Hindu 
the contents of an October 1968 letter from Myron B. Kratzer of the 
U.S. AEC to Indian authorities certifying that PREFRE does enable 
“effective” application of safeguards.?° All of this illustrates the radical 
unilateral change of policy on the part of the U.S. Whether the Reagan 
administration will wish or be able to return to the policies of old re- 
mains to be seen. A radical break from the Carter policies does not 
seem very likely, so the best one can hope for is a friendly end to the 
1963 accord with no claims by either side. 


. 28 The Times of India, February 6, 1981. 
29 Indian Express, February 9, 1981. 
30 The Hindu, February 12, 1981. 
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EMERGING TRENDS IN THE CONTROL 
OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN ASEAN 





Donald Crone* 


‘THE COUNTRIES OF THE Association of Southeast Asian 

Nations (ASEAN)—Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
and ‘Thailand—all rely to a great degree on foreign sources of invest- 
ment to provide the capital deemed necessary to their development 
plans (see Tables 1-6). According to one estimate, as of early 1979 
the total foreign investment in ASEAN amounted to US$9 billion.t 
Foreign-owned companies between them currently control well over 
45% of the total manufacturing investment in ASEAN, according to 
another estimate. On a country-by-country basis, foreign capital as a 
share of total investment is highest in Singapore and lowest in Thai- 
land, but quite significant for all: Singapore—69.4%, Philippines— 
59.7%, Indonesia—56.9%, Malaysia—54.8%, and Thailand—29.1%.3 
One major goal of all developing countries is to increase their de- 
gree of industrialization, so it is interesting to note that the ASEAN 
countries have made significant progress in this effort. As Table 1 shows, 
the share of manufacturing in total GDP has increased, manufacturing 
has contributed to overall growth of GDP to a significant degree, and 
the structure of exports has shifted toward a higher proportion of manu- 
factured goods. Indonesia has had the least success and Singapore the 
most in this effort, but with the exception, of Indonesia each of the 





_ *“I would like to express my appreciation to the Killam Foundation, the In- 
stitute of International Relations at University of British Columbia, and the In- 
stitute for Southeast Asian Studies in Singapore for their support of this research. 

1 ASEAN Briefing 10 (May 1979). 

2V. Kanapathy, “Investments in ASEAN: Perspectives and Prospects,” UMBC 
Economic Review 15:1 (1979), p. 19. 

8 Indonesia, 19%2; Malaysia, 1976; John Wong, ASEAN Economies in Perspective 
(Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of Human Relations, 1979), p. 178. Thailand, 
1975; Philippines, 1975; Singapore, 1975; author’s statistics. 
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ASEAN countries appears to be moving toward the goal of industrial- 
ization. Foreign investment has certainly been influential in contrib- 
uting to this growth. 

At the same time, this sort of growth is not universally applauded 
as contributing to autonomous development. In developing countries 
the agents of direct foreign investment, the multinational corporations, 
have often been the lightning rods for economic nationalism directed 
by more general discontent with the richer industrial nations. Domestic 
nationalism supported by international demands for a new internation- 
al economic order has made the control of foreign investment a matter 
of high priority. For the ASEAN countries this issue is particularly 
germane, since their commitment to some sort of an open economy is 
balanced by equal concern about the deleterious domestic and inter- 
national effects of economic penetration and political dependence re- 
sulting from direct foreign investment. 

This article aims to explore the topic of control of foreign invest- 
ment in the ASEAN area. I will briefly describe the policies pursued 
by each country in the recent past, both individually and under the 
auspices of ASEAN, and will then turn to an analysis of available sta- 
tistics to evaluate the effectiveness of these policies. ‘The focus through- 
out is on two major aspects of dependence: to what degree is foreign 
investment allowed to dominate local investment? The first question 
addresses the issue of who is to benefit from national economic activity, 
while the second is concerned with the pattern of dependence in the in- 
ternational sphere. ‘Taken together, they offer insights into the nature of 
domestic economic development and the prospects as international ac- 
tors of the ASEAN states. 


TABLE 1: Asean Industrialization 
Share of Manufacturing Share of Manufacturing Structure of Trade 


in GDP (%) in GDP Growth (%) (% primary /% mfg) 
1965 1975 1970-1975 1960 1975 
Indonesia 84 10.5 13.9 100/0 99/1 
Malaysia 10.4 14.3 19.3 94/6 82/18 
Philippines 17.5 20.9 27.3 93/7 83/17 
Singapore 15.3 21.5 23.2 74/26 57/43 
Thailand 15.5 20.1 28.5 98/2 77/23 


SOURCES: Share of manufacturing in GDP and GDP growth, U.N. Economic 
and Social Survey of Asia and the Pacific, 1976 (Bangkok: 1977), p. 15; structure of 
trade, ASEAN Business Quarterly 2:4 (1978), p. 16. 


Control: Policies and Strategies 


Indonesia: The Indonesian government is quite adamant in its 
desires to control foreign investment. Initial overdependence on the 
Dutch, with almost 74% of all entrepreneur investment from that 


is ` 


TABLE 2: Indonesia, Cumulative Foreign Investment, Percentage Distribution 


eeaeee alrae e e ei A A fe esr rere pps i 


Large Industrial 
US. 
EEC 


Japan 


Small Industrial 
Canada 
Other W. Europe 
Australasia 
NICs 


Third World 
Latin America 
Africa 
South Asia 

Socialist 

ASEAN 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Malaysia 
Thailand 


Total 


Geographical Dispersion 


(Index) 


Annual Growth Rate (%) 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 19174 1975 1976 1979 
OAL I a i EP Ist Rit eee PUREE 
91.7 60.6 57.8 58.8 55.1 58.1 58.8 62.2 69.1 613 58.9 
82.5 43.1 39.9 37.1 30.7 35.5 30.0 22.3 18.1 17.4 10.0 
7.2 12.5 6.0 8.5 79 6.8 6.9 12. 10.1 10.1 12.6 
2.0 5.0 12.0 13.2 16.4 15.8 21.8 27.6 40.9 39.8 36.3 
0.8 33.2 14.0 147 21.4 20.7 92.8 23.2 19.0 21,1 33.0 
e 18.3 6.7 5.4 4.4 3.4 28 2.0 16 15 12.2 
z 1.3 0.7 1.8 14 1.2 1.2 1.8 L5 1.4 24 
0.6 0.3 0.4 0.8 6.3 5.1 5.4 4.5 3.7 3.5 3.2 
0.2 13.3 6.2 67 9.3 10.9 13.3 14.9 12. 14. 15. 
5.0 21 1.0 0.9 13 19 21 1.8 1.6 1.6 14 
5.0 21 1.0 0.9 1.3 L. 1.2 0.9 0.7 0.7 06. - 
sia = = te aes Sa 02 Ol 01 Ol 0l. 
= =% = 04 08 0.6 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 0. 
Sa o ak et ee = 2 Ee 06 (Ot 
2.5 4.0 27.3 25.5 22.3 19.4 16.4 12.8 10.2 9.9 66. 
25 22 22.6 18.6 14.9 12.0 10.2 7.6 6.0 5.8" 42 
Bs 16 3.0 45 4.0 43 3.6 3.3 26 26 14 
= 0.2 14 21 24 23 1.9 1.4 1.2 LI 0.8 
-n ms 0.3 0.3 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.2 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
83.0 50.6 48.8 45.5 40.8 43.4 42.0 417 48.1 47.6 44.6 
= 136.8 175.1 22.8 26.2 2.5 22.1 37.3 26.5 48 12.7 — 





SOURCE: Board of Investments, Indonesia. Excludes petroleum, banking, and insurance. 
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m 
TABLE 3: Malaysia, Cumulative Foreign Investment, Percentage Distribution 
aae p r a E ATLL A A AE a EAA 


1975 1976 1977 
E EE O ea ee chk EEE AE A Gee A AET 
Large Industrial 48.7 53.2 53.2 
US. 114 12.3 10.4 
EEC 17.7 19.1 22.7 
Japan 19.6 21.8 20.1 
Small Industrial 19.6 17.4 16.9 
Canada 1.0 1.2 0.5 
Other W. Europe 23 2.3 16 
Australasia 2.4 2.4 2.6 
NICs 13.9 11.6 12.1 
Third World 3.7 3.7 3.8 
Latin America 1.7 1.6 1.7 
South Asia 2.0 . 22 2.2 
ASEAN 28.0 25.7 26.2 
Indonesia 0.1 0.1 05 
Philippines 07 0.2 0.1 
Singapore 27.6 25.2 25.9 
Thailand 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Total 100 100 100 
Geographical ; 
Dispersion 42.4 42.2 43.2 
(index) 
Annual Growth 
Rate (%) — 23.6 32.0 


SOURCE: Malaysian Industrial Development Authority. 





single source,+ produced an acute sensitivity to the political conse- 
quences of investment and resulted in widespread nationalization im- 
mediately after independence. Suharto compensated or returned this 
property and acted to reestablish a favorable investment climate, but 
the invitation to returning foreign capital was qualified. With few ex- 
ceptions, commercial activities were to be transferred to majority In- 
donesian ownership by the end of 1977 (they were) and manufacturing 
activities by the end of 1997. Other limitations include pressure to form 
joint ventures, restrictions on “overcrowded” sectors, and specific re- 
straints on projects in banking, minerals, and forestry. These policies 
are directed at increasing Indonesian ownership and control. The gov- 
erning philosophy is that foreign investment is supplementary and 
temporary, and to be “domesticated” eventually. The Chairman of 


4 Helmut Callis, Foreign Capital in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 34. 

5 Mohammad Sadli, “Foreign Investment in Developing Countries: Indonesia” 
in Peter Drysdale, (ed.), Direct Foreign Investment in Asia and the Pacific (Toronto: 


University of Toronto Press, 1972), p. 215. Sadli was at the time Chairman of the 
Board of Investments. 





TABLE 4: Philippines, Cumulative Foreign Investment, Percentage Distribution 





1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975, 1976 1977 
Large Industrial 60.7 64.8 61.1 36.8 47.7 57.5 66.8 64.6 64.3 59.7 
U.S. 59.0 60.4 55.4 32.4 40.2 41.3 30.1 297 . 30.9 29.8 
EEC l O1 2.6 3.8 1.9 3.5 9.5 10.8 10.0 9.8 8.7 
Japan 1.7 18 1.9 25 | 4.0 6.7 25.9 24.9 23.6 21.3 
Small Industrial 1.2 5.9 6.5 46.8 37.7 29.3 23.8 26.9 28.1 32.4 ` 
Canada =m. eme O01 05 1.6 1.1 2.7 2.4 2.1 1.8 
Other W. Europe — 0.5 0.4 0.2 1.0 0.8 22 2.3 5.1 4.5 
Australasia —_ m venae -—— 02 0.1 2.2 3.5 4.3 8.8. 
NICs 1.2 54 6.1 46.6 35.1 27.2 16.7 18.7 16.7 22.4 
Third World — — 0.3 | 0.2. 0.2 0.6 08 . 0.9 0.8 0.7 
Latin America ~ _ — — — 0.4 0.5 0.6 05 0.4 
` South Asia — == 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 03 0.3 0.3 0.3 
West Asia -= _ — — —- — Ol O1 Ol 01 
ASEAN '’ — — — — — 01 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Indonesia — — — — — — — — <0 <01 
Singapore — — —— -— — 01 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Thailand — vm — — — — 05 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Not Specified $8.1 29.3 32.1 ° 16.3 14.4 12.5 8.3 7.3 6.5 6.9 
Total. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ~ 100 100 100. 
Geographical . l l 
Dispersion 61.4 62.1 57.7 57.3 54l = 514 > 448 - 446 44,] 44.4 
_ (Index), 


Annual Growth 
Rate (%) — 119.0 449 169.2 37.0 47.) 85.1 14.9 17.4 16.3 


SOURCE: Board of Investments, Republic of the Philippines. Does not include investments in place before 1968. 


TABLE 5: Singapore, Cumulative Foreign Investment, Percentage Distribution 


l 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1 
Large Industrial 68.0 59.9 65.7 82.1 77.8 80.6 80.5 Y 
U.S. 8.9 11.7 21.8 94.5 31.8 36.8 37.8 9 
EEC 48.8 40.7 37.8 40.8 39.1 37.8 34.3 3 
Japan 10.2 7.5 6.0 6.8 6.9 6.0 8.9 l 
Small Industrial N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 29.92 19.4 19.5 9 
Canada - 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Other W. Europe 16 16 1.6 
Other Asia? 20.3 17.5 17.6 1 
Not: Specified 39.0 40.1 $4.3 17.9 0 0 0 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
Geographical 
Dispersion 59.9 58.8 55.8 56.8 54.8 55.9 544 5 
(Index) 
Annual Growth 
Rate (%) i 49.8 32,2 65.8 58.3 44.9 16.5 1 


SOURCE: Economic Development Board, Singapore. 
“Includes Australasia, South Asia, NICs, and ASEA 
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X = + 
TABLE 6: Thailand, Cumulative Foreign investment, Percentage Distribution 
Sita a AARTE A NYE OLS CN NE ea 
1970 1971 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


cee pt A NA NERA SH A AN I A E 
Large Industrial 62.4 62.9 64.3 62.6 63.2 62.6 63.0 
US. 18.1 17.0 16.2 13.8 15.4 15.6 15.4 
EEG Hid 10.6 10.8 10.4 10.3 12.3 12.8 
Japan 33.2 35.3 37.3 38.4 37.5 34.7 34.8 
Small Industrial 17.5 19,1 19.2 20.4 20.4 22.5 22.3 
Other W. Europe 17 1.6 1.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.6 
Australasia 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.7 0.7 
NICs 15.3 16.9 16.0 17.3 17.3 19.2 19.0 
Third World 1.8 2.4 21 4.1 4.0 5.2 5.2 
Latin America 0.3 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.8 1.4 1.4 
South Asia 1.2 1.2 19 1.3 1.2 1.5 15 
West Asia 0.3 0.3 0.5 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.3 
ASEAN 5.7 5.8 5.4 4.3 4.0 4.6 4.5 
Indonesia 0.2 0.2 = i “ie — — 
Malaysia 3.7 3.9 3.6 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.8 
Singapore 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.3 1.3 
Philippines 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Not Specified 12.5 9.8 9.0 8.6 8.5 5.0 5.0 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Geographical 
Dispersion 42.5 44.2 45.2 45.8 45.5 44.7 44.7 
(index) 
Annual Growth 
Rate (%) — 2.6 10.1 18.7 4.2 —91 4.5 


SOURCE: Board of Investments, Thailand. 


Note: 1974 as of January 31; 1976 as of June 30; 1978 as of March 31; all others 
as of December 31. 





the Indonesian Board of Investment was quoted to this effect in 1977: 
“Our policy is to make efforts so that at an appropriate time there will 
be no foreign investment whatsoever existing in the country.’ 
Nevertheless, the industrialization program relies on a continuous 
flow of foreign investment, directed by the Repelita series into specific 
sectors. The foreign investment component of planned investment in 
the current plan (Repelita III, 1979-1984), for example, is set at 20%.7 
This is remarkably low, since the historical level of foreign investment 
as a proportion of total approvals is far higher; as previously noted, 
the level in 1972 was 56.9% and reported foreign investment at the 
end of 1979 was only slightly lower at 55.9%.8 Even this more modest 
level may not be met, however, as the investment climate since 1975 has 
not been overly positive. Recession in the industrialized countries has 


$ Barli Halim, quoted in Straits Times, February 16, 1977. 
T Asia Research Bulletin, March 31, 1979, p. 544. 
8 Calculated from Indonesia Development News, 3:7 (March 1980). 
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since been reinforced by rising economic nationalism as exhibited in 
Pertamina renegotiations and increased governmental control to re- 
duce the inflow of new investment; most approvals in the last few years 
have been for the expansion of already existing projects, despite efforts 
to promote investment more actively? Thus attempts to increase the 
domestic benefit of investment have had the effect of reducing the ability 
of the government to attract the flow of new capital necessary to meet 
industrialization plans. : 

In addition to problems involving the level of investment, the 
political implications of the sources of investment are also causing con- 
cern. To a substantial degree, this is a reaction to the recent high visi- 
bility of the Japanese, but at the same time the viability of Indonesia’s 
“active and independent” foreign policy is threatened by high levels of 
penetration by a few Western economic powers. Adam Malik carried 
out this theme in his 1974 tour. of Eastern Europe, expressing a “worry” 
that dependence on the West alone could compromise Indonesia’s neu- 
trality.1° Concentration on Japan and the U.S.. has also given rise to a 
global “‘re-equilibrating effort” in the form of more avid pursuit of the 
“middle powers” of the EEC as economic partners in recent years.4 
Current efforts appear to place more reliance on diversification of eco- 
nomic partners in order to reduce the political influence of any one than 
on the older policy of domestic regulation. 


Malaysia: Malaysian nationalism has similarly led to a concern over 
the degree of foreign economic presence and a desire to control foreign 
investment. Again, as was the case with Indonesia, early reactions were 
directed at the presence of the former colonial power: British invest- 
ments, something over 70% of the total in the pre-independence period, 
continued to dominate through the 1960s.12 A gradual shift toward 
manufacturing attracted capital from a variety of sources, reducing over- 
dependence on Britain, but not defusing political concern. ‘Tension over 
the role of foreign investment resulted in more restrictive legislation to 
permit control and “orderly development” in 1975, and the escalation 
of verbal attacks, such as Tengku Razaleigh’s comment that “foreign 
firms are not responsive to the needs of the people. The time has come 
for Malaysians to free the nation from foreign domination of its econ- 
omy.”13 The reduction of foreign ownership of manufacturing from 
over 60% in 1970 to a planned 30% by 1990 is an important goal of the 


9 ASEAN Briefing, 10 (May 1979). 

10 As reported in New Nation, July 15, 1974. 

11H. S. Kartadjoemena, The Politics ef External Economic Relations: Indo- 
nesia’s Options in the Post-Detente Era (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian 
oars gents p. 112; Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), February 23, 1979, 
pp- 3/-93. i 
l 12 Callis, Foreign Capital, p. 52; Jayaratnam Saravanamuttu, “A Study of the 
Content, Sources, and Development of Malaysian Foreign. Policy, 1957-1975.” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of British Columbia, 1976, pp. 48~57. 

13 Tengku Razaleigh, quoted in Straits Times (Malaysia), July 7, 1975. 
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New Economic Policy, and is to be achieved through stiff requirements 
for joint ventures (up to 70% in some areas) in all but export projects. 
The explicit goal is to increase the welfare of all Malaysians, but par- 
ticularly the bumiputra (Malays), in order to defuse the explosive do- 
mestic ethnic situation.1# 

Domestic ownership is increasing, but nationalism is also making it 
more difficult to attract more foreign investment. As a proportion of 
total equity in Pioneer Industries, foreign capital has declined from 
61.6% in 1969 to 45.2% in 1976,15 while only 2% of all projects ap- 
proved in 1977 were totally foreign owned (half were wholly Malay: 
sian).16 This very progress has, however, been in a context of an un- 
certain investment climate as investors react to the increased signs of 
nationalism. Few new investments were made from early 1975 to the 
end of 1977, and investors required assurances that equity requirements 
were not going to be further tightened. The government apparently 
feels that it has overstepped the boundary between acceptable control 
and maintaining a positive investment climate, as recent reports indi- 
cate that the Fourth Malaysia Plan will soften previous controls.1” 
Directing benefits more equally to domestic interests must be balanced 
against the needs of overall growth based on the inflow of foreign in- 
vestment. 

As the control strategy at the domestic level seems to have reached 
its point of diminishing returns, diversification of investment sources is 
apparently taking its place as a means of reducing the political impact 
of foreign investment. Deputy Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir bin Mo- 
hammed has since early 1978 systematically circled the globe in search 
of investment, concentrating on Europe and the smaller industrial na- 
tions like Canada, and ASEAN partners, particularly Singapore. The 
purpose of these trips is reported to be to seek greater diversification of 
sources of investment, with the government “in earnest about diversify- 
ing the investment pool.”18 Diversification is thought to avoid the limi- 
tation on investiment flow inherent in a focus on domestic controls, as 
well as provide insulation against undue political influence from any 
single economic center. But the emphasis is on returning the flow to a 
higher level. As an official of the Malaysian Industrial Development 
Authority (MIDA, the successor to FIDA) expressed it to the author: 
“The government wants as much (investment) as possible from as many 
places as possible.” The ethnic imperatives of the government’s eco- 
nomic policy require continued growth and make a significant dis- 


14 R. S. Milne, “The Politics of Malaysia's New Economic Policy,” Pacific Affairs, 
49:2 (Summer 1976), pp. 235~262. 

15 1969, Nikar Sarkar, Foreign Investment and Economic Development in Asia 
(Bombay: Orient Longman, 1976), p. 102; 1976, Federal Industrial Development 
Authority (FIDA), Annual Report, 1977 (Kuala Lumpur, 1977), p. 160. 

16 FIDA, Annual Report, 1977, p. 172. 

17 ASEAN Briefing, pre-publication issue (1978), No. 16 (1979); FEER, August 
3, 1979, pp. 36-87. 

18 FEER, June 19, 1978, pp. 46-47, February 23, 1979, pp. 41-44. 
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mantling of provisions for joint partnership between foreign and bumi- 
putra capital highly undesirable. If this has the undesirable effect of 
curtailing the flow of capital, another means of sustaining growth must 
be found, and it would appear that the current choice is diversification. 


The Philippines: Policies in the Philippines have vacillated between 
close control of foreign investment and a virtual open door as a result 
of the dilemma imposed by nationalism on the one hand and the need 
for accelerated economic development to defuse domestic economic in- 
equality on the other. The U.S., as the major investor from the colonial 
period (57%),1® was the target of the “Filipino first” policy of the 1950s, 
but preferences were nevertheless extended to U.S. investment during 
the 1960s, only to be tightened again, and eventually ended in the 1970s. 
Investment is now closely channeled into desired areas, joint ventures 
widely encouraged, debt to equity ratios set to avoid foreign control of 
joint ventures, and majority foreign control limited to 40 years, by 
which time each firm must have converted to 60% Filipino ownership. 
‘These measures are designed to shift more of the benefit of industrial- 
ization to Filipinos, as a response “to apprehension about foreign dom- 
ination of our national economies, remembering as we do the unpleas- 
ant memories of unrestricted entry of foreign capital during the colonial 
era and noting the aggressive instincts of foreign investments when al- 
lowed to do or go as they please.’’° 

Despite the complexity of controls, the role assigned to foreign in- 
vestment remains large, and appears to be increasing. In projects 
granted incentives, which account for the bulk of foreign investments, 
the proportion of foreign to total capital has increased steadily from 
24.4% in 1968 to 56.7% in 1976, and with substantial increases planned 
up through 1987 the predominance of foreign capital can be expected to 
increase.*1 With foreign investment flows languishing after 1975, the 
government has found it necessary to step up promotional activities and 
sweeten incentives, particularly for export projects, to maintain planned 
progress toward industrialization. However, despite a considerable con- 
cern that the investment climate remain favorable to continued inflow 
of foreign investment, the boundaries of competition are defined closely: 
Vincente Paterno, former Minister of Industry, emphasized to a group 
of potential investors that the Philippines would not attempt to match 
other countries’ incentives merely to attract more investment.?2 

An additional element of control is the diversification of sources, 
particularly away from the U.S. This has taken the form of soliciting 


19 Callis, Foreign Capital, p. 22. 

20 Ferdinand Marcos, “Redefining the Role of Foreign Investment in a Devel- 
oping Economy” in Lloyd Vasey, (ed.), ASEAN and a Positive Strategy for Foreign 
Investment (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1978), p. 48. 

21 Proportions calculated from Board of Investment figures; forecast from Five 
Year Philippine Development Plan, 1978-1982 (Manila, 1977), p. 398. 

22 FEER, February 23, 1979, p. 52. 
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Japanese capital for the most part, although by the late 1970s Europe 
was being pursued, without great effect, as a balance to Japan. Since the 
announcement of a “self-reliance” policy for the Philippines by Marcos 
in early 1973, it has been emphasized that foreign investment is welcome 
from any source in line with the general broadening of Philippine eco- 
nomic relations, and the Board of Investments has consistently reported 
new investment from nontraditional partners as contributing to prog- 
ress in diversification. According to the development plan, this is ex- 
pected to continue in the future: “While a substantial portion of these 
(planned) investments is expected to originate from traditional inves- 
tors, a gradual diversification is foreseen in the light of existing foreign 
policy.” However, as was pointed out in an interview with an official 
from the National Economic Development Authority (NEDA), the task 
is a difficult one when the implementation must avoid sanctions and 
rely on positive incentives in order not to damage the Philippines’ in- 
vestment climate. Diversification is definitely seen as a politically expedi- 
ent means of allowing investment from foreign sources to increase with- 
out suffering undue dependence on any single source. 


Singapore: The island of Singapore occupies a unique position in 
ASEAN, derived both from its size and the emphasis which has been 
placed on industrialization. With no large domestic market to protect, 
foreign investment is seen as a basic resource, and the issue of control 
revolves around means to draw more rather than how to domesticate 
alien influence. In contrast to the other ASEAN states, Singapore has 
maintained a largely positive attitude toward foreign investment; al- 
though the opposition Barisan Sosialis voices some criticism, it appar- 
ently fails to strike a responsive note. Furthermore, Singapore’s high 
degree of industrialization places it in a different section of the capital 
market from the rest of ASEAN. The recently initiated “second indus- 
trial revolution” merely formalizes the drive for high technology and 
high wages which Singapore has been pursuing for most of the last 
decade; labor intensive manufacturing is gently discouraged from lo- 
cating in Singapore and is increasingly flowing out of Singapore to lower 
wage areas in South and Southeast Asia. Singapore is becoming an im- 
portant source of funds for other ASEAN states, rather than a competi- 
tor for capital. 

Foreign investment has played an extremely important role in 
attaining this high degree of industrialization. As of 1977, foreign in- 
vestment accounted for over 73% of total manufacturing output and 
over 84%, of export sales.2# The most important group of industrial 


23 Five Year Plan, p. 406. 

24 Chia Siow Yue, “Singapore’s Trade Strategy and Industrial Development, with 
Special Reference to the ASEAN Common Approach to Foreign Economic Policy.” 
Paper presented at 10th Pacific Trade and Development Conference, ANU, Canberra, 
March 20, 1979, p. 20. 
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firms, those enjoying Pioneer status, have become overwhelmingly 
foreign owned: local capital constituted 47% of the total investment at 
the end of 1963, and only 16% by the end of 1972.25 Singapore investors, 
with the government most prominent among them, play an important 
minority ownership role in perhaps as many as half of the foreign- 
controlled firms,2¢ so the equity statistics perhaps overstate the degree 
-of foreign predominance, but the situation remains: that most of. the 
larger manufacturing enterprises are beyond the scope of the indigenous 
‘capitalists. It is quite apparent that the role allocated to foreign in- 
vestment is the crucial one for significant industrialization, with local 
capital playing a supporting role in services and commerce. This divi- 
sion of labor (or capital) makes Singapore extremely dependent on the 
flow of foreign investment, a situation unlikely to change, even with the 
government’s attempts to stimulate smaller projects to. compensate for 
-the decline in investment inflow following the recession of 1975-1976. 

Despite this seeming unconcern for restricting foreign investment, 
Singapore relies extensively on political control through the diversifica- 
tion of sources. Although the major focus of investment promotion is 
on Japan, the U.S., and the EEC, a rough balance is maintained by the 
simple expedient of setting quotas for the overseas missions of the Eco- 
nomic Development Board. Less effort is devoted to the smaller indus- 
trial nations, perhaps as a result of the high technology policy, although 
there is now some recognition that Australia might have some potential. 
Recently efforts in Japan have been accelerated as well to provide some 
additional balance to the regional predominance of the U.S. and the 
.EEC. As was pointed out in 1973 by the Labor Minister, the early strate- 
gy of diversifying sources of foreign investment “protected Singapore 
from undue influence by foreign investors, as the government insured 
that foreign investments came from a multiplicity of countries so that 
no single one could exert undue economic influence over the Republic,” 
‘a policy which began to show results in the late 1960s.27 Political con- 
siderations are as important as economic or geographic; the goal is to 
, produce competition among investors in order to cancel out individual 
influences, an economic balance of power doctrine to complement the 
same policy followed at the political level. 


Thailand: Thai interest in controlling foreign investment has only 
recently become important. Perhaps because of the lack of formal co- 
onia] status, a high degree of investment dependence on Britain before 
the war (70-80% )?8 appears not to have caused a reaction similar to that 
in other ASEAN countries. Rather, the initial focus of control was to 


25 1963, Economic Development Board, Annual Report 1963 (Singapore, 1964), 
p. 85; 1972, Kunio Yoshihara, Foreign Inuestment and Domestic Response (Singa- 
pore: Eastern Universities Press, 1976), calculated from Table $.10, pp. 244-247. 

26 Yoshihara, Foreign Investment, p. 148. i 

27 Ong Pong Boon, quoted in Straits Times, October 3, 1973. 

28 Callis, Foreign Capital, p. 70. 
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prevent exclusive Chinese resident control of industry through the cre- 
ation of government monopolies. By 1972 the Alien Business Law, 
passed to support import substitution and force joint ventures (the form 
of almost all foreign investment now), mandated divestment of foreign 
majority ownership for certain industries and allowed no new majority- 
foreign permits for a wide variety of others. In 1979 these controls were 
relaxed to some degree. Despite a very uneven reputation for the actual 
enforcement of these controls and their ultimate effect on restricting 
foreign control, the result has been to increase dramatically the partia- 
pation of domestic interests. 

Thailand has relied on a significant, although declining, propor- 
tion of foreign investment in the economy. Throughout the decade of 
the 1960s foreign investment constituted exactly a third (33.4%) of 
registered capital, and in the 1970s this gradually declined to about 
27%, according to Board of Investment figures. ‘This is due in part to 
the extensive contro] and bureaucratic delay involved in seeking ap- 
proval, but also to political instability, which disrupted the degree of 
policy consistency required by foreign business in planning investments. 
The consistent problem of languishing levels of foreign investment flow 
produced governmental concern and some action, but new investment 
continues to be static. The Prem government appears to be attempt- 
ing to revitalize the economy and centralize authority over economic 
affairs in an effort to deal with this problem. 

Even though the major problem is to promote more investment in 
an environment of domestic controls, the 1970s have been marked by 
concern over the political effects of the pattern of existing investment. 
A desire to counter the predominance of Japanese investment has been 
expressed by a wide variety of private and government economic bodies, 
and with recent priority on self-reliance nd equidistance from the major 
powers, efforts have been undertaken to increase the flow of investment 
from the EEC in order to contribute to diversification.2® Diversification 
as a means to reduce dependence on Japan, and to a lesser extent the 
U.S., appears to have become a goal of Thai foreign economic policy. 


ASEAN: The ASEAN organization itself has in recent years emerged 
as an important tool of economic policy for its members, and where 
common interests exist it is used to attain mutually agreed upon objec- 
tives. In the area of foreign investments some progress has been made in 
common approaches, despite the overall climate of competition among 
the members for essentially the same pool of industrial projects. The 
dialogues with each of the major economic power blocs—Japan, the 
U.S., and the EEC—have allowed the members to coordinate investment 
issues and present common programs for increased investment flows 
into each of the member countries. In the cases of the U.S. and the ECC, 
the further step of organizing conferences between the private sectors 


29 FEER, February 23, 1979, pp. 51-53. 
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has been taken, that with the ECC in Jakarta in February 1978 and 
the ASEAN-U.S. Business Council in Manila in July 1979, with the 
goal of stimulating the rate of investment flow into the ASEAN area. 
Japan, in addition to undertaking funding for the major industrial 
projects, has recently set up a similar organization, the ASEAN-Japan 
Economic Council. These programs are designed to develop a closer 
relationship between the private sectors of ASEAN and the large eco- 
nomic powers, which are also the major sources of investment globally, 
in order to increase the flow into ASEAN of their capital resources and 
technology. 

At the same time, the emerging interest in diversification is evident 
in other ASEAN initiatives. The dialogues with the small economic 
powers, Canada and Australia, have also been concerned with invest- 
ment to supplement that from the major economic centers. More lim- 
ited results are expected, but still worthwhile: Australia sponsored an 
industrial conference in Melbourne in June 1978, and CIDA is spon- 
soring a series of investigations into industrial complementation proj- 
ects. The limits of imagination were perhaps reached with a largely un- 
successful attempt to recycle “petrodollars” from West Asia through a 
conference in early 1978. Still, the main thrust of attempts at diversifica- 
tion is focused on the EEC, which is also a more likely target; the head- 
lined shift of hopes from Japan to the EEC is centered on diversification 
of the ASEAN investment pool, and appears to be of interest to Eur- 
ope.30 

A step potentially significant in reducing the level of competition 
among ASEAN members for investment funds is agreement on common 
incentives and policies across the region. Proposals to this end have been 
working their way through the ASEAN maze since 1977, and according 
to interviews are still alive on a limited scale. Recent impetus toward 
establishing an ASEAN Investment Corporation?! may provide the in- 
centive to move ahead with policy harmonization in the investment area 
generally. 

The focus of policy regarding the contro] of foreign investment, 
then, has shifted from domestic regulation toward an international stra- 
tegy. Increasing the benefits of industrialization for domestic interests 
through closer control of access of foreign investment to various sectors 
of the economy and mandated join partnership arrangements has char- 
acterized each ASEAN country, with the exception of Singapore, up to 
the present. This exhibition of economic nationalism has, however, had 
serious effects on the flow of investment, as the footloose industries 
looked elsewhere for a less restricted platform. Especially with the shift 
tn industrialization fer exports, the ASEAN countries have sought new 
flows of investment to satisfy national aspirations for economic growth. 
The policy of diversification uf investment sources as a means of allow- 


80 FEER, February 29, 1979, p. 37. 
31 ASEAN Briefing (December 1979);. FEER, February 1, 1980, pp. 34-37. 
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ing the pool of foreign investment to grow while minimizing the po- 
litical effects has emerged as the focus of control in the ASEAN area, 
with the ASEAN organization being used to contribute to its further- 
ance, However, a primary criticism of developing countries is that they 
are unable to implement their policies because they are “soft states” or 
dependencies. Thus, an examination of policy provides little evidence 
for a shift in reality. If diversification as a policy is actually being pur- 
sued, it should be reflected in actual patterns of foreign investment over 
time, and it is to this that I now turn. 


Effectiveness: Patierns of Investment Sources 


Diversification of the sources of investment as a strategy to control 
the political impact of any single investor seems to involve three major 
questions. First, what changes have there been in the degree of concen- 
tration on the major industrial nations taken together? One goal of 
developing countries is to reduce their overall dependence on the in- 
dustrial giants in order to gain a greater autonomy in foreign policy. In 
the case of investment, this can be taken as the relative role of Japan, 
the U.S., and the EEC as sources of investment. If this role is reduced 
over time, diversification may be effective. Second, what changes have 
there been in the role of the largest single investor? Over-reliance on a 
single source of investment is widely seen as a manifestation of a co- 
lonial relationship, or a pattern of dependence. Two types of change 
are possible here: Other partners are brought in to balance the largest 
without changing the rank order, or the formerly predominant investor 
is actually replaced by another. Both introduce more competiiton, re- 
ducing the political impact of investors, but the result may simply be 
the exchange of one dependency relationship for another. ‘Thus effective 
diversification will require that no single partner holds in excess of a 
third of total foreign investment and that the largest investor is roughly 
balanced by at least one other. Third, what changes have there been in 
the geographical dispersion of investment sources? Particularly where 
diversification results in shifting increments to the smaller industrial 
states and other developing states, which are generally less able to ex- 
ercise political influence, it may be effective. I have used Hirschman’s 
index to indicate the degree to which investments are spread widely (a 
low index number) or concentrated {a high index number).22 An index 
value declining over time indicates that diversification is having some 
effect. The answers to these three questions will allow us to judge 
whether a policy of diversification is in fact being followed, and to draw 
conclusions as to the political effectiveness of this strategy of control. 

There are difficulties in attempting to analyze foreign investment 


82 The index ranges from 100 (all investment from a single partner) to 1 or 
less (investment equally from 100 or more partners). See Albert O. Hirschman, 


National Power and the Structure of Foreign Trade (Berkeley: Universi ml 
nia Press, 1945), pp. 98-100. ( y: University of Califor 
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data for the ASEAN countries. Aside from the problem of obtaining 
data that are consistent over any time span, different governments col- 
lect slightly different forms of data. Indonesia, Thailand, and the Phil- 
ippines indicate investment intended at the date of approval, which may 
not be actually transferred; Malaysia indicates registered equity; Singa- 
pore presents gross fixed assets. Furthermore, there are significant omis- 
sions in coverage for some countries: data for Malaysia have only been 
systematically collected since 1975 and may exclude up to 20% of all 
projects; Philippine data do not reflect investments in place prior to 
1968, which results in the understatement of U.S. involvement; and 
Indonesian figures exclude petroleum, banking, and insurance, which 
may also undorotato the U.S. role Generally, the figures presented are 
for manufacturing investment as recorded by government agencies: the 
Board of Investments in Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thailand; the 
Malaysian Industrial Development Authority; and the Economic De- 
velopment Board of Singapore. Thus while the data for each state are 
internally consistent, some reflect intentions rather than reality while 
others are on different statistical bases, making cross-national compari- 
son possible only to a limited degree. Since the primary purpose is to 
examine changes in the relative roles of investors for the period 1967 to 
present, the data are sufficient, but not perfect for the task. Conclusions 
will have to be limited more than would be desirable. 

As Table 2 indicates, the return of foreign investment to Indonesia 
after the Sukarno era resulted in an extremely high degree of concentra- 
tion on the major industrial powers. From a high of almost 92% in 
1967, this was gradually reduced to just over 55% in 1971 as other in- 
vestors came to Indonesia; particularly important were Hong Kong, 
Canada, Australia, and the Philippines. After 1971, however, concentra- 
tion gradually increased to over 69% in 1975 as a result of a large in- 
fusion of Japanese capital, but returned to a lower level again by 1979. 
Although the level has fluctuated substantially, little change from a 
relatively high degree of concentration on the major industrial powers 
is evident during the period. 

The pattern of concentration on particular partners has changed. 
From almost total reliance on the U.S., Japan has become the predom- 
inant investor, with no other partner even roughly in the same range. 
Although Japan is less dominant than the U.S. was formerly, Indonesia 
has for all practical purposes simply shifted from being excessively de- 
pendent on the U.S. to the same relationship with Japan. 

Overall dispersion, as indicated by the index, reinforces the above 
conclusions. Growing dispersion in the period of 1968 to 1971, as de- 
pondence on the TIS ume reduced. is reversed thereafter as Janan’s role 
increased, resulting in a degree of geographic concentration in 1979 
higher than that of 1971; only when compared with the exceptional 
years of 1967 and 1968 has there been a significant degree of diversifica- 
tion. Indonesia, then, started the period quite concentrated on the ma- 
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jor industrial powers, particularly one of them, and narrowly diversified 
geographically, and remains so; the only change of significance is the 
shift from the U.S. to Japan as the primary investor. Little effective 
diversification has taken place. 

Accurate and complete figures for Malaysia are only available since 
1975, upon initiation of registration through the Industrial Coordination 
Act. Most change took place prior to that time, with the British being 
displaced by Singapore, the U.S., Japan, and Hong Kong from the pre- 
dominant position, at least as far as Pioneer Industries are concerned.*# 
During the last few years concentration on the major economic actors 
has increased moderately, from 49% to 53%, with larger roles for the 
EEC (particularly Germany) and Japan. Malaysia’s degree of concentra- 
tion on the large industrial powers remains fairly low, but is not de- 
clining. 

Malaysia’s largest single investor is Singapore, the situation since 
the early 1970s. Even this sign of concentration is declining, and is 
roughly balanced by the EEC and Japan with Hong Kong and the U.S. 
also significant partners. The dispersion index indicates that Malaysia 
is quite diversified, even though there is a small increase in concentra- 
tion in the 1977 pattern. Diversification has taken place for Malaysia, 
and appears to be continuing; recent policy changes can only make it 
more effective. 

The concentration of the Philippines on the large industrial coun- 
tries has fluctuated significantly during the period examined (1968— 
1977, ‘Table 4), but seems to be on a downswing most recently. Steady 
increases in concentration have been reversed by large increments of 
capital from Hong Kong in 1971, 1975, and 1977. Although this has re- 
duced the concentration significantly from a high of 67% in 1974, 
initial and final levels are close to 60%, and it is difficult to say whether 
this represents a lasting reduction of concentration or not. 

Particular concentration on the U.S. has been substantially re- 
duced. In 1968 this was 59% with no other identified sources of note, 
but by 1977 the U.S. share was only 30% with Japan and Hong Kong 
close behind. With three sources of capital in the same range and none 
above a third of the total, the Philippines has made significant progress 
toward diversification in this respect. 

The index also indicates a consistent decline in geographical con- 
centration. An initially very high level of concentration fell off by a 
substantial margin in each year from 1969 to 1974, but with a reduced 
rate of investment growth the low point in 1976 is apparently being 
reversed marginally. Yet, the Philippines’ level of concentration has 
been quite significantly reduced from high to fairly low, indicating sub- 
stantial global diversification. Although the level of concentration on 


38 N. D. Karunaratne and M. B. Abdullah, “Incentive Schemes and Foreign In- 


vestment in the Industrialization of Malaysia,” Asian Survey, 18:3 (March 1978), 
pp. 261-262. 
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the industrial nations in general has not changed much, specific con- 
centration on the formerly dominant investor has been reduced greatly 
and dispersion to a wider variety of investors has taken place. The 
Philippines has changed from being quite dependent to not significantly 
dependent through effective diversification. 

Singapore’s concentration on the three large industrial blocs has 
increased over the period under examination to a rather high level. 
From a low of under 60% in 1968, it has been consistently around 80% 
since 1970 with recent years showing some marginal increase above that 
level. This is probably a reflection of Singapore’s shift to higher tech- 
nology, reducing the desirability of investment from the NICs, which 
hac declined consietently during the perind 

Concentration on a particular partner, in this case the EEC, has 
been reduced. In 1967 the EEC provided 49% with no other compar- 
able source, but with increases in U.S. and Japanese investment, by 1978 
Singapore had balanced the two top investors with Japan and the NICs 
also significant partners. Singapore’s figures are generally divided into 
three nearly equal geographical sources—North America, the EEC, and 
Asia~—which overstates the degree of balance; but it remains the case 
that Singapore has moved from dependence on the EEC to a much less 
unbalanced situation. 

Singapore’s geographical dispersion has been steady but moderate 
in total effect. Small but consistent reductions in concentration occurred 
from 1967 to 1977, with a reversal in 1978 because of a relatively large 
increment of capital from the EEC. Despite a long-term downward 
trend, the index remains relatively high, contradicting the image put 
forward by Singapore of a high-level geographical dispersion. Nonethe- 
less, despite a high degree of concentration on the major industrial 
areas, diversification has been effective in reducing particular depen- 
dence on the EEC and moderately effective in broadening the sources of 
investment overall. 

Thailand’s concentration on the major industrial areas has been 
relatively consistent and high. Although the high of over 64% in 1974 
has since eased slightly, and the apparent role of the smaller industrial 
and less developed countries is increasing, Thailand remains at roughly 
the same level of concentration in 1978 as was the case in 1970. 

Similarly, the pattern of specific concentration on Japan has not 
changed substantially. Japan provided a third of Thai foreign invest- 
ment in 1970 with no other partner in the same range—a situation per- 
sisting in 1978. Of other partners, only the NICs have increased their 
role, with the U.S. and the EEC stagnant. Thailand remains dependent 
on Japan. 

Geographical concentration increased from 1970 to 1975 and de- 
clined little after that, leaving ‘Thailand more concentrated in 1978 than 
1970 by a small amount. The level of this concentration is, however, not 
excessively high: there is no sign of diversification during the period, but 
rather the opposite. 
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In evaluating the effectiveness of diversification for the ASEAN 
countries a mixed picture emerges. All but the Philippines have experi- 
enced an increase in concentration on the major economic powers, rang- 
ing from small increases for Thailand and Malaysia, larger for Indo- 
nesia, to a substantial one for Singapore. ‘This was the source of four- 
fifths of Singapore’s capital, two-thirds of Indonesia’s and Thailand’s, 
and over half of Malaysia’s and the Philippines’. The large flow of 
capital into the ASEAN area from the major industrial nations would 
seem to increase their potential leverage, and increase the sensitivity of 
ASEAN to their economies. Diversification would not appear to be effec- 
tive in reducing dependence on the system of the industrial giants for 
these countries. 

In contrast, concentration on specific partners has been reduced. At 
the initial data point for each country one partner predominated; in the 
case of Malaysia, had information been available, the slight predomin- 
nace of Singapore would have probably been outweighed by that of 
Britain. By the end of the period, Singapore, Malaysia, and the Philip- 
pines had at least one other partner to balance the predominant one, 
and Indonesia had shifted from dependence on the U.S. to less marked 
dependence on Japan. Only Thailand remained with a single predom- 
inant source of investment. The widespread pattern of colonial-style 
dependence has been largely erased. Diversification would appear to 
have been effective in reducing vulnerability to a specific investment 
partner. 

Has a policy of diversification actually been followed? For the three 
countries committed to the policy for some portion of the period under 
examination the answer is apparently yes. The dispersion index in- 
dicates significant diversification for the Philippines, and moderate di- 
versification for Singapore; Indonesia has even achieved some, although 
most progress was limited to the early 1970s. Thailand’s interest in re- 
ducing the role of Japan has only been modestly successful, and there 
is little evidence that diversification is being pursued other than slight 
increases in investment from the NICs. Malaysia is already quite diver- 
sified, but the effect of recent policy choices with this aim cannot yet be 
judged. It would appear that the effect of diversification follows the an- 
nounced choice of that policy quite closely. 


Conclusion 


Returning to the broader theme of control over foreign investment, 
it would appear that the countries of ASEAN have progressed in two 
stages. First, with the exception of Singapore, each has imposed a sys- 
tem of domestic regulation designed to increase the benefit of nationals 
through sectoral allocation and joint venture requirements to the point 
that the degree of contro] discouraged the inflow of new capital. Next, 
through domestic efforts and the use of the ASEAN institution, a new 
strategy directed at the international system has been followed to in- 
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crease the flow of investment while minimizing the political impact. 
This strategy of diversification appears to have had some effect in re- 
ducing the degree of vulnerability to individual economic partners, and 
moderating the previous level of dependence. The competition intro- 
duced at the national level and the larger international voice achieved 
through ASEAN should together provide a greater degree of autonomy 
and bargaining strength. Some improvement in the economic welfare of 
some domestic interests combined with what appears to be an effective 
international strategy give reason to hope that dependence for the 
ASEAN states is reversible. 

Nevertheless, despite the judgment that present policies are po- 
litically appropriate to reducing investment dependence over the long 
term, the present level of that dependence should not be discounted. 
Each of the ASEAN members draws one-half of total foreign investment 
from only the two largest partners, as defined here; the top three ac- 
count for over two-thirds. In particular manufacturing sectors it is fre- 
quently the case that a single foreign nation’s investors are so dominant 
that diversification is, short of forced divestment, practically impossible. 
Furthermore, if the focus here on equity investment were expanded to 
include the burgeoning role of short- and medium-term debt channeled 
through the international banking system and multinational conglom- 
erates, which is closely related to enterprise control, a higher degree of 
dependence would likely be revealed. There is no question but that the 
influence of multinational corporations will continue to be strong. 

The argument advanced a number of years ago—that only modest 
shifts in power toward underdeveloped countries can be expected in the 
near future—remains valid.*4 What this article has argued is, that, 
despite numerous qualifications, an important element of structural 
power is shifting to favor the ASEAN states as a result of conscious gov- 
ernment policy. Whatever the immediate limitations, the longer-term 
prospects are positive. 


$4 Franklin Weinstein, “Multinational Corporations and the Third World: The 
Case of Japan and Southeast Asia,” International Organization, 30:3 (Summer 1976), 
p. 376. 
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GROUP RIGHTS AND 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS IN JAPAN 





Lawrence W. Beer” 


IN JAPAN, as in other functioning democracies, law and. 
society combine to promote, protect, and restrict individual rights. 
With the striking degree of group orientation in Japan, many strengths 
and weaknesses in the status of individual rights are manifested in con- 
texts defined by a group’s sense of its own rights as a collectivity. Since 
cross-cultural communication on human rights issues is at best difficult, 
and since later descriptions of problems involve interpretive comment 
and value judgment on Jaw and social patterns in Japan, it seems im- 
portant to state at the outset my underlying assumptions. 

In this article, which stresses society more than law, the first as- 
sumption concerns human rights theory. Diversity among nations in 
cultural preferences and in social, economic, and political conditions 
must be taken into account for fair assessment of rights under law in 
any given country; but at the same time a transcultural natural law 
jurisprudence grounded in explicit or implicit recognition of each per- 
son’s intrinsic dignity is an essental element in an intersubjectively per- 
suasive and interculturally reasonable human rights theory. As here 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at the meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies, Washington, D.C., March 1980. Much of the research was con- 
duoted in Tokyo during 1978 and 1979. Special thanks for assistance are due Justice 
Masami Ito of the Supreme Court, the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, 
and the Faculty of Law, University of Tokyo. 

1 There is a deep, but now weakening bias against certain Western notions of 
“natural law” in American legal education, as well as uni-disciplinary and American- 
centered legal biases. Improper ethnocentrism in foreign studies is a more subtle 
but real problem for Asianists as well. Cultural chauvinism seems implicit both in 
value relativism if it would tend to deny the common humanness of all peoples— 
the foundation for any claim of a particular human right—and in political science 
and legal theory insensitive to the variety of legitimate and authentic modes of ex- 
pressing the respect for the individual, freedom, and regularized restraint of power 
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understood, this theory supports, among other specific rights which 
should be honored by law and policy, procedural rights equal to those 
of others within the community’s criminal justice system, protected 
freedoms of expression and silence regarding personal belief and opin- 
ion, and a right to state action responsive to basic needs for healthy 
personal survival and dignity.2 This theory generally accords with the 
thrust of Japan’s official constitutional theory and legal practice since 
its present constitutional revolution began after World War II.’ 

The second assumption is that intercultural legal communication 
on a specific issue in a given country can be facilitated and heightened 
by attention to one or a few central aspects of the nation’s values and 
social organization that affect the status of the issue, if the linkages be- 
tween law and society are carefully described and qualified. 

Third, understandings of human rights law in an excessively nar- 
row legalistic manner are not only inadequate, but often misleading 
with respect to the law itself; an eclectic methodological approach can 
lead to the best partial knowledge. In this article, the distinctions be- 
tween a legal right, a moral right, “right consciousness,” and custom 
will be glossed over at times; but a grasp of the connections between 
positive law and customary law is critical to understanding some human 
rights problems. Law is taken, unless otherwise indicated, to include 
not only what is sanctioned by judges, legislators, or administrators in 
a given case or issue area, but also what is socially enforced as a gener- 
ally applicable rule by whatever customary agency. 

Fourth, while comments focus here on Japan, and are both positive 
and negative, I assume that all national political systems are defective 
in actual commitment to human rights, some more grossly than others, 
and that perennial tensions between such ideals and operative law, 
policy, and social preference are essential to a healthy constitutional 
democracy. Where the motivation necessary for such creative tension 
can and should come from, and how, are difficult separate issues of 
theory and strategy. 





at the core of constitutional democracy because of overemphasis on an American type 
of individualism, constitutional style, and/or common law traditions. This is impor- 
tant to the present discussion because Japan is a nonindividualist democracy with a 
predominantly civil law tradition. For a concise contrast of civil law and common 
law, see John H. Merryman, The Civil Law Tradition (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969). 

2An assessment of current human rights theories and an explication of the 
theory here alluded to is in my “Hö no shita no jiyit ni hansuru hikakukenkyū,” in 
Tanaka Hideo (Rep. ed.), Eibeihé No Shosd (Tokyo: Tokyo University Press, 1980), 
p. 147, A recent theory of human rights and East Asia is David J. Wessels, “Human 
Rights and Contemporary World Politics: An Analysis from East Asian Experience,” 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1980; see also Vernon Van Dyke, 
oe Cultural Rights of Peoples,” Universal Human Rights, 2:2 (April-June 1980), 
p. 1. 
3 Postwar Japan is analyzed in terms of a continuing process of widely diffusing 
new constitutional values in my “Constitutional Revolution in Japanese Law, So- 
ciety, and Politics,” Modern Asian Studies, 1981. 
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Fifth, quiet pressures and informed international criticism of the 
blemishes on Japan’s human rights record are not only appropriate, 
but helpful to those Japanese in both high and low places who strongly 
support improvements. Some are otherwise hesitant to challenge so- 
ciety’s mores, while others lack access to the levers of power for change. 
Balanced foreign policy judgments on human rights issues cannot be 
based. on the simplistic assumption that the treatment of people else- 
where is none of our business as long as military and/or economic 
alliances are maintained, or that human rights considerations should 
consistently be of the highest or lowest priority. In many cases, rather 
detailed knowledge of the domestic law and politics of a specific issue 
in a given country is a prerequisite for policy formulation and execu- 
tion that is both realistic and ethical. 

Sixth, in the “ecology” of a nation’s human rights, an unintended 
by-product of improving the status of one right may be a dispropor- 
tionately negative impact on the status of one or more other types of 
right or value. “Ecology” usually denotes the relationships within the 
natural environment, rather than purely human relationships. To press 
this scientific term into use at the present historical juncture may sharp- 
en awareness of complexities and mitigate the tendency towards sim- 
plistic thinking on human rights. A most challenging field of compar- 
ative legal research is the study, balanced assessment, and compar- 
ison of the positive and negative by-products of improving the status of 
a particular human right in various country systems. Some issues, of 
course, such as the elimination of slavery and torture and prolonged in- 
carceration without charge, do not admit of such ambiguities. 

Finally, claims by Japanese or non-Japanese that Japanese society 
is “unique,” or that it is peculiarly difficult to understand, are not per- 
suasive. All nations and many subnational groupings are unique in 
some respects, and many nations, such as the United States, seem far 
more opaque than Japan. Exaggerated emphasis on differences tends to 
discourage rather than assist precise understanding. These presupposi- 
tions stated, a few aspects of groupism and right-consciousness in Japan 
will be considered in relation to some current human rights problems.* 


Groupism and Right Consciousness 


Generally speaking, but with exceptions, the Japanese prefer to 
assert, promote, protect, and violate human rights as groups, whether 
official or private, rather than as individuals acting alone. This prefer- 
ence arises naturally from perennial patterns of social organization and 
social value which continue in adapted form deeply traditional ap- 


4A more detailed discussion of human rights in Japan is L. W. Beer and C. G. 
Weeramantry, “Human Rights in Japan: Some Protections and Problems,” Universal 
Human Rights, 1:3 (July-September 1979), p. 1. 
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proaches to community life. A few of those patterns seem particularly 
relevant to the status of human rights in Japan’ 

In a sense, the building block of society is not the family or the 
individual, but a group of people bound together, in an occupational 
context, for example, by feelings of quasi-familial loyalty and obliga- 
tion to each other and fealty to their leader. The pull of nuclear family 
loyalties is quite strong, and increasingly so; but it may be overpowered 
by the tug of the occupational group, especially among white-collar 
workers; and even where family concerns are primary to the individual, 
he will normally honor the feudal social structure and mores for career 
reasons. This seems to continue in analogous form a pattern of feudal 
times, when duty to feudal lord or village could come before duty to 
family.® In fact, Japan might be called a “feudal democracy”; the term 
“feudal” is meant, here and later, not in an ideological or pejorative 
sense, but as descriptive of aspects of Japan’s organizational ethos. 

In the internal organization of groups—for example, in govern- 
ment, business, politics, and education—there is a mix of hierarchical, 
communitarian, and egalitarian elements. The group normally organ- 
izes around an individual who is the leader by social position and/or 
chronological seniority. The leader is a quasi-parental figure (oyabun) 
in relation to the quasi-filial (kobun) members of the group. Stress is 
on getting along with the others and hiding conflicts. Ideally, the group 
is permeated with warm relations of reciprocal dependency (amae), 
loyalty, a sense of belonging and security, and harmony, as are its con- 
sensual processes of decision-making. Within the small, face-to-face 
group, as within society in general, the hierarchical position of each 
member under the leader is supposed to be meticulously differentiated 
. and honored; but this does not prevent friendship, competition for po- 
sition, and relatively uninhibited participation of all members in group 
life. 

The good leader in a typical group is not often authoritarian or 
even obviously strong; rather, his/her authority may rest more on ca- 
pacities to encourage consensus and harmony, mediate disputes, and 
otherwise satisfy member needs by effective group action and heuristic 
contacts with people outside the group. ‘The Japanese prime minister, 
for example, is not one of the world’s strong executives and requires 


5 National character surveys conducted every five years by the Institute of 
Statistical Mathematics in Tokyo, as well as other surveys, indicate there has been 
no appreciable change since 1953 in Japanese preference for the values discussed. 
See Hayashi Chikio et al., Nipponjin No Kokuminsei (Shiseido, 1970), and Hayashi 
Chikio, “Seiji ishiki no seitai,” Asahi Shinbun, December 16, 1978; and survey re- 
ports in Asahi Shinbun and other papers, as on Jauanry J, 1979, pp. 1, 10-13. See also, 
Chie Nakane, Japanese Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970); 
Douglas D. Mitchell, Amaeru: The Expression of Reciprocal Dependency Needs in 
Japanese Politics and Law (Boulder: Westview Press, 1976); T. Lebra and W. Lebra 
(eds.), Japanese Culture and Behavior (Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1974); 
Pee o D (ed.), Authority and the Individual in Japan (Tokyo University 

ess, ; 

8 Chie Nakane, Japanese Society. 
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much support from other faction leaders within the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. This restraint on executive power by the group 
seems part of Japan’s unwritten constitution, and operates in the pri- 
vate sector as well. The group as such often has much more authority 
than its leader. On the other hand, the style and views of an effective 
leader can notably affect the moods, views, and actions of the group as 
a whole. 

The cohesive in-group commonly puts more stress on a member’s 
duties to uphold the interests and good name of the group and to abide 
by group consensus on an issue than on a member’s rights as an in- 
dividual.” Everyone’s views may be sounded out and taken into ac- 
count before reaching a consensus, but once the consensus is achieved, 
it is normally deferred to with little dissent and ideally acted upon 
with loyal enthusiasm. Better to speak of “duty consciousness” than 
right consciousness within the group, as long as one recognizes that this 
entails a multilateral and “reciprocal duty consciousness,” implicitly a 
type of right-consciousness within a communal context.® 

One does not enter lightly into a group of this modal type, nor 
does one casually egress or easily deviate from its position. To illustrate 
by pathological examples recurring in the 1970s, in a number of cases 
students in school and university athletic clubs quite severely beat—to 
death in a few cases®*—a member who wished to leave before the end of 
a practice or who desired to leave a club for good, in violation of the 
requirements of loyalty and consensus. Also in the 1970s, the extremist 
Sekigunha (Red Army Faction) killed a number of its own members 
for slight alleged deviations in loyalty or ideology. More broadly and 
more commonly, deviation from the group’s will can Jead to the much 
dreaded penalty of ostracism. 

‘Traditional ostracism by one’s village (mura hachibu) still occurs, 
but ostracism takes many forms in modern contexts, such as ostracism 
by one's work group or by the other wives in an apartment house. A 
1970 court case won by a victim will further illustrate this theme.1° 
The injured party had witnessed some volunteer firemen beat one of 
their own group. Later, he had answered police questions about the 
incident (grass-roots relations between police and citizens are generally 
excellent). In the months following, the man’s business was boycotted 
and he, his wife, and his children were harassed by the community. 
Succumbing to the pressures, he closed his business, moved away, and 


7¥For a discussion of “right consciousness” and “duty consciousness” in Japan, 
see my “Freedom of Expression in Japan with Comparative Reference to the United 
States,” in R. P. Claude (ed.), Comparative Human Rights (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1976), at pp. 99-109. 

8 Reciprocal duty consciousness as a form of right consciousness has historical 
roots at least as deep as the Tokugawa period (ca. 1600-1868). See Dan F. Henderson, 
Conciliation and Japanese Law (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1965). 

9A. Takushoku University student was killed by fellow karate club members in 
June 1970. On this and other cases, see Asahi Shinbun, June 15 to October 15, 1970. 

10 Asahi Shinbun (evening ed.), March 24 and 25, 1970. 
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became a day laborer. Eventually, a new-found friend heard his story 
and encouraged him to sue the offenders; he did so, and was awarded 
very substantial damages by the court. The point is that his “lack of 
loyalty” to the local group in dealing with the police was taken very 
seriously. The internal relations of group life give rise to a cluster of 
human rights problems, as do orientations towards those outside one’s 
own group, “outsiders” (“autosaidah”’). 

The group as a whole tends to be acutely conscious and assertive of 
its rights as a collectivity in dealing with outsiders, that is, with all in- 
dividuals, groups, and agencies which are outside the in-group. “Out- 
siders” are normally to be met with indifference or, especially if they 
are in the same sphere of activity, with intense competition.1? A sense 
of radical separateness from outsiders and secrecy about the quasi- 
familial private life of the in-group are also common; candor and easy 
give-and-take do not often come naturally with nonmembers, but formal 
propriety is generally respected. 

This collective mind set can be called “assertive groupism” or “in- 
dividualistic groupism,” an analogy with the myopic sort of individual- 
istic right-consciousness found much more often in some other coun- 
tries, such as the United States, than in Japan. The group unit is less 
aware of legitimate restraints based on outsiders’ rights. The sense of 
individual right in positive, moral, or customary law may not be as 
frequently. strong in Japan as in the United States, for example; but 
that carries no necessarily undemocratic implication and warrants care- 
ful qualification. Low civil litigation rates seem due in Japan more to 
a paucity of judges than to distaste for the courts; and studies indicate 
that out-of-court settlements in civil cases yield roughly the same re- 
sults as would have emerged from court trials.1 

The individual is likely to value belonging more than assertion of 
autonomy or separateness from the group. Duty to the in-group may 
well be seen in a more positive light in Japan than in the U.S., where 
“the right to fulfillment through individual freedom, the right not to 
belong and not to assume duties is valued rather than the right stressed 
in Japanese society to belong to a group and become involved in a de- 
manding but protective world of duties,”13 

With respect to free speech rights, the individual taken alone does 
not often tend to assert his/her rights, complaints, petitions, or protest, 


11 Examples from, the medical profession can be used to illustrate the intensity 
and style of competition one sometimes finds in Japan. For a hospital administrator, 
a central problem is the harmonization of pacification of factions of medical per- 
sonnel which identify with different medical schools, such as those of Tokyo Uni- 
versity and Keio University. Disputes in recent years about proper treatment methods 
among psychologists have ended in violence in a few cases, as with fist fights at an 
academic conference or the takeover of facilities by force at Tokyo University. 

12 J. O. Haley, “The Myth of the Reluctant Litigant,” Journal of Japanese 
Studies, Summer 1978, p. 359; K. Rokumoto, “Problems and Methodology of Study 
of Civil Disputes,” Law in Japan, Vol. 5 (1972) and Vol. 6 (1973). 

13 See L. W. Beer in D. F. Henderson (ed.), The Constitution of Japan: Its First 
Twenty Years (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1968), pp. 218-218; and in 
Claude, Comparative Human Rights. 
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but rather tends to be passive and long-suffering. This phenomenon has 
been pointed out by Japanese scholars and civil liberties commissioners 
as the basis for the failure of individuals to make adequate use of the 
legal system to fight defamation and invasion of privacy, particularly 
by the mass media.1* Yet, as a member of an active group, or with an 
organized support group (in most cases as well as in politics), the same 
individual often becomes very aggressively assertive and vocal, or “in- 
dividualistic.” Thus, the term “individualistic groupism” can be ap- 
plied to both the group as a whole and the individual as a member of 
the group. 

I am of course speaking of degrees and tendencies of thought and 
behavior, not of absolute differences with other societies. Without this 
very strong group sense of a right to express grievances, views, and in- 
terests, Japan’s system of freedom of expression would be but weakly 
supported by deeply imprinted patterns of social value and organiza- 
tion, and the entire context of public and private infringement and 
protection of human rights would be quite different. 

Among the manifestations of individualistic groupism most visible 
to the world have been the many thousands of demonstrations, enor- 
mous to small in size, by workers and students since the 1950s!5 and 
the numerous demonstrations by effective antipollution groups in vari- 
ous parts of Japan, especially since 1970.16 Full of color and emotion, 
they have generally been remarkably well organized and nonviolent by 
comparative standards. But assertive groupism takes many other and 
more quiet forms in daily Japanese life. Given Japan’s homogeneity, it 
is not surprising that unions, women’s groups, student groups, offices 
within ministries and businesses, villages, political groups, artists, edu- 
cational and medical groups manifest with some consistency variations of 
the above patterns in their in-group and inter-group behavior. In the 
field of education, for example, an OECD team noted “the examiners 
most pervasive experience during their visit was of an extraordinary 
blockage of communication” between teacher and the minister of edu- 
cation.1? To illustrate again by more extreme example, relatively slight 
ideological differences between leftist student groups—most notably, the 
Revolutionary Marxist faction (Kakumaruha) and the Core faction 
(Chikokuha)—led to a long series of mutual beatings and killings in 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

A final element in Japan’s groupism to be noted is the capacity of 
in-groups in a given sector of activity to combine with other groups in 


14L. W. Beer, “Defamation, Privacy, and Freedom of Expression in Japan,” 
Law in Japan: An Annual, Vol. 5 (1972), pp. 192-208. 

15 See Beer, in Claude, Comparative Human Rights, concerning demonstrations 
and related law in Japan. 
es Robert L. Seymour, “Japan’s Environment: The Legal Response to Pollution,” 
in Western Conference of the Association for Asian Studies (ed)., Selected Papers in 
Asian Studies, 1 (1976), pp. 207-222; Beer and Weeramantry, Human Rights in 
Japan, pp. 30-31; Asahi Shinbun, July 28, 1979; and the journal Kégai Kenkyi. 

17 L. W. Beer, “Education, Politics, and Freedom in Japan: the Ienaga Textbook 
Review Cases,” Law in Japan: An Annual, 8 (1975), p. 76. 
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the same sector in an expanded group framework for limited goals and 
for a limited time under circumstances of perceived external threat to 
or common benefit with the larger group. In this process, the in-group’s 
boundaries expand outward, then contract inward. The shifting de- 
markation of group parameters, outward to include all the units within 
a single industry, for example, and back inward to the small face-to-face 
group of company workers, depends on concrete circumstances and tem- 
porary alliance between quasi-feudal leaders of different groups, even 
groups mutually hostile in normal times. Most important in the pres- 
ent context is that the life of the more inclusive in-group takes on much 
of the intensity and cohesion of a small in-group, and feelings of mutual 
indifference or even stark competition give way to effective cooperation 
and. stress on consensus, if only temporarily. 

One example is the manner of party-line voting in the Diet, which 
coexists with intense factional rivalries within political parties at other 
times. In another sphere of activity, the courts in 1969 ordered four 
television stations to present already-broadcast TV film for use as evi- 
dence in a case brought by students against some police for abuse of 
authority during demonstrations (the Hakata Station Film Case).78 
Japan’s entire mass media system, with the mediation of the industry 
federation (Shinbun Kydkai), coalesced into a unified and large quasi- 
feudal domain and refused compliance with the court order. ‘This con- 
frontation between the courts and the mass media was widely covered 
in the intellectual and general information media over many months. 
However, views opposed to the consensus very rarely surfaced in the 
media, even though the case made by the media was weak by standards 
of Japanese law and constitution; no “newsman’s privilege” issue of 
source confidentiality was involved. (Eventually, the Supreme Court 
held the film indispensable evidence for fair criminal trial, and the 
media reluctantly complied.)!® 

These capacities to transcend the in-group for the benefit of the 
“larger we,” and to transfer the intense and dutiful life of the in-group 
to the quality of participation in the larger group, are not limited to 
cooperation within single industries, occupational groups, student fed- 
erations, or political parties. The process of combining in-groups into 
ever larger pyramids can extend all the way upward and outward until 
the primary tight-knit in-group is the Japanese people as a whole, as a 
national, quasi-familial group facing the world of “outsiders.” Put 
otherwise, all the face-to-face groups at the base of the social pyramid 
give a firm foundation for impressive collective strength and cohesion 
all the way to the top of the national pyramid, but only as necessary for 


18L. W. Beer, “Freedom of Information and the Evidentiary Use of Film in 
Japan,” American Political Science Review, 65 (1971), pp. 1119-1134. 

19 A translation of the Supreme Court decision in this case is in H. Itoh and 
L. W. Beer, The Constitutional Case Law of Japan: Selected Supreme Court De- 
cisions, 1961-1970 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1978), p. 246. 
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international relations or severe internal problems, and not by authori- 
tarian government action. 

This ability to identify dynamically group and individual interests 
with national interest and to act as a unified state (kokka, literally “na- 
tional family”) was exemplified by Japan’s effective adjustment after 
the 1973 OPEC “oil shock” threatened energy lifelines. Other instances 
of unusual national cohesion are the striking progress in combating air 
and water pollution once consensus was reached on the serious need for 
action in 1970, and the preparation processes for Japan’s summer and 
winter Olympics and “Expo '70,” the Osaka world exposition.2° The 
combination of assertive groupism with all-inclusive “national group- 
ism” has given considerable intensity and effectiveness, for both good 
and ill, to modern Japanese nationalism since the late 19th century, and 
underlies the specific style and pyramidal form of Japan’s feudal democ- 
racy. Involved is the entire network of in-groups and not simply “Japan 
Incorporated” and cooperation among public employees, political lead- 
ers, and businessmen. It may also explain in part the general indiffer- 
ence of the Japanese people to the sufferings of Asian refugees from the 
mid-1970s until today; refugees are part of the radically separate world 
of “outsiders.” 


Some Human Rights Issues: 
International and Domestic “Outsiders” 


The Constitution of Japan and subordinate law provide for an 
array of human rights equal in scope to that of any system of democratic 
law in the world. And in general, many human rights are highly hon- 
ored in practice; a genuine constitutional revolution has been under- 
way since late 1945, diffusing throughout society an unprecedented 
measure of legally protected freedom and procedural rights. As in all 
democratic systems, there are weak spots in Japan’s record, such as need- 
lessly severe restrictions on the political free speech rights of all cate- 
gories of public employees without regard for differences between jani- 
tors and high-level administrators, and glaring disparities in the value 
of a vote (up to 5.3 to 1 between some upper house districts) in different 
election districts.24 

Improvement in women’s rights is one of the major achievements 
of the revolution, but problems similar to those in the United States 


20See for example, L. W. Beer, “Japan Turning the Corner,” Asian Survey, 
11:1 (January 1971); and Seymour, “Japan’s Environment.” Law and the courts have 
played a major role in raising Japan’s water and air to healthy standards in the 
past ten years. Japan’s system deserves careful study by other countries afflicted with 
pollution problems. Among many interesting holdings, a Tokyo district court in 
1977 recognized a “community environmental right” in a case where local residents 
successfully blocked construction of a condominium above a certain height lest it 
deprive them of the view of sky and sunshine important to a good living environ- 
ment. See Japan Times, September 1, 1977. 

21L. W. Beer, “Constitutional Revolution.” 
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remain.22 Japanese women are generally content with their prestige and 
social power as wives and mothers, and very few are encouraged or 
choose to seek public decision-making positions; but their voting rates 
exceed those of men and their equal marriage, property, and education- 
al rights are ever more honored in practice. Like the U.S., where women 
receive about 60.8% of what men receive for the same work, Japan rates 
low among the industrialized democracies in economic justice towards 
women. But the 55.8% average ratio of female to male compensation in 
1975 represented a substantial rise from the 47.8% of 1965. A 1979 
study by the Japan Productivity Center showed 82% of men holding 
responsible positions in large enterprises opposed to equal treatment 
of women in hiring and promotion,?® in part because women are as- 
sumed to be less loyal to the company and more likely to resign after 
marriage. On the other hand, proposed modifications in the Civil Code 
and Labor Standards Law favor women, and in July 1980, under pres- 
sure from women’s groups, Japan signed the new United Nations Con- 
vention on Abolition of All Forms of Discrimination against Women, 
implying intent to eliminate, by law and policy, inequities in recruit- 
ment, promotion, salary, and retirement benefits.24 Japan’s courts have 
more often than not been on the side of women’s rights. For example, 
in a precedent-setting 1980 case, a woman municipal employee, with 
widespread support, won her seven-and-a-half-year challenge to a dis- 
criminatory civil service wage system, gained a promotion, and was paid 
upgraded back wages and an indemnity. 

Article 14 of the Constitution provides: “All of the people are 
equal under the law and there shall be no discrimination in political, 
economic or social relations because of race, creed, sex, social status or 
family origin.’°6 But Japanese customary law, equally adhered to by 
women and men, says that some rights of “outsiders” and of those who 
deviate from what is rather narrowly considered normal or correct by 
the group—whether a small face-to-face group or the “national family” 
group—shall generally be treated with indifference, hostility, or pat- 
terned discrimination. Let us focus on a congeries of international and 
domestic problems arising from this form of groupism. 

A major human rights concern of the world has been the plight in 


22 Beer and Weeramantry, “Human Rights in Japan,” pp. 24-25; Joyce C. Lebra 
et al. (eds.), Women in Changing Japan (Boulder: Westview Press, 1976); Alice Cook 
and Hiroko Hayashi, Working Women in Japan (Ithaca: State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1980); Christian Science Monitor, June 30 
and July 9, 1980; Japan Times, July 18, 1979 and February 22 and March 1, 1980. 
See also Catherine Brown, “Japanese Approaches to Equal Rights for Women,” Law 
in Japan: An Annual, 12 (1979), p. 29; and Eileen Hargadine, “Revising Japan's 
Labor Standards Law: The Debate over Protective Legislation,” an unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1980. 

23 Japan Times, June 18, 1979. 

24 Japan Times Weekly, July 12 and August 30, 1980. 

25 Japan Times, February 22, 1980 (Tsu district court, February 21, 1980). 

26 Itoh and Beer, Constitutional Case Law of Japan, p. 258. 
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recent years of refugees in Afghanistan, Africa, and Southeast Asia. Yet 
Japan came in for rather intense criticism from the international com- 
munity, much of it well-deserved, for its unwillingness to assist refugees 
to a degree proportionate to its means, and for the cold bureaucratism 
of its handling of those who did come to Japan. It is not just that the 
money given by Japan was deemed niggardly. As a matter of fact, Japan 
has given ever-more-substantial funds for refugee aid since mid-1979, 
but largely in response, it is thought, to international pressures. As a 
nation, Japan was late in responding and showed little spontaneous 
concern. or generosity. The explanations usually given—that Japan is a 
small, crowded, insular country, or that refugees do not want to settle 
in Japan—do not constitute a persuasive defense. Japanese as individ- 
uals dealing with each other in daily life are normally as ethical as 
other peoples; crime rates are extraordinarily low, and honesty levels 
high; however, as the late Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira said, “Japan 
is a free society, but not an open society.” 

To date, only a few thousand refugees have been allowed even 
temporary residence in Japan.2? By May 1979 a total of three resettle- 
ment permits had been granted to refugees by Japan; by July, under 
international pressure, only ten one-year residence visas involving three 
families had been issued; by November 1979 104 refugees in 35 families 
had been offered permits, and by November 1980 458 had been ad- 
mitted. Japan is officially committed to resettling 1000 refugees, not 
many for a wealthy nation of 117 million, and in 1980 it seemed ques- 
tionable whether even that many would find a home in Japan.?8 

More important than the figures is Japan’s collective insensitivity 
as a national in-group to such outsiders as refugees; and once in Japan, 
refugees have not often been greeted with compassion or welcome in 
their communities. The Japanese generally tend to feel themselves too 
separate from outsiders to take a leadership role in grappling with the 
human rights problems refugees raise by their very existence. ‘This 
radical uninvolvement contrasts paradoxically with Japan’s aggressive 
pursuit of economic gain in all corners of the globe, its generally good 





27 Some refugees are in camps; but some hundreds disappear into society, mov- 
ing from one menial job to another to avoid detection. Regarding Japan’s modest 
refugee orientation and training programs see Japan Report, April 1980; Japan 
Times, June 6 and 28, 1980; on Laotian refugee visa problems, see Japan Times, 
April 5 and July 22 and 24, 1980. On Japan’s response to the Cambodian refugee 
crisis, see Japan Report, March 1, 1980. For representative views of Japan’s atti- 
tudes by an Indonesian and a Burmese, see Japan Times, December 29, 1979 and 
Japan Times Weekly, March 22, 1980, and by a Japanese Southeast Asia specialist, 
Toru Yano, “Gaijin—One Word Locks Door to Japanese Society,” Japan Times 
Weekly, March 8, and also May 24, 1980. 

28 On Japan’s financial contributions for refugee relief, see Japan Report, Jan- 
uary 1980, p. 3; and The Asia Record, January 1981. On refugee resettlement and 
temporary residence, see Japan Times Weekly, December 6, 1980; Japan Times, June 
15 and 24, July 14, 27, 30, November 1, and October 6, 1979; Asahi Shinbun, june 
23, 25, July 11, 12, 13, 18, 20 22 and 31, and August 3; and New York Times, August 
15, 1979. Regarding the “hidden refugees,” see Tai Kawabata, “Japan’s ‘Hidden 
Refugees’ Remain,” Japan Times, June 3, 1979. 
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human rights record, its genuine rejection of full rearmament and nu- 
clear weaponry, and its steadfast advocacy of peace since 1945.?° 

An exaggerated sense of distinctiveness as an ethnic in-group also 
contributes to internal problems of Japanese discrimination: against 
their ethnically close cousins the resident Koreans (ca. 650,000), and 
against the resident Chinese (ca. 50,000),80 Okinawans (ca. 1 million), 
atom bomb victims (hibakusha), Ainu (proto-Caucasions; few in num- 
ber, most in Hokkaido),?1 and mixed-blood children (konketsujt, con- 
servatively estimated at 50,000), principally those of American service- 
men. The total number technically classified as foreigners resident in 
Japan is about 770,000, of whom the great majority are long-time 
Korean residents and their offspring? Of the others, non-Western 
foreign residents experience discrimination most acutely because Japan 
tends now to identify more with the industrialized Western cultures 
than with Asian or other nations. But Japanese law discriminates need- 
lessly against all foreigners in a number of areas. 

For example, the supreme court held in the 1978 McLean Decision 
that foreigners enjoy the same constitutional freedom of expression as 
Japanese citizens, but also negated this intent in part by indicating that 
visa extensions may be withheld by the justice minister at his own dis- 
cretion without disclosure of reasons.33 In 1969 and 1970 McLean had 
engaged in legal, peaceable political activities in Japan, protesting 
against the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam War. For this, he was denied a visa extension and compul- 
sorily deported because the views expressed did not square with the 
policies of the Japanese government. In fairness, it must be added that 
other democratic legal systems, e.g., that of the United States, allow wide 
official discretion in disposing of issues involving aliens. However, any 
theory of state sovereignty which denies legally resident aliens the right 


29 See “Introduction” to Itoh and Beer, Constitutional Case Law of Japan, and 
works cited therein. 

30 The Ministry of Education has found Japanese students unwilling to welcome 
foreign students, such as Chinese, into their living facilities because they are 
“outsiders.” 

31 Sarashina Genz6, Ainu To Nihonjin (Tokyo: NHK Bukkusu, 1970). 

32 Beer and Weeramantry, “Human Rights in Japan,” pp. 19-23; K. Okazaki, 
“Foreign Nationals in Japan and the Human Rights Question,” Japan Times, De- 
cember 17, 1978; Center News of the Japanese Studies Center, Japan Foundation, 
July 1979; and Law in Japan: An Annual, 12 (1979), p. 162; and “Kankokujin no 
jinken dan’aisu to Nihon,” Hogaku Seminah, special issue, No. 232, December 1974. 
George DeVos has noted: “Many of the so-called Korean-foreigners are, in effect, 
third and fourth generation Japanese-born Koreans who are culturally Japanese but 
due to ithe regulations on citizenship, are not classified as citizens. The psychological 
as well as practical difficulties of taking initiative to become a citizen are such that 
given the questions of ethnic identity involved, there is an impossible problem 
which could be readily resolved should citizenship laws be modified.” Correspondence 
with the author, November 16, 1979. See also, Asian Wali Street Journal, July 31, 
1980, p. 2, and Japan Times, September 28, 1980. 

33 McLean v. Minister of Justice, 32 Minshit 1223 (Sup. Ct., G.B., October 4, 
1978); Shigeki Miyasaki (D. Payne, trans.), “The Political Rights of Aliens in Japan 
and Compulsory Deportation,” Law in Japan: An Annual, 12 (1979), p. 82; and 
Japan Times, September 20, 1980, p. 2. 
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to engage with impunity in lawful acts such as McLean’s seems incom- 
patible with reasonable democratic legal thought. 

In another problem area, Japan’s Nationality Law has been chal- 
lenged in court and in politics for anomalies which may in time be 
erased by Diet amendment. Article 2 makes a child born to a Japanese 
man and an alien woman a Japanese citizen; but the child of a non- 
Japanese man and Japanese woman is not a citizen under Jaw unless it 
is illegitimate.*4 Children of biethnic or biracial marriages are com- 
monly objects of derogatory comment and discriminatory treatment, 
particularly if the foreign father is not a white of high social status. 
An illegitimate child of a Japanese woman and an American G.I., es- 
pecially if he is black, usually labors under cruel and lasting handicaps 
in Japanese society. Important parallels to Japanese discrimination 
against mixed-blood children by American servicemen exist in both 
South Korea and Vietnam.’ 

A further problem affects foreign academics in Japan. At some pri- 
vate universities, which constitute the much larger but generally less 
influential part of academe, a foreigner may enjoy regular faculty rights. 
However, based on the view that no foreigner should exercise public 
authority or participate in molding national intent, e.g., by curriculum 
decisions at a university, a foreign national may not legally become a 
regular faculty member in Japan’s public university system, is strictly 
limited to one-year contracts, and is otherwise subject to noteworthy 
discrimination in working conditions. In late 1980, the “Alien Profes- 
sors Employment Bill” was proposed by the government to allow for- 
eigners regular appointments at national and local public universities 
as one step in developing more international-minded Japanese.%é 

Other rights issues raised by many resident aliens in Japan have 
included legal or administrative denial of access to public housing, pub- 
lic employment, state allowances for children, admission to the national 
pension plan, loans from semi-official and private lending institutions, 
and extremely burdensome reporting requirements under the Alien 
Registration Law, Participation by foreigners in social medical benefits 
has been possible and very helpful. In 1980, the national government 
gave foreign residents the important right to buy or rent public hous- 
ing; till then, only 345 local government units, generally under reform- 
ist party administration, had allowed such rights.3? The same year the 


34 Law No. 147 of May 4, 1950. Park Moon Nyung, “Human Rights and Alien 
Laws in Japan,” unpublished M.A. thesis, Department of Asian Studies, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, 1977; Christian Science Monitor, May 8, 1980; The 
Asia Record, November 1980, p. 22. 

$5 On ‘the situation of mixed-blood children: in Japan, sce T. Takuoka in the 
New York Times, August 15, 1979; in Korea, see New York Times, June 2, 1978 
and Mike Winerip in Knight-Ridder, August 2, 1980; and in Vietnam, see M. Battye 
in The Asia Record, July 1980, p. 13. 

_ 38Japan Times, July 20, 1980. See also Frank Baldwin, “Intellectual Integra- 
tion and Japan's Academe,” Japan Times, April 29, 1979; Asahi Shinbun, March 13, 
1979; and Chronicle of Higher Education, November 10, 1980, p. 13. 

37 Japan Times, December 30, 1979. 
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government at last took action easing the oppressive reporting require- 
ments for resident aliens.28 On the other hand, a blind widow was 
denied a welfare pension in a 1980 court decision on grounds that she 
was a foreigner at the time the National Pension Law came into force 
in 1959.39 She was of Korean origin but resident in Japan since before 
1945. In 1970, prior to her Japanese husband’s death, she became a 
naturalized citizen. Blind from early childhood, she applied in 1972 for 
a pension under legal provisions covering the physically handicapped. 
She argued unsuccessfully that the law discriminated against natural- 
ized citizens in violation of Article 14 equality provisions, which it ap- 
parently does. 

Japan has ratified few of the international agreements on human 
rights, but took an important step forward in June 1979 with qualified 
ratification of the International Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cul- 
tural Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights.4° The conflict within Japanese society between internationalists 
and groupistic nationalists is illustrated by the discrimination against 
fellow Japanese citizens returning to Japan after study abroad or ad- 
mirable overseas service as members of the JOCV (Japanese Overseas 
Cooperation Volunteers), Japan’s counterpart to the American Peace 
Corps. The latter are not accepted by society because they have tempo- 
rarily deviated from the normal career pattern.*4 Nevertheless, unlike 
foreigners in Japan, student and JOCV returnees and other disadvan- 
taged groups such as the burakumin, the Okinawans, and the Ainu are 
Japanese citizens and thus have access to regular legal protections in 
the courts and through the nationwide network of officially sponsored 
Civil Liberties Commissioners. 

The burakumin—descendents of Japanese engaged in outcaste 
tasks such as butchery, execution, and burial in premodern times—are 
estimated variously to number somewhere between 1.5 and 3 million, 


38 Japan Times Weekly, March 15, 1980. 

39 Shiomi v. Japan, Japan Times, October 30, 1980 (Osaka district court, Oc- 
tober 29, 1980). 

40 Beer and Weeramantry, “Human. Rights in Japan,” pp. 31-32; Asahi Shinbun, 
May 5, 1979; Japan Times, June 23, 1979; S. Nomoto, “Are Foreigners Entitled to 
Human Rights,” Japan Times, August 12, 1979. For substantial exploration of legal 
and social problems Japan faces as it attempts to internationalize, see Jurisuto, No. 
681, January 1, 1979, The U.S. Senate has been very slow to ratify covenants for 
civil rights and against genocide, racial discrimination. 

41 Kinichiro Toba, a senior scholar long associated with the JOCV, comments: 
“Whether it be a private enterprise, a university or a government office, the Jap- 
anees organization without exception does not welcome as employees people who 
have made ‘detours’ in their careers. Ex-JOCV members who upon graduation from 
college or after being employed by a firm have gone abroad for two years of service 
in a developing country, are uniformly treated as outsiders, regardless of their 
ability or experience when they try to seek employment or reemployment. ... 
This makes people even more apathetic toward volunteer work abroad... .” K. 
Toba, “Japan’s False Pledges to Third World,” Japan Times, July 8, 1979. See also 
his “Japanese Volunteers Abroad: An Unfulfilled Mission,” PHP, April 1980, p. 29, 
and Koichi Kasuya, “JOCV Constitutes Generosity Test,” Japan Times Weekly, 
October 4, 1980, p. 9; New York Times, October 19, 1980, pp. 28-29. 
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and constitute Japan’s largest disadvantaged group.” The enlightened 
Spcial Measures Law for Assimilation Projects, passed in 1969, aims at 
remedial discrimination in education and welfare; but prejudiced be- 
havior still limits employment and marriage opportunities for some. 
Traditionally, Okinawans were also looked down upon by Japanese on 
the “main islands,” and despite government efforts at equal justice, in- 
stances of job discrimination have occurred since Okinawa’s reversion 
to Japan from the U.S, in 1972.48 

A critical factor of law and custom in discrimination against Oki- 
nawans, burakumin, Korean aliens, and others has been the family 
registry system, and the koseki t6hon and koseki shéhon records kept in 
local government offices concerning members of each Japanese family.** 
Many families and employers have conducted quite careful investiga- 
tions of a prospective spouse or employee. The geneological records of 
the person’s family have been scrutinized, sometimes by detectives, to 
make sure there is no taint of undesirable ancestry. Commonly, even if 
a Korean changes his name to avoid identification as a non-Japanese, 
he has been found out by the absence of a koseki record. In January 
1969, in response to a nationwide burakumin campaign, the Ministry 
of Justice closed all pre-twentieth century koseki records; access to these 
is now only by court order in unusual circumstances such as estate liti- 
gation. But employment and marriage discrimination is still present 
in the private sector. 

The recent case of Dr. Noboru Kikuta illustrates some other im- 
plications for human rights of the koseki tdhon system and the tight 
weave of Japan’s social fabric. Two factors to be kept in mind while 
considering this case are the legal status of abortion and the status of 
orphans in Japan. Until 1960, abortion through the eighth month of 
pregnancy was legal; since then, the legal limit for termination has 
been seven months, Many millions of abortions, both legal and illegal, 
have taken place in Japan in recent decades; but the annual rate 
dropped dramatically from 25.8 per 1,000 women in 1955 to 11.1 per 
1,000 in 1977.46 Related to the socially and ethically knotty issue of 





42 Beer and Weeramantry, “Human Rights in Japan,” pp. 16-19; C. Hah and 
G. C. Lapp, “Japanese Politics of Equality in Transition: The Case of the Bura- 
kumin,” Asian Survey, 18:5 (May 1978), pp. 487-504; “Koe,” Asahi Shinbun, October 
23, 1970; and Toson Shimazaki (Kenneth Strong, trans.), The Broken Commandment 
(Tokyo: Tokyo University Press, 1977). 

43 For example: in Naha very few Okinawans hold high executive positions; 
the Exposition in Okinawa was constructed principally by Japanese from the main 
islands working in ninety-day shifts, because Okinawans were apparently assumed 
to be, a priori, incompetent. In fishing and other industries, main-islanders assume 
lower levels of competence or technology, even where the mysteries of the trade are 
few. See B. J. George, “United States in the Ryiikyis,” New York University Law 
Review, 39 (November 1964), p. 785; John K. Emmerson, Arms, Yen, and ‘Power 
(Tokyo: Charles E, Tuttle Co., 1979), pp. 153-171. 

44 Family Registration Law, Law No. 224, December 22, 1947 , translated in the 
EHS Series, Tokyo, 1977; Beer and Weeramantry, “Human Rights in Japan,” pp. 
16-18; Hah and Lapp, “Japanese Politics of Equality,” pp. 494-499. 

45 Hah and Lapp, “Japanese Politics of Equality,” p. 499, 

46 Japan Times, July 2, 1979. 
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abortion in the Kikuta Case is the negative Japanese attitude towards 
orphans and their adoption.*? Orphans lack respectable family registry; 
so they and their adoption are frowned upon by Japanese society. _ 

= In 1979 Dr. Noboru Kikuta sued the government for suspending 
him from medical practice for six months.48 The reason for the suspen- 
sion was Kikuta’s humanitarian deviation from discriminatory law. Be- 
tween 1959 and 1977—in which year he promised the prosecutor’s office 
to discontinue the practice—Dr. Kikuta arranged for childless couples 
to adopt 220 children of unwed mothers who would otherwise have 
been aborted or abandoned. Falsifying the birth certificate, he entered 
the adopted child into the family register as a natural offspring of the 
adoptive parents in order to give the child full legal and social exist- 
ence and to protect all concerned from discrimination (the mother, 
adoptive parents, and child). The natural mother’s register was left 
clean of a damaging record of illegitimate childbirth, which could 
severely limit her marriage prospects and also affect the status of other 
members of her family. This falsification of family registers was held to 
violate the Medical Practitioner’s Law and led to Dr. Kikuta’s suspen- 
sion. Dr. Kikuta persuasively maintains his adoption methods are the 
only possible way in Japanese society to harmonize the child’s right to 
life and reputation with the rights of the natural mother, the adoptive 
parents, and their families. Conceivably, the doctor could win his case 
in court and/or remedial refinements of law might be passed, as Kikuta 
and others have long urged; in any case, substantial amendment of 
kosekt-related. law and/or administration may be needed for gradual 
elimination of many forms of discrimination in Japan. 


Conclusion 


Progress has been made in certain issue areas, and millions of 
Japanese do not share the common prejudices. But the great majority 
of Japanese manifest unconcern about discrimination issues, and would 
prefer they not be mentioned. Because they also tend to be rather closed 
societies, university campuses have given rise to very little concern or 
impetus for solution to discrimination problems. Of much more in- 
terest to Japanese constitutional lawyers and other intellectual leaders 
are civil liberties, procedural rights, and the Article 9 “no war clause” 
of the constitution. 

Among those who come to be seen as in some way “outside” the 
mainstream of Japan’s highly organized society are those who are phys- 
ically recognizable as different, such as atom bomb victims and many 
mixed-blood children, and those in clearly categorized disadvantaged 


_ 4 Coexisting with bias against orphan adoption is a long-established fictive 
up system, in which a childless friend or relative may be given one’s child in 
adoption. 

48 For a summation of the case, see Kiyoaki Murata, “Obstetrician’s Ordeal,” 
Japan Times, June 22, 1979, 
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groups, such as the burakumin, the resident Koreans, and orphans. In 
addition, the individual who differs or dissents too much from an in- 
group’s views or life style may suffer harsh ostracism. ‘The sense of duty 
to the in-group is highly particularized and personalized, and does not 
generally extend to rights protection of all Japanese, let alone non- 
Japanese. The groupism described earlier poses special problems, but 
Japan’s legal system provides many protections for the civil, political, 
educational, and economic rights of the great majority of citizens. 

National groupism limits Japan’s participation in international 
human rights efforts and sometimes gives rise to extreme social con- 
formism. Training in this direction begins in preschool days and con- 
tinues into adulthood. Remedies, when they emerge, as they do, seem 
to result from strong group assertions of rights combined with long 
consultations with those who rule Japan’s society and government in a 
generally democratic manner. At the level of social perception, if the 
strong sense of duty to one’s in-group and to Japan expanded a bit to 
include disadvantaged groups within and beyond Japan, the ecological 
effect would surely not be any loss of a healthy sense of national iden- 
tity, and Japan’s feudal democracy would be a more powerful ally of 
human rights in the world. 


LAWRENCE W. BEER is Professor of Political Science at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 





POLITICS OF LAND REFORMS IN 
INDIA: A CASE STUDY OF LAND 
LEGISLATION IN HIMACHAL PRADESH 





S. Bhatnagar* 


Land Reforms in National Perspective 


Ever since India attained independence, land reforms have occu- 
pied a fairly high place in its order of priorities. Keeping in view the 
type of agrarian structure inherited from the British, the first five year 
plan emphasized the abolition of big landed estates (zamindari and. 
jagidari), bringing the tiller of the soil nearer to the state by ending 
the institution of intermediary lessees, and providing security of tenure 
to the tenants of the landowners. ‘The second and the third plans were 
in the nature of a follow-up action which had been unduly delayed 
partly because of the inadequate and poorly organized administrative 
machinery needed to implement the reform measures and partly because 
of the prolonged legal battle waged by the landed gentry in order to 
recover their lost estates. The fourth plan, coming in the wake of seri- 
ous drought and the resultant famine conditions, renewed the emphasis 
on land reforms. Its main thrust was toward fixing the ceiling limit for 
individual holdings, redistributing surplus land (in excess of the ceiling 
limit) among the landless, and protecting the tenants’ rights. 

It was in the context of that renewed determination that most of 
the state governments either modified their existing land laws or en- 
acted new ones, thereby making an effort to solve the problem. But in 
retrospect, we find that little progress was made. Lamenting the gov- 
ernments’ poor performance, the Sixth Five Year Plan (Draft Document) 


* In preparing this article, the author is obliged to Pandit Sarup Narain Bedua, 
the General Secretary of the Kangra Laghu Zamindar Sabha, for granting access to 
the documents of the Sabha and also for providing the opportunity for fruitful dis- 
cussion with him and others on the subject. 
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says, “Out of about two million hectares of land declared surplus, hard- 
ly 25 per cent of the area has been distributed. . . . The slow progress 
is due to the unsatisfactory implementation of ceiling laws. Several 
states are yet to bring their tenancy laws in line with the, National 
Policy with regard to the regulation of rent, security of tenure and con- 
ferment of ownership rights. In a number of states, the tenants and 
share-croppers are liable to ejectment in exercise of the landlord's in- 
definite right of resumption.”? As a result of the poor performance in 
land reforms we still come across news of the forcible ejection of tenants, 
torturing of Harijans, and of landlords still running to the courts of 
Jaw for the restoration of their lost estates. The zig-zag path the funda- 
mental right to property (Article 31) had to traverse from its inception 
in 1950 to its final deletion from the constitution in 1979 is another 
sad commentary on India’s performance over the past three decades. 
The question one would obviously like to ask is: Why hasn’t India 
been able to accomplish land reforms? Is the issue so elusive in nature 
that it defies any easy and quick solution? Or is it so pervasive in char- 
acter that it needs a still bigger effort? Or is the requisite political will 
lacking?? What after all is keeping India from achieving its goal? 
There is no denying that the problem is quite intricate and multi- 
dimensional and therefore not easy to solve overnight. But in addition 
to this, there seems to be something at the bottom which has been ren- 
dering the effort ineffective. It appears that the vested interests have 
developed a strong lobby all over the country and at all levels of 
decision-making, with the result that either the land laws are heavily 
tilted in their favor or some meaningful loopholes are deliberately left 
in the laws which are exploited later on by the vested interests to retain 
the status quo. The situation prevailing in the late 1940s or early 1950s 
when land legislation overtook the vested interests almost by surprise, 
leaving them with no option but to knock at the door of the law courts, 
seems to have become a story of the “hoary past.” Events seem to have 
made the vested interests wiser so that they have now learned the art 
of nipping the evil in the bud. Their first endeavor is to send their own 
people to the legislative assemblies and parliament in as large a num- 
ber as possible and then to capture a few berths on the ministry, there- 
by strengthening their hold on the decision-making apparatus of the 
state. Since they are men with money, they are in an advantageous po- 
sition to achieve success in this game of politics. Whatever deficiency 


1Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83. Government of India, 1978, para 9.19. 

2 Emphasizing that most land reforms could not be effective simply because of 
the lack of political will, an Agricultural Survey (1977), Rural Asia, Challenge and 
Opportunily, stated “The lessons which have emerged from the past decade are 
clear, if not new. The aforesaid reforms limited in scope though these have been 
were mostly frustrated because government has neither the political will nor the 
administrative capacity for successful implementation.” Quoted by P. C. Joshi, 
“Land Reforms Implementation and Role of Administrator,” Economic and Political 
Weekly, Bombay, September, 1978, p. P.A. 78. Also see the Report of the Task Force 
e E Relations, constituted by the Planning Commission, Government of 
ndia, : 
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is left at this stage is made good at the time of the implementation of 
laws? by their sons and daughters who throng the portals of the bureau- 
cracy.* Thus their net is too wide for them to lose any aspect of their 
interest by default. 


Focus and Methodology of This Study 


This article attempts to analyze and highlight how the vested in- 
terests (meaning those persons whose landed estates are liquidated) try 
to influence and distort the land laws at the time of enactment so that 
these will serve the limited ends of the vested interests and at the same 
time not violate the broad outlines of national policy. The article is a 
case study of three interrelated land laws—the Himachal Pradesh 
Ceiling On Land Holdings Act, 1972; the Himachal Pradesh Tenancy 
and Land Reforms Act, 1972; and the Himachal Pradesh Ceiling On 
Land Holdings (Amendment) Act, 1974, all enacted by the government 
of Himachal Pradesh in pursuance of the national policy of land re- 
form. The study is based on content analysis of these laws, newspaper 
reports, hand-outs issued from time to time by the government and 
others; statistical analysis of the relevant data; and, above all, personal 
interviews randomly conducted with a number of legislators, party 
leaders, office holders of the Kangra Laghu Zamindar Sabha (an organ- 
ization consisting of the opponents of these laws), and a few knowledge- 
able persons of the area. 


Historical Perspective of Land Legislation in Himachal Pradesh 


As one of the 22 states of the Indian Union, Himachal Pradesh 
has a very checkered history in the sense that it had to pass through a 
number of stages in order to attain its present status as a full-fledged 
state of the union. Prior to independence, some of the present terri- 
tories of the state were small principalities and others formed part of 
the neighboring British province of Punjab. In 1948, all the princely 
states were merged into the Indian Union and were grouped together 


3 Illustrating the mischief that can be done at the time of implementation of 
laws, the Sixth Five Year Plan (Draft Document) says (para. 1.68) “As on 31 July 
1977 the estimated surplus area was 5.32 million acres, the area declared surplus was 
4.04 million acres, the area taken over by the government was 2.10 million acres, 
and ithe area actually distributed was only 1.29 million acres.” 

4The Harchand Singh Committee appointed by the government of Punjab to 
“probe into the setting up of sizeable agricultural farms on evacuee land by officers, 
their relatives and other influential public men” made a startling disclosure of still 
another method of frustrating the drive toward land reforms. The committee dis- 
covered that thousands of acres of land had been illegally grabbed by the political 
leaders and high ranking officers and their relatives. Commenting upon the persons 
and the manner of grabbing, the committee observes, “These are the officers and 
public men who have taken law in their own hand, misused their authority and in- 
fluence and have occupied large areas by terrorizing the local population, forcibly 
evicting the tenants and occupants in collusion with police and field revenue staff.” 
Report of the Harchand Singh Committee, Government of Punjab, 1973, pp. 24-25. 
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to form a small state. In 1956, when the wholesale reorganization of the 
Indian states took place, Himachal Pradesh was given the status of a 
union territory, to be directly governed by the president of the union, 
unlike the states that are autonomous units of the federal set-up. In 
1966, a few geographically contiguous hill districts of Punjab (Kangra, 
Kulu, Lahual-Spiti, Simla, and parts of the districts of Gurdaspur, 
Hoshiarpur, and Ambala) were merged into Himachal Pradesh, which 
in 1971 was elevated from a union territory to a state. 

Of all the above mentioned stages, the 1966 enlargement of the 
state was perhaps the most significant. It not only doubled the state’s 
area (from 10,000 to 21,000 square miles) and population (from 13 
million to 29 million), but also introduced new factors in the economy 
and politics of the state, all of which have a profound bearing on the 
enactment of the land legislation under study. 

Prior to the enlargement of the state in 1966, there were two distinct 
“sets of land laws in Himachal Pradesh. The older areas (territories 
originally forming the state) were governed by the Himachal Pradesh 
Abolition of Big Landed Estates and Land Reforms Act, 1954, while 
the merged areas (territories detached from Punjab and merged into 
Himachal Pradesh in 1966) were governed by the Punjab Occupancy 
Tenants (Vesting of Proprietory Rights) Act, 1952, and the Punjab Se- 
curity of Land Tenure Act, 1953. ‘These separate laws had abolished in 
their own way big landed estates, transferred proprietory rights to the 
erstwhile occupancy tenants of the lands they had been cultivating for 
quite some time, and also regulated the tenancy rights of those tenants 
who still cultivated lands of absentee landowners on a crop-sharing 
basis. The two sets of laws, operating in different parts of the state, 
obviously lacked uniformity. Hence a need was felt to replace all these 
pieces of law with new legislation that would not only bring about uni- 
formity in the pattern of ownership, tenancy conditions, and land 
tenure, but also further advance land reforms. There was one other 
contributory factor responsible for putting a new law on the statute 
book: the union government was not happy with the speed and serious- 
ness with which the Himachal Pradesh government had tackled the 
issue of land reforms. The new sense of urgency prevailing on this 
front (as pointed out earlier) also helped accelerate the process. The 
government of Himachal Pradesh thus enacted in rapid succession the 
three pieces of law that will be analyzed and discussed at length in this 
paper. But before we proceed with the analysis, it would be relevant 
and useful first to understand the socio-political scenario of the state. 


Pattern of land use in Himachal Pradesh: Himachal Pradesh is a moun- 
tanous region of varying altitudes. Its lower part is comprised of numer- 
ous low level valleys while its upper reaches consist of high mountains, 
most of which are perennially covered with snow. Consequently, there 
are interesting contrasts in climate, rainfall, and nature of the soil. In 
the months of May and June the people of the lower valleys of Nurpur 
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and Una experience gruelling heat while those living in the higher 
mountains shiver with cold. In the same manner, Dharamsala gets the 
second highest rainfall in the country, and the valleys of Lahaul-Spiti 
are absolutely dry throughout the year. 

The nature of the soil and the pattern of land use is still more 
interesting. The higher mountains, which get heavy snowfall, are cov- 
ered with thick forests. At a slightly lower altitude where habitation is 
possible and snow is comparatively less, people grow apples and vari- 
ous varieties of stone fruit. The Kulu-Manali and Simla-Mahassu hills 
are thus dotted with numerous large apple orchards. In the western 
parts of the state, the Kangra and Una valleys, alluvial soil fit for the 
cultivation of paddy, maize, wheat, sugar cane, pulses, potatoes, and oil 
seed is available. This region is also served by a network of small water 
channels that provide irrigation facilities to the farmers. In the higher 
reaches of this region (Palampur-Dharamsala range), people have de- 
veloped tea gardens while in the lower part (Nurpur-Kotla range) plan- 
tations of orange, mango, and litchi are quite popular. The whole of 
the southwestern region, comprising the districts of Hamirpur, Bilas- 
pur, Mandi, Solon, and Sirmur, is incapable of growing anything ex- 
cept forests, although people do of course cultivate the few patches of 
level land available. Thus, from the land legislation point of view, the 
important regions are the orchard hills of Kulu-Manali and Simla- 
Mahassu, and the lower valleys of Kangra and Una. 


Pattern of ownership and size of land holdings: Both the pattern of land 
ownership and the size of holdings vary from region to region, depend- 
ing largely upon the nature of land use. Where there are orchards, tea 
plantations, and subsidiary forests, holdings are very large, in certain 
cases running into hundreds of hectares. On the other hand, where land 
has been put to agricultural use, holdings are small. The regional situ- 
ation (though difficult to ascertain in view of the mixed nature of land 
use, especially in the Kangra and Una valleys) may thus be that the 
average size of holdings is comparatively very large in the orchard re- 
gions of Kulu-Manali and Simla-Mahassu hills, in the Nurpur valley, 
and in the tea-growing parts of the Palampur-Dharamsala region, and 
very small in the agricultural belt of the Kangra and Una valleys and 
in other parts of the state. 

Since detailed data on the sloping hills of the Palampur-Dharam- 
sala region and on the land occupied by the orange and mango orchards 
in the Nurpur-Kotla range is not available, we have tried to compare 
the size of holdings in the former composite district of Kangra (i.e., the 
present districts of Hamirpur, Kangra, and Una) with the predomin- 
antly apple-growing highland districts of Kulu, Simla, and Sirmur. We 
found that the smaller the size of the holdings (0.5 to 1.0 hectare) the 
larger the number of holdings in the Kangra region and the smaller in 
the other regions (see Table 1). As size of holdings increases, the trend 
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TABLE 1: Number of the Holdings in the Agricultural and Orchard Regions of 
Himachal Pradesh and Their Percentage of the Wholg: 


Agricultural Region 


Orchard Region 





Size of Kangra Hamirpur Una Average| Kulu Simla Sirmur Average 
Holdings % 7 
(Hectares) 
Up to 0.5 59,531 15,120 29,030 29,994 20,810 7,489 
(44.3%) (83.2%) (50.5%) 42.3 (57.9%) (838.4%) (23.0%) 38.1 
0.5-1.0 26,586 9,317 9,566 8,803 10,755 5,871 
(19.7%) (204%) (16.7%) 18.9 |(17.0%) (17.3%) (18.0%) 17.4 
1.0-2.0 24,430 10,464 8,542 7,603 13,145 7,552 
(18.2%) (23.0%) (14.8%) 18.7 |(14.7%) (21.1%) (23.1%) 19.6 
2.0-3.0 9,974 4,370 3,834 2,932 7,390 4,389 
(74%) (9.6%) (6.7%) 7.9 | 57%) (11.9%) (13.5%) 10.4 
3.0-4.0 4,960 2,594 1,930 1,188 4,214 2,458 
(3.7%) (86%) (84%) 421 (23%) (68%) (75%) 55 
4.0-5.0 2,788 1,318 1,070 498 2,414 1,524 
(21%) (2.9%) (1.9%) 2.3 | (10%) (3.9%) (4.7%) 3.2 
Total 128,269 43,143 53,972 51,018 58,728 29,283 
5-10 4,593 1,949 2,111 552 2,635 2,345 
(34%) (43%) (3.7%) 3.8 | (11%) (4.2%) (7.2%) 4.2 
10-20 »200 413 862 52 702 734 
(0.81%) (0.9%) (1.5%) 0.44; (0.1%) (1.15%) (1.17%) 0.81 
20-30 232 43 241 9 86 145 
(0.17%) (0.10%) (0.41%) 0.23] (0.02%) (0.14%) (0.23%) 0.13 
30-40 56 13 95 — 17 49 
(0.04%) (0.03%) (0.18%) 0.07 — (0.03%) (0.08%) 0.03 
40-50 25 2 49 — 6 28 
(0.02%) (0.003%) (0.08%) 0.05 — (0.01%) 0.04%) 0.01 
50 and above 85 5 65 — 14 45 
(0.07%) (0.01%) (0.11%) 0.06 — (0.02%) (0.08%) 0.03 
Total 6,191 2,425 3,423 613 3,460 3,346 
Grand Total 134,460 45,568 57,395 51,631 162,188 32,629 


Speier alee mile leaca 

SOURCE: Statistical information regarding size of land holdings in Himachal 
Pradesh supplied by the state government to the Committee On Petitions (Rajya 
Sabha). See the Report of the Committee, pp. 10-11. 


gradually reverses, thereby proving our hypothesis that holdings in the 
Kangra region compared to the orchard region of the highland districts 
are smaller in size. | 

In regard to the pattern of land ownership, the orchards and tea 
gardens are individually owned by the people and also directly man- 
aged by them. The agricultural lands are also owned by individual 
owners, but most of them have been rented out to others for cultivation. 
The tenants pay the owners part of the annual produce, now fixed by 
law as one third share. It is this category of land holdings that raises 
the question of the absolute nature of proprietory rights of owners vs. 
the rights of those who cultivate the lands, since in most cases the 
lands have been in the possession of the tenants for generations. The 
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Punjab Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietory Rights) Act, 1952, 
and, later, the Himachal Pradesh Tenancy and Land Reforms Acts, 
1972 and 1974, transferred proprietory rights to the tenants of these 
lands they had been cultivating for a long time. 


Demographic profiles of the owners and tenants: The proprietory rights 
of the lands in Himachal Pradesh, as elsewhere in the country, are 
vested in the traditionally prestigious caste groups, though in recent 
years others have also acquired land under the land legislation of 1952, 
1972, and 1974, as mentioned earlier. Most of the apple orchards of 
Kulu-Manali and Simla-Mahassu hills are owned by the Rajput Thak- 
urs, while gardens of the Kangra and Una valleys belong to the Maha- 
jans, Suds, Brahmins, Rajputs, and Khatris and to some extent to the 
Ghiraths. ‘These sections of the population, though constituting a nu- 
merical minority (except the Ghiraths), have always enjoyed enonomic 
prosperity and high social prestige, and have also pulled weight with 
the ruling cliques, past and present. It is again these sections who be- 
cause of their better access to educational facilities have always man- 
aged to get the lion’s share in all types of governmental patronage, in 
the form of civil and military services, loans, and subsidies of various 
types. 

As to the demographic profiles of the tenants, the lands are mostly 
tilled by the Ghiraths, though in some areas (such as the Baijnath re- 
gion and the Chamba district) Rathis, Kolis, and Harijans also till 
Jands. Socially, the Ghiraths enjoy a better status than the erstwhile 
sections of the untouchables, but they are considered inferior to the 
Rajputs and other communities. ‘Traditionally, they constituted a land- 
less community whose primary occupation was to till the lands of the 
landlords on a crop-sharing basis. Although quite a few Ghiraths have 
acquired proprietory rights to those lands they cultivated for a long 
time, they still till the bulk of the lands in the Kangra and Una valleys 
on the old basis. Until the dawn of the democratic era, the Ghiraths, 
like other politically neglected sections, were a suppressed lot. With the 
introduction of the adult franchise and more particularly with the 
gradual development of political awareness, the Ghiraths have not only 
been able to improve their economic lot but have also developed a 
strong lobby at various levels of decision-making. 

So far as political affiliations are concerned, the Rajput Thakurs 
owe allegiance primarily to the Congress Party. The Ghiraths are di- 
vided between the Congress and the Communists, but the latter claim 
to be the defender of their rights. The Mahajans, Suds, Rajputs, Brah- 
mins, and Khatris, who constitute the small landowner class (partic- 
ularly in the Kangra and Una valleys), largely owe allegiance to the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, composed mainly of the old Jan Sangh. How- 
ever, during the heyday of Congress rule some of their leaders also en- 
tered that party and even managed to grab some governmental gains. 
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Power structure: To view the power structure of the state from the 
standpoint of landowners and tenants, the positions of power in the 
state until 1966 (taking into consideration only the ministerships. 
memberships in Parliament, and the state level leadership of the Con- 
gress Party, which ruled the state from its inception until 1977) were 
predominantly held by the apple orchardists of the upper hills, mostly 
Rajput Thakurs by caste (see Table 2). Their superior social status 


TABLE 2: The Power Structure of Himachal Pradesh in Terms of the Landed 
Interests of the Ruling Class 


Period Leadership Level Total Orchardist/ Tenancy Non~Land 
Tea Planter Class Class Owning Class 
1951-56 Ministers 3 2 NIL 1 
100%, 66.7% 00 33.3% 


1956-63 During this period there was no ministry in the state because the status 
of the unit had been relegated to that of a union territory. 


1963-66 Ministers 3 3 NIL NIL 
100%, 100% 00 00 
1966-72 Ministers 8 6 1 l 
100%, 157 12.5%, 12.5% 
1951-56 MP’s 3 2 NIL I 
100% 66.6% 00 33.3% 
1956-61 MP’s 4 4 NIL NIL 
100%, 100% 00 00 
1961-67 MP’s 4 4 NIL NIL 
100% 100% 00 00 
1967-72 MP’s 6 3 I 2 
100% 50% 16.6% 33.4%, 


NT NN A AA AA A A 
SOURCE: The information about the landed interests of the leaders was col- 
lected by means of field survey. 


Note: The presidency of the Congress party has always been in the hands of the 
orchardist class, except for a period of three years, when a social worker having no 
landed interests held that position. 
ees 
combined with their economic prosperity on the one hand, and the 
rampant poverty and political backwardness of the rank and file of the 
population on the other, had enabled the former to rule the state prac- 
tically unchallenged until 1966. 

When the new areas were merged in the state, these leaders ap- 
prehended some danger to their power and position at the hands of the 
leaders of the new areas, particularly those of the Kangra district. They 
sensed that the people of the new areas, having lived under British rule 
for a long time and thus having enjoyed better educational and other 
facilities, must be politically more developed and might, therefore, seek 
to wrest power from them. They were particularly apprehensive of the 
people of Kangra for more than one reason. First, the district of Kangra 
(which then also included areas now under the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Hamirpur and Una districts) had a population (1,270,492 in 
the 1961 census) only slightly less than the whole of the pre-1966 Pra- 
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desh (1,351,144). Second, the socioeconomic pattern in Kangra con- 
trasted somewhat with the patterns of the older areas. While the latter 
depended on an apple and forest economy, the economy of the former 
was based on agriculture. Third, because of the geographical proximity 
to the Punjab plains and the hundred-year-old communication links 
with the Punjabis, the people of the Kangra district had diverged from 
those of the older hill areas in outlook, values, and style of living. How- 
ever, this was not the case with the people of the other new areas (Kulu, 
Lahaul-Spiti, and Simla), and their similar socioeconomic mode of life 
made it easier for the people of the older areas to assimulate them. 
Fourth, the overall literacy level of the’ people of Kangra (23.4%), their 
political awareness, and their economic level were comparatively higher 
than those of the people of the older areas. All these factors combined 
to give the leadership of the older areas a sense of political insecurity 
compared with the leadership of the new areas in general and that of 
the Kangra district in particular. 

To safeguard their position, the leadership thought it prudent to 
enter into some sort of coalition arrangement with the legislators of 
the new areas by offering them some positions in the state ministry 
and in the party hierarchy. It is interesting to note that they selected 
those legislators who either did not have any landed interests at all or 
were the spokesmen of the tenancy class or of the big landed gentry. 
Conversely, they kept out small landowners, perhaps out of fear that 
they mostly owed allegiance to the Jan Sangh or perhaps that their 
economic interests were different from those who were then in power. 
This strategy paid dividends in the sense that the leadership succeeded 
in retaining power until 1977. 

Thus, the power structure in operation at the time of the enact- 
ment of the latest series of land laws accorded the maximum share to 
the apple orchardists of the Kulu-Manali and Simla-Mahassu hills and 
to the orange orchardists of the Nurpur area of the Kangra district. 
The other important landed interest that also had a strong lobby was 
the Ghirath tenants of the Kangra and Una valleys. Besides their own 
representatives at the ministerial and legislative levels, they received 
wide-ranging support from the Congress and the Communist parties, 
the latter in particular describing themselves as the savior and defender 
of the tenants’ cause and openly championing thejr interests vis-à-vis 
those of the landowners. If there was any single landed interest that 
went unrepresented and failed to develop its lobby, it was the small 
landowners of the Kangra and Una valleys. 


5 Their fears came true when immediately after the merger of the new areas, 
one legislator from Kangra (Comrade Ram Chandra) contested (though unsuccess- 
fully) the leadership of the Congress legislative party against Dr. Y. S. Parmar who 
had been the chief minister of the State ever since its inception. Again, it was the 
legislator from Kangra (Shanta Kumar) who became the chief minister the moment 
the Congress Party was voted out of power in 1977, 
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Issues, Laws, and Politics 


Proceeding from the contextual background of the land reforms 
problem in Himachal Pradesh, we may now examine the issues in- 
volved and then analyze the legislation with a view to finding out how 
successful it was in tackling the issues and how politics crept in. 

As indicated by the five year plans, four major issues were involved 
in land reforms: abolition of the landed estates, abolition of intermedi- 
ary tenures, ceilings on land holdings, and protection of tenancy rights. 
By the beginning of the 1970s, landed estates had been abolished prac- 
tically all over the country, and, similarly, intermediary tenures had 
also been brought to an end. The other two issues, however, needed to 
be dealt with. The issue of the ceiling on land holdings had in fact 
been receiving the attention of the planners for a long time and a num- 
ber of states had also enacted laws to this effect. But in the absence of 
suitable guidelines from the union government, different states had 
applied different—and in most cases socially inequitable—criteria. 
Moreover, the laws had not been implemented.’ 

The differentials in the nature of soil, irrigation facilities, and 
types of land use greatly complicate the issue of ceilings on land hold- 
ings. Care has to be taken not to fix so high a ceiling limit that land- 
owners can recklessly exploit others. At the same time the limit can- 
not be so low as to render a holding totally uneconomic. In Himachal 
Pradesh, the problem becomes all the more complex in view of the 
varied types of soil and differential gains from various categories of 
land. Orchard land, for instance, can earn Rs. 30,000 per acre per an- 
num, tea gardens Rs. 800, and agricultural land Rs. 400. The proposed. 
land legislation was expected to keep these differentials in view. 

This issue had also been considered by the Central Land Reforms 
Committee, which was appointed by the Planning Commission in Au- 
gust 1979, and whose recommendations, after acceptance by the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference, were issued to all state governments in the form 
of national guidelines. These guidelines had suggested that the ceiling 
limit for a family of five members, consisting of father, mother, and 
three minor children (considered a unit for the purpose of setting land 
ceilings), may range between 10 and 18 acres for land that is perennially 
irrigated and yields two crops a year. The committee further recom- 
mended that this limit vary from region to region subject to “soil con- 
ditions, productivity of land, nature of crops sown,” etc. For various 
other categories of land, the committee suggested that conversion ratios 
be fixed, taking into consideration the availability of water, productiv- 
ity, soil classification, and the like.? The committee thus tried to be fair 
to all categories of landowners. 


6 See the Fourth Five Year Plan, 1969-74, Planning Commission, Government of 
India, New Delhi, paras. 7.169, 7.171, and 7.185. 
1 See the Report of the Committee. 
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Concerning the second issue, tenancy rights, the Fourth Five Year 
Plan had noted that “the tenants and share-croppers who still continue 
as such, are tenants-at-will or are protected tenants subject to land- 
lord’s right of resumption.” It suggested that “in the present context, 
therefore, it is essential that a cultivating tenant or a share-cropper 
should have effective security of tenure of the land he cultivates and 
the existing tenancies declared non-resumable and permanent.”® Fur- 
ther, steps should be taken to confer on the tenants the proprietory 
rights of the lands they cultivated. 


Land laws: To tackle these two issues of ceilings and tenancy rights, 
the state government in 1972 enacted two laws, the Himachal Pradesh 
Ceiling On Land Holdings Act, amended in 1974, and the Himachal 
Pradesh Tenancy and Land Reforms Act. Largely in keeping with the 
recommendations of the Central and Reforms Committee and the na- 
tional guidelines, the two ceiling laws (1972 and 1974) prescribed that 
a landowner or a family of five persons could hold up to 10 acres of land 
that had assured irrigation and was capable of yielding two crops a 
year, 15 acres of land that is irrigated but yields only one crop in a 
year, or 30 acres of any other type of land. It further said that a family 
with more than three minor children could hold additional land up 
to a maximum of double the permissible area at the rate of one-fifth of 
the permissible area per additional child. It also provided that each 
adult son would be treated as a separate unit.® The maximum possible 
latitude therefore seems to have been given to the big landlords, but 
these provisions were all in accordance with the guidelines of the union 
government. 

The lawmakers claimed to have been fair to all sections of society 
and to have followed faithfully the guidelines of the union govern- 
ment, but it appears they actually favored the orchardists’ lobby. By 
placing orchards in “any other category,” for which the prescribed ceil- 
ing limit is 30 acres, the law does not seem to have taken into consider- 
ation the income aspect of the land. Justice and fair play would demand 
varying the limits of permissible area from category to category by pre- 
scribing the highest limit to that category capable of yielding the smal- 
lest income and vice versa. But so far as this legislation is concerned, 
this criterion seems to have been applied in reverse. To translate the 
ceiling limit in terms of annual income from various categories of land, 
those who possess one-crop agricultural land would get an annual in- 
come of Rs. 3000 (computed at the rate of Rs. 200 per acre), those who 
own two-crop land would get Rs. 4000 (at the rate of Rs. 400 per acre), 
and those who own an apple orchard would get an annual income of 
Rs. 300,000 (at the rate of Rs. 10,000 per acre). In case the landowner 
has more than three minor children (as many have), his income might 


8 Fourth Five Year Plan, para. 7.176. 
9 Himachal Pradesh Ceiling On Land Holdings Act, 1972, 
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even be doubled. This analysis clearly establishes that the orchardists 
who had a predominant share in the power structure of the state? have 
been successful in tilting decisions in their favor. The provision for ad- 
ditional land, through major and minor sons, helps this section of the 
landed gentry in particular to derive the maximum benefit from this 
legislation.1+ 

The decision-makers also appear to have indirectly favored the 
tea planters by keeping the tea gardens and subsidiary forests out of the 
purview of the land legislation. The argument advanced to justify this 
exclusion was that tea making is an industry, and hence out of the 
purview of land reforms even though the Central Land Reforms Com- 
mittee had also specifically recommended that the case of tea and coffee 
plantations be carefully examined. The question arises of why tea plan- 
tations were exempted when the earnings from them are far higher 
than those from agricultural land. It should be pointed out that there 
is always a forest (called subsidiary forest) attached to the tea gardens 
which helps the tea plants sustain themselves. ‘These subsidiary forests 
run into hundreds of acres and as such become an additional source of 
income to the tea planters. The interests of the tea industry could 
have been protected even if the tea garden owners were debarred from 
holding any other type of land. 

To come to the second issue—the protection of tenancy rights— 
the Himachal Pradesh Tenancy and Land Reforms Act, 1972, provided 
that those tenants who had been cultivating lands for the last 12 years 
(described as occupancy tenants) would get proprietory rights to the 


10 Evidence of the orchardists’ interests at the decision-making level is available 
from the following: (a) Dr. Y. S. Parmar (chief minister) then owned in his, his 
sons’, and relatives’ names three orchards at Ram Garh and Thal villages to the 
extent of 870 bighas; (a bigha is roughly equal te one sixth of a hectare); (b) Mrs. 
Satyawati Dang (later to become the wife of Dr. Parmar and also the chief of the 
state level Congress party for a number of years): Kotgarh orchard, 120 bighas; (c) 
Thakur Karam Sangh (minister): Bahl Valley Gardens, 535 Bighas; (d) Thakur 
Ramlal (minister and later on the chief minister): Jubbal Gardens, 90 acres; (e) 
Mr. Nek Ram (minister and earlier an M.P): Kumarsen orchard, 185 bighas; ($ 
Pandit Padam Dev (minister): Khandrala Orchard, 100 bighas; (g) Mr. Daulat Ram 
Sankhiyan (deputy minister): Bilaspur orchard, 120 bigas. Source: Records of the 
Kangra Laghu Zamindar Sabha, 

11 By giving concessions to the orchardists, the Act has provided an indirect 
inducement to some of the landowners to convert hurriedly and even fictitiously 
their agricultural farms into orchards, thereby entitling themselves to a bigger hold- 
ing. Bharat Dogra, in his study on Uttar Pradesh, illustrates how landlords manage 
to get a larger holding: “In addition, this legislation offered a whole range of ex- 
emptions for land devoted to specific uses such as orchards (big landlords tried to 
show their fields covered with wheat as orchards in land records and even went to 
the extent of planting saplings of trees on their land though they had no intention 
of raising an orchard.” “Land Reforms in U.P.—A Sad Story,” The Indian Express 
(Chandigarh), April 5, 1978. 

12 It may be pointed out that the tea planters’ interests were represented in the 
State legislative assembly by Kunj Biharilal Butail, who at the time of the enact- 
ment of this law was the state level chief of the ruling party. He himself owned 
250 acres of tea gardens and 500 acres of subsidiary forest. Another relation of his 
(Jailal Butail) owned 150 acres of tea garden and subsidiary forest of an equal 
acreage. Source: Records of the Kangra Laghu Zamindar Sabha. 
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lands they tilled. They would be required to pay a nominal price for 
these rights. All other tenancies were declared unresumable in the 
sense that ejectment of the tenants was altogether banned. Further, the 
_ maximum rent a tenant would be required to pay the landowner was 
fixed at one-fourth share of the annual produce of the Jand—cash or 
kind. In this way, the tenants’ interests were also adequately protected. 

It may be added, however, that the decision-makers, while protect- 
ing the interests of the tenants, seem to have lost sight of the small 
landowners. It appears that the decision-makers thought that all those 
who rent their lands to others for cultivation belong to the affluent 
class and derive their income from a number of sources. But the facts 
are that of the total of 673,459 landowners in the state, 643,343 own 
less than five hectares (12.5 acres), which means that 95.5% fall in the 
category of small landowners.13 It was further learned through in- 
formal interviews that the author conducted with various categories of 
persons that many do not have any other substantial source of income. 
A number are engaged in petty civil and military jobs and after re- 
tirement return home and cultivate their land themselves to make 
ends meet. In one of the petitions submitted to the Committee On Pe- 
titions (Rajya Sabha) in 1972-1973, the petitioners maintained that 
the contribution of the state of Himachal Pradesh to the armed services 
(as per 1968 figures) was 112,278 (of these 56,000 were active service 
personnel, 52,000 ex-servicemen, and 4,278 widows). All of these, the 
petitioners pointed out, possessed land but by and large were small 
landowners. One wonders, therefore, why the interests of this large 
group of landowners were not take into consideration. The petition 
submits that “in Kangra district, to accommodate 4,066 people, the 
small landowner families of 90,706 people, including 37,845 serving 
personnel, 34,081 ex-servicemen, and 4,278 widows are being upset.”14 

It may be mentioned further that the state government seems to 
have paid no attention to the repeated suggestions of the Planning Com- 
mission and the union government that the imterests of the defense 
personnel be suitably protected. In one of its dispatches, the Planning 
Commission specifically urged: 


In the case of Defence Service Personnel, it is of the highest importance 
that tenancy legislation should not place them under any hardship as 
compared to those who are able to reside in the village and cultivate 
their lands. Persons serving in the Armed Forces should have a feeling 
of security and full assurance that their interests would not be adversely 
affected. If they are owners of land, they should have the right to sublet 
the land. In either case, their existing rights should remain intact. On 
retirement or discharge, Defence Service Personnel should have unre- 


13 For the statement submitted by the government of Himachal Pradesh to the 
Committee On Petitions (Rajya Sabha), see its Forty-fourth Report, May 1974. 
14 Ibid., pp. 29, 25. 
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stricted right to resume land for personal cultivation from the tenants 
or sub-tenants as the case may be.15 


But the provisions of the law as detailed above reveal that defense per- 
sonnel were treated on the same basis as others. 

The small landowners were not only discriminated against in favor 
of the tenants in tenancy matters, but also with regard to existing land 
holdings. As noted above, the Himachal Pradesh Ceiling On Land 
Holdings Act, 1972, had allowed landowners to retain 10 or 15 acres 
of agricultural land. But the amending act modified the provision by 
saying that those landowners whose entire land was worked by tenants 
could reserve to themselves 1.5 acres of two crop land and 3 acres of 
one crop land, while the rest of the land would vest with the tenants 
who could buy it from them at the nominal price prescribed by the Act. 
What motivated the decision-makers to reduce the ceiling limit so 
drastically? If the argument was that the interests of the tenants were 
to be protected, then allowing the owner to recover 1.5 or 3 acres of 
land required him to displace his tenants. If displacement of tenants 
could be accepted for 1.5 to 3 acres, then why could it not be accepted 
for 10 or 15 acres, thereby allowing everyone an economically viable 
holding—i.e., viable compared to 1.5 or 3 acres whose total income 
would hardly come to Rs. 600 per annum? 

It would appear that the small landowners’ interests were not 
properly safeguarded because they were insufficiently represented in the 
decision-making circles and that, on the contrary, the tenancy class 
lobby was very strong. One may also suspect that the government led 
by the Congress Party and supported by the Communist Party may 
have considered land reforms as an effective weapon to defeat the Jan 
Sangh (now the Bharatiya Janata Party) by striking at the interests of 
its supporters, most of whom came from the ranks of the small land- 
owners.+6 

To sum up, the whole question of land reform seems to have been 
tackled on the political plane. Each lobby appears to have worked hard 
to get its interests protected and, as a result, both the orchardists and 
the tenants got their share. But if any segment of the landed interest 
was discriminated against, it was the small landowners. Having failed 
to get their due, they organized into a body called the Kangra Laghu 


15 Letter from the Chief of Land Reforms, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, New Delhi, to the Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department. 
No. PC (VII) 3/6/58, dated 1.8, 1958. 

16 In the general elections of 1977 in the agricultural hub of the Kangra district, 
comprised of nine constituencies, the Janata Party fielded two Rajputs, one Brahmin, 
one Khatri, and one Mahajan. All of them belong to the small landowner class. In 
one constituency, it fielded an ex-serviceman and in three constituencies (Kangra, 
Shahpur, and Palampur) Ghiraths who had benefited under the Punjab Occupancy 
Tenants (Vesting of Proprietory Rights) Act, 1952, and had thus become petty land 
holders. The Janata, thus, derived its support struoture in the Kangra Valley and 
elsewhere from the middle sections of society. 
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Zamindar Sabha (the Small Landowners Association of Kangra) and 
resorted to agitational politics, addressing representatives, leading dep- 
utations, and undertaking fasts, etc. The years following the enactment 
of the laws under study saw the atmosphere highly charged with anger, 
annoyance, and bitterness. The declaration of the Emergency in June 
1975 brought an end to agitational politics. 

In June 1977, the Janata Party formed the first non-Congress gov- 
ernment in the state. Interestingly enough, it was headed by Shanta 
Kumar, who had earlier championed the cause of the small landowners 
of the Kangra and Una valleys. With the installation of the new gov- 
ernment, a ray of hope dawned for those who had been nursing a 
grievance against the land legislation. The Janata government estab- 
lished a committee to reconsider the legislation concerned and to sug- 
gest amendments that would protect the interests of the small land- 
owners. However, the Committee submitted its report at a time when 
the Janata government was on its way out of office. The report was 
therefore never implemented and the old legislation continues in force 
in the manner enacted by the Congress government. The tensions among 
the small landowners, large landowners, and tenants thus continue to 
underlie the politics of Himachal Pradesh. 


S. BHATNAGAR is Associate Professor of Political Science, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, India. 





U.S. MILITARY-SUPPORT 
EQUIPMENT SALES TO THE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 





Christopher F. Chyba* 


IN A MAJOR POLICY SHIFT in U.S.-China relations, the 
United States announced early in 1980 that it was prepared to sell some 
types of “non-lethal” military-related equipment to the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC). According to the Pentagon statement announc- 
ing the new policy, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, during his visit 
to China in January, informed the Chinese that the United States “was 
prepared to consider, on a case-by-case basis, the sale of certain carefully 
selected items of support equipment also suitable for military use, e.g. 
trucks, communications gear, certain types of early-warning radar.”? It 
was simultaneously indicated unofficially that this list could in time be 
expanded to include battlefield computers and transport planes.? In 
May of that year, at the close of the visit of Chinese Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Geng Biao to Washington, Secretary Brown announced that the 
Carter administration had approved the sale of military support equip- 
ment to China from private American manufacturers. Among the items 
approved were ground transport, communications gear, radar and radar- 
jamming devices, and, indeed, transport helicopters and planes.® 
The announcement of military-related sales to the PRC is but the 
most recent and dramatic step in a series of indications of increasing 
U.S.-Chinese security ties. Until Secretary Brown’s visit, however, this 
increase had remained primarily rhetorical. 


* The author wishes to thank Kenneth Lieberthal for reference assistance and 
for several useful discussions. 

lFor the full text of the Pentagon statement, see “U.S.-China Discuss Sale of 
Sep ead Technology,” Department of State Bulletin (hereafter DSB), March 1980, 
p. 45. 

2New York Times (hereafter NYT), January 25, 1980. 

3 NYT, May 30, 1980. 
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During the visit of Presidential Assistant for National Security 
Affairs Zbigniew Brzezinski to Beijing in May 1978, U.S. officials noted 
certain strategic interests shared by the United States and the PRC. In 
December of that year, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, when asked to 
comment on U.S. policy with respect to European military-related sales 
to China, replied that “that isa decision which they [the European na- 
tions] must make for themselves,”* thus leaving the door open to Sino- 
European arms deals. Shortly thereafter, in the ‘Joint Communique on 
the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations Between the United States 
of America and the People’s Republic of China,” both Beijing and 
Washington, in a clear reference to the Soviet Union, stated their op- 
position to “efforts by any other country or group of countries to estab- 
lish . . . hegemony” in the Asia-Pacific region.’ Finally, in August 1979, 
in a major speech at Beijing University, Vice President Mondale re- 
ferred to the “many parallel strategic and bilateral interests” of China 
and the United States, and informed his Chinese hosts that “both our 
political interests are served by your growing strength in all fields.”® 

Nevertheless, it was not until Secretary Brown’s trip to China, 
coming in the wake of the Soviet military involvement in Afghanistan, 
that the U.S. unequivocally altered its previous official policy of “even- 
handed” treatment of the USSR and the PRC. While still in China, 
Secretary Brown warned that if “others” should “threaten the shared in- 
terests of the United States and China, we can respond with comple- 
mentary actions in the field of defense as well as diplomacy.” At the 
time of the actual announcement of the possible sales, it was explicitly, 
albeit unofficially, acknowledged by the Pentagon that the new U.S. 
willingness to sell China military support equipment was in reaction 
to the Afghanistan situation.’ The announcement of possible sales was 
clearly intended as a response and warning to the Soviets. 


Central Issues in U.S.-China Military Ties 


The benefits and risks involved in increased U.S.-China military ties 
had been actively discussed for several years before the Soviet interven- 
tion.® The arguments given in support of such ties can be grouped into 





+t Remarks of Secretary of State Vance during the question and answer session 
following a London address, December 9, 1978. DSB, January 1979, p. 18. 

5 Issued January 1, 1979. DSB, January 1979, p. 25. 
ones hes President Mondale at Beijing University, August 27, 1979. DSB, October 

, p. 1. 

T Reported from Beijing by Xinhua, January 6, 1980. Foreign Broadcast Infor- 
mation Service Daily Report, People’s Republic of China (hereafter, FBIS/PRC), 
January 7, 1980, p. B2. 

8 NYT, May 30, 1980. 

9 See, among others, Thomas Gottlieb, Chinese Foreign Policy Factionalism and 
the Origins of the Strategic Triangle, Rand Corporation: R-1901-NA, November 
1977, pp. 138-134; Michael Pillsbury, “U.S.-China Military Ties?” Foreign Policy, 
Fall 1975, pp. 56-58; Richard H. Solomon, “American Defense Planning and Asian 
Security ...” in Asian Security in the 1980s: Problems and Policies for a Time of 
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several broad categories. First, creating a clear link between Soviet ac- 
tions and the U.S.-Chinese security relationship would increase Wash- 
ington’s leverage with Moscow. By increasing the level of Sino-U.5. 
military ties only in response to certain Soviet actions, the U.S. could 
both punish the Soviets for undesirable behavior, and provide Moscow 
with a clear incentive to maintain better relations with Washington. 
The offer to sell China military-related equipment, insofar as it was 
motivated in response to Soviet actions, is consistent with such an anal- 
ysis. Second, increasing Sino-U.S. military ties will favorably influence 
the policies of the leadership in Beijing. By giving China’s military a 
definite stake (defense technology and perhaps security guarantees) in 
maintaining good relations with the U.S., the likelihood of either a 
direct Sino-U.S. conflict or a Chinese intervention in neighboring Asian 
states is presumably reduced. Third, it is to the advantage of the United 
States for the Sino-Soviet conflict to be maintained. It is implied that 
U.S.-Chinese military ties inevitably fuel the hostility between Moscow 
and Beijing, and that this hostility has allowed the U.S. to reduce its 
presence in Asia without drastically altering the balance of power there. 
Just as important, to the extent that the Soviet Union directs its at- 
tention toward China, it is presumably less likely to intervene elsewhere 
in the world. At the least, there is the more tangible fact that every 
Soviet division on the Sino-Soviet border is one less division facing 
NATO. Indeed, it has been suggested by a recent Pentagon staff study 
that, should a Soviet-NATO war actually occur, an enhanced U.S.- 
China military relationship would increase the likelihood and ability 
of the PRC to come to the aid of the West.1° This type of argument, 
emphasizing the effect of Sino-U.S. arms sales on Sino-Soviet relations, 
differs from the previous two in that it pivots on the dynamics of the 
Beijing-Moscow side of the “Strategic Triangle,” rather than focussing 
on the bilateral relations of the U.S. with either country. Finally, by 
selling military or military-related equipment to the Chinese, the United 
States raises Moscow's perceived costs of military action against China. 
Even if this increase is only a marginal one in terms of actual equipment, 
an additional “psychological deterrence” might be gained by increasing 
the uncertainties facing the Soviet leadership. In particular, an apparent 
increase in the probability of U.S. or Western military support to China 
in the event of an attack by the USSR would presumably have a pro- 
found effect on Soviet calculations. Should deterrence fail, whatever 
military support the U.S. had already provided the Chinese would at 
least be of some use in slowing a Soviet advance. 
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In order to evaluate the newly forming U.S. military policy towards 
the PRC, a careful examination of the assumptions which seem to un- 
derly this policy must be made. Insofar as the analyses just discussed 
have influenced Washington's actions, it is important to examine cri- 
tically the basis of these analyses as well. Central to such an examina- 
tion is an evaluation of some of the key issues affecting the process of 
military modernization in China, and of the ability of the U.S. to play 
a role in this process. 

Specifically, what arms policy options are economically and po- 
litically available to the Chinese leadership; and can the U.S. significant- 
ly influence the Chinese perceptions of these options? How grave a 
threat does China believe is presently posed by the Soviet Union, and 
what is the nature of this threat? How has Beijing decided to balance 
the modernization of its military with its economic development needs? 
What lessons are there to be learned from the history of recent Chinese 
arms negotiations in Europe? Finally, we must consider what light these 
questions shed on the motives behind China’s interest in military ties 
with the United States, and the implications these motives hold for U.S. 


policy. 


Military Modernization in China: 
The Economic Policy Restraints 


There exist compelling economic factors which exclude a short- 
term, “quick-fix” solution to the problem of military modernization 
faced by the People’s Republic of China. Rather, Beijing recognizes that 
only a long-term policy, based on a modernization of China’s economy 
as a whole, can provide the economic context in which a meaningful 
improvement of the capabilities of the Chinese armed forces can be 
made. 

Economic modernization has always been a primary objective of 
the PRC. Since the Korean War, however, at least some factions within 
the Chinese leadership have held the modernization of China’s military 
to be an equally important goal. Conflicts over how to resolve the ‘bal- 
ance between economic and military modernization have been visible 
since the mid-1950s. The resolutions of these conflicts have typically 
accorded economic modernization highest priority. 

The contradictions between economic and military modernization 
in the PRC were set into particularly sharp focus in January 1975. 
During that month, at the first meeting in a decade of China’s National 
People’s Congress, Zhou Enlai called on China to “accomplish the com- 
prehensive modernization of agriculture, industry, national defence and 
science and technology before the end of the century.” At a meeting 
of the State Council that summer, Zhou’s appeal was given definite form 


11 “Report on the Work of the Government,” delivered by Zhou Enlai on Jan- 
uary 13, 1975, at the Fourth National People’s Congress. Beijing Review (hereafter 
BR), January 24, 1975, p. 23. 
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as a drafted outline of an ambitious ten-year plan for economic devel- 
opment, which was later approved by the Politburo. : 

The draft plan immediately met stiff opposition in the form of 
severe ideological criticism by the “gang of four,” who described it as 
“the source of the right deviationist wind” and as a “revisionist doc- 
ument.” With the death of Mao in September 1976 and the subsequent 
purging of the “gang,” however, the path was cleared for the “Four 
Modernizations,” and a revised form of this plan was approved by the 
Fifth National People’s Congress in 1978. Although it had become clear 
by the following year that the goals initially set in the “Four Modern- 
izations” were greatly overambitious, it nevertheless remained true that 
China had entered a new era in domestic development policy, particular- 
ly insofar as the program of economic modernization set forth involved 
an unprecedented commitment to increasing economic ties with Japan 
and the capitalist West. 

The place that military modernization is to play in this new eco- 
nomic policy has been a matter of considerable debate. Nevertheless, a 
primary emphasis on economic development, above all other areas, is 
clear. When presenting the “Four Modernizations” to the Fifth Na- 
tional People’s Congress, Hua Guofeng stated explicitly: “In order to 
make China a modern, powerful socialist country by the end of the cen- 
tury, we must work and fight hard in the political, economic, cultural, 
military and diplomatic spheres, but in the final analysis what is of 
decisive importance is the rapid development of our socialist economy.”’!? 

‘There are several factors which explain why Beijing has chosen to 
emphasize economic development over military modernization. The 
most basic is that the economic superstructure of China is simply not 
yet sufficiently sophisticated to provide the quality or quantity of weap- 
ons needed to modernize the People’s Liberation Army (PLA). The 
sheer size of the PLA—the largest ground force in the world—makes the 
cost of replacing its obsolescent combat equipment with advanced arms 
economically staggering. The costs of replacing significant portions of 
China’s naval, air, or strategic arms with upgraded weapons would 
present even greater problems. 

Apart from production costs themselves, however, there are more 
fundamental problems. Beijing realizes that it cannot hope to cast it- 
self in the role of a military superpower until it has first better devel- 
oped its resource and industrial base. As Deng Xiaoping told a visiting 
group of Americans in 1974: “We are not qualified to be a superpower. 
Even when we have 100 million tons of steel, we cannot afford to be a 
superpower ... we dare not accept this title. With our meagre 20 million 
tons of steel, we have no qualification for being a superpower, only a 
member of the Third World.”!3 Even allowing for an ideological neces- 


12 BR, March 10, 1978, p. 18. 
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sity in such statements to insist on China’s third world status, the de- 
pendence of military modernization on prior economic development is 
unquestionable. This dependence was made quite explicit by Ye Jian- 
ying, vice chairman of the National People’s Congress and member of 
the Standing Committee of the Politburo, who noted in 1977: “Without 
powerful modern basic industries, we will not have adequate modern 
arms and equipment, means of transport and supply, means of recon- 
naissance and highly developed communications and command systems 
-—in a word, we will not be able to modernize our national defence.””* 

This is not to suggest that there has been no contention over the 
priority to be assigned military development. Not surprisingly, some 
groups within the defense establishment have argued that national de- 
fense need not wait for the modernization of the Chinese economy. In- 
deed, one such group has suggested that the defense industry, in the 
natural course of its development, “will inevitably continue to make 
new demands on other industries and on science and technology, thus 
motivating the development of the entire national economy.” 

The existence of such reciprocal military-economic relationships in 
the expansion of China’s high-grade metal and alloy, chemical, fuel, 
machine-building, and other industries, as well as its transportation 
network, are undeniable. Such relationships were acknowledged by 
Hua in his report at the Fifth National People’s Congress, Nevertheless, 
Hua placed first and “decisive” importance on economic development. 

China’s relative technological deficiencies in the military realm are 
srtiking. The major portion of China’s armed forces is 20 years out of 
date, a qualitative lag which is largely a consequence of the low tech- 
nical development of the economy. Numerous examples of the wither- 
ing effect this low technical development has on China’s weapons pro- 
grams are well known. At least for the foreseeable future, China must 
rely for national defense on numbers, rather than superior, or even com- 
parable, technological quality. 

An important result of these resource and technological scarcities 
is to heighten the pressures posed by differing strategies suggested for 
national defense. Of the basic strategies which have played key roles in 
military development in the PRC, each creates different technological, 
organizational, and resource problems for the Chinese economy. For 
example, the production of a highly specialized deterrent, such as 
nuclear delivery systems, results in massive demands to develop the 
electronics and aerospace sectors of the economy. An alternate em- 
phasis on a conventional, or even “People’s War,” national defense 
would present very different requirements. Advocating any one of 
these options implies significant economic clashes with both the require- 
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ments of other programs and the basic investment needs of the economy 
as a whole. While such clashes may also act as a vehicle for elite political 
conflict, they nevertheless serve to illustrate the trade-offs which a de- 
veloping economy forces upon the leadership in Beijing.*¢ The elemen- 
tary nature of the Chinese economy makes the ten percent of gross 
national product which China spends on national defense a far larger 
drain on its advanced industries than is the case for either the Soviet 
Union or the United States. The resulting competition and conflict be- 
tween opposing defense strategies is compelling evidence of the severe 
economic restrictions on military development facing the PRC. 

In recognition of the primacy of economic development, China’s 
efforts to progress towards the “Four Modernizations” have been large- 
ly directed towards civilian enterprises. For example, China has made 
a considerable effort to attract foreign investments. To facilitate these 
investments, China went so far as to assure foreign investors of the 
security of investments from internal political conflicts when it adopted 
the “Law of the People’s Republic of China on Joint Ventures Using 
Chinese and Foreign Investment” in June 1979.17 By the beginning of 
1980, China had succeeded in obtaining Most Favored Nation status 
from the U.S. government. The domestic political risks which were and 
may yet still be involved in such economic fraternization with the West 
indicate the level of importance Beijing has assigned to economic de- 
velopment. 

Other key domestic problems facing Beijing, which bear on mili- 
tary modernization, should also be mentioned. The development of 
agriculture is an obviously crucial area which not only competes with 
the development of the armed forces, but which, in addition, poses a 
problem that can not be alleviated by expansionist military policies. 
Education is another area which demands improvement, and which 
bears a direct relation to technological advance. Chinese military lead- 
ers have acknowledged the improvement of scientific and technical train- 
ing to be a specific prerequisite to the technological upgrading of the 
PLA. 


China and the Soviet Threat 


As early as 1973, Chinese officials began to reduce their public 
estimates of the probability of war with the Soviet Union. It was in that 
year that Zhou Enlai told the delegates to the Tenth National Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party that, “Today, it is mainly the two 
nuclear superpowers—the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.—that are contending 


16A prime example illustrating both facets of such a conflict is provided by 
the well known “steel versus electronics” debate which raged in the Chinese press 
throughout the seventies, a conflict over which sector (“iron and steel” or “elec- 
tronics”) of the Chinese economy was to assume the “leading role.” 

17 For details, see BR, July 20, 1979. 
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for hegemony... . At present, the Soviet revisionists are ‘making a feint 
to the east while attacking in the west.’ ”18 Despite this statement, how- 
ever, Zhou offset his remark with another warning of possible Soviet 
attack, and the Congress was followed by an increase in the drive to 
build air raid shelters and make other civil defense preparations.” 

In 1974, Chinese officials told a visiting group of Canadian jour- 
nalists that current Chinese policy proceeded from an analysis which 
held that the USSR considered the U.S. to be its chief enemy. The offi- 
cials further stated that, “At the moment we do not think there is a 
possibility of the soviet [sic] Union launching an immediate war against 
us. We hold that the strategic emphasis of the Soviet Union at the 
moment is in Europé and they will not dare to launch a war against 
China until they have the control of Europe and the Middle East.” 
These officials further indicated that they believed the worst that was 
likely to occur along the Sino-Soviet frontier was continuing border 
clashes.?° A 

At the Fourth National People’s Congress in 1975, Zhou repeated 
his “feinting to the east while attacking in the west” analysis. By 1977, 
both unofficially and in the domestic press, the Chinese explicitly stated 
that, “until the Soviet Union defeats the United States, the Soviet Union 
will not launch an attack against China.’’21 

This reasoning has been maintained, both in official statements and 
the Chinese domestic press, even in the wake of the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. Despite warnings that the Soviet intervention was “an in- 
dication of further and more adventurous Soviet military expansion in 
the 80s,” which “poses a direct menace to world peace and security,” 
these warnings have remained in the context of an analysis which holds 
that “The Soviet Union’s chief rival is the United States.” While the 
Afghanistan intervention was seen somewhat ominously: as proof of the 
Soviet’s ability “to launch war against a neighboring country,” it was 
also recognized that qualitatively and quantitatively, the bulk of Soviet 
armed power was statoned in Europe. Even the Soviet build-up in the 
Far East has continued to be described as being directed primarily at the 
United States and Japan, rather than China. A commentator for Ren- 
min Ribao summarized the official view of Soviet intentions in late Jan- 
uary 1980 in this way: 


18 BR, September 7, 1973, p. 22. 

19 China constructed in the 1970s an extensive tunnel system beneath Beijing 
and several other cities as a precaution against possible Soviet air attack. The effec- 
tiveness of these shelters against a Soviet chemical attack is problematic; against 
a nuclear attack, even more so. 

20 ' The officials insisted that their remarks not be attributed. John Burns, 
“Chinese Leaders, in Policy Change .. .” NYT, October 5, 1974, p. 10. 
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... it is apparent that Europe remains the Soviet Union’s primary 
strategic goal and Asia its secondary goal. 

With no breakthrough in sight in the military confrontation and 
stalemate in Europe and Asia, a major move by the Soviet Union is to 
thrust south. By using the vassal states of Cuba and Viet Nam to wage 
proxy wars and committing direct military aggression, it has gradually 
expanded its spheres of influence and seized strategic points to establish 
a relatively complete network of disguised military bases abroad. ‘This 
is aimed at outflanking the European and Asian continents, posing a 
threat to the West in supplies of strategic raw material and maritime 
communications and thus placing the Soviet Union in a more advan- 
tageous position in its present contention and a future war with the 
United States.22 


That these statements (at least insofar as they denigrate the threat 
of an imminent Soviet attack) are statements of policy which Beijing 
takes quite seriously is lent credence by the pattern of Chinese defense 
spending over the previous ten years. Western analysts believe that 
Chinese defense expenditures peaked in 1971, dropped abruptly, and 
then generally leveled off until the present.?3 As a percentage of gross 
national product in the past decade, Chinese military expenditures ap- 
pear to have dropped at several times the rate of those of the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, the total Chinese budget for defense amounts to 
only a fraction of the USSR’s.?4 Yet since the late 1960s, Soviet troops 
stationed along the Sino-Soviet border have grown in number to com- 
prise approximately one quarter of the Soviet army. Given the military 
threat evidently posed by the Soviet Union, how can Beijing’s adher- 
ence (both in rhetoric, and, evidently, in defense spending) to an anal- 
ysis which denigrates the likelihood of Soviet attack be explained? 

We have already noted the intense competition for resources pres- 
ent in China’s economy. The decline in military spending can thus be 
partly understood as a reflection of the priority Beijing places on eco- 
nomic development. There are, however, additional military and po- 
litical aspects which must be taken into account. 

Central to these are several military factors which are to deter a 
direct Soviet attack on the PRC. Chief among these factors is the Chinese 


22 Renmin Ribao’s “Special Commentator,” BR, January 28, 1980, pp. 15-16. 
For a similar analysis, see BR, June 30, 1980, pp. 8-9. 

23 Military expenditures rose in the PRC by 20% in 1979 over 1978, evidently 
as a result of China’s intervention in Vietnam. See Finance Minister Zhang Zinfu’s 
report to the Fifth National People’s Congress, BR, July 20, 1979, pp. 17, 18, 23. 
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In constant dollars, the Soviet military expenditures totalled $132 billion in 1977, 
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precise. World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1969-1977, U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, Washington D.C., 1979, pp. 38, 61. 
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nuclear deterrent. Since their first atomic test in 1964, the Chinese have 
built a strategic arsenal which by 1979 included 68-80 medium and inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles, and more than 80 medium bombers, 
either of which can reach as far as 1500 miles into the USSR?°—that is, 
they can reach the Soviet Ukraine from bases in Northeast China. In 
addition, the Chinese probably possess several hundred “tactical” nu- 
clear warheads, deliverable by the F-9 fighter aircraft.26 While this de- 
terrent remains primitive.in comparison to the nuclear capability of 
the Soviet Union, and is at least partially vulnerable to a Soviet first 
strike, it must constitute a grave consideration for any Soviet leaders 
contemplating either an air or missile strike or a limited invasion of 
the PRC. 

That the Chinese have decided that their existing nuclear deter- 
rent is roughly sufficient (at least within the context of their economic 
limitations) is indicated by the marked slowdown in nuclear weapons 
development in the PRC since the early 1970s. While the slowed de- 
velopment of an intercontinental ballistic missile (China’s test launch of 
its CSSX-4 ICBM in May 1980 came years later than some western 
analysts once predicted) may be explained by the reorientation of Chi- 
nese defense planners away from the U.S. and towards the USSR,?" this 
argument cannot serve to explain the lack of qualitative development 
in the Chinese intermediate nuclear forces, as well as the ‘‘virtual ab- 
sence” of any qualitative changes in nuclear missile deployment in re- 
cent years.?8 The Chinese leadership may very well believe that the 
present deterrent, perhaps eventually supplemented by a limited num- 
ber of ICBMs, is sufficient to make the risks of an attack against the 
PRC too high for the Soviets to contemplate seriously. 

In addition to its nuclear forces, China can hope to rely on several 
other factors to deter a Soviet invasion. Complementing the severe 
logistics and guerrilla problems involved in any such attack, the Soviets 
would also be faced with the requirement of maintaining a heightened 
defense along their border with the West. Perhaps more significant is 
the nature of the Soviet troops stationed along the Sino-Soviet border. 
For the most part, these troops seem better suited for fulfilling a deter- 
rent and intimidation role than for conducting an invasion. About half 
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of the 45 divisions stationed along the Chinese border are Soviet “Cate- 
gory III” troops, corresponding roughly to U.S. reserve forces.?® The 
majority of Soviet troops are stationed in bivouac positions, with a 
regular percentage assigned to training. Some Western analysts believe 
that deploying for an actual invasion would take the Soviets as long as 
three weeks, and would in any event be readily detected by Western re- 
connaissance satellites.3° Certainly thé Soviets would have to assume 
that the U.S. would relay this information to the Chinese. Furthermore, 
and perhaps most importantly, there remains for the USSR the grave 
and unanswerable question of international reaction to the initiation 
and consequences of a Soviet conventional or nuclear strike against 
China. All these factors, but in particular the nuclear imponderables, 
suggest that the Chinese may be quite justified in asserting that the 
time for a Soviet attack is already in the past. 

Nevertheless, whatever its likelihood, Beijing cannot afford to take 
a careless view of Soviet intentions. Indeed, the Chinese were careful 
during their strike into Vietnam in February 1979 to make clear the 
limited temporal and geographical nature of their military action. Yet 
fear of the Soviet response was evidently not sufficient to dissuade the 
Chinese from launching their strike into Vietnam. 

However the Chinese evaluate the prospects of an imminent Soviet 
attack, it is clear that Beijing considers the USSR to be its primary 
strategic enemy. Beijing has evidently concluded that its most effective 
response to the broad global competition posed by the USSR, as well as 
its only realistic response to the Soviet military threat, is one of first 
modernizing China’s economy. To help meet the Soviet threat, Beijing 
has acted to improve relations with Japan and the West. Such a rap- 
prochement has necessarily required considerable ideological justifica- 
tion. 

Beijing’s insistence that the Soviets pose their greatest threat to the 
West should perhaps also be viewed in this context. Such an analysis 
provides the Chinese leadership with a response to those, both inside 
and outside the armed forces, who demand an increased emphasis on 
military modernization. By insisting the Soviets are occupied with the 
West and Mideast (a critique lent support by the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan), Beijing gains additional freedom from domestic criticism 
of the priority it has chosen to place on economic improvements. In ad- 
dition, by insisting that the Soviets pose an immediate threat to Europe 
and the United States, the Chinese leadership can further argue that, 
despite “fundamental differences” between China and the West, the 
two cultures nevertheless have “quite a few points in common on some 


; 29 John Collins, American and Soviet Military Trends Since the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, Washington D.C.: Georgeton University Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, 1978, pp. 180, 207. 

30“The Kremlin’s Reliance on ‘Blitzkrieg, Far Eastern Economic Review 
(hereafter FEER), October 31, 1975, p. 34. 
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issues in the present international situation.”3t Deng Xiaoping ex- 
pressed similar views during his visit to the United States in early 1979, 
and the frequency of such remarks has certainly not declined since the 
Soviet’s move into Afghanistan. 

Thus, Beijing is providing itself with a noneconomic rationale for 
improving its political relations with the capitalist West. Such a ration- 
ale—particularly if coupled with continuing attacks against American 
“imperialist hegemonism”—is undoubtedly helpful in deflecting ideo- 
logical criticism both at home and abroad. 

Finally, insofar as Beijing views the USSR as China’s most danger- 
ous global threat, it is to its advantage to persuade the West to oppose 
the Soviets whenever possible. China may well view as strategically 
dangerous any indication of an improvement in U.S.-Soviet ties.?? In- 
sisting that the Soviets primarily threaten the West may therefore be 
intended, somewhat hopefully, to damage U.S.-Soviet relations. 


Chinese Arms Negotiations—A Brief Review 


One crucial factor In China’s plans for economic development lies 
in an unprecedented level of economic cooperation with the West and 
Japan. China has identified the “key imports” it will require for eco- 
nomic modernization and must import from abroad.33 Furthermore, 
Beijing recognizes that it must make use of foreign financing and eco- 
nomic experience as well.34 ‘The result has been several long-term trade 
agreements signed with Japan, the European Economic Community, 
and the United States, as well as a considerable rise in foreign imports. 

One aspect of this increasing economic relationship with the West 
has been an apparent strong interest in Western military equipment. 
The list of military related equipment perused by Chinese delegations 
to Europe is impressive: Harrier V-STOL fighter aircraft, Mirage F~1 
interceptors, French and German tanks, antitank missiles, and radar, 


31 Hua Guofeng, BR, March 10, 1978, p. 39. 

32“At present, some people in the West follow a policy of appeasement towards 
the Soviet Union with the fond hope of saving themselves at the expense of others. 
This can only whet the ambitions of the aggressors and hasten the outbreak of war,” 
insisted Hua Guofeng at the Fifth National People’s Congress, ibid. Also see “NATO 
to Deploy New Missiles in Europe,” BR, December 21, 1977, p. 21. 

33 The economic reasons for these imports are detailed by Foreign Trade Min- 
ister Li Qiang in China’s Foreign Trade, January 1980, in FBIS/PRC, January 4, 
1980; and by Yang Bo, Vice Minister of China’s State Planning Commission, at the 
‘February 1980 European Management Forum, in FBIS/PRC, February 12, 1980. 

34 In a striking article in the Bangkok Post, Deng Xiaoping notes that “In past 
years international conditions worked against us. Later, when the international 
climate was favourable, we did not take advantage of it. It is now time to use our 
opportunities. ...In point of fact, the managerial skills of the capitalist countries, 
particularly various methods of developing science and technology—are part of 
mankind’s common heritage. There is no reason why these managerial skills can- 
not be put to good use in a socialist China. But restructuring the national economy 


to accommodate such skills and techniques will not be easy.” In FBIS/PRC, February 
12, 1980, pp. L2-4. 
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ASW, and transport equipment, among others. Yet actual Chinese pur- 
chases have been few. China has purchased 13 Super Frelon heavy-duty 
helicopters from France (which have possible military applications), 
Rolls-Royce Spey 202 supersonic jet engines and related equipment 
from Britain, and, reputedly, French HOT antitank missiles, although 
this sale seems not to have been finalized.35 These two or possibly three 
agreements virtually complete the list of actual Chinese purchases of 
Western arms. 

This discrepancy between perusal and purchasing has led Western 
analysts to use words such as ‘“window-shopping” and “browsing” to 
characterize the behavior of Chinese military delegations to Europe and 
the United States. Why this discrepancy? The reason would again ap- 
pear to lie with the Chinese economy. The foreign exchange picture for 
China is bleak, a situation which has only been exacerbated by China’s 
importation of large quantities of industrial technology. It therefore 
remains questionable whether the Chinese economy could absorb an- 
other deal comparable in magnitude to the Rolls-Royce agreement.36 

While these economic restrictions do not exclude a sincere interest 
in Western military technology, particularly with China’s armed forces, 
it appears that the economic constraints facing the military are not as 
easily overcome as those of ideology. Indeed, both economic reality and 
an ideological necessity to at least rhetorically adhere to some form of 
“People’s War” leads to what one observer has described as a “‘schizo- 
phrenic quality” to even the most forceful calls for modernization of 
China’s armed forces.37 

If the realities of China’s foreign exchange posture prevent its 
direct purchase of large quantities of military equipment, there may be 
other, longer-term, objectives to China’s weapons “browsing.” Exposure 
to Western military technology undoubtedly provides the Chinese with 
some specific technical details of Western equipment that might prove 
useful in upgrading or developing weapons systems of their own. The 
Chinese are likely to be benefitting by exposure to modern military doc- 
trine as well. Also, an acquaintance with the available technology might 
be of use to military decision-makers in choosing which paths to follow 
in future arms purchases or development. 

Finally, in accordance with the policy of “building up our country 
independently and with the initiative in our own hands, through self- 
reliance and hard work,’8 Beijing appears to be emphasizing acquisi- 


35 This purchase was reported on May 3, 1978, in “Peking Said to Buy Missiles 
in France,” NYT, p. A7. However, the actual sale must also be approved by both 
West Germany, which is joint producer of the weapon, and by “Cocom”—the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Export to Communist Countries, of which France and 
Germany are members. 

36 Pollack, “The Logic of Chinese Military Strategy,” p. 30. 

37 Francs Romance, “Modernization of China’s Armed Forces,” Asian Survey, 
March 1980, p. 306. 

38 Hua Guofeng, BR, March 10, 1978, p. 20. 
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tion of production capability rather than outright equipment transfers. 
This is illustrated in the “turn-key” contract signed with Rolls-Royce 
for the Spey 202 jet engine. With this agreement, the Chinese are ac- 
quiring, in addition to an initial supply of jet engines, a license to 
manufacture these engines in a factory near Xian as well as facilities and 
training for engine testing and maintenance.? Yet even in this case, it 
has been suggested by some observers that Beijing’s motives behind the 
Spey deal lie more in furthering jet research than in equipping the 
Chinese Air Force.*° 


Summary and Some Policy Implications 


In our discussion of Chinese military policy, we have presented the 
following major points. First, the Chinese leadership, while having no 
choice but to take the military threat of the Soviet Union seriously, 
nevertheless believes that the time for a Soviet attack is already in the 
past. Beijing appears presently to adhere to a broader view of global 
competition with the USSR, rather than direct armed confrontation. 
This is indicated by the decrease in Chinese defense spending (as per- 
centage of GNP) and the slow rate of qualitative and quantitative im- 
provements in China’s nuclear forces. This nuclear arsenal, although 
primitive in comparison to that of the USSR, is nonetheless a major 
deterrent to any form of Soviet attack. Second, Beijing has decided that 
the most effective way to cope with the long-term Soviet threat, and the 
only realistic way to react to whatever immediate military threat the 
USSR continues to pose, is to emphasize the development of China’s 
economy, even at the price of military modernization. In addition to the 
pressing industrial and agricultural problems which demand that the 
economy be accorded such priority, there exist strong financial and 
structural factors as well which argue that economic modernization 
must precede that of the military. Chief among these is the fact that 
China does not have the technology to produce its own arsenal of mod- 
ern weapons. In any case, re-equipping China’s massive armed forces 
with modern weapons would be financially impossible at the present 
time. Third, such economic considerations are consistent with the 
“browsing” nature of China’s military delegations to the West. It would 
appear that the PRC is generally not interested in Western military 
equipment. Beijing is undoubtedly all too well aware of the economic 
constraints mentioned above. 


89 Jonathan Pollack, Defense Modernization in the People’s Republic of China, 
The Rand Corporation: N-1214-1-AF, 1979, pp. 9-10. 

40 This suggestion is made because, “Contrary to general opinion, Chinese-built 
versions of the Spey will not give new power to the F~9 or the surrogate MiG~23. 
It is not possible to switch engines like a motorist changes tyres. If the Chinese en- 
visage an eventual military role for the Spey, they will need to build a completely 
new aircraft around it.” Russell Spurr, “China’s Defence: Men Against Machines,” 
FEER, January 28, 1977, p. 28. 
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What, then, are Beijing’s motives behind its interest in arms nego- 
tiations with Europe and the United States? It is clear from the above 
analysis that China’s goal in such agreements (or in discussion of such 
agreements) is not to improve significantly its military posture vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. We suggest the following motives to account for 
China’s interest in Sino-U.S. military ties. Such discussions maintain the 
momentum of the improving U.S.-China relationship. The military 
aspects of this relationship may eventually become more valuable to the 
Chinese, particularly as current arms negotiations open the door to 
subsequent acquisitions of military production technology. ‘That is, 
there may indeed be a long-term military rationale to present arms 
negotiations. Nor should the possible hope of Beijing to obtain an 
actual security treaty with the United States be entirely overlooked. 

In his toast to Ambassador Leonard Woodcock on the occasion of 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China, Deng Xiaoping stated: 


In announcing the establishment of Sino-U.S. diplomatic relations, Pres- 
ident Carter said that the United States did not undertake this impor- 
tant step for transient tactical or expedient reasons. I appreciate this 
far-sighted view. The Chinese Government has all along regarded Sino- 
American relations in a long-term political and strategic perspective.41 


What “long-term political and strategic perspective” might Deng have 
had in mind? 

As opposed to the “dual adversary” conception of Lin Biao and 
the “gang of four,” the “moderates” in China have been more than 
willing to meet the demands of realpolitik. Given Beijing’s perceptions 
of the Soviet global challenge, and the presence of Soviet troops all 
along the Sino-Soviet border, China’s leaders are willing to “unite” with 
the West to gain whatever political advantages they can in their strug- 
gle with Moscow. Indeed, Beijing may be using U.S.-PRC arms negoti- 
ations to “play” the “Strategic Triangle” in much the same way, and 
for many of the same reasons as those recommended by some of the 
Western analysts cited earlier. Not only might the prospect of enhanced 
U.S.-China military ties increase the leverage of Beijing with Moscow, 
but Beijing certainly also realizes that any such ties are likely to heighten 
the hostility of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

Finally, to the extent that such ties persuade the U.S. that Beijing 
is “on our side” of the “Strategic Triangle,” military ties might ac- 
tually increase China’s foreign policy options. Given Moscow’s associ- 
ation with Hanoi, the U.S. raised little real objection over China’s strike 
into Vietnam—an attack that occurred only some thirteen days after 


41 Toast of Deng Xiaoping to Leonard Woodcock on January 1, 1979. DSB, 
February 1979, p. 23. The quote from President Carter is taken from Carter’s ad- 


dress to the nation on December 15, 1978, announcing normalization of relati 
j j ations 
with the PRC. l e 
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Premier Deng visited the United States. More worrisome is a report that, 
during his trip to China in January 1980, Secretary Brown informed 
Beijing that the U.S. would welcome Chinese military assistance in 
whatever form the Chinese might choose to make it, should Vietnam 
attack Thailand. Before the present sense of U.S.-China “parallel in- 
terests,” such “permission”—almost an invitation for the Chinese to 
attack Vietnam should the latter invade Thailand—would have been 
unthinkable. 

What implications does the preceding analysis hold for present U.S. 
arms policy towards the People’s Republic of China? While it is ques- 
tionable whether such an examination of Chinese motives can illumin- 
ate questions that pertain chiefly to the Soviet reaction to Sino-U.S. 
arms negotiations, and while we have restricted ourselves to an analysis 
which does not delve into intraleadership conflicts within the PRC, in- 
sofar as Washington’s relations with Beijing are concerned, our dis- 
cussion suggests the following responses to the analyses outlined at the 
outset of this article. 

Short of an actual security relationship (e.g., a mutual defense 
treaty) with the Chinese, the U.S. cannot hope to improve significantly 
China’s defense against Soviet attack—certainly not by offering to sell 
the Chinese weapons-related equipment. This is primarily due to the 
present state of the Chinese economy. 

Given that Beijing assigns a higher priority to economic modern- 
ization than to military improvements, the U.S. cannot hope to entice 
or cajole the Chinese leadership into maintaining good relations with 
Washington by using the offer of military assistance in a crude “‘carrot- 
and-stick” fashion. Particularly given the level of Sino-Soviet hostility, 
it is unlikely that Washington need worry that China will reach a rap- 
prochement with the Soviets. Such a rapprochement would certainly 
not be reached as a result of Washington’s failure to provide military 
equipment that the Chinese can little afford, and evidently believe is 
not crucial to defense against Soviet attack. 

We suggest that the United States, eager to respond to the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan, has seriously skewed its foreign policy in 
its offer to sell military-related equipment to the PRC. Certainly, Wash- 
ington can both continue to improve its: economic relations with Bei- 
jing, and indicate the grave view it would take of any Soviet military 
action against China, without utilizing the threat of arms deals or a 
security relationship—a threat which, while proving to be of little real 
military benefit to Beijing, is likely to worsen Washington’s relations 
with Moscow pointlessly. 


42 It must be noted that no such attack occurred during Vietnam’s brief in- 
cursion into Thai border villages in June 1980. Brown’s statement to the Chinese 
was reported by Richard Halloran, “Peking Said to Offer More Guns to Afghan 
Rebels,” NYT, January 17, 1980, p. 3. 
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BANGLADESH VOTES: 1978 AND 1979 





Craig Baxter and M. Rashiduzzaman* 


AFTER A PERIOD OF interim regimes and martial law 
following the overthrow of the government of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
(Mujib) in August 1975, the people of Bangladesh were called upon to 
elect a president in June 1978 and to elect a parliament in February 
1979. In these elections President Ziaur Rahman and his party, the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party, were returned to office by large major- 
ities. 

This article explores some aspects of the elections using the sub- 
division as the base for the study. It is hoped that eventually a series of 
comparisons with economic and social data can also be made. In this 
article, however, we have limited our study to previous election data, 
since 1946, and have incorporated only one set of social data, the num- 
ber of Hindus residing in or registered to vote in the subdivisions. The 
data are set out in the tables in this article and have been calculated 
from the sources noted at the foot of each table. But before we look at 
the election data closely it is necessary to set forth the background for 
the elections together with the nature of the campaigning and articula- 
tion of issues. 


Evolution of Politics During Military Rule 


After more than three years of martial law in Bangladesh, the 
authorities gradually relaxed the political restrictions. The culmination 
of this action was the February 1979 elections for Parliadent in which 


* We wish to express our appreciation to Qazi Jalaluddin Ahmed who was 
Secretary of the Bangladesh Election Commission at the time of the two elections 
and provided the electoral and Hindu registration data on which this study is based. 

1 Bangladesh is organized administratively into four divisions, 20 districts, and 
64 subdivisions. Below the subdivision, the units of administration are the thana 
(police station) and the union. 
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Zia’s Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) swept the poll. The violent 
coup of August 15, 1975, which overthrew and killed Mujib, and the 
coups of November 1975 resulted in a period of depoliticization in 
Bangladesh. The military regime quickly disbanded Mujib’s one-party 
system and his militia, the Mujib Bahini, and took strong action to en- 
force law and order. The post-coup system of government in Bangladesh 
became a partnership of the military and civil bureaucracy with, even- 
tually, some sprinkling of political elements agreeable to the new 
regime. 

Zia’s martial law government faced formidable administrative, eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems, many of which were legacies from 
his predecessors, Initially, it was not certain that Zia would emerge as 
the clear leader of the country. Zia was one of three deputy chief martial 
law administrators under a titular civilian president who also served as 
chief martial administrator despite his civilian status. Although Ziaur 
Rahman became the leader of the four and was the de facto military 
ruler of the country, he appeared to be unsure about his own future 
political role. However, the year 1977 marked a serious effort by the 
military ruler to gain legitimacy through a political process. A refer- 
endum on May 30, 1977, gave Zia 98.88% “yes” votes on the question 
of his continuance in office as president, a post he occupied when Justice 
A. S. M. Sayem resigned for health reasons in May and designated Zia 
as his successor.? His new position gave Zia a sense of confidence and led 
him to consider seriously a formal entry into politics. This became a 
reality in February 1978 when a political party, the Jatzyotabadi Gana- 
tantrik Dal (JAGODAL), was organized to give Zia positive support. As 
restrictions on political activity were relaxed, political parties sought 
recognition, began to regroup, and demanded further steps toward a 
return to earlier open politicking. The new JAGODAL joined 20 other 
political parties which had been approved by the martial law author- 
ities, but its distinction from the others was the official blessing of the 
highest political authority in the country, who, however, did not formal- 
ly join JAGODAL.® 

As the country prepared for parliamentary elections, originally 
scheduled to be held in December 1978, the authorities surprised the 
political pundits by holding a presidential election on June 3, 1978. Zia 
recognized that the referendum of the previous year did not provide the 
legitimacy he required nor did it make him a president endorsed by 
the people as against any other candidate who chose to contest. Ziaur 
Rahman defeated General M. A. G. Osmany, the candidate supported 
by the Awami League and other elements of the opposition, by 76.63% 
of the votes to Osmany’s 21.70%. The sudden presidential election was 


2 The Bangladesh constitution, as amended during the regime of Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman, permits a president to designate his successor. 

3 The number of recognized parties changed prior to the election as a result 
of splits, mergers, and new recognitions. 
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interpreted from different perspectives. To Ziaur Rahman’s critics, it 
was a clever move to undercut the future legislative elections and con- 
solidate Zia’s personal position as a directly elected president who would 
have the entire country as his constituency, while a Member of Parlia- 
ment represented but one three-hundredth. It was not clear, however, 
why Ziaur Rahman ordered a presidential election before he consoli- 
dated his newly created party, JAGODAL. It has been conjectured that 
he was not confident about the acceptability of his new party and 
therefore felt it was prudent to contest and win the election before other 
political parties showed sizable strength. In any event, he stole a march 
on his opponents and met the opposition with ease. 

The 1978 presidential election offered the first real opportunity for 
political activity after the August 1975 coup. It was the first serious con- 
frontation of political forces in Bangladesh since the martial law regime 
was established, indeed since the formation of BAKSAL by Mujib in 
1975.4 Each electoral alliance brought together strange bedfellows. Ziaur 
Rahman was supported by the Jatzyotabadi Front (JF), which endorsed 
the 19-point socioeconomic program Zia had earlier announced and also 
a presidential pattern of government for the country. On the other hand, 
the opposition alliance, the Ganotanirth Otkay Jote (GOJ), or United 
Democratic Alliance, which nominated Osmany, supported a parlia- 
mentary form of government, even though it included the Awami 
League, many of whose members actively proposed the resurrection of 
the one party system imposed by Mujib. 

After the presidential election, JAGODAL began to suffer from 
factionalism and personality clashes. In the fall of 1978, Ziaur Rahman 
replaced JAGODAL with a new and broader national organization, the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP), which included some portions of 
the other political groups that had joined JAGODAL in supporting 
Zia in the presidential election. The promised parliamentary election 
was postponed twice for short periods. A January 1979 election was then 
announced but the opposition parties decided to boycott the election 
unless the martial law was withdrawn, a parliamentary system assured, 
political prisoners released, and full press freedom restored. They also 
felt that participation in the election would only legitimize Ziaur Rah- 
man’s policies, especially that of a presidential system, since Zia’s party 
seemed likely to win. There was intense bargaining between the poli- 
tical leaders of the opposition and the president as he worked to ensure 
that all the parties would participate in the forthcoming election. Zia 
compromised and agreed to defer the election for the second time. 
Eventually, all the major parties took part in the election in February 
1979, Zia having given acceptable assurances that, however, fell short of 
the maximum demands of the opposition. 


4 BAKSAL is an acronym for Bangladesh Krishak Sramik Awami League, the 
single party formed by Mujib. In a broader sense it symbolized an authoritarian 
presidential regime in which opposition was strongly suppressed. 
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Analytical Framework 


In taking a closer look at the results of the presidential and par- 
liamentary elections, we have chosen the subdivision as the standard 
unit. One exception has been made in that we have combined the three 
subdivisions of the Chittagong Hill Tracts District into one unit be- 
cause the population is so small and the characteristics of the district 
sufficiently different from the remainder of Bangladesh as to distort un- 
necessarily the analysis. There are, therefore, 62 subdivisional units that 
will be considered, rather than 64. Election data for the presidential poll 
have been made available to us at the thana (police station) level. At 
the same level, we have also received data indicating the number of 
registered voters by religious community. These latter data will serve as 
a surrogate for actual census data for Muslim, Hindu, and other voters, 
since the 1973 census did not, as the 1961 count did, provide a religious 
breakdown at the thana level. Thana data have been accumulated to 
the subdivisional unit. 

For the parliamentary voting, election data is that provided to us 
by the Election Commission of Bangladesh. The constituencies do not 
always fall completely within a single subdivision though the vast ma- 
jority do. When they do not, the data have been apportioned between 
subdivisions according to the portion of the population (1973) of each 
subdivision residing in the constituency. ‘This system does have the dis- 
advantage of assuming that the pattern of voting is uniform throughout 
a constituency, but since several seats usually are included in a sub- 
division the effect should be minimal. 

A number of questions can be considered within the data available. 
First, it has been thought that Muslim Bengalis tend to vote en masse 
for a political party espousing a unifying issue or a charismatic person- 
ality, or both. In the past the elections have seen the issue of Pakistan 
and the personality of Jinnah in 1946; the language issue, opposition 
to disparity with West Pakistan and the personalities of Suhrawardy 
and Fazl-ul-Haq in 1954; the demand for provincial autonomy and the 
leadership of Mujib in 1970; Mujib’s continued charisma in 1973; and 
Zia and his plans for development in 1978. The results of the earlier 
elections have been in keeping with the record of block voting: in 1946, 
the Muslim League received 82.04% of the vote in the Muslim seats in 
those areas of Bengal and Assam that are now a part of Bangladesh; in 
1954, the United Front obtained a 65.72% share of the vote; in 1970, 
the Awami League polled 75.22% in the National Assembly seats; and 
the same party attracted 73.18% of the vote in 1973. These figures on 
the national aggregate are not far from the percentage Zia received in 
1978, but are well above the 41.16% Zia’s BNP received in the 1979 
parliamentary election. These national totals can be examined more 
closely by looking at the subdivisional results (see Table 2). 
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Second, it has been assumed that participation will be lower in the 
eastern end of what was once united India than it is in areas with higher 
urbanization, industrialization, and educational development, despite 
the reputation for “politicization” enjoyed by Bengalis. In the elections 
cited in the preceding paragraph, the turnout was 54.81% in 1946; 
35.61% in 1954; 62.59% in 1970; 64.12% in 1973; 54.25% in 1978; and 
50.90% in 1979. It must be noted, however, that in 1946 the franchise 
was restricted under the provisions of the Government of India Act of 
1935, so it may be assumed that the educational, property, and tax 
paying qualifications enfranchised a more politically aware group and 
that this accounts for a relatively higher turnout in that election. The 
participation fell off from the 1970-1973 period to the 1978-1979 period. 
A look at the subdivisional data will locate areas of significant decreases 
and perhaps suggest some reasons for this. In calculating an average of 
participation we have excluded the 1946 and 1954 elections because of 
the separate electorate system for both, the limited franchise in 1946, 
and shortfalls in the data for 1954 (see ‘Table 1). 

A third factor to be considered is the effect of the non-Muslim 
population on the vote. This was not a factor in the 1946 and 1954 elec- 
tions since these were held under a system of separate electorates. The 
assumption has been that Hindus voted principally for the Awami 
League in 1970 and 1973 (aspects that will not be tested here), and for 
Osmani and for the Awami League in 1978 and 1979, respectively. A 
look at the election data of different subdivisions with large Hindu 
populations should provide some clue as to the correctness of that as- 
sumption. A fourth, and related, factor is that Hindus turn out for elec- 
tions in greater numbers than do Muslims, presumably, it is maintained, 
because Hindu women are more likely to vote than Muslim women.5 

Fifth, comparison can be made between participation and Zia/ 
BNP share of the vote. Finally, we will take a look at the BNP’s ability 
in 1979 to retain Zia’s vote and that of the Awami League to expand on 
Osmany’s, and at the effect of the Muslim League on the voting. 


The Presidential Election 


President Zia polled 76.63% of the vote to swamp his principal 
rival, General Osmany, who received only 21.70% of the popular vote. 
The remaining 1.67% was accumulated by eight other candidates of 
little political significance. Zia won all but two of the 62 units being 
considered in this article, although he also lost one of the three sub- 
divisions in the Chittagong Hill Tracts District. The two noted here 
that were won by Osmany were Gopalganj, the home subdivision of 


ö The Hindu turnout for the entire Bengal Province in 1946 was 47.45%. In 
1954, the Hindu turnout, in both general and scheduled caste seats, was 36.01%. 
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TABLE 1: Participation and Hindu Electorate 
PARTICIPATION 


Subdivision / 
DISTRICT 
1. Thakurgaon 


9, Sadar 
DINAJPUR 


. Nilphamari 
Sadar 

. Kurigram 

. Gaibanda 
RANGPUR 


DH Ord oo 


. Jaipurhat 
. Sadar 
BOGRA 


CO I 


9. Nawabgan} 

10. Naogaon 

11. Sadar 

12. Natore 
RAJSHAHI 


13. Serajganj 
14. Sadar 
PABNA 


15. Meherpur 

16. Sadar 

17. Chuadanga 
KUSHTIA 


18. Jhenidah 

19. Sadar 

20. Magura 

21. Narail 
JESSORE 


22. Bagerhat 

23. Sadar 

24. Satkhira 
KHULNA 


25. Borguna 
26. Sadar 
PATUAKHALI 


27. Bhola . 

28. Sadar North 

29. Sadar South 

30. Jhalakati 

31. Pirojpur 
BARISAL 


32. TANGAIL 

33. JAMALPUR 
34. Sadar North 
35. Sadar South 


1946 


UNG 
42.53 
42.53 


55.01 
54.85 
57.68 
60.03 
57.11 


58.52 
55.50 
56.10 


39.40 
45.45 
44.68 
28.30 
38.99 


44.43 
57.40 
47.57 


41.93 
49.97 
49.97 
46.55 


48.84 
52.94 
63.23 
63.23 
55.54 


58.76 
62.27 
58.27 
59.54 


43.84 
48.58 
46.52 


62.08 
57.30 
58.66 
62.23 
46.60 
57.55 


48.58 
54.54 
51.84 
60.51 


1954 1970 


39.17 59.51 
41.72 63.99 
40.82 62.14 


43.10 54.73 
85.15 53.68 
32.10 53.20 
38.64 54.16 
36.68. 53.88 


38.21 63.18 
N/A 53.16 
38.21 54.66 


37.65 61.82 
32.97 60.95 
3946 59.72 
30.56 60.93 
35.37 60.82 


36.57 56.81 
38.99 58.43 
37.70 57.50 


29.69 54.20 
35.84 62.83 
35.50 60.06 
3445 61.13 


32.76 52.03 
37.28 66.68 
37.78 69.52 
N/A 65.25 
35.61 62.59 


N/A 56,11 
38.08 60.14 
33.27 62.99 
36.20 59.96 


86.38 45,03 
35.09 40.06 
35.68 42.62 


31.52 38.77 
31.71 51.61 
30.07 44,34 
89.15 47.62 
40,80 53.19 
34.63 47,38 


35.64 51.12 
38.59 43.46 
35,12 43.43 
38.63 45.45 


1973 


58.49 
60.43 
59.60 


54.89 
50.39 
47.58 
47.50 
49.83 


59.20 
57.36 
58.19 


67.89 
62.36 
62.57 
64.52 
63.92 


54.79 
56.22 
55.40 


62.98 
69.99 
59.31 
64.21 


55,86 
67.32 
74.50 
66.41 
64.12 


62.57 
67.78 
67.87 
66.53 


51.96 
44.71 
47 Al 


56.37 
59,99 
48.55 
43.11 
59.11 
53,82 


56.71 
43,06 
45.15 
45.68 


1978 


62.41 
61.72 
62.03 


63.78 
53.07 
52.62 
58.96 
56.38 


71.02 
72.36 
72.11 


59.72 
64.07 
60.87 
66.95 
62.82 


49.74 
54.81 
51.95 


60.93 
67.81 
56.20 
63.40 


60.38 
68,23 
70.43 
63.95 
65.59 


62.99 
69.77 
74.46 
69.17 


46.87 
44.59 
45.46 


42.19 
56.22 
58.36 
62.64 
52.76 
53.29 


50.74 
41.84 
43.92 
43.82 


1979 


54.47 
52.10 
53.01 


53.66 
48.62 
45.38 
45.33 
47.99 


53.64 
46.94 
49.96 


61.00 
65.59 
57.06 
60.21 
60.85 


47.33 
54.29 
50.36 


64.32 
58.72 
51.95 
58.55 


57.23 
66.25 
62.31 
52.53 
60.83 


52.63 
59.74 
60.64 
57.85 


43.00 
36.40 
39.32 


40.30 
55.03 
43.48 
42.26 
52.03 
47.40 


49.83 
42.87 
42.87 
47.16 


Ave. 


58.72 
59.56 
59.19 


57.44 
51.44 
49,70 
51.49 
52.02 


61.26 
57.46 
58.73 


62.61 
63.24 
60.06 
63.15 
62.10 


52.17 
55.94 
53.80 


60.61 
64.84 
56.88 
61.82 


56.38 
67.12 
69.19 
62.04 
63.28 


58.62 
64.38 
66.49 
65.38 


46.72 
41.44 
43.70 


44.4] 
55.71 
48.68 
48.91 
54.27 
50.47 


52.10 
42.81 
43.84 
45.53 


HINDU 


1961 


32,24 
29.76 
30.72 


23.67 
16.60 
13,34 
11.31 
15.78 


18.76 
9.54 
11.25 


12.75 
22.48 
14.73 
17.34 
17.31 


13.09 
13.65 
13.33 


3.05 
9.17 
6.96 
7.57 


21.03 
25.20 
33.60 
40.89 
28.03 


36.79 
44.78 
36.44 
39.42 


10.09 
10.81 
10.49 


10.78 
20.89 
17.87 
19.62 
29.28 
20.06 


15.20 
6.25 
9.67 
9.46 


1978 


25.77 
24.58 
25.10 


18.83 
12.83 
9.97 
8.65 
12.26 


10.96 
8.03 
8.69 


7.82 
16.86 
7A 
12.16 
11.35 


8.86 
8.18 
8.56 


2.00 
6.49 
4.56 
5.19 


15.04 
26.62 
28.57 
25.59 
22.92 


29.40 
29,15 
27.36 
28.67 


8.14 
9.56 
9.01 


9.77 
12.31 
15.17 
15.66 
26.38 
16.07 


10.28 
3.26 
5.02 
6.29 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Subdivision / PARTICIPATION HINDU 
DISTRICT 1946 1954 1970 1973 1978 1979 Ave. 1961 1978 
86. Netrokona 46.10 3445 4442 5821 4781 43.87 47.33 18.27 10.72 
37. Kishoreganj 54.25 42.51 49.22 51.65 46.88 53.26 5025 13.34 8.60 
MYMENSINGH 52.55 38.64 45.88 48.98 45.72 47.30 4697 1340 6.62 
38. Manikganj 59.12 40.85 68.60 67.58 68.33 57.88 6435 22.11 20.13 
89. Munshiganj - 57.34 49.73 6842 7143 6265 57.99 65.12 19.55 10.63 


40. Sadar South 53.56 3898 71.36 66.50 57.83 50.07 61.44 16.05 7.72 
41. Sadar North 52.10 N/A 63.06 71.53 52.14 56.63 60.84 19.33 11.13 


42. Narsingdi 70.90 42.58 56.68 60.50 5291 58.57 57.17 11.52 14.76 
43, Narayanganj 72.05 43.30 64.29 67.27 59.89 64.99 64.11 15.94 7.95 

DACCA 61.13 45.46 65.92 67.12 57.60 55.77 61.60 17.09 11.25 
44, Goalanda 46.88 39.40 58.90 57.74 63.71 5648 59.71 27.27 19.24 
45. Sadar 48.70 3215 5749 65.18 54.27 49.33 56.57 21.51 13.79 
46. Shariatpur 42.93 44.92 59.03 60.74 4842 46.32 52.38 9.10 4.64 
47, Gopalganj 51.27 3944 69.44 69.82 49.97 49.70 59.78 49.90 42.02 
48, Madaripur 49.21 35.50 5242 6248 55.44 45.23 53.89 19.90 14.58 

FARIDPUR 47.90 3814 59.60 63.87 52.82 48.78 56.27 25.86 19.25 
49. Sunamganj 51.30 35.24 52.27 60.98 50.54 52.93 54.18 25.10 18.20 
50. Sadar 54.77 35.92 46.03 49.58 42.27 4686 46.19 14.84 9.88 
51. Maulvi Bazaar 61.78 44.59 56.14 63.08 53.78 56.43 57.85 41.71 32.38 
52. Habiganj 35.16 392.53 55.01 58.63 45.54 55.25 53.61 29.15 35.69 

SYLHET 49.389 36.04 51.85 5744 4758 5238 52.31 26.60 2272 


53. Brahmanbaria 61.64 40.51 55.77 63.47 54.70 50.58 56.13 19.17 10.74 
54, Sadar North 51.40 36.35 50.64 54.94 4847 4844 49.37 13.43 8.84 
55. Sadar South 66.23 37.78 4443 47.82 36.98 4463 43.47 12.17 5.78 


56. Chandpur 70.93 40.70 54.81 50.60 35.35 39.05 44.95 12.57 8.24 

COMILLA 63.64 38.93 51.32 54.14 4268 45.32 48.37 14.38 8.39 
57. Feni, 80.64 31.84 47.80 42.70 45.92 38.29 43.68 16.20 8.29 
58. Sadar 66.14 32.63 45.66 43.22 40.51 40.35 4244 10.92 5.96 


NOAKHALI 68.94 32.44 4619 43.07 41.85 39.74 4271 12.23 6.54 


59. Sadar North 65.74 37.11 55.52 55.47 53.78 5222 54.25 17.55 17.45 
60. Sadar South 36.82 36.03 53.30 54.59 65.26 53.01 56.54 20.83 17.75 
61. Cox’s Bazaar 62.98 36.69 50.11 49.73 66.43 56.38 55.66 6.51 6.33 

CHITTAGONG 57.18 37.03 53.76 5447 59.66 53.94 55.31 16.57 15.44 


62. CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS 
— 3742 5497 5919 43.56 49.19 51.73 12.37 10.94 


NATIONAL 54.81 3745 54.84 57.05 54.95 50.60 54.96 18.45 1348 
SOURCES: Participation is calculated from: 


1946. Government of India, Return Showing the Results of Election to the Cen- 
tral Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures in 1945-46, Delhi, Mana- 
ger of Publications, 1948. Only Muslim seats in the indicated districts are included, 


1954. Bangladesh Election Commission, Report on the Election to the East Ben- 
gal Legislative Assembly, 1954, Dacca, Government Printing Press, 1977. This report 
was compiled at the suggestion of Baxter to $. Karamat Ali, then Secretary, Election 
Commission. Research done by the Commission failed to turn up complete returns 
for all constituencies. Where incomplete data are used the figure is italicized. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


1970. Reports in the Pakistan Observer and Morning News (Dacca) supple- 
mented by data obtained from the Election Commission. All data are for the Na- 
tional Assembly election. 


1973. Bangladesh Election Commission: Report on the 1973 Election to the 
Parliament, Dacca, Bangladesh Election Commission, 1973 (mimeo.) 


1978 and 1979. Data supplied by Qazi Jalaluddin Ahmad, then Election Com- 
missioner of Bangladesh. 


Average. The arithmetic mean of the participation in 1970, 1973, 1978 and 1979. 
Data for 1946 and 1954 are excluded, 1946 because the franchise was limited under 
the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935; 1954 because of serious gaps in 
the data now available; and both because the elections were conducted under a 
system of separate electorates. 


Hindu Population or Electorate: 


1961. Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Home Affairs, Office of the Census 
Commissioner, Final Tables of Population, Census Bulletin 2, Population Census of 
Pakistan, Karachi, 1961. The data refer to the percentage of Hindus among the total 
population of the subdivision /district. 


1979. Data supplied by Qazi Jalaluddin Ahmad, then Election Commissioner of 
Bangladesh. Data refer to the percentage of Hindus among the total electorate. 


Note: Subdivision/District: Subdivisions are those existing at the time of the 
1979 election; earlier data have been recomputed to conform to these boundaries. 
Tangail and Jamalpur have no subdivisions. For this article the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts District is treated as a single unit, although it has three subdivisions. 





Mujib, where Zia polled a remarkably low 16.43%; it is also the sub- 
division with by far the highest concentration of non-Muslim voters 
(42.02% of the registered electorate being Hindu). The other subdi- 
vision was Maulvi Bazaar, adjacent to the one containing Osmany’s 
home, with the third highest number of Hindu voters. 

With these two exceptions the geographic expanse of the Zia vic- 
tory was for all practical purposes coextensive with the boundaries of 
Bangladesh. However, the subdivisions in which his vote share ex- 
ceeded 81.637, —i.e., five points higher than his overall share of 76.63% 
~~are concentrated along the major rivers of Bangladesh. The west bank 
of the Jamuna from Kurigram through Pabna Sadar and the east bank 
from Tangail through Munshiganj fell into this high category of sup- 
port, with the peak his home subdivision of Bogra Sadar (93.57%). The 
area turns upstream on the Meghna to include Narsingdi, Narayanganj, 
Brahmanbaria, and Comilla Sadar North. In addition all of Chittagong 
and Noakhali districts and parts of Barisal and Kushtia are included in 
the high group. The corners of the country, however, supported Zia at 
less than 71.63%; these areas included all the Sylhet, Dinajpur, Khulna, 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts districts and portions of Mymensingh and 
Faridpur districts. 

Zia’s share of the vote was the highest for a winner in the area now 
comprising Bangladesh since the triumph of the Muslim League in the 
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TABLE 2: Winner’s Share of Vote: 1979 Results 


1946 1954 1970 1973 1978 1979 1979 1979 1979 Winner 
ML UF AL AL Zia BNP AL(M)ML JSD Ave. 


Subdivision/ 
DISTRICT 


1. Thakurgaon 
2. Sadar 


DINAJPUR 
3. Nilphamari . 


4, Sadar 

5. Kurigram 

6. Gaibanda 
RANGPUR 


7. Jaipurhat 
8. Sadar 
BOGRA 


9. Nawabganj 

10. Naogaon 

Il. Sadar 

12. Natore 
RAJSHAHI 


13. Serajganj 
14. Sadar 
PABNA 


15. Meherpur 

16. Sadar 

17. Chuadanga 
KUSHTIA 


18. Jhenidah 

19, Sadar 

20. Magura 

21. Narail 
JESSORE 


22. Bagerhat 

23. Sadar 

24. Satkhira 
KHULNA 


25. Barguna 
26. Sadar 


PATUAKHALT 


27. Bhola 

28. Sadar North 

29. Sadar South 

30. Jhalakati 

$1. Pirojpur 
BARISAL 


32. TANGAIL 
33. JAMALPUR 
34. Sadar North 
35. Sadar South 
36. Netrokona 
37. Kishoreganj 


MYMENSINGH 


UNC 74,44 63.79 70.73 58.79 41.02 31.67 8.53 
79.64 71.60 77.81 84.18 63.18 42.28 86.14 7.88 
79.64 72.56 72.28 78.52 61.26 41.78 34.37 8.13 


98.15 46.73 64.19 59.85 77.17 44.07 23,82 21.01 
96.66 64.59 73.23 83.80 74.91 41.77 23.59 5.79 
90.69 46.22 75.24 78.22 82.32 38.3] 25.17 15.31 
84.01 70.82 66.72 80.72 85.94 36.28 19.88 18.47 
91.48 59.07 70.37 77.03 79.79 40.21 23.11 13.94 


$7.10 79.50 54.41 72.42 79.68 53.53 17.72 7.65 
87.02 76.85 65.00 77.00 93.57 48.45 9.81 5.21 
89.10 78.41 62.78 74,90 90.47 50.91 13.63 6.39 


53.87 65.15 63.83 61.61 80.61 40.49 30.13 11.75 
81.29 60.48 74.75 75.94 74.17 45.89 31.89 3.06 
86.60 71.34 7640 85.23 79.71 35.17 23.97 15.52 
96.46 77.63 84.31 75.79 77.97 44.59 29.28 20.25 
78.38 67.03 74.58 74.98 77.74 41.33 28.78 12.17 


82.05 81.36 85.92 85.41 89.51 38.51 8.65 15.27 
94.90 87.17 79.18 84.21 85.83 37.83 27.30 13.81 
85.81 83.97 83.03 84.89 87.82 38.19 17.39 14.58 


97.08 86.53 89.72 90.71 79.17 49.04 11.88 7.05 


1.34 
1.04 
1.16 


0.86 
1.58 
1.97 
2.08 
1.64 


11.95 
5.32 
8.52 


2.88 
2.50 


2.02 


95.42 83.02 89.39 70.17 89.03 36.78 6.22 6.80 21.89 


95.42 51.45 81.34 70.31 88.49 47.63 20.76 11.25 
96.06 73.11 87.24 75.82 87.28 43.59 11.70 7.98 


93.22 66.41 74.29 76.55 80.88 24.93 19.53 26.56 
95.10 46.49 66.03 74.86 66.82 49.52 37.39 4.73 
82.25 55.50 79.27 89.50 64.84 50.50 30.73 11.60 
82.25 78.85 8642 78.30 58.91 43.51 37.70 2.48 
89.44 57.31 73.95 77.44 69.09 42.09 3146 11.52 


41.26 69.96 75.89 74.20 62.05 40.79 22.81 21.23 
90.90 68.09 71.22 77.22 63.78 31.81 32.47 26.33 
88.21 78.26 68.30 69.48 70.58 33.62 24.06 23.21 
70.38 72.37 7144 74.03 65.58 34.90 27.04 23.89 


68.99 40.55 79.47 73.75 72.75 3251.30.47 3.99 
60.38 52.80 70.72 72.33 76.13 36.96 31.44 0.57 
63.92 47.08 75.48 73.14 74.79 34.80 30.97 2.23 


78.74 73.09 88.98 94.23 78.02 44.80 43.88 9.01 
79.16 72.53 84.33 70.00 87.48 43.64 15.51 0.69 
35.45 70.48 80.35 58.80 90.35 51.16 6.38 3.59 
25.97 92.19 75.62 73.33 89.85 49.48 20.07 11.42 
47.77 45.49 59.51 73.53 69.15 40.51 29.97 19.67 
50.20 69.83 77.44 71.21 82.40 44.72 24.51 8.99 


95.56 67.90 79.82 56.42 84.75 50.39 17.04 3.36 
77.73 67.23 69.66 73.56 73.49 39.32 29.19 8.49 
93.07 59.58 44.33 65.66 82.60 41.07 21.65 20.13 
52.83 71.81 66.04 67.24 71.05 34.10 24.85 14.58 
97.23 81.86 62.20 69.67 70.43 33.98 31.63 4.56 
85.42 79.08 71.48 80.75 76.09 32.71 24.58 14.50 
84.67 75.01 62.38 70.63 74.64 34.91 25.68 13.34 


10.63 
12.41 


15.39 
0.73 
1.43 
0.76 
4.88 


1.04 
1.70 
10.50 
4.37 


0.31 
4.74 
2.59 


ett 


3.16 
1.42 
2.52 


irae 


1.73 


17.12 
1.29 
1.46 
5.67 
8.82 
1.13 
4.07 
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61.75 
69.78 
67.67 


65.03 
72.49 
68.50 
70.75 
69.66 


712.77 
74.65 
74.43 


73.33 


68.75 
72.41 
76.13 
69.01 


77.13 
78.19 
77.29 


82.04 
77.30 
72.44 
77.18 


69.65 
66.47 
70.3) 
71.37 
68.22 


62.02 
67.28 
68.08 
64.78 


61.34 
61.62 
61.54 


76.31 
72.86 
67.73 
75.74 
56.55 
65.97 


7247 
66.83 
64.39 
60.51 
69.23 
70.92 
67.04 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Subdivision / 1946 1954 1970 1973 1978 1979 1979 1979 1979 Winenr 
DISTRICT ML UF AL AL Zia BNPAL(M)ML JSD Ave. 
38. Manikganj 90.05 86.28 90.58 80.64 84.10 50.04 16.83 4.76 211 80.28 
39 Munshiganj 99.39 79.01 97.84 92.63 88.87 62.00 22.41 6.65 0.61 86.54 
40. Sadar South 86.31 73.34 86.30 77.49 82.26 60.15 21.18 2.83 284 77.64 
41, Sadar North 89.77 80.98 83.83 74.67 78.84 40.69 22.25 2.70 346 74.80 
42. Narsingdi 93.96 64.24 77.72 55.51 85.48 39.58 17.05 2.75 2.70 69.42 
43, Narayanganj 85.71 76.55 87.03 76.24 87.58 56.14 2783 — 0.54 78.29 
DACCA 90.79 75.45 86.92 75.95 84.13 49.93 20.09 3.40 246 77.20 
44, Goalunda 80.64 79.03 86.57 88.69 72.46 34.83 26.77 14.30 15.13 73.70 
45, Sadar 61.75 60.41 87.35 78.29 65.82 58.81 30.98 1.28 0.47 68.74 
46. Shariatpur 77.48 69.29 79.27 91.33 70.89 35.40 24.00 4.39 0.31 70.61 
47. Gopalganj 80.19 72.13 72.61 92.52 16.43 20.96 54.47 5.45 150 75.56 
48. Madaripur 89.62 64.86 93.01 92.44 73.30 38.85 30.84 9.29 11.13 75.35 
FARIDPUR 75.07 68.00 83.00 87.90 59.56 37.46 34.76 7.09 6.18 68.50 
49, Sunameganj 64.02 57.73 59.40 66.20 55.80 32.81 23.57 7.53 2.53 55.99 
50. Sadar 54.21 55.34 66.66 68.30 53.42 31.66 22.90 11.22 3.88 54.93 
51. Maulvi Bazaar 72.22 54,14 73.17 67.19 47.50 37.14 39.38 12.77 2.76 59.26 
52, Habiganj 77.80 45.77 68.48 69.20 65.79 33.39 28.31 0.55 9.93 59.24 
SYLHET 64.51 53.75 65.49 67.70 55.50 33.60 28.06 7.96 4.76 56.76 
53. Brahmanbaria 97.60 50.72 80.56 77.35 86.46 47.15 17.94 824 297 73.31 
54, Sadar- North 94.69 47.50 85.17 54.52 85.23 36.00 12.36 8.79 851 67.19 
55. Sadar South 89.75 51.88 78.81 69.24 75.89 35.52 23.61 5.11 448 66.85 
56. Chandpur 97.05 75.87 86.73 76.09 77.52 36.03 14.74 8.71 10.03 74.88 
COMILLA 94.19 57.20 82.76 70.09 81.91 38.77 16.93 7.80 6.56 70.82 
57. Feni 84.54 48.65 79.71 69.41 82.29 35.40 27.65 9.34 7.11 66.67 
58. Sadar 86.45 64.67 80.79 63.10 87.46 45.71 24.19 6.71 551 71.36 
NOAKHALI 86.02 60.85 80.51 64.88 86.06 42.75 25.18 7.46 5.97 70.18 
59. Sadar North 88.76 57.30 74.15 65.99 82.65 38.03 27.55 22.95 212 67.81 
60. Sadar South 98.20 44.47 63.17 57.55 85.78 52.47 27.07 12.02 4.18 66.94 
61. Cox’s Bazaar 83.79 40.73 47.31 56.18 91.42 47.31 24.40 14.48 0.08 61.12 
CHITTAGONG 89.25 50.87 65.80 61.72 85.54 46.33 26.72 16.37 .2.65 66.50 
62. CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS : 
— 30.61 21.55 28.42 58.50 — 9.74 3.98 41.05 36.03 
NATIONAL 82.04 65.72 75.22 73.18 76.63 41.16 24.52 10.03 4.87 68.99 





SOURCES: See Table I. 


Notes: 


1. 1946 and 1954. Data are for Muslim constituencies only. 
2. 1970. Data are for National Assembly election. 
3. Winner Average. The arithmetic mean of the vote share by the leading party 


in each subdivision/district for the six elections considered. The leading party in 
each subdivision/district was the Muslim. League in 1946, the United Front in 1954, 
the Awami League in 1970 and 1973, Zia in 1978, and the BNP in 1979 except as 
follows: in 1946, the Krishak Praja Party led in Bagerhat (49.21), Barisal Sadar South 
(52.24), Jhalakati: (74.03), and Pirojpur (51.12); in 1978, General Osmani led in 
Gopalganj (81.45) and Maulvi Bazaar (49.44); in 1979, the Muslim League led in 
Jhenidah, the JSD in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the Awami League (Malik 
faction) in Khulna Sadar, Gopalganj, and Maulvi Bazaar. These figures, therefore, 
were used in calculating the average. Only recognized parties have been included; 
independents, who did not contest on a common platform, have been excluded. 
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1946 elections (82.04%), which were, in effect, a referendum on the 
Pakistan issue. It marginally exceeded the Awami League poll in 1970 
(75.22%), a referendum on provincial autonomy. Zia’s large victory was, 
therefore, in keeping with the record of elections in the area now com- 
prising Bangladesh. ‘The lower poll of the BNP and the diminished turn- 
out in 1979 may reflect the lack of a contesting charismatic personality: 
Zia having already been accorded the strong presidency there seems to 
have been lack of interest in a parliament that was clearly to have cur- 
tailed powers under a strong president. 

Zia’s areas of strength, however, were not those that had tradition- 
ally polled most strongly for the winning group. Of the top ten sub- 
divisions for Zia only two were among the top ten in average support 
for winners: Munshiganj, first in average but only seventh for Zia; and 
Narayanganj, fourth in average and ninth for Zia. The mean of the 
ten supporting Zia most strongly was 19 on the average scale and one, 
Cox’s Bazaar, ranked 55 on the scale. Conversely, at the lower ten end 
of Zia’s performance, those subdivisions with low scores in the average 
tended to continue their lack of support for the winner. The lowest 
three on the average scale (Sunamganj, Sylhet Sadar, and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts) were among the lowest ten in support for Zia. The mean 
rank on the average scale of Zia’s lowest ten was 46, a mean distorted 
somewhat by Gopalganj’s rank of 12 on the average scale while it was 
last in support for Zia. Thus we can conclude that previous exuber- 
ance for the prospective winner did not carry over to Zia in 1978; he 
generated support from subdivisions that had not tended to follow the 
leader. At the lower end, however, there was a weak tendency for con- 
trary subdivisions to continue their contrariness. 

Zia exceeded the average winner figure in 49 of the 62 units being 
considered here and surpassed the figure by 10 or more percentage 
points in 26. The Zia share of the vote went beyond the average by as 
much as 30.30% in Cox’s Bazaar and fell short by 59.13% in Gopalganj 
for reasons already cited. 

Participation appears to have had little effect on the support shown 
for Zia. Bogra Sadar, first for Zia and as mentioned his home subdi- 
vision, was second in participation, but only two others among the high- 
est ten in participation were also among the highest ten for Zia. At the 
lower end, only two of the bottom ten in participation were among 
those ten that went for Zia the least. 

The presence of a large number of Hindu registered voters does 
appear to have adversely affected the vote for Zia. The subdivisions with 
the ten highest proportions of Hindus averaged 53 on the scale of sup- 
port for Zia. Nationally 13.48% of the registered voters were Hindu. 
The subdivisions in which they exceeded 18.48% bear a geographical 
resemblance to the areas where the president did most poorly: Dinajpur, 
Khulna, and parts of Faridpur, Sylhet, Rangpur and Jessore districts. 
The lowest two subdivisions in support for Zia, Gopalganj and Maulvi 
Bazaar, are respectively first and third on the Hindu scale. Five sub- 
divisions are common on the list of Zia’s poorest ten and the ten highest 
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Hindu: the two already mentioned and Bagerhat, Khulna Sadar, and 
Tahkurgaon. A sixth on the Zia lowest scale, Chittagong Hull ‘Tracts, 
might also be included; although it is only 31 on the Hindu scale, it is 
first among all minorities because of its substantial Buddhist and tribal 
religion population. 

In sum, it can be said that Zia fared worst—but still with a sub- 
stantial lead in all but two subdivisions—in the corners of Bangladesh 
with the exception of Chittagong and Noakhali, and for reasons that 
are not clear polled best along the Meghna and Jamuna rivers. His 
record exhibited the general Bangladeshi trend of supporting the even- 
tual winner strongly, with three quarters or more of the vote. Partici- 
pation appears to have had little effect on either Zia’s or Osmany’s share 
of the vote, but in general where the Hindu electorate was largest Zia 
was adversely affected. 


The Parliamentary Election 


The BNP won 207, more than two-thirds, of the seats in the 300 
member Parlaiment (see Table 3), but did so with but 41.16% of the 
votes, hardly a unique record in a first-past-the-post system in which 29 
recognized parties contested along with a flock of independents. How- 
ever, the record shows that, while Zia’s coattails were long enough to 
draw a substantial number of his party colleagues into the Parilament, 
they were not sufficient to run up the majorities that he himself had 
obtained in the presidential election. 

In only one subdivision, the ubiquitous Gopalganj, did the BNP 
share of the vote exceed Zia’s, perhaps showing that there Zia’s men were 
more acceptable than the leader himself. In all others the share dropped 
and in 25 of the subdivisions (including Chittagong Hill Tracts where 
the BNP did not contest) the BNP was able to draw less than half the 
share received by Zia. Movement from the top or bottom scale was less 
evident than might be expected. It seems logical that those that had the 
most to lose, lost the most. But only two subdivisions (Serajganj and 
Kushtia Sadar) fell from the top ten for Zia to the bottom ten in re- 
tention. ‘The reverse route was taken by four, Gopalganj, Maulvi Ba- 
zaar, Thakurgaon, and Narail, but, as noted earlier, only Gopalganj 
gave the BNP a larger share than it had Zia. 

The retention rate for the Awami League, the major party in the 
coalition supporting Osmany, might well be called the extension rate. 
The Awami League, even though it had split and we are considering 
only the Malik faction, received a greater share of the vote than Osmany 
in 39 subdivisions, a list that excluded both Gopalganj and Maulvi 
Bazaar, the two subdivisions Osmany had won. The questions this 
record raises are (1) whether Osmany (and possibly the other coalition 
members) was a drag on the Awami League, and (2) whether the League 
worked more diligently for its own members campaigning for Parlia- 
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TABLE 3: Seats Won by District 


icc nn Oo cen 
DISTRICT BNP AL(M) ML-IDL JSD Others IND 
MAD AAMA er e aeaee ee 
Dinajpur 6 5 — — — —~ 
Rangpur 17 3 3 i _ 
Bogra 9 — — _— Á ~ 
Rajshahi 15 2 1 = oe nor 
Pabna 9 — I I — 1 
Kushtia 8 — — — wa ma 
Jessore 10 1 2 1 sa as 
Khulna 7 3 5 — ieee as 
Patuakhali 3 3 — ~e ae nE 
Barisal 10 4 1 1 1 
Tangail 7 — — I ee dak 
Jamalpur 5 1 l wamm =m 1 
Mymensingh 15 4 2 I aan 2 
Dacca 28 — ae =s 9 2 
Faridpur 8 6 1 1 mme 1 
Sylhet 19 4 — I I 4 
Comiila 14 2 RES l 4 3 
Noakhali 11 1 1 = l San 
Chittagong 15 = 2 es l a 
Hill Tracts — — — l mes l 
TOTAL 207 39 20 8 10 16 





SOURCE: Bangladesh Election Commission 
Notes: Others consist of Bangladesh Gonotrantic Front 2 (Dacca, Chittagong), 
Awami League-Mizanur Rahman Choudhury faction 2 (both Comilla), Bangladesh 
Jatiyo League 2 (Dacca, Comilla), Bangladesh Ganotantrik Andolan 1 (Barisal), 
Jatiya Ekata Party 1 (Sylhet), National Awami Party (Muzaffar group) 1 (Comilla), 
and Samyabadi Dal (Toaha group) 1 (Noakhali). 
Abbreviations used are: BNP—Bangladesh Nationalist Party; AL({M)—Awami 
League (Abdul Malik Ukil faction); ML-JDIL-—Muslim League~Islamic Democratic 
League coalition; SD-—Jatiyo Samajtantrik Dal; IND—Independents 





ment than it did for Osmany. The answer in both cases seems to be 
affirmative. | 

During his campaign Osmany gave no support to any hopes some 
Awami Leaguers may have had of resurrecting the BAKSAL form of 
government that existed in the last period of Mujib’s rule. Indeed to 
counteract any suggestion that he might support such a move, Osmany 
often reminded his listeners that he was one of two Members of Parli- 
ment who had resigned from that body in opposition to Mujib’s con- 
stitutional changes and made it clear that he favored a Westminster-type 
system. It was also thought that, during the campaign, the Awami 
Leaguers were more interested in projecting their party and their mem- 
bers than they were in promoting Osmany’s candidacy; Osmany. several 
times complained of such behavior. If this were the case, it paid off for 
the Awami League, which was able to increase its share of the vote from 
whatever it contributed to Osmany’s 21.70% to its own 24.52% in the 
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parliamentary election, while an additional 2.789% of the vote went to 
the Mizanur Rahman Choudhury faction of the once united Awami 
League. The Awami League was uncertain about participating in the 
election until very close to the date of polling and therefore had a 
limited time to campaign. It also maintained that it had a paucity of 
resources. Further, the factionalism caused by the defection of Mizanur 
Rahman Choudhury and his colleagues weakened the organization to 
some extent. 

Another factor that entered the equation on the BNP’s retention of 
votes polled by Zia was the surprising revival of the Muslim League. 
Banned under the Mujib regime for its alleged support of Pakistan 
during the liberation war and very soundly defeated in the 1970 elec- 
tion even when its three factions are counted together, it mustered 
10.03%, of the vote and won 20 seats. The Muslim League was formally 
a part of the coalition that supported Zia in 1978, but the party itself 
was badly divided on the question and split soon after. One section, led 
by the present prime minister, Shah Azizur Rahman, went into the 
BNP. The other, and probably larger, faction led by Khan Abdus 
Sobur, a long-time minister in the cabinet of Ayub Khan, retained its 
identity and coalesced with a faction of the Islamic Democratic League 
to contest the parliamentary election. The strongest areas for the com- 
bine were the three subdivisions in Khulna District, the bailiwick of 
Sobur Khan, and Chittagong Sadar North, where the son of Fazal 
Quader Choudhury, led the League. The strongest polling, however, 
was in Jhenidah, a subdivision that ranked last on the Zia-BNP reten- 
tion scale except for Chittagong Hill Tracts where the BNP did not 
contest. Three of the ten lowest districts on the Muslim League scale 
were among the top ten on the Zia-BNP retention scale. The results of 
this phase of the study are not conclusive. More study might be done, 
especially in light of a remark attributed to one of Sobur’s lieutenants 
to the effect that most of the BNP winners sympathized with the Mus- 
lim League. 

When compared with the average winner scale based on previous 
elections, the performance of the BNP is dismal, but this assertion must 
be tempered with the acknowledgement that in 1946, 1954, and 1978, 
the elections were for all practical purposes two-party affairs, and in 
1970 and 1973, essentially single party contests. In none of the subdi- 
visions did the BNP exceed the average winner; it came closest in 
Faridpur Sadar where it was 9.93 points below the average. The largest 
drop was in Gopalganj, 54.60 points. 

Participation was the lowest of the four elections for which averages 
have been computed. There was a drop from 54.25% in 1978 to 50.90%, 
in 1979. ‘There was a moderate trend toward more participation in those 
subdivisions with larger Hindu electorates and a similar moderate trend 
in the reverse. ‘The quantum of participation seems to have little effect 
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on the share of the vote for the BNP or for any of the other parties 
contesting. 

As in the 1978 election, there was some correlation between the 
Hindu electorate and the share of the votes polled by the BNP. Four 
of the top ten Hindu subdivisions were among the lowest ten for the 
BNP (Gopalganj, Ist and 6lst; Habiganj, 2nd and 54th; Khulna Sadar, 
5th and 58th; and Satkhira, 7th and 53rd). However, none of the ten 
subdivisions with the smallest Hindu electorate were among the highest 
supporters of the BNP. There were a number of candidates on the BNP 
ticket who contributed to a lessening of the effect of the Hindu elec- 
torate as compared with 1978. 

In sum, the BNP was unable to retain the strong popular support 
accorded to Zia in 1978. A multiplicity of parties is one factor while the 
inexperience of most of the BNP candidates contrasted with the recog- 
nition and popularity of Zia is another. However, despite the decrease 
in vote share the presence of so many candidates allowed the BNP to 
win a two-thirds majority in the Parliament, a feat that replicated that 
of the Congress Party in India during much of that country’s indepen- 
dence. The Awami League improved considerably on Osmany’s 1978 
performance while the Muslim League reappeared on the scene with a 
respectable record. 


The Elections and The Emerging Political Trends 


The 1978 and 1979 elections held under a soon-to-be discontinued 
martial law lead to several conclusions about political trends in Bangla- 
desh. Neither of the elections was held under a normal political climate. 
Even a fortnight before the election, the opposition parties were not 
certain about participating in the poll. Ziaur Rahman’s new BNP, al- 
though not actually in office as an organization, had the advantages of 
incumbency. The elections of 1978 and 1979 were very much different 
from some of the earlier elections, 1946, 1954, and 1970. Although op- 
' position parties tried to use the issue of a parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment for Bangladesh, it did not capture the public imagination to 
a great extent. The issue did not gain mass support of the magnitude of 
language movement in the 1950s and the autonomist agitations of the 
1960s and early 1970s. Whether the parliamentary system is preferable 
to the presidential one advocated by Zia was a question that agitated 
mainly the lawyers, politicians, intellectuals, and student activists. The 
mass of the urban voters and those in the countryside had not recovered. 
fully from the depoliticization that had pervaded the country after the 
August 1975 coup, nor were they willing to cast off the benefits of the 
martial law period. 

In spite of the unusual background of the 1978 and 1979 elections, 
several perceptible trends can be identified. First, the elections marked 
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the return to a degree of politicization, although at a lesser level than 
the 1950s and 1960s. Second, the two elections gave political legitimacy 
to Ziaur Rahman's government and did so in a form vastly different 
from that achieved in the 1977 referendum. Third, they contributed to 
a realignment of political forces. The newly created BNP, a conglomer- 
ate of divergent forces, readily established a political base in the coun- 
try through its domination of the national legislature, a base that re- 
mained to be consolidated after the election. The two elections dis- 
played the reemergence of the Awami League as a significant political 
force. The conservative Islamic parties that were outlawed under Mujib 
regained stature as a political force. Thus, the election clearly demon- 
strated that the tradition of political factionalism persisted in the 1979 
elections. Finally, and most important, it created a legitimate and rep- 
resentative regime for Bangladesh. The question remains: can it pro- 
vide a stable government with free expression that will lead to progress 
in the solution of the problems of the nation. 


CRAIG BAXTER is a retired foreign service officer with many years service in 
South Asia. M. Rashiduzzaman is Associate Professor of Political Science at Glassboro 
State College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
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IRAN AND AFGHANISTAN IN 
JAPANESE PERSPECTIVE 





Michael M. Yoshitsu 


I feel some contradiction about our policy toward Iran. 
On the one hand, we must maintain our strong ties to the 
U.S. But on the other, we must protect Japan’s interests in 
the Middle East... It’s difficult to do both. 


Masuo Takashima, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 


THE DETENTION OF AMERICANS in Teheran loosened the 
major underpinning of Japanese foreign policy. In ‘Tokyo’s view, the 
hostage situation severely strained relations with America by sparking 
sharp differences over strategic, economic, and energy policy. Though 
the Japanese assumed that the incident was a “temporary phenomen- 
on,”? they feared that Washington’s response complicated the long-term 
tasks of securing oil supplies and blunting the Soviet advance in the 
Persian Gulf area. In order to defuse an explosive diplomatic situation, 
Japanese leaders employed a series of approaches designed to strike a 
balance between their Middle East interests and U.S. friendship. 

In late November 1979, Foreign Ministry officials first honed poli- 
cles to protect economic arrangements negotiated with Iran. Success, 
they felt, hinged on the ability to avoid offending either Washington 
or Teheran over the hostage situation. At that time, the core of con- 
cerns flowed from agreements reached by Prime Minister Mehdi Bazar- 
gan and senior Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) 
officials prior to November 4. 

On September 5, 1979, the Iranian government informed Tokyo of 
its interest in reviving a joint venture started under the Shah. Japanese 


1 Personal interview with Masuo Takashima, July 1, 1980. 


2 Personal interview with Takehiro Sagami, Vice Minister for International 
Affairs, Ministry of Finance, July 11, 1980. 
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construction on the project, a plant to produce petrochemicals, had 
been suspended in March 1979 when turmoil following the Shah's de- 
parture caused Mitsui and other participants to withdraw workmen and 
temporarily halt the venture. Official word from Teheran on the Iran- 
Japan Petrochemical Company (IJPC) triggered MITT'’s interest. In a 
business sense, completion of the IJPC was vital. It constituted Japan's 
largest private overseas investment committing some two billion dollars 
in Japanese capital And, though Mitsui was the largest backer, other 
electric, oil, and steel companies participated indirectly as shareholders 
in the IJPC. As one official emphasized, “We could not let the IJPC go 
down the drain. Its construction was eighty-five percent completed, and 
the cost of failure would have been too great.’’5 

Besides corporate loss, MITI had an energy incentive for resurrect- 
ing the project. In 1979 Japanese companies had been hit hard by sharp 
decreases in petroleum imports, ‘The major oil companies that supplied 
Japan 66% of its oil needs in 1978 imposed broad reductions, cutting 
back 1979 shipments by one million barrels a day. Most seriously af- 
fected were Mitsubishi, Mitsui, Ito Chu, and nine other firms not afli- 
ated with the major oil companies. In MITI’s view, a promise to com- 
plete the IJPC might be linked to demands for more oil from Iran.® 
Increased imports of petroleum would not only alleviate the recent 
shortage, but also the more historic concern over oil cut-offs. As one 
senior official pointed out: “Our first o1] shock was in 1940, not in 1973. 
At that time, America stopped shipments of heavy oil because of what 
we had done in Manchuria and Shanghai. The U.S. boycott turned 
around the Navy that had opposed war with America, and forced it to 
move for Indonesia. From that lesson, we learned an oil cut-off may 
have unforeseen political consequences ... and may mean the difference 
between life and death.”7 

Diplomatic incentives for bolstering the IJPC were interconnected 
with energy concerns. In MIT'T’s view, Iran was a geopolitical flash 
point since more than 70% of Japan’s total oil imports passed through 
the Strait of Hormuz between Iran and Iraq.8 Japan feared a break- 
down in relations could provoke Iran into tying up tanker traffic. 
More troublesome, though, was the possibility of a Russian presence in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Sandwiched between the Soviet Union and the Persian Gulf, Iran 
was seen as a fragile stabilizer in the Middle East. Senior Japanese offi- 
cials were convinced that “Russia will move for the Persian Gulf if it 
gains a foothold in Iran.” In their view, a Soviet shut-off of petroleum 


3 Personal interview with Naohiro Amaya, Vice Minister for International Af- 
fairs, MITI, July 15, 1980. 

4 Personal interview with Koichi Tsutsumi, Deputy Director of the Middle East 
and Southwest Africa Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, July 2, 1980. 

5 Interview with Amaya. 

6 Interview with Amaya. 

T Interview with Sagami. 

8 Interview with Amaya. 
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supplies would prompt a Western military response. As Prime Minister 
Ohira remarked to one advisor, “If World War III occurs, it will surely 
start in the Middle East.”® In September and October MITT officials 
felt the IJPC might strengthen Iranian-Japanese friendship and there- 
by forestall an energy challenge to Tokyo or a diplomatic tilt toward 
Moscow. 

Armed with these concerns, Naohiro Amaya, Vice Minister for In- 
ternational Affairs, led a MITI delegation to Iran on September 7. His 
“purpose was to confirm Iranian interest in the IJPC.” To the vice 
minister’s surprise Prime Minister Bazargan was present. Acording to 
Amaya, Bazargan “stressed the strong desire of the Government to com- 
plete the IJPC as soon as possible . . . [he] said he wanted the project 
to become a monument of the Revolution, and asked for help from the 
Japanese Government. Direct assistance, he continued, would cause Iran 
to view Japan as a friendly country.” “Of course,” Amaya added, “he 
did not say a refusal to help would lead to unfriendly relations ... but 
the implication was there.’’10 

During the discussion, Amaya pressed for an increase in oil ship- 
ments to Japan. Bazargan apparently agreed. When the meeting ended, 
Amaya left with the impression of a reasonable Iran strongly desiring 
the completion of IJPC. In his judgment, the Japanese government 
“had no reason to delay the project any longer.” 

On October 13 Amaya returned to Iran with MITI Minister Ma- 
sumi Esaki. At that time Esaki informed Oil Minister Ali Akbar Moin- 
far of Tokyo’s plans to restart the IJPC. Esaki said Japan would make 
the IJPC a national project, thus qualifying it for a 100-million-dollar 
subsidy from the Overseas Economic Cooperative Foundation, and 400 
million dollars in credits from the Import-Export Bank. The next day 
the MITI Minister asked Bazargan for a 30% increase in oil shipments 
from Iran. Evidently satisfied with the IJPC proposal, Bazargan agreed 
to draw up term contracts raising Tokyo’s oil allotment from 460,000 
to 530,000 barrels a day. The contracts were to be negotiated between 
the National Iran Oil Company and Japanese firms, taking effect in 
December 1979.12 

Three weeks later, Tokyo’s satisfaction with Iranian relations 
quickly changed. News concerning the detention of Americans in Teher- 
an stunned Japanese leaders. In their view, it was a reprehensible vio- 
lation of human rights and international law. Despite private outrage, 
however, senior officials decided to respond quietly to events in Iran 


since the stakes were too high to gamble. As one official quipped, “The 
IJ PC was our hostage.’’3 


9? Interviews with high-ranking Japanese officials in the Finance Ministry, For- 
eign Ministry, and MITT. 

10 Interview with Amaya. 

11 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, October 14, 1979. 

12 Interview with Amaya. 


13 Interview with Sagami. Confirmed in interviews with other high-ranking 
Japanese officials. 
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Another reason for restraint was the belief that the hostage situ- 
ation would end soon. According to Koichi Tsutsumi, Deputy Director 
of the Middle East-Southwest Asia Bureau of the Foreign Ministry, 
“We felt the Americans would be released within two or three months. 
We never thought the situation would drag on.”!* Evidently, senior 
ministry officials judged Japanese-Iranian normalization could resume 
after early release of the hostages. In the meantime, Japan must sit 
quietly and avoid blistering attacks that Iranians would remember long 
after the Americans returned home. As a consequence, the Foreign Min- 
istry muted public criticism. And while France, Britain, and West Ger- 
many immediately condemned Iranian action, Japan refrained from 
voicing official concern for a month. In early December Japan’s ambas- 
sador to the United Nations issued an ambiguous statement deploring 
the situation in Teheran. 

Throughout November senior ministry officials also worried about 
Japanese actions that might offend Washington. Specifically, they were 
concerned about attempts by Japanese companies to soak up petroleum 
pouring into the spot market following the U.S. decision to boycott 
Iranian oil on November 12. Fumihiko Togo, the Japanese ambassador 
to Washington, realized that large purchases of oil at high spot market 
prices would be viewed dimly by the White House.’ Top Foreign Min- 
istry officials reached the same conclusion. Apparently in late November 
they asked the MITI minister to order Japanese companies not to buy 
spot market oil. Though the minister agreed, Japanese firms purchased 
over half the petroleum formerly bound for America at a figure nearly 
double the posted Iranian price.1¢ 

There are two versions which explain what happened. According 
to one senior official, lower level MITI bureaucrats and Japanese com- 
panies ignored the minister’s orders. As he recalled, “We were furious 
when we learned about the situation.’’17 A second official attributed the 
result to the mechanics of implementation: “The problem involved the 
difficulty of overseeing twelve companies purchasing spot market oil. 
We didn’t know how much the companies had bought individually or 
collectively before the order not to purchase went out. Moreover, we 
had a time lag to contend with. Though the companies complied with 
our wishes to withdraw from the spot market, oil still flowed into Japan 
two weeks after the order to stop purchases. This oil came in on tankers 
that were en route to Japan when the decision not to buy was made.”}® 

Regardless of the reason, the policy goal of avoiding U.S. criticism 
soon evaporated. On December 10, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance met 
Foreign Minister Saburo Okita in Paris. The secretary’s tone clearly 
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surprised Okita. Vance tore into the foreign minister, criticizing ‘Tokyo 
for insensitivity on the hostage issue. On a scale of one to fourteen, the 
secretary of state gave Japan a one rating for its concern over the Amer- 
icans in Teheran. Then he chastized Okita for allowing Japanese firms 
to purchase large amounts of Iranian patroleum at inflated prices, and 
charged Japanese leaders had helped Iran circumvent the assets freeze 
imposed by America on November 14.19, 

More disturbing for Okita was the public relations nature of 
Vance’s attack. While Vance conferred with Okita, Paris televsion re- 
ported the American secretary was warning the foreign minister about 
Tokyo’s policy toward Iran. After the meeting, Okita fumed about 
American insensitivity and Japanese humiliation resulting from the 
Vance episode. As one diplomat commented, “It’s one thing to express 
U.S. displeasure privately, but quite another thing to do so publicly.”?° 
In Tokyo’s view, American condemnation through the press was aimed 
at Western Europe as well as Japan. Senior Japanese officials felt that 
Vance’s earlier private requests for assistance from European Commis- 
sion (EC) leaders had been rebuffed. They surmised that the secretary 
judged that a public criticism of Japan might elicit those pledges of 
common front that he had failed thus far to secure.?! 

Following the Paris meeting, Okita responded to the oil criticism 
with the promise to hold down Iranian imports to pre-November 4 
levels. But on the issue of assets, other Japanese leaders responsible for 
banking policy were adamant—in their view Vance’s accusation was in- 
correct. 

On December 17, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Robert Cars- 
well met Finance Vice Minister Takehiro Sagami. The U.S. representa- 
tive repeated the secretary’s claim of Japan’s disregard of the assets 
freeze. Sagami flatly denied the charge and asked for proof of Japanese 
culpability. Carswell declined and Sagami bristled. The vice minister 
then chided the assistant secretary: “Look, you are a lawyer. You ought 
to know that circumstantial evidence is not enough. You have to give 
us specific proof to support your allegations.” 

In Sagami’s view, Carswell’s non-response stemmed from his wish 
to protect those U.S. banks leveling accusations against Japan. Accord- 
ing to the vice minister, “We could easily find out which institutions 
had acted improperly, if the Assistant Secretary had only given us evi- 
dence. As you know, we have great control over our banks .. . for our 
laws are very strict. He probably refused to give us specific cases, be- 
cause he would in effect reveal the sources charging Japanese irregular- 
ity.” 

What particularly upset Sagami, though, was not Carswell’s vague- 
ness. The vice minister felt it was unfair for America to single out Japan 
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for criticism. As he complained, “We all know that the German and 
especially the Swiss banks are up to funny business on the matter of an 
assets freeze evasion.” But reflecting on American intentions, he added 
the White House probably thought it could use Japan to bring Western 
Europe into line.?? 

Ten days after the Sagami-Carswell encounter, Tokyo was hit by 
another salvo fired from a different direction. On December 27, Soviet 
troops crossed into Afghanistan and occupied Kabul. Moscow’s thrust 
southward angered Prime Minister Ohira. In his opinion, it was a bla- 
tant violation of territorial sovereignty that could not be condoned. 
While Japanese leaders had reacted cautiously to events in ‘Teheran, 
Ohira and his advisors decided to move swiftly against the Soviet chal- 
lenge. From the Foreign Ministry viewpoint, Soviet aggression in Af- 
ghanistan underscored a broad pattern of Soviet expansion throughout 
Asia.?8 

The massive buildup of conventional forces in the Northern Ter- 
ritories and the introduction of intermediate range missiles and theater 
nuclear weapons near Japan have worried ministry officials. Compound- 
ing this concern has been the deterioration of Japanese-Soviet relations 
reflected in the MIG incident and fisheries negotiations, and the revital- 
ization of Soviet ties to Vietnam and possibly to India. Tokyo’s anxiety 
over East Asia, however, has been partially alleviated by Communist 
China. “As long as the Sino-Soviet rivalry continues,” one official ex- 
plained, “we seem to be relatively safe. But the Middle East is an en- 
tirely different matter.’’*4 

In the ministry’s assessment, the key to Middle East stability had 
been Iran. As one official reiterated, “The area that the U.S. most ig- 
nored after Vietnam was the Middle East. America could afford to do 
so because of Iran.” From the ministry’s viewpoint, Iranian strength 
lay in its ties to America, not in its strategic firepower. The ability of 
the U.S. to use Iranian bases and undertake military action had pre- 
vented Soviet penetration into the Persian Gulf area. In the opinion of 
this official, “Iran was safe even if it did nothing.’’5 

Iranian security, this source continued, meant Saudi security. With 
a small population and large land area, Saudi Arabia was vulnerable 
to attack. In the ministry’s judgment, a stable Iran to the north had 
insured the defense of the largest oil producer. Kuwait, the U.A.E., and 
other small countries were irrelevant in this security equation. The 
ministry assumed they were too weak to resist an invasion and would, 
therefore, choose to ride out the course of events. 

After the demise of the Teheran-Riyadh axis, the ministry has 
followed with interest American efforts to defend the Middle East. 
Though giving high marks to the rapid deployment force as a concept, 
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the ministry questioned whether it would be deployable. Apart from 
Egypt, ministry officials could not conceive of any Middle East country 
permitting an American military presence on its soil. Other measures 
including base arrangements with Oman and Kenya, and a U.S. naval 
buildup were viewed by the ministry as distant solutions having no im- 
pact on the immediate problem. As a result, the ministry felt Japan and 
other Western allies would have to insure the stability of individual 
nations in the region.2¢ It was in this diplomatic mold that Ohira and 
his advisors cast Japan’s Afghan response. : 

In their view, Tokyo’s policy should pursue two interrelated goals. 
Ohira and top ministry officials felt the Soviets would have to pay for 
“adventurism” in Southwest Asia. Moscow must be punished. At the 
same time Japanese leaders judged the Kremlin must be deterred from 
taking offensive strikes against Iran, Pakistan, and other nations in the 
region.?? ‘Though ministry officials differ over the reasons for Moscow’s 
move into Kabul, they uniformly feared an aftermath of aggression 
against Iran, a drive toward the Persian Gulf, and an American mili- 
tary response. In Tokyo’s view, the odds of this worse-than-expected 
scenario occurring were higher in 1980 than in 1979. Had the Iranian 
Revolution not happened, Japanese felt, the Soviets would have re- 
frained from grabbing Afghanistan.?8 

In order to punish and deter, Ohira and his advisors adopted mea- 
sures conveying Tokyo’s displeasure over Kremlin action. Despite a 
forceful tone, the specific policies amounted to political jabs whose sting 
was more symbolic than substantive. In this sense, they revealed the 
constraints and ambivalence of Japanese relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

While forming their response, Ohira and his advisors first recog- 
nized they could not impose the wide-ranging, hard-hitting bans and 
cut-offs of the U.S.29 Tokyo’s ties to Moscow were less international 
than Soviet ties to America; therefore, the points where Japan could 
apply pressure seemed to be fewer. Ohira and ministry officials also felt 
the relationship, though strained, must not collapse. The possibility of 
oil exploration in Soviet territory should not be foreclosed,?° and the 
resurgence in bilateral trade must continue. 

Pulled by national need and personal outrage, Japanese leaders 
produced a mix of policies designed to reduce but not harm the Soviet 
relationship. On January 7, Tokyo announced a three-point program 
to buttress earlier support of a Security Council resolution demanding 
Russian withdrawal from Afghanistan. Besides reviewing the export of 
computers and other high technology items, Ohira said the government 
would suspend official dealings with Moscow. Measures included a delay 
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in talks scheduled between Diet and Supreme Soviet officials, a freeze 
on Liberal-Democratic meetings with the Soviet ambassador, and a re- 
fusal of the government to welcome future visits by the Soviet foreign 
minister. As part of this: package, Ohira also declared ‘Tokyo would 
temporarily shelve Siberian development projects recently negotiated 
with Moscow. According to the prime minister, the Import-Export Bank 
would stop credits to three joint ventures—forestry development, pulp 
manufacture, and harbor expansion agreements amounting to 1.2 bil- 
lion dollars. Apart from the high technology boycott, Tokyo’s program 
seemed to lack a substantive bite. Though the government snubbed 
Soviet representatives, the basic diplomatic relationship remained in- 
tact. And while three new projects may have been scratched, older coal, 
petroleum, pulp, and natural gas ventures totalling five billion dollars 
went untouched.?! 

Several weeks later, Ohira took anothér symbolic slap at the Soviets. 
On February 2, the prime minister announced Japanese participation 
in the Summer Olympics would be inappropriate given Moscow’s con- 
tinued presence in Afghanistan. Of the four measures, the Olympic 
boycott proved to be most difficult. While the three-point program in- 
volved measures that Tokyo could unilaterally execute, a boycott would 
require approval from an outside agency, the Japanese Olympic Com- 
mittee (JOC). 

A tussle soon ensued between the JOC headed by Katsuji Shibata, 
a former boxer, and three emissaries from Ohira—Foreign Minister 
Saburo Okita, Education Minister Senichi Tanigaki and Cabinet Sec- 
retary Masayoshi Ito. The JOC fought hard to go despite their weak 
position. Unlike its British counterpart, the JOC depended entirely 
upon the government for financial support. All Olympic expenses were 
covered by national budget allocations to the Japan Sports Federation 
of which the JOC was a member. Although theoretically independent, 
the JOC was in reality an umbrella organization with direct economic 
links to the government. 

Following Ohira’s call for boycott, Okita, Tanigaki, and Ito met 
Shibata on several occasions to convey the prime minister’s wishes. As 
the JOC chairman said wryly, “Okita (and the others) didn’t give me a 
hard time personally . . . They simply said we couldn’t have the quarter- 
million dollars for a trip to Moscow.” Shibata and the JOC, however, 
refused to give up immediately. They first decided to postpone an offi- 
cial vote on the boycott until May 24, the deadline for national organ- 
izations to file letters of intent regarding participation with the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. Shibata and others held off on a vote in 
order to gauge worldwide support for the summer games. As Shibata 
recalled, “I was worried over the prospect of West Germany and all 
Asian countries deciding to go (to Moscow). If it appeared the only 
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holdouts would be Japan and the U.S., then Japanese athletes should 
of course be permitted to participate.’’>? 

While waiting on the international response, Shibata and the JOC 
constructed two proposals to circumvent Ohira’s official preference. On 
April 16, Shibata suggested that Japanese athletes might attend as in- 
dividuals, not national performers. In his view, this approach had sev- 
eral advantages. It would permit participation in a manner consistent 
with Ohira’s wish not to send a formal Japanese team. Moreover, the 
proposal would sidestep the question of government subsidy. Athletes 
who participated as individuals would pay their own expenses. Because 
this self-support stipulation would reduce the number of performers 
from 240 to 50, Shibata evidently felt the unofficial team would be less 
conspicuous and therefore more acceptable to the government.*# 

The disadvantage of this approach was obvious. It required a “yes” 
from Lord Killanin and the International Olympic Committee. When 
they said “no,” Shibata offered another solution. Under this formula, 
Japanese athletes favored to win Olympic gold, silver, or bronze medals 
would be sent to Moscow as members of an official Japanese Olympic 
team. Shibata believed the public would support a squad composed. ex- 
clusively of judo, women’s volleyball, and other world-class Japanese 
athletes. Such support, he apparently judged, might be used to pressure 
Tokyo into backing a smaller, financially independent national team. 

Implicit in both proposals was the belief that Ohira could be 
turned around on the boycott issue. In Shibata’s opinion, the prime 
minister’s “no show” policy became irreversible only after Ohira met 
the American, West German, and Canadian heads of state in early May. 
On those occasions, Shibata believed the prime minister painted him- 
self into a corner with promises to keep Japan’s Olympic team home. 
After returning from his trip abroad, Ohira informed Shibata that 
Japan could not participate under any circumstances. To punctuate 
that point, the prime minister apparently threatened to withhold seven 
million dollars earmarked for the Japan Sports Federation next year. 
As a consequence, the chairman urged JOC members to back govern- 
ment policy. Following several heated sessions, the committee formally 
decided on May 24 to boycott the summer games. 

While settling their differences with the JOC, Japanese leaders also 
shifted their attention to new concerns over Iran. The decisions that 
emerged in late April 1980 resulted from perceptions of events unfold- 
ing since mid-December. After his tongue-lashing by Secretary Vance on 
December 10, Foreign Minister Okita told aides what he felt Japan 
should do next. During the plane ride home from Paris, Okita said 
Tokyo would probably have to take joint action with Washington on 
the hostage issue. Later, he refined the definition of “joint action” to 
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mean an alliance with the European Community. To Okita, the ques- 
tion was whether Western Europe would respond favorably.*4 

During the first night of a foreign ministers meeting in Luxem- 
bourg, he sounded out Western European representatives on the idea. 
To his relief, they welcomed the proposal. Two days later on April 24, 
the ministers announced unanimous support for sanctions that would 
be applied from May 17. Apart from a cut-off of non-food and non- 
medical supplies, the nine EC countries and Japan promised to reduce 
diplomatic staffs in Teheran, restrict the entry visas of Iranians, and 
refrain from new economic arrangements with that country. 

The Carter administration had proposed sanctions much earlier. 
On December 21, 1979, the U.S. announced it would ask the Security 
Council to institute economic countermeasures against Iran. Following 
a Soviet veto on January 13, 1980, Washington delayed unilateral ac- 
tion in hopes of an imminent breakthrough. When that did not occur, 
the White House implemented a boycott of its own on April 4. 

At first glance, Okita’s embrace of Western Europe seemed to be a 
reflex reaction to U.S. pressure for Japanese and EC cooperation. A 
careful probe, however, reveals a different weave of reasons. Japanese 
leaders first felt the hostages must be freed. After January, Ohira be- 
came exasperated with Teheran’s behavior. Alternating signals of early 
release and quick denial exhausted the Prime Minister’s patience; he 
concluded Iranian leaders could not be trusted.%5 

A common front with Western Europe, Ohira judged, might be 
the best approach given the circumstances. In the opinion of his senior 
advisors, economic sanctions alone would be ineffective. After all, they 
had failed in the case of South Africa. Moreover, the Soviet bloc could 
easily undermine the Iranian boycott by reselling Western goods to 
‘Teheran. But a diplomatic merger with the EC might be different.%¢ 
‘Though the measures would have little consequence, their unanimous 
support by Japan and Western Europe might jolt Iranian leaders. Min- 
istry officials believed Allied solidarity could impress Teheran with 
the seriousness of the situation and force a reconsideration of hostage 
policy. 

Besides the release of Americans, Foreign Minister Okita favored 
joint action for another reason. The Japan-EC boycott marked the first 
time that Japan had cooperated diplomatically with Western Europe 
on a political question with global implications. Okita felt prior multi- 
lateral ventures with the EC had been forged at the GATT and other 
economic forums. On Iran policy, the EC had finally accepted Japan as 
a diplomatic equal.37 From the ministry’s view, that precedent made 
their efforts worthwhile. In the future, senior officials foresaw Japanese- 
EC movement on measures guaranteeing Middle East peace. While un- 
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certain whether a rival to the Camp David Agreements would emerge, 
they were confident that the basis had been laid for EC cooperation on 
the Middle East and other difficult political problems.*® 

Apart from this, Japan believed the EC connection could protect 
Tokyo from two forces—Teheran and Washington. The foreign min- 
istry felt Iran would be less likely to retaliate against Japan if Tokyo 
operated as part of a larger diplomatic unit. According to Vice Minister 
Takashima, this policy succeeded.2® Teheran did not dismantle the 
IJPC despite threats to turn the project over to Yugoslavia. And equally 
important, Iranians did not harm the 1000 Japanese living there. As 
one official said, “Our people may be in Iran for their own profit. But 
they are still serving the national interest.”’4° 

Ministry officials also believed a common front shielded Tokyo 
against unreasonable demands from Washington. On several occasions, 
Japanese leaders made the IJ] PC’s exemption from economic sanctions a 
condition for support of an Allied boycott. Tokyo felt the project must 
proceed despite new problems including the unavailability of raw ma- 
terials and the withdrawal of U.S. subcontractors that clouded the 
IJCP’s future. As one official commented, “Certainly, the economic loss 
resulting from IJPC failure would be great. But the political cost of 
abandoning the project now would be even greater.’’4! In spite of its 
reservations, Washington evidently agreed. As a result, Mitsui’s negoti- 
ations with Iran over the IJPC continued at their frenzied, non-stop 
pace. 

The EC tie also permitted Japan to deflect another U.S. demand. 
On April 8, Ambassador Mike Mansfield informed Vice Minister Taka- 
shima of White House wishes regarding a diplomatic break with Iran.*? 
According to Mansfield, Washington might ask Japan to end official 
relations if sanctions failed to win the release of U.S. hostages. The 
Foreign Ministry responded with a polite but firm no. In its judgment, 
such action could crack Tokyo’s fragile ties to Teheran, and tip the 
delicate balance of energy and security interests against Japan. Tokyo, 
however, offered one concession: as part of its boycott package, the min- 
istry recalled the ambassador to Iran in line with similar moves by the 
nine EC countries. But even then, Tokyo disclaimed any punitive pur- 
pose and colored the return in the neutral tones of a diplomatic con- 
sultation. 

Finally, Ohira and the ministry felt a Japanese-EC tie might calm 
frayed American nerves—U.S. leaders appeared to be “psychologically 
abnormal.”43 Statements from Washington and meetings with U.S. 
officials seemed to underscore American frustration and alienation over 
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Iran and Afghan policy. Senior Japanese leaders sympathized with 
Washington’s diplomatic plight, but they also feared White House 
overreaction and the adoption of measures leading to Middle East in- 
stability and world war. 

Ohira and his advisors were worried that Washington might apply 
harsh economic sanctions or a naval blockade against Teheran. In their 
view, such steps would strangle Iran and fan internal chaos; under those 
circumstances, the chances of Soviet ascendancy would improve. If Mos- 
cow did not enter to take advantage of Iranian disorder, the Soviets 
might be asked in by Marxist radicals whom the Japanese felt would 
rise from the political rubble* According to one senior official, “We 
feared that Washington might give Iran to Moscow on a silver plat- 
ter.” To Ohira and Okita, joint Japanese and EC support might lessen 
U.S. feelings of isolation and the possibility of an unwise policy charge. 

Parallel to the Foreign Ministry’s multilateralism was a MITI de- 
cision that also appeared to back Washington: against Teheran. On 
April 18, MITI leaders announced the government would refuse to 
purchase Iranian oil at the $35 figure demanded by the NIOC. Several 
days later, the Oil Ministry responded with a petroleum embargo 
against Japan. In the U.S., news of MITI’s decision was widely hailed 
as a sign of friendship. The real policy prop, however, was Japanese 
self-interest. MITI first felt the price rise to be unjustified. Coming only 
two months after a February increase, the $35 tag exceeded the com- 
mon purchase price by $2.50. More worrisome though was the concern 
that acceptance might boost OPEC prices and harm Japan in the long- 
runs 

MITI officials also felt Japan could weather a shut-off. Tokyo had 
‘a 150-day stockpile on hand, and could replace much of Iran’s oil with 
increases from Kuwait, Quatar, and Mexico. MITI officials further as- 
sumed Iran could not boycott Japan indefinitely. Senior Japanese plan- 
ners doubted whether Eastern Europe or any other bloc of countries 
could absorb oil previously going to Japan. Moreover, they wondered 
how long Iran could afford to deny itself the $17 million that Japanese 
oil business brought in daily. “Even the consumer nations,” one official 
beamed, “have some bargaining chips.’’46 

Besides economic factors, political considerations weighed heavily 
in the decision to reject the price demand. MITI officials shared Foreign 
Ministry concern over American nervousness. The Vance-Okita scrap 
over Japanese oil purchases was still fresh in their memories, and they 
wished to avoid another bureaucratic brawl. A suspension of oil ship- 
ments from Iran thus seemed to be inevitable. As Vice Minister Amaya 
explained, “We didn’t want to do things that would excite America. 
... This was the basis of our response (to the $35 demand).’’47 
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In the view of senior officials, MITI and Foreign Ministry attempts 
to restrain America failed. On April 25, 1980, President Carter an- 
nounced U.S. forces had staged an unsuccessful attempt to rescue the 
hostages in Teheran. No one was more surprised than Japan’s leader- 
ship. Ohira and his advisors assumed the president would take a “broad- 
er approach,” giving the sanctions a chance and then employing a naval 
blockade as a last resort.48 

Private reaction to the mission was mixed. Some leaders personally 
supported it, feeling the president had no choice given Iranian intran- 
sigence and American public pressure. But other officials expressed deep 
disappointment. They wondered how the U.S. could criticize Soviet in- 
tervention in Afghanistan, while undertaking a military operation 
against Iran. Moreover, they worried about apparent U.S. disregard for 
the aftershock of such action. According to one source, “We may not 
know all the factors that went into the decision. But based on what we 
read in the press, we can’t call it a rational act.” 

Despite these differences of opinion, Japanese leaders generally 
agreed the mission had two victims—Cyrus Vance and the hostages. In 
Tokyo, Vance appeared to be a policy outcast who opposed the oper- 
ation. When he resigned, senior officials worried over his replacement. 
In spite of his December blast, Vance had been highly regarded in 
Japan. Tokyo leaders often referred to him as a reserved gentleman 
who understood Japanese thinking. Evidently, they were worried that 
a less steady person might assume his position. The appointment of 
Senator Muskie eased their concern; Japanese officials felt Muskie and 
Vance were similar. And they apparently hoped the new secretary would 
have the clout to keep Iran policy on a more even keel. 

As for the hostages, Tokyo felt that the rescue attempt had com- 
plicated their return and lengthened their stay. Japan evidently as- 
sumed the mission drew the Americans even deeper into Iran’s political 
struggle by making them more visible symbols which rival groups were 
manipulating to maintain or gain power. Tokyo officials privately es- 
timated the hostages would be released once “they (had) served their 
purpose.” Aside from these negative developments, the Japanese saw 
one positive spin-off of the rescue operation—in their view, the mission 
acted as a safety valve releasing public emotion. They judged President 
Carter would be free from domestic pressure, and could therefore wait 
for the internal Iranian changes that would send the Americans home.*® 

After the rescue attempt Japanese officials placed the hostage issue 
on a policy back-burner, for new developments in the Middle East 
would preoccupy them and reinforce the belief that freedom for the 
Americans depended on Teheran. The outburst of the Iran-Iraq war in 
September redirected their attention to a new cluster of concerns. The 
possible loss of Iraqi oil supplies, air strikes against the IJPC, and the 
prospect of a prolonged conflict set off an intensive reexamination of 
Tokyo’s policy toward the Persian Gulf area. 
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While deciding on alternative petroleum sources and the fate of 
the petrochemical project, Japanese officials greeted new signs of hope 
on the hostage issue. Teheran’s announcement on November 2 of its 
conditions for release and subsequent American-Iranian negotiations 
caused Ohira’s successor, Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki, to express 
guarded optimism on an end to the crisis. With the return of the Amer- 
icans on January 21, 1981, Japan first tried to shore up ties to Iran by 
lifting the April boycott and signing new oil delivery agreements for 
1981.50 The Japanese also apparently moved to protect Iran by making 
development project loans to Iraq contingent on a ceasefire with ‘Teher- 
an.*t 

Although the Iran-Iraq war may momentarily hold Japanese atten- 
tion, the hostage crisis still lives on as a legacy with long-term implica- 
tions for Tokyo-Washington ties. In Japanese perspective, events be- 
tween November 1979 and January 1981 pinpointed the conflict with 
the U.S. over strategic insecurity, political instability, and energy re- 
sources in the Middle East. As a result, Tokyo officials welcomed free- 
dom for the Americans, but they also fear that the problems related to 
the release will remain diplomatic embers hot enough to reignite con- 
troversy and clashes with Washington in the future. 
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ASEAN, HANOI, AND THE 
KAMPUCHEAN CONFLICT: 
BETWEEN “KUANTAN” AND 
A “THIRD ALTERNATIVE” 


Justus M. van der Kroef 


On DECEMBER 13, 1980, Deputy Foreign Minister Han 
Nian Long of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) declared that his 
government no longer demanded that Vietnamese forces be completely 
withdrawn from Kampuchea before the Chinese would agree to parti- 
cipate in an international conference on Kampuchea’s future. Such a 
conference has been urged for some time by the members of the Assoct- 
ation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), and also was called for by 
a resolution on Kampuchea passed by the United Nations General As- 
sembly on October 22, 1980. Prior to Han Nian Long’s announcement, 
Beijing had steadfastly refused to take up the ASEAN proposal for such 
a conference until Vietnam pulled back its 200,000 troops in Kampu- 
chea, which are there to help keep in power the government of Heng 
Samrin, head of state of the “People’s Republic of Kampuchea” (PRK) 
proclaimed on January 7, 1979.1 
On October 27, 1980, during a banquet in Beijing for the visiting 
Thai premier Prem Tinsulanond, premier Zhao Ziyang reportedly re- 
iterated the PRC insistence that a complete Vietnamese withdrawal 
from Kampuchea was a prerequisite to any settlement of that country’s 
problems. In his own banquet address, however, Prem tried to accentu- 
ate the futility of a military solution, urging instead an arrangement 
providing for recognition of the interests of all parties, including the 


,,, 1On the founding of “Democratic Kampuchea,” see Justus M. van der Kroef, 
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Kampucheans.? Barely two weeks before Han Nian Long’s surprising 
announcement, PRC Foreign Minister Huang Hua again reiterated 
Beijing’s seemingly uncompromising position to the visiting Japanese 
Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ito. Huang told Ito that Hanoi would have 
to remove all its military forces from Kampuchea before a political set- 
tlement on the latter’s status could even be discussed on the basis of the 
UN General Assembly resolution of October 22, 1980. 

Whether or not there has indeed been a fundamental change in 
Beijing’s posture toward the Kampuchean question remains to be seen. 
It should be noted, however, that in other important respects the posi- 
tions of both ASEAN and the PRC on Kampuchea’s future already are 
congruent. According to Singapore premier Lee Kuan Yew, who visited 
Beijing two weeks after Prem, the Chinese are now even ready to accept 
a freely elected non-Comunist Kampuchean government chosen in UN- 
supervised elections after the Vietnamese have withdrawn.’ This posi- 
tion, it should be noted, also is in accord with the UN General Assem- 
bly’s Resolution on the Kampuchean question. Far more intractable, 
however, is likely to be the Vietnamese stand on the whole matter. 
“Irreversible” is how Hanoi officially and continually describes the 
ouster of the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot regime and its replacement by the 
Heng Samrin government. Vietnam has characterized the Thai-Chinese 
discussions and the ASEAN initiatives at the UN as “blatant interfer- 
ence in Kampuchea’s internal affairs” and as an attempt to “extermin- 
ate” Heng Samrin’s “People’s Republic.’”4 Yet, as will be indicated be- 
low, Hanoi has also on occasion conveyed an impression of flexibility 
and a readiness to discuss the Kampuchean question without precondi- 
tions. 

In attempting to clarify the complex diplomacy surrounding the 
Kampuchean question, it may be useful to suggest that ASEAN, in its 
initiatives at the United Nations and in its overtures toward such major 
powers as the PRC, moves between two policy benchmarks. "These two 
benchmarks, for convenience sake, may be designated as the “Kuantan 
principle” and the concept of a “Third Alternative.” 

The Kuantan principle was formulated in the March 26-28, 1980 
discussions between Indonesian President Suharto and Malaysian Pre- 
mier Dato Hussein Onn held in the town of Kuantan on Malaysia’s east 
coast. Suharto and Hussein Onn agreed at that time that a solution to 
the Indochina problem required: (1) that Vietnam be as free as possible 
from dependence on or influence by either the USSR or the PRC; and 
(2) that in regard to the fighting and contest for power in Kampuchea, 
a political rather than military solution should be sought, but one that 
specifically recognized Hanoi’s security interests in Kampuchea. The 


2 Radio Djakarta, October 29, 1980 (Foreign Broadcast Information Service re- 
ports, hereafter FBIS), October 30, 1980. 

3 The Asia Record, December. 1980, p. I. 

4 Radio Phnom Penh, October 29, Adso (FBIS, November 3, 1980). 
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latter point implied a recognition of some degree of Vietnamese in- 
fluence in Kampuchean affairs in return for Hanoi’s agreement to be 
more independent of Moscow and thus lessen Chinese apprehensions 
about Vietnamese policies toward neighboring states. 

But the Kuantan discussions also had a hidden agenda, the nature 
of which was suggested by the circumspect phraseology of the statement 
issued by Onn at the conclusion of his talk with Suharto. “We are con- 
cerned with the -possibility of the Indochina conflict, especially the 
Kampuchean problem being dragged on for too Jong,” the Malaysian 
prime minister said, because “it threatens the stability of the Southeast 
Asian region.” The stability that Onn and Suharto especially appear 
to have had in mind was that of Thailand, then not only in the throes 
of a recent cabinet change but also increasingly confronted by floods of 
Kampuchean refugees, and by bitter and sabre-rattling charges by Hanoi 
and the Heng Samrin government in Phnom Penh that the Thais were 
allowing the refugee camps and refugee assistance programs on or near 
Thai territory to be used by the anti-Vietnamese and anti-Heng Samrin 
guerilla forces of the underground ‘Democratic Kampuchea” govern- 
ment of President Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot. With the political con- 
fusion following the fall of premier Kriangsak Chamanand’s govern- 
ment only a month before the Kuantan talks, and the expectation that 
the new government of Prem Tinsulanond augured an intensifying and 
uncertain power struggle between the ‘Thai armed forces and the po- 
litical parties, ‘Thailand, in the perception of Onn and Suharto, ap- 
peared less able than ever to meet the chaos of conflict along its Kam- 
puchean border. In their Kuantan discussions, therefore, Onn and 
Suharto specifically linked recognition of Vietnamese security interests 
in Kampuchea to the need to ease the Vietnamese/Thailand confronta- 
tion. Presumably, by recognizing that Vietnam should have some voice 
in future Kampuchean affairs, and by accepting in some degree the “‘ir- 
reversibility” of the ouster of Pol Pot, Thailand would become less of 
a “frontline state” as Vietnamese suspicions and fears ebbed. 

In effect, the two ASEAN leaders thus seemed to be signalling a 
new quid pro quo to Hanoi. However, the advantages to ASEAN as 
well as the difficulty of persuading Vietnam to give up its close ties to 
the Soviets in favor of closer cooperation with ASEAN were particularly 
noted in the Malaysian press as the substance of the Kuantan discussions 
became known. In one Malaysian press analysis it was conceded that an 
ongoing military conflict in Kampuchea between Moscow-supported 
Vietnamese and Beijing-assisted Pol Pot guerilla forces eventually might 
“bleed Vietnam to death.” This could conceivably serve China’s inter- 
ests and perhaps even the Soviets’, “but not ASEAN’s.”” ASEAN, there- 
fore, would have to persuade China to stop its threats of new military 
action against Vietnam and, indeed, even to accept a Vietnamese se- 


6 Malaysian Digest (Kuala Lumpur), March 15, 1980, p. 3. 
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curity influence in Kampuchea, assuming Hanoi would henceforth be 
more neutral. Only then might Hanoi be interested in seeking an ac- 
commodation on the basis of the Kuantan principle and forego reliance 
on its Soviet protector.® 

As a formula for settling the Kampuchean conflict, the Kuantan 
principle, initially at least, seemed to have few takers. Considering the 
scope of its assumptions this was perhaps not surprising. In a brief visit 
to Djakarta, shortly after the Kuantan talks, Thai premier Prem ‘Tinsu- 
lanond, reportedly “in a very polite way” but still quite firmly, rejected 
the Kuantan principle, emphasizing to his Indonesian hosts that con- 
sidering ASEAN’s earlier and repeated sharp criticism of Vietnam’s 
intervention in Kampuchea’ and Hanoi’s refusal to withdraw its forces, 
the times seemed hardly appropriate to be making new overtures to 
Vietnam. He also noted that the Thai government was not about to 
collapse, and that it did not intend to provoke the Vietnamese by al- 
lowing Thai territory to be used for the benefit of Pol Pot’s guerillas.§ 
The mildest formulation used by Singapore Foreign Ministry officials 
with whom this writer spoke at the end of May 1980 to describe the 
Kuantan principle was that it had been “a bad mistake” that could 
“encourage” rather than restrain the Vietnamese in new expansionist 
ventures. 

As for Hanoi, it stuck to its old policy position that Kampuchean 
affairs were no one’s business but the Kampuchean’s, meaning the Viet- 
namese and their Kampuchean friends. In mid-May 1980, Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach went to Kuala Lumpur at the in- 
vitation of the Malaysian government to discuss the Kuantan principle, 
and lost no time in rejecting it. Thach said that the suggestion that it 
would be desirable for Vietnam to become more independent and be 
free of the influence of both the USSR and PRC was, in fact, insulting, 
since it implied that Vietnam was not now independent. Thach re- 
iterated that only the Kampucheans should decide their country’s fu- 
ture. ASEAN and UN demands that Vietnamese forces be withdrawn 
could not be considered by Hanoi, according to Thach, until what he 
called “the Chinese threat” to Indochina, and indeed to the rest of 
Southeast Asia, had been removed. For good measure, on his return 
journey from Malaysia, the Vietnamese foreign minister stopped over 
in Bangkok. To Thai officials Thach made no attempt to minimize 
Hanoi’s differences with the Prem Tinsulanond government, noting 
that “We know that the cause of the instability lies within the Kampu- 
chean situation itself.” Thach again emphasized that Vietnamese troops 
would stay in Kampuchea until the “threat from China is over.’”’® 


8 Thaung Myine in The Sarawak Tribune (Kuching), April 12, 1980. 

TOn this ASEAN criticism and earlier ASEAN attitudes toward Hanoi, see 
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Considerations,” Asian Profile, April 1980, pp. 181-196. 
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Considering this barrage of criticism one might suppose that the 
Kuantan principle was now dead and buried. Indeed, in subsequent 
weeks, Hanoi and ASEAN appeared to be accentuating their confronta- 
tion over Kampuchea. Meanwhile, differences within ASEAN itself over 
the best policy to adopt toward Hanoi were perceived in ASEAN circles 
as having encouraged the Vietnamese adherence to an uncompromising 
position: “ASEAN Must Sing A Single Song,” as one Thai daily edi- 
torialized.1° Moreover, shortly thereafter Vietnam and the ASEAN coun- 
try that had figured prominently in the Kuantan principle—i.e., Thai- 
land—were to give each other further cause to maintain hardline and 
antagonistic policies. 

On June 17, 1980, thousands of Kampuchean refugees at the Sakaeo 
refugee camp in Thailand began preparing to move across the border, 
presumably in order to place themselves under the leadership of the 
underground government led by Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot. Additional 
hundreds were expected to follow from the Khao-I-Dang refugee camp, 
which, like Sakaeo, was reportedly dominated by Pol Pot followers. ‘The 
policies of the Thai government in what Bangkok officials described as 
a “voluntary repatriation” program of the refugees 1s controversial, as 
is the role of the representative in Bangkok of the UN High Commis- 
sion for Refugees (UNHCR). The latter had been assisting the ‘Thais 
in coping with the flood of some 600,000 Kampuchean refugees—about 
150,000 of them in camps inside Thailand and the rest precariously 
settled near the Thai-Kampuchean border. Just before the refugee re- 
patriation program was announced, the UNHCR office in Bangkok 
asked the Thai authorities to postpone it. Whether this request was 
made because of the sharp protests of the Heng Samrin government in 
Phnom Penh or for unspecified “technical reasons” is not clear. To the 
Vietnamese and the Heng Samrin government, in any case, it appeared 
that Bangkok was pushing new recruits into Pol Pot’s guerrilla army 
through its repatriation program.!! Indeed, by June 23, 1980, when 
some 2000 Vietnamese troops, supported by artillery fire, crossed into 
‘Thailand, occupied a number of Thai border villages, and engaged in 
brief if heavy fighting with Thai forces before withdrawing, more than 
5,400 Kampucheans, mostly from the Sakaeo camp, reportedly had 
crossed the border into the Tap Prich area of Kampuchea, which is 
largely controlled by Pol Pot’s forces.12 

If the brief Vietnamese invasion had been intended to lend weight 
to Phnom Penh’s objections to the Thai repatriation program, its re- 
sults were dubious. Although Vietnamese Foreign Minister Thach 
warned. ‘Thailand again on June 26, 1980 that if it did not stop the re- 
patriation of Kampuchean refugees, Vietnamese forces would; never- 
theless, on July 14, 1980, the Thai government announced that as soon 
as fighting in the border areas ceased, “voluntary repatriation” would 


10 Matichon (Bangkok), May 21, 1980 (FBIS, May 21, 1980). 
11 The Asia Record, July 1980, p. 15. j 4 l 
12 The Straits Times (Singapore), June 24, 1980. 
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be resumed. And since then, “in a low key manner,” and despite a gen- 
eral reluctance on the part of refugees to repatriate, hundreds of Kam- 
pucheans reportedly have been returned.1® Moreover, the Vietnamese 
invasion into Thailand had taken place virtually on the eve of the 
thirteenth ASEAN Foreign Ministers meeting in Kuala Lumpur on 
June 25, thus guaranteeing that ASEAN again would have to reiterate 
a hard and uncompromising official position toward Vietnam. In a joint 
statement the ministers denounced the Vietnamese invasion as an “ir- 
responsible and dangerous act” and a “grave and direct threat” to Thai- 
land and Southeast Asia to which ASEAN would respond with “firm 
support and solidarity” with Thailand. 

The Ministers’ lengthy joint communique issued at the end of their 
conference on June 26 seemed far removed from the accommodating 
spirit of the Kuantan principle, inter alia, (1) affirming continued recog- 
nition of the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot “Democratic Kampuchea” regime; 
(2) demanding “total withdrawal” of Vietnamese forces from and recog- 
nition of the right to exercise self-determination by Kampuchea; (3) 
declaring that “an independent, neutral and non-aligned Kampuchea, 
free from foreign interference” would be in the best interests of all; and 
(4) urging Vietnam to cooperate with ASEAN in finding a political so- 
lution to the Kampuchean problem, and expressing regret at the “lack 
of positive response” from Vietnam to the earlier “calls by ASEAN and 
the international community” for such a political solution to the Kam- 
puchean crisis. There was no intimation of a recognition of Vietnam’s 
security interests in Kampuchea—the keystone of the Kuantan prin- 
ciple—or indications of an ASEAN willingness to work out a quid pro 
quo in terms of a lessened Vietnamese dependence on the USSR and 
lessened pressure on Thailand. On the contrary, at a June 26, 1980 
Kuala Lumpur press conference, the ASEAN foreign ministers, public- 
ly at least, appeared to regret some of their own past efforts in seeking a 
rapprochement with Hanoi. Indonesia’s Foreign Minister Mochtar Ku- 
sumaatmadja said at this press conference that in an attempt to find a 
political solution to the Kampuchean crisis “some ASEAN countries” 
had initiated “a dialogue” with Hanoi, but the “Vietnamese aggression 
against Thailand” had proved that the attempt clearly had been use- 
less, Singapore’s Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs accused 
Vietnam of having used the dialogues between some ASEAN countries 
and Hanoi as a means of splitting ASEAN. The ministers agreed at the 
same press conference “that a future dialogue with Vietnam” on the 
Kampuchean question now “could only come about at the initiative of 
Hanoi.” 4 

Yet the official hardline language of the Kuala Lumpur conference 
masked different nuances of policy emphasis and even doubt among 
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members of the ASEAN delegations. Malaysia’s premier Onn, for ex- 
ample, declared at the conference that Malaysia, for one, “will continue 
to have dialogues with Vietnam,” because this was important “in find- 
ing a’solution to the Kampuchean problem.” Indonesian Foreign Min- 
ister Mochtar Kusumaatmadja remarked on his return to Djakarta that 
opening a dialogue with Vietnam would be difficult in view of the 
“latest developments,” but he felt “confident” that “such a dialogue 
should be sought” as a step in finding a solution to the Kampuchean 
problem. Other ASEAN conference delegates reportedly expressed con- 
siderable reluctance in now having “to go along with Thailand” be- 
cause of the Vietnamese invasion, and emphasized that “only by ac- 
cepting Heng Samrin can we hope to build the Khmers back into being 
a buffer state. Our recognition of Pol Pot is purely temporary.” As for 
Hanoi, the Vietnamese Communist party daily blamed ‘Thailand for 
“misunderstandings” and violations of Kampuchean territory that 
caused the June 23 fighting, and said that ASEAN’s June 26 communi- 
que had “ignored the real situation on the Kampuchean-Thai frontier.” 
Though emphasizing that “the situation in Kampuchea is irreversible,” 
the paper did add also that the government of Vietnam continued to 
remain “hopeful” that “peaceful and friendly relations” could be estab- 
lished with ASEAN.% 

Whether the Vietnamese understood that their foray into Thailand 
had driven even dialogue-prone ASEAN members like Malaysia and 
Indonesia into officially adopting a harder stance that could only be 
disadvantageous to Hanoi in the long run, or whether the Vietnamese 
believed that their Thai invasion had had a salutary effect in making 
Thailand more amenable to a settlement of the Kampuchean refugee 
and border problems, thus giving them perhaps more leverage on 
ASEAN generally, is not clear. Hanoi may well have realized too that the 
Kuantan principle, by implicitly recognizing Vietnamese security inter- 
ests in Kampuchea, was at least to that extent congruent with Vietnam- 
ese insistence that the situation in Kampuchea was “irreversible,” mean- 
ing that any future government in Phnom Penh would have to be ac- 
ceptable to Hanoi. The danger of precluding or jeopardizing a further 
“dialogue” between ASEAN and Hanoi when a departure point toward 
compromise seemed to exist, plus the circumstance that as a result of 
their Kuantan meeting, at least two ASEAN states, Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia, appeared to have signalled a willingness to keep on searching 
for a Kampuchean solution, may also have given the Vietnamese pause. 

In any case, Hanoi now began taking new initiatives, convening in 
Vientiane on July 17, 1980 a conference of the foreign ministers of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People’s Democratic Republic, 
and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. On July 18 the conference, 
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in a comprehensive document, formally offered in the name of the Kam- 
puchean government a four-point proposal to ease Thai-Kampuchean 
border tensions. It was significant that the four points were preceded by 
a paragraph reiterating an offer by Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea 
(first announced on January 5, 1980 at a Phnom Penh conference of for- 
eign ministers of the Indochina states) to sign nonaggression treaties 
with Thailand and other Southeast Asian countries. At the time the 
ASEAN countries had rejected or ignored the nonaggression treaty offer, 
and, in the event, they were to do so again now. 

One should also note, however, that in the July 18, 1980 Vientiane 
conference document—intentionally or not is difficult to say—there ap- 
pears to be an echo of the Kuantan principle. Reference is made in this 
conference document to “the development of the situation in the re- 
gion,” which is said to prove the necessity for “the understanding of 
and respect for each other’s legitimate interests” between ASEAN and 
the Indochina states.46 The Kuantan principle, it may be recalled, pro- 
vides a formulation for that mutual “understanding.” Kuantan offers 
Hanoi what it deeply desires in its ASEAN relations, namely, ASEAN 
recognition of Vietnamese security interests and therefore a de facto 
compliant government in Kampuchea. In return for this Hanoi is to be 
less dependent on Moscow, thus pacifying Beijing and diminishing the 
risk of intensifying Sino-Soviet conflict and intervention in the region. 
To bring about such a diminished Sino-Soviet intervention has long 
been one of ASEAN’s major ambitions, in keeping with its well-known 
and often-announced policy aim to make of the whole of Southeast Asia 
a “zone of peace, freedom and neutrality,” free from big power interfer- 
ence. 

The July 18, 1980 four-point proposal of the. Vientiane conference 
called for (1) establishing a “demilitarized” zone in the border areas 
between the two countries, supervised by a joint commission; (2) Thai- 
Kampuchean cooperation to solve the refugee problem, including the 
disarming of those refugees “belonging to the Pol Pot clique” and who 
would not be allowed to return to Kampuchea; (3) implementation of 
international humanitarian aid programs for the refugees, but with the 
proviso that such aid “must be distributed on Kampuchean territory” 
and not in Thailand; and (4) direct or indirect Thai-Kampuchean nego- 
tiations on remaining “relevant questions” between the two countries, 
with subsequent confirmation “by an international conference or by 
some form of international guarantee” of “mutually agreed upon” Thai- 
Kampuchean decisions.17 

There were other points in this July 18, 1980 Vientiane conference 
document—e.g., a sharp condemnation of Thailand for permitting 
“Thai bandit groups” to intrude into Laos, and an expected denunci- 
ation of “reactionary Beijing rulers” for intensifying their hostility 
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against Vietnam. But in retrospect the four-point July 18 proposal is 
likely to be evaluated primarily in light of the broader, on-going 
ASEAN-Hanoi “dialogue.” So considered, it is noteworthy that the July 
18 proposal focuses particular attention on the ‘Thai-Kampuchean bor- 
der problem, and on the problem of Thailand's security, and not on 
the question of the legitimacy of Vietnam’s presence in Kampuchea— 
ASEAN’s persistent concern. Moreover, the July 18 proposal, by calling 
for a joint Thai-Kampuchean commission to supervise the refugee prob- 
lem, and for further Thai-Kampuchean discussions on “relevant ques- 
tions,” in effect would compel the Thai government to extend recogni- 
tion to the Vietnamese-backed government of Heng Samrin.1§ Previous 
official Thai and ASEAN pronouncements on the Kampuchean ques- 
tion, in contrast, have stressed the illegitimacy of the Vietnamese pres- 
ence in Kampuchea and continued official recognition of the ‘‘Democra- 
tic Kampuchea” government of Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot. 

In a response simultaneously designed to deal with the danger of 
the Kampuchean refugee and border problem and at the same time to 
underscore the question of Vietnam’s presence in Kampuchea, the 
ASEAN standing (i.e., executive) committee, after a three-day confer- 
ence of senior ASEAN officials in Manila, formally reacted on August 1] 
to the July 18 Vientiane proposals, ‘This reply criticized the proposal to 
establish a “demilitarized” Thai-Kampuchean border zone for two rea- 
sons, First, this type of demilitarized zone was deemed inappropriate be- 
cause it would suggest that Thailand and Kampuchea were at war, 
which was not the case. “The war is within Kampuchea,” as Philippine 
Deputy Foreign Minister José Ingles put it (as we shall see, another kind 
of “demilitarized” zone ASEAN found acceptable). Second, ASEAN ex- 
pressed itself as opposed to “all maneuvres to divert attention from the 
fundamental issue”—i.e., the Vietnamese military presence in Kampu- 
chea, already and repeatedly condemned in previous ASEAN pro- 
nouncements. The July 18 Vientiane proposal, according to ASEAN 
sources, attempted to shift the locus of the Kampuchean problem from 
Kampuchea to Thailand as a means of forcing Thailand and ASEAN 
to think more about their own security and less about the legitimacy of 
Hanoi’s policies toward its Indochinese neighbors.}® 

By adopting this posture toward the July 18 Vientiane proposals, 
it need hardly be pointed out, ASEAN seemed to be putting further dis- 
tance between itself and the Kuantan principle that had made room for 
Vietnam's presumably legitimate security interests in Kampuchea. But 
ASEAN could not be accused of ignoring the “reality” of the refugee 
problem, for in its August 1, 1980 reply to Hanoi, ASEAN also made a 
counterproposal: instead of a Thai-Kampuchean supervised demilitar- 
ized zone along the Thai-Kampuchean border, ASEAN suggested a 
United Nations-supervised demilitarized peace zone not on the border 
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but inside Kampuchea, and the posting of a UN team of observers in- 
side the Thai frontier. Again, this ASEAN proposal had the effect of 
refocussing the fundamental issue between itself and Vietnam primarily 
on Kampuchea and its problems, not just on the security of Thailand 
and its Kampuchean frontier. It also eliminated the necessity of Thai- 
land having to deal directly with the Heng Samrin government. Not 
surprisingly, Vietnam’s Foreign Minister Thach lost no time in reject- 
ing the August 1 ASEAN counterproposals, which, he said, “are aimed 
at covering up the infiltration into Cambodia of Cambodian reaction- 
ary troops from Thailand.”?0 

Thach spoke a day after UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
had arrived in Hanoi for discussions on establishing a possible demil- 
itarized zone. Waldheim, in so doing, appears to have acted primarily 
on his own initiative. When shortly thereafter Waldheim flew to Bang- 
kok he found Thai officials as little appreciative of his efforts and as 
little inclined to compromise as their Vietnamese counterparts (“What 
A Waste Of. Time,” The Bangkok Post on August 6, 1980, editorially 
summarized Waldheim’s journey). Waldheim’s apparent attempts to 
persuade Thai and other ASEAN circles to give favorable consideration 
to the July 18 Vientiane proposal even earned him a public rebuke by 
Singapore’s Deputy Premier for Foreign Affairs S. Rajaratnam, who 
charged Waldheim with having failed to discuss with Hanoi the UN 
General Assembly's own November 14, 1979 resolution calling inter 
alia for the total withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea.?4 

From Hanoi and Phnom Penh in the days following came a bar- 
rage of criticism attacking ASEAN’s August 1 counterproposal and its 
rejection of the July 18 Vientiane plan for a demalitarized zone. Bang- 
kok was accused, among other things, of being an accomplice of ‘“Wash- 
ington and Beijing” in their alleged scheme to “destroy the Indochinese 
countries,” of aiding the Pol Pot “traitorous groups in the pay of the 
Beijing clique,” and of having “slandered Vietnam.’’? Interspersed 
with such allegations, however, also were more soberly phrased Viet- 
namese observations designed to bring Thailand to the bargaining table 
with Heng Samrin’s government—e.g., Hanoi’s assertion that states 
need not have diplomatic relations in order to negotiate with each other 
since the U.S. and Vietnam “still do not recognize each other today,” 
and they “have nevertheless held talks.” 

On August 7, 1980, Philippine Foreign Minister Carlos Romulo, 
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referring to a recent suggestion by UN Secretary Kurt Waldheim that 
ASEAN and Vietnam should take up a new dialogue, announced that 
a meeting of the ASEAN standing committee soon would be convened 
to consider prospects for such a dialogue.# The discussions among 
senior ASEAN officials in subsequent weeks came to focus increasingly, 
however, on the formulation of a new proposal on the Kampuchean 
question at the forthcoming session of the UN General Assembly. By 
mid-September, the ASEAN group had completed a draft resolution 
looking for a “comprehensive” solution to the Kampuchean conflict 
that was winning wide support, and Vietnam was now clearly thrown 
on the defensive. 

On September 25, 1980, nearly a month before the ASEAN resolu- 
tion actually was to come to a vote in the UN General Assembly, Hanoi 
and Phnom Penh sharply rejected the notion of a future international 
conference on Kampuchea which would include all belligerent parties.?® 
Such a conference, under UN auspices, was an idea then being floated 
by ASEAN delegations at the UN as a part of ASEAN’s resolution to 
be offered at the General Assembly. And on October I, 1980, Viet- 
namese Foreign Minister Thach met with his Thai opposite number, 
Sitti Savetsila, at the UN in New York in an apparent attempt to fore- 
stall a new UN General Assembly condemnation of the Vietnamese 
presence in Kampuchea and yet another seating of the Khieu Sampan- 
Pol Pot regime in the UN—similar to the UN action in 1979. In his 
talks with Sitti Savetsila, Thach made an offer to the effect that Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea would “discuss and decide together” the with- 
drawal of “some Vietnamese armed forces from Kampuchea.” But 
Thach reaffirmed that the Vietnamese military were in Kampuchea at 
the request of the Heng Samrin government and in order to counter 
“the Chinese threat” to Kampuchea and Vietnam. Hence, total with- 
drawal could only take place if the Heng Samrin regime requested it, 
and if the Chinese threat “is removed.” Thach also reiterated the need 
to establish a demilitarized zone along the Thai-Kampuchean border. 
But he omitted reference this time to a joint Thai-Kampuchean super- 
visory commission, as provided for by the July 18 Vientiane four-point 
proposal. To that extent he sidestepped the question of Thai unwilling- 
ness to recognize the Heng Samrin regime. Even so, Thach added that 
all “hostile acts” would cease, and that the “Pol Pot remnants and the 
other Khmer reactionary forces” would be stopped, presumably by the 
Thai government, from using “their sanctuaries in Thailand.” The 
“Pol Pot remnants and other reactionary forces” also would be denied 
food, and weapons, and would be disarmed and moved to “specific 
camps” (all this presumably also to be done by the Thais), while other 
refugee camps would be moved away from the border.26 


24 The Straits Times, August 8, 1980. 

25 SPK despatch, Phnom Penh, September 25, 1980, and Agence France Presse 
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On the Thais and on the rest of ASEAN, the point of “this im- 
portant peace initiative,” as Thach had called it, was apparently lost, a 
Thai Foreign Ministry spokesman calling it “a ploy to pull Thailand 
into the Kampuchean conflict.” A member of the Thai military Su- 
preme Command, Lt. Gen. Som Kattaphan, said somewhat disingenu- 
ously that (1) Thailand could not disarm the armed border guerrillas 
of Pol Pot and move them to other camps, “because the camps were 
built only to house civilians,” and (2) that Hanoi’s claim that its forces 
in Kampuchea were there by the latter’s invitation was wholly unac- 
ceptable, because “What if the Pol Pot government requested the Chi- 
nese to go into Kampuchea?’’*? 

The Thai disappointment over Thach’s October 1, 1980 “peace 
initiative” may have been the greater because five days before, at the 
plenary session of the UN’s General Assembly, the Vietnamese foreign 
minister in a lengthy address, though castigating “the noisy campaign 
conducted by international reactionary and imperialist forces” against 
Vietnam and on behalf of the “genocidal Pol Pot regime,” nevertheless 
expressed willingness to open “immediate discussions” with the ASEAN 
countries (not just Thailand) on the peace and stability of Southeast 
Asia, specifically on the basis of the Kuantan principle, the June 26, 
1980 Kuala Lumpur statement of the ASEAN foreign ministers, and 
the July 18, 1980 Vientiane proposals of the Indochina bloc foreign 
ministers.?8 

This was as open ended an approach to the solution of ASEAN- 
Hanoi differences as anyone thus far had suggested. So considered, and 
while Thach still kept reaffirming the desirability of setting up a 
Thai-Kampuchean demilitarized zone, Thach’s October 1 “peace ini- 
tiative,” which the Thais found so displeasing, may therefore well have 
been a first Vietnamese gambit in an anticipated long process of dis- 
cussions that eventually, and out of necessity, could have included the 
Kampuchean question as well. On the other hand, if Hanoi had in fact 
so few reservations about opening talks with ASEAN on any basis what- 
ever, its persistent and adamant rejection of the ASEAN idea of an 
“international conference” on the Kampuchean issue to be held under 
UN auspices raises questions about the bona fides of Hanoi’s offer. In 
ASEAN circles to find Thach offering discussions with ASEAN on the 
future stability of Southeast Asia, and at about the same time to have 
Hun Sen, Foreign Minister of the Kampuchean “People’s Republic,” 
declare that “there is no ‘Kampuchean problem’ as our enemies have 
claimed, there therefore can be no conference,”2® only deepened the 
skepticism. As we shall see, however, there may have been and still are 
good reasons on the part of Vietnam and its Indochinese allies to dis- 
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trust too broad an “internationalization” of the process of finding a 
solution to the Kampuchean problem. 

In any case, well before the overwhelming October 22, 1980 UN 
General Assembly vote in favor of the ASEAN resolution (97 for, 23 
against, 22 abstentions), the possibility of a Hanoi-ASEAN rapproche- 
ment seemed to have receded further than ever. Under the circum- 
stances, by pressing for and winning a UN endorsement for their posi- 
tion, ASEAN members knew they were administering a political drub- 
bing to Vietnam. On October 13, 1980, the UN General Assembly, with 
a slightly larger plurality than the year before (74 for, 35 against, and 
32 abstentions, as compared to 71 for, 35 against, and 32 abstentions in 
1979) already had reaffirmed the right of the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot 
regime to Kampuchea’s seat in the Assembly. The subsequent October 
22 resolution approved by the Assembly endorsed the ASEAN proposal 
to convene an “international conference,” composed of “‘all parties” to 
the Kampuchean conflict. The agenda of the proposed “international 
conference,” according to the resolution, consisted of six points: (1) the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Kampuchea, with UN verifica- 
tion; (2) the UN to maintain order and human rights in Kampuchea 
during the troop withdrawal; (3) the holding of free elections in Kam- 
puchea under UN supervision; (4) a prohibition against the introduc- 
tion of any foreign forces into Kampuchea; (5) guarantees that an “in- 
dependent and sovereign Kampuchea will not be a threat to any of its 
neighbors”; and (6) guarantees respecting the “sovereignty, indepen- 
dence, territorial integrity, and neutrality of Kampuchea.” ASEAN had 
promised in the context of this resolution that with the return of peace 
to Southeast Asia it would “actively support programs for the recon- 
struction and economic development of Kampuchea, Laos and. Viet- 
nam.” 

But neither this promise, nor private assurances by the Indonesian 
and Malaysian UN delegates to Hanoi’s representatives that they were 
eager despite the UN vote to continue bilateral discussions with Viet- 
nam in order to resolve the Kampuchean issue, softened Hanoi’s posi- 
tion. From the capitals of the Indochina bloc nations came sharp rejec- 
tions of the “absurd” UN vote, along with a Phnom Penh avowal that 
because of the “collusion between Beijing, Washington and Bangkok” 
the presence of Vietnamese forces in Kampuchea was now “more neces- 
sary than ever.”89 Accentuating the Vietnamese and Soviet embarrass- 
ment over the UN voting probably was concern that ASEAN members 
now seemed even more eager to wage a diplomatic offensive for the 
holding of an international conference on Kampuchea. It was not only 
the idea of such an international conference per se that presented prob- 
lems for Hanoi and its allies, but more particularly, the explicit agenda 
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commitment of such a conference to a process of free elections in Kam- 
puchea, leading presumably to an “independent and sovereign” state. 
This raised to new prominence the question of a possible “third alter- 
native” form of Kampuchean government—i.e., neither Heng Samrin’s 
nor Khieu Sampan’s—that might emerge from such elections. It also 
put the spotlight on likely candidates to head an alternative regime. — 

Before considering some “third alternative” personalities and their 
likely acceptance, ASEAN’s efforts to win broader support for the hold- 
ing of an international conference that would deal with “free” Kam- 
puchean elections and the government they would produce shall be 
noted. Initially, these efforts were focussed on the PRC and were made 
by Thai premier Prem Tinsulanond and Singapore premier Lee Kuan 
Yew who visited Beijing on October 26 and November 8, 1980. Prem, 
by emphasizing the need for a political solution in Kampuchea and for 
acknowledging the “realities” and “legitimate interests of all con- 
cerned,” thus managed to produce an echo of the Kuantan principle. 
‘Though his Chinese hosts reportedly took the position that their con- 
tinued assistance to the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot regime was necessary at 
present in order to keep the Vietnamese and their Soviet supporters off 
balance in Kampuchea, the Thai premier also reported that Beijing 
had agreed “in principle” with the need for a new leadership in Kam- 
puchea and for elections to that end.3! Premier Lee Kuan Yew repor- 
tedly got the Chinese to agree to the holding of an international con- 
ference on Kampuchea, but he was unsuccessful in inducing the Chi- 
nese to agree to cease their political and military aid to the Khieu 
Sampan-Po] Pot regime any time soon. Still there had been movement 
in the Chinese position and a willingness to compromise. We have al- 
ready noted the mid-December 1980 announcement by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Han Nian Long that China no longer insisted on a complete 
withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea before participating 
in an international conference on the Kampuchean question. As will be 
indicated presently, Beijing also appears to be giving serious consider- 
ation to at least one “third alternative” personality, former premier Son 
Sann, provided his relationship to the Khieu Sampan government can 
be satisfactorily worked out. 

The PRC, therefore, may be less of a problem for ASEAN in its 
efforts to win support for an international conference on Kampuchea 
than Vietnam, its Soviet backer, and its Indochinese allies, Shortly after 
his return from China, Thai premier Prem suggested a new interim 
“peace plan” to Phnom Penh, providing for a pullback of Vietnamese 
forces from the Thai-Kampuchean frontier to the eastern bank of the 
Mekong River and thus still allowing a partial Vietnamese presence in 
Kampuchea, but the Heng Samrin government news agency rejected the 
plan as “gross interference” in Kampuchea’s internal affairs. Even the 
idea of a smaller-sized international conference on Kampuchea, floated 
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in ASEAN circles in early December 1980 and designed to meet Hanoi’s 
earlier adamant opposition to any “internationalization” of the Kam- 
puchean question, was characterized by Phnom Penh as another ASEAN 
“trick” to “obstruct the peace and stability” of Kampuchea.*? 

ASEAN exasperation with Hanoi’s attitude was expressed in the 
leading Singapore daily, which editorialized that “The Vietnamese 
must realise that ultimately what may prevent them from achieving 
their objectives in Indochina is not ASEAN diplomacy but Chinese 
guns,”33 Whether the Chinese at any time in the near future would be 
inclined to repeat their brief “punitive” invasion of Vietnam of Feb- 
ruary 1979 may be doubtful. Still, it is well to appreciate Hanoi’s po- 
sition that any broad international consideration of the Kampuchean 
question, as insisted upon by ASEAN and upheld by a UN resolution, 
could only give in some way renewed legitimacy to the Khieu Sampan- 
Pol Pot government. In Hanoi’s calculations, this must necessarily mean 
a diminution of the de facto power which Vietnam already is exercising 
with Moscow’s support in both Laos and Kampuchea. What advantage, 
then, could Vietnam derive from an international conference on “free 
elections” in Kampuchea? 

One answer, conceivably, would be peace in Kampuchea, a re- 
moval of the potential Chinese threat to Hanoi, greater opportunity for 
Vietnam to concentrate on badly needed domestic economic develop- 
ment, this time aided by enlarged foreign assistance from various friend- 
lier quarters in the world community, and, concurrently, a lessened de- 
pendence on the USSR. On the other hand, the obvious disadvantage to 
Hanoi might be the establishment of a regimé in Kampuchea, presum- 
ably through UN-supervised free elections, that reflected Kampuchean 
nationalist aspirations and would probably be less compliant to Hanoi’s 
wishes. Even a scaled-down international conference on the Kampuchean 
question would also and, inevitably, run against the Soviets’ interests. 
In short, even a partial Vietnamese move in the direction of ASEAN’s 
{and the UN’s) internationalization approach, joined to free Kampu- 
chean elections, would involve a policy volte face on the part of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party leadership, and probably a Soviet at- 
tempt to prevent it. 

As 1980 turned into 1981 there appeared to be an increased aware- 
ness in ASEAN circles that Hanoi failed to see any advantage in an 
international approach to the holding of free elections in Kampuchea 
in compliance with the UN resolution. Hence, in informal ASEAN 
discussions, the Kuantan principle’s central concept—~i.e., recognition 
of Hanoi’s legitimate security interests in Kampuchea as an inducement 
to the Vietnamese to accept an international approach—was reconsid- 
ered. This in turn focussed attention again on the character of an ac- 
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ceptable “third alternative” government that, in the language of the 
UN resolution, “would not be a threat to any of its neighbors.” Would 
a “not be a threat” type of regime, and peace and increased develop- 
ment opportunities, be an acceptable alternative to a wholly compliant 
Heng Samrin government, ongoing civil war in Kampuchea, a possibly 
long-term “bleeding white” of Vietnam, and continued heavy depen- 
dence on the USSR? In some ASEAN quarters, at the beginning of 
1981, it seemed that in answering this question the scales for Hanoi 
might be tipped in the former direction if a “third alternative” govern- 
ment would have a lively awareness of Hanoi’s security interests in 
Kampuchea. 

But could this kind of alternative government for Kampuchea like- 
ly be found? The indications thus far have not been encouraging. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, former Cambodian head of state, now in exile in 
Pyongyang, is believed to have retained great popularity among the 
Cambodian masses, and in the course of 1979-1980 was often mentioned 
as a possible “third alternative.”*4 Sihanouk had disavowed any poli- 
tical or military role for himself, however, and also had rejected any 
cooperation with the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot government, though 
spokesmen for the latter openly, and Beijing quietly, have indicated 
they would welcome such cooperation. Similarly Sihanouk has ide- 
nounced the Heng Samrin regime for “high treason” and the Vietnam- 
ese in Kampuchea for their “colonialist policy,” while Phnom Penh 
and Hanoi in turn castigate Sihanouk as a stooge of Beijing. Among 
a spate of other would-be “third alternative’ Kampuchean organiza- 
tions, all with proselytizers among the human flotsam of the corruption- 
and racketeer-ridden Kampuchean refugee camps in Thailand and set- 
tlements along the Thai-Kampuchean border, the most prominent has 
become the Khmer People’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF), led 
by the earlier named former premier Son Sann and his chief military 
commander Dien Del. On July 24, 1980, a daring KPNLF raid on Prey 
Sar prison near Phnom Penh brought freedom to some 180 leading po- 
litical prisoners, and in the following months, according to Thai sources, 
various smaller anti-Vietnam and anti-Pol Pot groups inside Kampuchea 
and along the Thai border began flocking to Son Sann’s banner.%6 

The KPNLF claims to be developing an underground resistance 
network inside Kampuchea, but although Son Sann has found sympa- 
thy among Kampuchean refugees abroad, he has no formal political 
backing from any government, including ASEAN countries. During Son 
Sann’s repeated journeys to Beijing, the most recent in early January, 
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1981, the Chinese appear to have expressed appreciation for his efforts 
but thus far have failed to convince him to join the Khieu Sampan-Pol 
Pot forces in a united resistance movement.3? The KPNLF has insisted 
up to this point on exclusive recognition as a “third alternative” gov- 
ernment for Kampuchea. This the Chinese have not been willing to 
accept, although they appear to be searching for a formula by which 
the KPNLF can be brought into cooperation with Khieu Sampan. 
Meanwhile, in an obvious attempt to win support among potential 
“third alternative” leaders, spokesmen for the underground “Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea” government of Khieu Sampan have disavowed 
Marxist-Leninist policies, and even extended an invitation to Sihanouk 
or Son Sann to lead them. “Communism is dead,” Khieu Sampan re- 
portedly said in a remarkable press interview with foreign journalists 
held in his Phum Phnom camp in northwest Kampuchea in August 
1980, adding that “to reject Communism once and for all is undoubted- 
ly the best way of uniting all Kampucheans in the anti-Vietnamese cru- 
sade as part of a national front.”38 Khieu Sampan’s foreign minister, 
Ieng Sary, at the close of November 1980, declared during a visit to 
Djakarta that “We are prepared to hand over power to anybody capa- 
ble of driving the Vietnamese out of Kampuchea,” and he indicated 
that particularly Sihanouk and Son Sann would be welcomed in this 
connection.3? But by themselves they are scarcely likely to bring the 
Vietnamese to abandon the Heng Samrin regime; morover, the extent 
to which they have prompted Sihanouk or Son Sann into considering 
joining Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot in a united front in the future is 
not certain. For Sihanouk and Son Sann to maintain credibility among 
their followers, however, it is necessary for both to keep some distance 
from Sampan and Pot, even within a de facto united front structure. 
By the beginning of 1981, and notwithstanding all of ASEAN’s 
international pressures and diplomacy, the Vietnamese and their Soviet 
supporters seemed more determined than ever to preserve the status quo 
mm Kampuchea. International attitudes appeared to be shifting in 
Hanoi’s favor. India already on July 7, 1980 had recognized the Heng 
Samrin government, and Australia formally announced on October 23, 
1980 that it was withdrawing recognition of what it called the “loath- 
some” Khieu Sampan regime, thus following Britain’s lead, though 
neither Canberra nor London intended their action to be an endorse- 
ment of the Heng Samrin government. The lopsided UN General As- 
sembly votes on October 13 and 22, 1980, favoring the Khieu Sampan 
government and calling for an international conference to settle the 
Kampuchean question, probably in some measure reflected outrage over 
the continuing Soviet military presence in Afghanistan, and the skillful 
linking by ASEAN and particularly Singapore’s diplomats of the Kam- 
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puchean and Afghan questions as instances of intolerable interventions 
by an outside power in the domestic affairs of a UN member nation.*¢ 
Many consider it doubtful, however, that ASEAN would succeed. for a 
third time, i.e., in 1981, to keep “Democratic Kampuchea’s” seat in the 
UN General Assembly. 

By continuing adamantly to refuse to recognize UN votes, ASEAN 
pressures, or any call for an international Kampuchean conference, 
Hanoi, supported by the USSR, may well feel increasingly confident 
that its neighbors in Southeast Asia and indeed in the world eventually 
will have no other alternative but to accept the fait accompli of a Hanoi- 
dominated, Soviet-aided, Indochina “unity bloc.” | 

Yet the SRV has continued to remain sensitive to the stiffening 
attitude of its ASEAN neighbors. On January 28, 1981, after a two-day 
conference in Ho Chi Minh City, the foreign ministers of Laos, Kam- 
puchea, and the SRV issued yet another appeal to the ASEAN coun- 
tries to hold a “regional conference” between the two groups in order 
to discuss “problems of mutual concern according to the principle of 
nonimposition of the will of one group on the other, and im the in- 
terests of peace, stability, friendship and cooperation in Southeast 
Asia.’’41 This seemed to be in the main a repetition of SRV Foreign 
Minister Thach’s suggestion of September 25, 1980 before the UN 
General Assembly that the Assembly, in its October 22, 1980 endorse- 
ment of the ASEAN resolution, had in effect already rejected. But the 
offer Hanoi and its Indochinese allies made to ASEAN at the January 28 
conference added a new dimension: if an ASEAN-Indochina conference 
“results in the signing of a treaty of peace and stability in Southeast 
Asia, a broad international conference will be convened for the purpose 
of recognizing and guaranteeing that treaty.” 

Not surprisingly, ASEAN did not rise to this new Vietnamese bait, 
even though the Soviet media in subsequent weeks kept extolling its 
advantages and Vietnamese spokesmen kept emphasizing that the pro- 
posed ASEAN-Indochinese conference could cover all outstanding re- 
gional issues between the parties.4# Hanoi, therefore, by repeating its 
September 25, 1980 gambit, seemed intent on making its approach to 
its differences with its ASEAN neighbors as open-ended as possible, by 
implication even raising the “Kuantan principle” as an element for dis- 
cussion. However, ASEAN sources, in response to the Ho Chi Minh 
City declaration, kept the issue focussed on Kampuchea. According to 
a Malaysia Foreign Ministry spokesman, the Vietnamese “regional con- 
ference” idea was “unrealistic” because it was “silent” on the Viet- 
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namese military occupation of Kampuchea, which is “the root cause of 
the present tension in Southeast Asia.’ 

In Bangkok, China’s premier Zhao Ziyang criticized the new Viet- 
namese formula'as “extremely deceptive.” When, subsequently, the 
USSR appealed directly to ASEAN governments to enter into “a dia- 
logue” with the Indochinese states, Singapore’s leading daily countered 
almost contemptuously that “it is hardly surprising that Vietnam has 
scampered to its godfather for help in pushing the red-herring idea of 
a regional conference” after its unfavorable reception even among the 
nonaligned nations.“4 Both Moscow and Hanoi kept holding out the 
promise of an ever-wider conference to take place after the proposed 
regional ASEAN-Indochinese meeting. Thus the Soviets announced a 
willingness to participate in a broader international conference if the 
other permanent UN Security Council members were willing to do so 
—but only after ASEAN and the Indochinese states had signed a treaty 
of “peace and stability.” Eventually, in mid-March 1981, SRV Vice 
Foreign Minister Hoang Anh Tuan linked the Ho Chi Minh City 
formula to the need for Beijing both to resume its own discussions with 
Hanoi over outstanding differences and to sign “bilateral treaties” with 
the Indochina countries. Clearly the Vietnamese tactic seemed aimed 
at a comprehensive settlement of all regional differences, making the 
Kampuchea question only one part of the agenda and looking for a 
broader adjustment of policy differences. This approach would move 
the discussion in the direction of the “stability of Southeast Asia” and. 
the implied recognition of Hanoi’s security needs, as foreseen in the 
Kuantan discussions. 

The thrust of the Ho Chi Minh City formula probably spurred 
ASEAN, Beijing, and possibly Tokyo as well into accentuating the 
“third alternative” approach in their as yet little publicized policy dis- 
cussions, though conversely, it is uncertain whether the Ho Chi Minh 
City formula was formulated in response to the increased interest in 
such an alternative already being shown in ASEAN circles in the 
closing months of 1980...Well before Prince Norodom Sihanouk an- 
nounced from Pyongyang on March 27, 1981 that he was forming a 
political organization to hold discussions with various other anti-Heng 
Samrin and anti-SRV groups in Kampuchea with a view to establishing 
a united front, there had been extensive maneuvering and seemingly 
frequent changes of mind on the matter among anti-Vietnamese fac- 
tions. By mid-January 1981, Son Sann and some of his lieutenants in 
the Khmer People’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF) reportedly 
had met at the Thai border town of Aranyaprathet with Nhem Sophon,, 
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leader of the Moulinaka (Mouvement de Libération Nationale du Kam- 
puchea) and agreed to form a common front against the Vietnamese.*¢ 
After a flurry of Sino-Thai discussions, reports began to float in the 
Thai capital that Beijing was endorsing the leadership of either Siha- 
nouk or Son Sann for a reconstituted “Democratic Kampuchea” govern- 
ment in which Khieu Sampan, “Democratic Kampuchea’s” president, 
would retain some role. 

However, Khieu Sampan’s position seemed unclear in the early 
months of 1981, since he has been variously reported as favoring Son 
Sann as his successor, as ready to form an alliance with Sihanouk, but 
also as rejecting any suggestion that he step down in favor of a new 
“nationalist” leadership in the anti-Vietnamese struggle.4T Sihanouk 
also reportedly changed his mind at least three times about agreeing to 
lead an anti-Vietnamese “third alternative’ movement, despite the 
fact that Indonesia, the Philippines, and other ASEAN states had waxed 
enthusiastic at such a plan. On February 27, 1981, Sihanouk declared 
from Pyongyang that he had been forced to cancel his united front 
efforts, in part because of the opposition of Cambodian exiles in France, 
and also because Son Sann’s followers had “sabotaged” his plans. On 
March 10, 1981, Sihanouk also met Khieu Sampan in Pyongyang, but 
they failed to reach agreement, reportedly because Khieu rejected Siha- 
nouk’s demand that all Cambodian forces be disarmed once Vietnamese 
forces were withdrawn from Kampuchea. Khieu was also said to have 
proposed that each group within the “third alternative” united front 
keep its own armed forces, and even suggested setting up a French-style 
parliamentary system in Kampuchea after the Vietnamese had ‘left. Ac- 
cording to Sihanouk, however, his talks with Khieu had collapsed be- 
cause of the latter’s failure to provide any guarantees of security to the 
non-Communist elements in the proposed united front and Khieu’s un- 
willingness to change Cambodia’s name from “Democratic Kampuchea” 
and return to its old pre-Communist national flag: “They say they have 
given up Communism, but they are not sincere,” Sihanouk com- 
plained.48 While Son Sann reportedly was in Paris seeking to obtain 
arms from the U.S. for his KPLNF, Sihanouk was said by Thai sources 
to have communicated with Nhem Sophon, Moulinaka’s “President,” 
urging the latter to cooperate with Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot’s forces!49 

The Byzantine convolutions of negotiations among anti-Vietnamese 
and anti-Heng Samrin leaders, their obvious mistrust of each other, and 
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their internal power struggle had by the beginning of April 1981 begun 
to cast serious doubts, if not discredit, on the “third alternative” idea 
despite the fact that the KPLNF or Moulinaka are not paper organiza- 
tions, but could mobilize a few thousand guerrillas from the shadowy 
Thai-Kampuchean underground border world and, if properly led, 
could become a serious threat to continued Vietnamese dominance of 
Kampuchea. Apparently relentless pressure from Beijing and more sub- 
tle encouragement from Thai and other ASEAN quarters have induced 
Sihanouk to agree to keep on trying to work out his differences with 
“third alternative” competitors, as well as the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot 
regime. ASEAN still has the option of attempting to persuade the Viet- 
namese of the advantages of another arrangement, even as Kampuchean 
elections on the basis of a newly proclaimed consitution are rapidly 
coming nearer. Such an arrangement might involve a splicing of the 
Kuantan principle and the “third alternative” approach, offering Hanoi, 
on a quid pro quo basis, recognition of its security interests in Kampu- 
chea in return for a new, internationally accepted and guaranteed, 
government in Phnom Penh. But time for such a quid pro quo appears 
to be rapidly running out. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND SOUTHEAST 
ASIA SINCE THE FALL OF SAIGON 





Les Buszynski 


SOVIET INVOLVEMENT IN Southeast Asia derives from the 
perception of an opportunity to organize support from third world re- 
` gions against the West and China without risking confrontation in more 
strategic areas such as Europe. Soviet interest in Southeast Asia dates 
from the Krushchev and Bulganin tours of Burma, India, and Afghan- 
istan in late 1955. Soviet leaders, previously hostile towards the non- 
aligned world, attempted to harness nationalism in their drive against 
the West by extending economic aid and military assistance to nation- 
alist leaders in recently decolonized areas, The policy of supporting 
nationalist leaders produced few permanent gains for Moscow since na- 
tionalism in these areas proved to be an unpredictable and volatile 
force. Soviet weapons and military credits, for example, enabled Sukarno 
to prevail during the West Irian campaign by providing him with a 
credible military force. Sukarno, however, eventually aligned Indo- 
nesia with China during the confrontation campaign and any benefits 
derived by Soviet support of his regime were lost after the attempted 
coup in Indonesia of September 1965. 

The collective security proposal for Asia, almost nonchalantly un- 
veiled by Brezhnev during the International Conference of Communists 
and Workers’ Parties in Moscow on June 7, 1969, signalled a major 
change in Soviet policy. The Soviet Union sought to take advantage of 
the impending American disengagement from Indochina and British 
withdrawal “East of Suez” in an attempt to introduce a regional pres- 
ence that would not be subject to explosions of nationalism in any one 
country. The proposal was never really defined and was purposely left 
vague by Soviet officials and commentators to promote its acceptance in 
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the name of high principles.1 Although Soviet officials invited China’s 
participation, Southeast Asian leaders saw the proposal as an anti-China 
move. Accordingly it met with suspicion in a region where Chinese re- 
actions must be carefully considered. 

The collective security proposal was significant as a regional ex- 
pression of the Brezhnev regime’s continuing pursuit of detente, and 
was intended to disarm critics of the Soviet Union by demonstrating 
the responsibility of Soviet power. In this regard, Soviet commentators 
asserted that the results of the European security conference held in 
Helsinki in July~August 1975, could be transposed to Asia in the con- 
struction of a system of collective security.2 The principles sanctioned 
by the security conference—respect for state sovereignty, non-interfer- 
ence, etc.—were regarded as fundamental to the kind of system the 
Soviet Union wishes to promote. The difficulty, however, is that the 
Soviet view of such principles is not that of the West. An antinomy 
arises between a superpower whose ideology demands revision of the 
existing nation-state system and states that strive for its continuance. 

In the Leninist view, the principles mentioned above cannot be 
implemented until the influence of “imperialist” powers and their allies 
has been eliminated.? In this sense, Soviet writers tend to regard the 
third world as one huge arena of conflict between “reactionary” and 
“progressive” powers. As one commentator wrote, the establishment 
of peace, equality, and cooperation requires “the overcoming of various 
influences—imperialism and great power hegemonism-—directed against 
the nations of Southeast Asia.”* According to this view, “true” sovereign 
equality and similar principles can only develop on a practical basis if 
States accept the primacy of the Soviet Union. Rather than sanctioning 
coexistence, these principles justify further Soviet initiatives into the 
third world arena by endowing Soviet aims with a supposed nobility of 
purpose. In the Leninist view, they are guidelines to future action and 
do not imply that resort to such action has been renounced or surrend- 
ered. Soviet leaders, therefore, are able to manipulate the ambiguity 
surrounding these principles, conveying the impression that coexistence 
in the Western sense is indeed possible. In this sense they are able to 
take advantage of Western governments and their allies who find the 
continual vigilance necessary to confront thé Soviet Union strenuous. 

It may be argued that Soviet leaders do not necessarily make deci- 
sions on the basis of ideology, but in Soviet foreign policy national in- 
terest and ideology have been inextricably fused since, arguably, the 


1A Soviet work on the proposal defined it in a way that made it similar to the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence. See I. I. Kovalenko, Sovetski Soyuz v borbe 
za mir i kollektiunuyu bezopasnost v Azii (Moscow, 1976), pp. 185-187. 

2 See V. Kudryavtsev, “Problemui bezopasnosti,” Izvestia, August 28, 1975. 

3See N. I. Lebedov (ed), Istoriya mezhdunarodnuikh otnoshenii i uneshnei 
politiki SSSR 1968-1978 (Moscow, 1979), see pp. 162-164. 

4B. Wichev, “Positivnuie tendentsii,” Pravda, October 29, 1978. 
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era of Trotsky. To this extent the language of power shapes the exer- 
cise of power itself. Ideology, and therefore, national interest as Soviet 
leaders define it, requires that Soviet power and influence, avoiding 
direct confrontation, be projected into third world regions to harass the 
West and in South and Southeast Asia to circumscribe Chinese influ- 
ence. The collective security proposal is a means of ensuring that this 
projection of influence becomes more acceptable. Indeed, legitimization 
of the expansion of Soviet power is its primary purpose. In this regard, 
the proposal serves a dual function, since it can be used to convince gov- 
ernments that Soviet power is responsible and reliable and concerned 
with the elimination of debilitating regional conflicts. On the other 
hand, it can be defined in a Leninist context to sanction the kind of 
moves made in Afghanistan or Kampuchea. For these regions, the pro- 
posal is too fundamental to Soviet policy to be lightly discarded since 
it reflects the contradictions (or duplicity) in Soviet foreign policy it- 
self. Even though the term is rarely used today, a long term system or 
order entailing regional acquiescence in the legitimacy of Soviet inter- 
ests seems to be the desired aim of Soviet policy. For most states of the 
region, such a system of order, if Soviet influence were predominant, 
would be an alien and therefore unacceptable alternative. 

The governments of Southeast Asia have placed limits upon Soviet 
involvement in the region defined by the region’s economic and mili- 
tary ties with the West, fear of provoking China, and natural suspicions 
of Soviet intentions. Thailand was willing to tolerate increased Soviet 
influence in the region after the fall of Saigon in April 1975 when Amer- 
ican credibility was shattered, but only as part of a delicate regional 
balance. ‘Thai leaders sought to use relations with the Soviet Union to 
demonstrate to the Vietnamese that they were not completely depen- 
dent upon the Americans or the Chinese for support. The Thai in- 
tention in this, and in requesting the Americans to close down their 
bases in Thailand, was to give the Vietnamese no cause for provocation. 
Soviet commentators looked favorably upon the efforts of the Philip- 
pines to forge a new relationship with the Communist Indochina states 
after the fall of Saigon. The Soviet view was that Manila’s interests 
were no longer identical with those of its ally, the United States.” Dip- 
lomatic relations between the Soviet Union and the Philippines were 
established in June 1976; but relations with China had been restored a 
year earlier and Soviet observers were well aware that China was of 
greater importance to the country.8 Secure behind the bilateral alliance 


5 Mention of the Proposal was included in Article 8 of the Soviet-Afghani 
Treaty (December 5, 1978) but not in the Soviet-Vietnamese Treaty (November 3, 
1978), possibly because of Vietnamese objections. 

6 Thai Premier Kukrit Pramoj stated: “we have asked the Americans to with- 
draw from the military bases and we have no intention to let the Russians fill the 
vacuum, we will fill it ourselves.” Japan Times, August 11, 1975. 

TV. Ozerov, “Reviziya ‘osobuikh’ otnoshenii,” Pravda, December 12, 1976. 

8 See the commentary on “Chinese diplomatic successes” in 1975 by A. Birukov, 
“Maoistui manevriruyut,” Pravda, June 24, 1975. 
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with the United States, the Philippines had little need for a Soviet 
presence in the region and relations with the Soviet Union were basic- 
ally viewed in terms of exhibiting independence vis-a-vis the United 
States. 

Indonesia’s military rulers maintained strong suspicions of China 
based on alleged Chinese complicity in the attempted coup of 1965, and 
Soviet overtures attempted to turn these suspicions to some advantage. 
Indonesian allegations of Chinese subversion were given coverage in 
the Soviet press, and Moscow also again began to offer economic aid in 
November 1975 for the first time since the Sukarno era. Despite Soviet 
support for Fretilin during the Indonesian invasion of East Timor and 
despite Soviet refusal to accept the nationalization of the straits of 
Malacca, Indonesian leaders had no desire to antagonize the Soviet 
Union. Shared perceptions of China may have given Soviet leaders rea- 
son to think that Indonesia would be amenable to their influence; 
basically, however, Indonesian desire for the removal of the great powers 
from the region conflicts with Soviet intentions. Malaysian Prime Min- 
ister Datuk Hussein Onn expressed concern over Vietnam’s hostility 
towards ASEAN and opined that the Soviet Union could play a medi- 
atory role between them. In the Malaysian prime minister’s view, the 
Soviet Union could “contribute towards promoting peace and stability 
in this region.”® Malaysian leaders, however, were also aware of the 
differences between the Kuala Lumpur declaration of November 1971, 
which called for the neutralization of the region, and Soviet objectives. 
Malaysian leaders sought to obtain Soviet support of this proposal, but 
only to this extent was Soviet involvement in the region encouraged. 

Singapore’s attitude towards the Soviet Union deserves special con- 
sideration. Singaporean authorities had permitted trading relations 
with the Soviet Union to expand in the name of stimulating a multi- 
power presence in the region, while Singapore had been servicing and 
repairing Soviet fishing and naval auxiliary vessels since November 
1971.10 The concept of a regional balance of power which has distin- 
guished Singapore’s interpretation of the neutralization proposal from 
those held by its ASEAN partners was fundamentally a device to ensure 
a continuing Western presence in the region. Singapore’s leaders at- 
tempted to use the threat of an expanding Soviet regional presence to 
strengthen a Western one without aggravating relations with their 
Malay neighbors by appearing overtly dependent upon Western sup- 
port. Soviet commentators noted Singapore’s obvious caution in dealing 
with China but were aware that Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew’s calls 


for a “balanced” naval capability in the region postulated a greater 
American presence,11 


9 Straits Times, October 12, 1977. 

10 Singapore's ship servicing industry was not sustained by Soviet money. In 
1978, for example, of $541 million earned from ship repairs, only some $49 million 
came from Soviet sources according to published figures. bid., September 20, 1979. 

11 See V, Kalinin, “Yavnuii dissonans,” Pravda, October 27, 1977. 
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Despite the desire of the regional states for limited Soviet involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia, Soviet leaders have been using the region's fear 
of Vietnam to wield influence. Soviet policy has been directed toward 
encouraging regional conciliation between the ASEAN countries and 
Vietnam by attempting to convince the Southeast Asian states of the 
long term danger of China. Before 1978, differences between the Soviet 
and Vietnamese views of ASEAN were marked. Vietnam’s attitude was 
generally more hostile and ASEAN was venomously flayed as a de facto 
military alliance. In the Soviet view, ASEAN was a laudable indigenous 
attempt at political and economic cooperation which was in danger of 
being transformed into a military alliance by the U.S. as a substitute for 
SEATO. Moreover, in the Soviet view ASEAN should include the 
Communist Indochina states to be a truly regional institution. 

Tension and border conflicts between China and Vietnam in 1978 
had the effect of merging the Soviet and Vietnamese views of ASEAN. 
On the Soviet side, continued Chinese support for ASEAN and what 
were regarded as new Chinese diplomatic initiatives in the region prob- 
ably made a coordination of ASEAN policies imperative. For Hanoi, 
alignment with the Soviet Union against China was obvious once Viet- 
nam had joined COMECON in June 1978. Accordingly, Vietnamese 
Deputy Foreign Minister Phan Hien indicated his government’s willing- 
ness to negotiate with ASEAN as a group “at any time” when he met 
Japanese Prime Minister Fukuda in July 1978,14 and Premier Pham 
Van Dong reiterated this position during his tour of the region the 
following September—October. 

Soviet commentators expressed confidence that Southeast Asian 
fears of China impeded Chinese diplomatic efforts in the contest for 
ASEAN’s cooperation. Deng Xiaoping, during his own tour of the re- 
gion in November 1978—unlike Phan Van Dong before him—did not 
renounce support for revolutionary movements in the region. In the 
Soviet view, ASEAN’s “balanced” position on China was assured.15 


12 See P. Snegov, “Poiski putei k sotrudnichestvu,” in Izvestia, January 30, 1975. 
As Soviet appreciation of ASEAN developed, ASEAN was credited with resisting all 
American attempts to transform it into a military alliance even though it was eco- 
nomicaily dependent on the West. See N. I. Lebedov, Istoriya, p. 191. 

13 Chinese Vice Premier Li Xiannian visited the Philippines in March 1978 and 
reaffirmed China’s strong support for ASEAN. This was one such initiative noted. 
See S. Skosuirev, “K.N.P.-ASEAN; dvoinaya igra Maoistov,” Izvestia, May 5, 1978. 
But, repeated calls by some ASEAN states for the establishment of relations with the 
Communist Indochina states during the llth ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
in Bangkok (June 1978) showed that the association was not necessarily responding 
to these Chinese “initiatives.” The association’s diplomatic independence was con- 
firmed in the Soviet view when Soviet commentators noted that ASEAN was willing 
to develop a dialogue with Vietnam even when the U.S. rejected all advances to 
normalize relations with Hanoi. See V. Kalinin, “ASEAN-S.Sh.A.: itogi peregovorov,” 
ie August 14, 1978, and B. Kondrashov, “Dostoinuii otpor,” Izvestia, August 

14 Japan Times, July 7, 1978. However, the Vietnamese did not endorse the 
ASEAN proposal for a “zone of peace, freedom and neutrality,” but wanted to have 
the word “independence” inserted as an obvious reference to defence and economic 
links maintained by the individual ASEAN countries with the U.S. 

16 See S. Kulik, “Pekin: tseli ne dostignutui,” Pravda, November 16, 1978. 
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Conflict between China and Vietnam over the Kampuchea issue re- 
inforced Vietnam’s dependence upon the Soviet Union and gave Soviet. 
leaders an ally in the region. The Soviet-Vietnamese treaty of November 
3, 1978 enabled Vietnam to invade Kampuchea and to eliminate a 
Chinese ally. This invasion apparently was carried out with the sup- 
port of Soviet leaders who regarded Pol Pot’s Kampuchea as a Chinese 
model of development.!® Soviet leaders, in their support for the Viet- 
namese, defied Beijing’s reaction and demonstrated that China’s assur- 
ances of support to Pol Pot’s regime were ineffective. The Chinese in- 
cursion into Vietnam during February/March 1979 was also unsuccess- 
ful in the immediate sense because of its obvious failure to compel a 
Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea. But the ease with which Viet- 
nam, supported by the Soviet Union, resorted to a military solution in 
Kampuchea alarmed the ASEAN states. China’s impotence against a 
Vietnamese-Soviet combination was witnessed by all who previously had 
thought China could constrain Vietnamese ambitions. ASEAN countries 
regarded the Soviet action in supporting the invasion as violating their 
limits upon Soviet involvement in the region. In their view, Moscow 
had attempted to gain illegitimate entry into the region in disregard of 
of the ASEAN desire to remove the basis for great power intervention 
of this kind. 

For the Soviet Union, the need to mollify the ASEAN countries to 
induce them into accepting Vietnam as the dominant power in Indo- 
china has become more urgent. First, the deteriorating condition of the 
Vietnamese economy, largely caused by the costs of maintaining a rela- 
tively huge army, is a heavy burden upon the Soviet Union.1? ASEAN 
acceptance of the Vietnamese-sponsored Heng Samrin regime in Kam- 
puchea could promote international acceptance of Vietnam’s position, 
enabling the country’s leaders to seek aid from other sources.18 Second- 
ly, the Soviet Union has found that regional animosity would restrict 
and confine its influence to Indochina. Soviet leaders must overcome 
this hostility if the ASEAN countries are going to be prevented from 
associating with an American-Chinese alignment in the region. Further, 
the Soviet Union needs the approval of the ASEAN states in order to 
extend the range of its Far Eastern fleet, which was strengthened by the 
addition of an antisubmarine carrier in 1979.19 Vessels from the Far 


aa See Brezhnev’s interview with American journalists, Pravda, January 10, 
_ 1 American Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke estimated that So- 
viet economic aid to Vietnam amounted to some $3 million daily. Straits Times, 
April 4, 1980. Almost a year later Secretary General of Thai National Security Coun- 
cil Prasong Soonsori estimated that the figure had increased to $6 million a day. 
Ibid., February 20, 1981. 
_ 48 ASEAN’s and in particular Thailand’s acceptance of the Heng Samrin re- 
gime would also mean the termination of Chinese aid at present being funnelled 
ones Thai territory to the Pol Pot guerrillas fighting the Vietnamese in Kam- 
puchea. 
19 Soviet Ambassador to Japan Dmitri Polyansky said the Soviet Union was 
expanding its Far Eastern fleet in response to what was called an emerging U.S.- 
China-Japanese axis. See The Times, May 8, 1980. The Japanese were concerned over 
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Eastern fleet need to pass through ASEAN waters to gain access to the 
Indian Ocean. Accordingly, Soviet officials have attempted to obtain 
berthing, rest, and recreation facilities from the ASEAN states to en- 
hance the global capability of their navy.2° In all, an expanded naval 
presence in the Far East means that the Soviet Union would have the 
capacity to disrupt shipping and, above all, to interdict oil supplies to 
Japan. 

In an effort to obtain the ASEAN countries’ approval, Soviet lead- 
ers have attempted to communicate their concern for region stability. 
They have, in particular, reassured ASEAN heads of government who 
have sought their diplomatic assistance that Vietnam has no aggressive 
intentions against Thailand. The Thai premier, Kriangsak Chamanan, 
who solicited Soviet assurances in this regard when he visited Moscow 
in March 1979, stated upon returning to Bangkok that “the Kremlin 
leaders have assured us that as they are closely associated with Vietnam, 
Thailand need not fear an attack by Hanoi.”?t Datuk Hussein Onn, 
after his own visit to Moscow in September 1979, obtained similar re- 
assurance from Soviet leaders. The Malaysian prime minister reported 
that “President Brezhnev asked me to convey the Soviet undertaking to 
other ASEAN leaders.”22 Vietnam’s dependence upon the Soviet Union 
has enabled Soviet leaders to impart a sense of responsibility for the 
region by cultivating the appearance of being able to moderate Viet- 
namese actions, at least before the Vietnamese incursion into Thailand 
in June 1980. Fear of Vietnam has been used by Soviet leaders to infuse 
their own diplomatic influence into the region. ASEAN leaders, how- 
ever, perceive that without Soviet support Vietnam would not have 
emerged as a regional threat in the first place, and view the present 
Kampuchean crisis as largely the result of the intrusion into the region 
of a superpower which now seeks to have its gains accepted as a fait 
accompli. 

Nowhere in Southeast Asia was hostility towards the Soviet Union 
more evident than in Singapore, and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
intensified Singaporean enmity. Lee Kuan Yew proposed military co- 
operation between the United States, Japan, and ASEAN,” and de- 
clared that the nonaligned countries would join with the Soviet Union 
unless the American response to Soviet moves was more forceful.24 
Foreign Minister Rajaratnam called upon ASEAN actively to aid the 


Sea ee ee ea ee a A ree Te ee ee 
these Soviet moves and their navy, for the first time, participated in combined naval 
exercises called “Rimpac” in February-March 1980. The exercises were held off the 
coast of Hawaii in cooperation with the American, Canadian, Australian, and New 
Zealand navies. 

_ 20 Facilities were requested from Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines (Singapore was not approached) for two naval vessels on their way to the In- 
dian Ocean. The requests were refused. See The Guardian, September 18, 1979. 

21 Bangkok Post, March 29, 1979. 

22 Straits Times, October 12, 1979. 

28 BBC Summaries of World Broadcasts (henceforth BBCSWB), January 28, 1980. 
24 Ibid., January 26, 1980. 
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Khmer Rouge guerrillas against the Vietnamese in Kampuchea. Here, 
however, the foreign minister was out of tune with some of Singapore's 
ASEAN partners who were more cautious in aggravating an existing 
crisis. 

The problem for ASEAN leaders was that the association cannot, 
on its own, implement a policy of long-term confrontation of the Viet- 
nam-Soviet Union combination. Lacking any substantive military capa- 
bility, the ASEAN states would be compelled to rely upon American 
and Chinese diplomatic or military support to coerce a Vietnamese 
withdrawal from Kampuchea. But there were doubts about American 
credibility after the fall of Saigon, and the prospects of increased Chi- 
nese influence in the region engendered apprehension in most of the 
ASEAN states. Moreover, Vietnam’s dependence upon the Soviet Union 
would be heightened. ASEAN leaders reasoned that Vietnam’s immense 
economic difficulties, the inability of its army to extirpate the Khmer 
Rouge remnants, and continued conflict with China may induce a more 
amenable attitude in Hanoi over Kampuchea. Rather than unabated 
opposition, therefore, some ASEAN countries have called for negoti- 
ation with Vietnam as an attempt to detach the country from the Soviet 
Union. ASEAN demanded a complete withdrawal of Vietnamese forces 
from Kampuchea, but by late 1979 there were signs of a change in at- 
titude in Malaysia and Indonesia, and, to lesser extent, in Thailand. 
A diplomatic solution of the Kampuchean conflict involving conces- 
sions on the ASEAN side would be the price for Vietnam’s breaking with 
the Soviet Union—possibly by renouncing the treaty of alliance be- 
tween them. A diplomatic solution could involve either a partial with- 
drawal of Vietnamese forces, a broadening of Heng Samrin’s govern- 
ment to include non-Communists such as the Khmer Serai, or perhaps 
a role for Sihanouk as head of a new government.2¢ 

The ASEAN foreign ministers, meeting in Kuala Lumpur on De- 
cember 14-15, 1979, decided to despatch Malaysian Foreign Minister 
Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen to Hanoi as a representative of the asso- 
ciation to explore the possibility of a settlement.27 While the Vietna- 
mese would not accept Rithauddeen as an ASEAN envoy, he did visit 
the Vietnamese capital from January 9-11, 1980 in his official capacity 
as foreign minister of Malaysia. The Vietnamese refused to discuss the 
presence of their forces in Kampuchea, but some encouragement was 


25 Ibid., March 11, 1980. 

26 An ASEAN initiative offering a compromise solution over Kampuchea would 
have had the attraction of exhibiting the association’s independence by being in 
conflict with the public American position. Richard Holbrooke announced that the 
US. wanted a “sharp reduction and eventual elimination of the Soviet military role 
in Vietnam,” but added “we are not interested in producing a negotiated accep- 
tance of the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia.” See International Communication 
Agency, April 3, 1980, 

27 Malaysian Foreign Minister Rithauddeen said he had met Phan Hien in the 
U.N. earlier and had discussed a political settlement, so there were some grounds for 
believing the Vietnamese would be interested. See BBCSWB, October 18, 1979. 
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offered to ASEAN when Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach stated that his government would accept the Kuala Lumpur dec- 
laration.28 During President Suharto’s visit to Malaysia (March 26-27, 
1980), the above political solution to the Kampuchean conflict was en- 
dowed with a name—the “Kuantan formula” after the Malaysian port 
in which the two prime ministers met. However, concessions from 
ASEAN, the initial step in the solution, were not necessarily accept- 
able to the other ASEAN partners. Thailand and Singapore have pub- 
licily stood by the earlier ASEAN resolution calling for a complete 
withdrawal of Vietnamese forces. Acceptance of Vietnamese domina- 
tion over Kampuchea in one form or another would, in the Thai and 
Singaporean view, expose the ineffectiveness of the association in a time 
of crisis. All are agreed on the principle of divorcing Vietnam from the 
alliance with the Soviet Union nonetheless.*® 

Vietnam, however, has consistently rejected the offer of a compro- 
mise solution for Kampuchea. Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach, dur- 
ing a press conference in Bangkok on May 21, rebuffed any suggestions 
about “broadening the Kampuchean government.’’%° In Indonesia the 
foreign minister stipulated that “ASEAN should put pressure on China 
to remove its threat and not just demand the withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops from Cambodia.’ The difficulty for ASEAN in seeking a nego- 
tiated settlement is that the conditions are beyond attainment by 
ASEAN alone. Vietnam will not break with the Soviet Union, even if it 
wanted to, unless compensating economic and military support is offered 
or unless the Chinese accept the Vietnamese position in Kampuchea. 
Both conditions really require the intervention of the other super- 
power, if it were possible, which would militate against the ASEAN 
desire for a regional solution. | 

ASEAN initiatives of this nature come up against a conjunction 
of interests with respect to China that weld Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union together in Southeast Asia. Some differences have been perceived 
in this relationship,®? but these have been either overcome or minimized 
by the strength of the common purpose betwen them. It has been ar- 
gued that Vietnam originally denied the Soviet Union the facilities of 
Cam Ranh Bay, a natural harbor in South Vietnam, out of concern for 


28 The Times, January 12, 1980. 

29 After Thai Premier Prem Tinsulanon visited Malaysia, Datuk Hussein Onn 
announced on April 19, 1980 that “Thailand has accepted the Kuantan formula that 
Vietnam should be free from the influence of either the Soviet Union or China if 
the Indo-China conflict was to be resolved.” BBCSWB, April 21, 1980. When Datuk 
Hussein Onn visited Singapore Lee Kuan Yew said “no man in his right senses” 
would deny the principle and added “how it is to be carried out is the 64 billion 
dollar question.” Ibid., May 15, 1980. 

30 Ibid., May 23, 1980. 

31 Ibid., July 25, 1980. 

32 Differences relate to, among other things, Soviet efforts to influence Kampu- 
chea and Laos, the high cost of Soviet oil, Vietnamese requests for more aid, and 
Soviet demands for greater involvement in the Vietnamese economy to eliminate 
wastage. See Nayan Chanda, Straits Times, March 2, 1981. 
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the Chinese reaction. However Vietnamese objections were also rein- 
forced by American warnings to the Soviet Union which may have been 
paramount in forestalling Soviet aims until the Sino-Vietnamese war in 
1979. Soviet use of Cam Ranh Bay began after this conflict because the 
limited Chinese invasion of Vietnam had the effect of drawing Vietnam 
and the Soviet Union closer together. The first Soviet vessels, a guided 
missile cruiser and a guided missile frigate, visited the port in March 
1979. Thereafter Soviet use of the harbor increased significantly. Re- 
ports indicate that electronic surveillance facilities, refueling installa- 
tions, and maintainance workshops have already been established.** So- 
viet TU 95 “Bear” reconnaissance aircraft fly from landing fields near 
the harbor to venture far afield in the region and have even been re- 
ported to have violated Filipino airspace. Wharves have reportedly been 
constructed to accommodate nuclear submarines. ‘The aircraft carrier 
Minsk called at Cam Ranh Bay for the first time on September 6, 1980. 

Vietnamese incursions into Thailand at Non Mark Moon from 
June 22-24, 1980 in response to the Thai decision to repatriate Khmer 
refugees demonstrated that the Vietnamese were acting with scant re- 
gard for Moscow’s assurances about Soviet intentions. The Thai deci- 
sion was regarded by both Vietnam and the Soviet Union as a provoca- 
tion because it was perceived to be the reinforcement of the Khmer 
Rouge forces in Kampuchea.** Despite existing differences between 
Soviet global and Vietnamese local concerns, essential agreement on a 
common enemy offered few opportunities for ASEAN ventures of the 
kind described above to succeed on the sole basis of Vietnam’s dissatis- 
faction with its alliance partner. 

Indeed, ASEAN leaders have' been pursuing the aim of attempting 
to exclude great power intervention without the means of doing so. 
Consequently, a paradox has developed in which, by attempting to re- 
move the Soviet Union from the region, ASEAN leaders have been ad- 
vocating exactly what the Soviet Union considers necessary for the pro- 
motion of its own interests—that is, a dialogue with Hanoi. The Soviet 
aim is to entice ASEAN to make concessions over Kampuchea for the 
sake of a regional unity in which Soviet influence would be assured. 
Rithauddeen, before he embarked upon his journey to Hanoi in Jan- 
uary 1980, maintained that ASEAN overtures to Vietnam were being 
encouraged by the Soviet Union.® In Thailand, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister and troubleshooter for the region Nikolai Firyubin called on 
the Thais on March 21 to seek talks with Vietnam.%¢ In Singapore, 
Firyubin communicated Vietnam’s desire to conclude bilateral non- 
aggression pacts with the ASEAN states.87 The ASEAN initiative re- 


33 BBCSWB, August 1, 1980. 
_ 34 See Valerian Ckvortsov, “Obrecheno na proval,” Pravda, June 27, 1980; and 
Vitalii Korionov, ‘Mezhdunarodnoe obozrenie,” ibid., July 6, 1980. 
85 Straits Times, January 4, 1980. 
36 BBCSWB, March 25, 1980. 
87 Straits Times, April 2, 1980. 
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ceived a setback after the Vietnamese attacks at Non Mark Moon as 
the ASEAN foreign ministers meeting in Kuala Lumpur on June 26 
condemned the Vietnamese attacks, which were regarded as an attempt 
to divide ASEAN over the issue of a diplomatic solution for Kampu- 
chea. Soviet commentators, nonetheless, seemed. hopeful that an ASEAN 
dialogue with Vietnam could be encouraged.%8 

The Non Mark Moon incursion marked a change in the attitude of 
the ASEAN countries towards Vietnam, as it was realized Vietnamese 
leaders were not entirely receptive to ASEAN overtures. For Thailand, 
in particular, the incursion raised serious doubts about the value of 
seeking Soviet support to restrain the Vietnamese, as Kriangsak had at- 
tempted. Soviet commentators were alarmed at the American decision 
to airlift military supplies to Thailand in response to the incursions,*° 
and this may have prompted Soviet leaders to renew the effort to en- 
courage an ASEAN dialogue with Indochina by coordinating diplo- 
matic strategies with Vietnam. Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko en- 
dorsed the proposals of the Indo-Chinese Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence, held at Vientiane on July 17-18, 1980, calling for a treaty be- 
tween the ASEAN and the Indochinese states.40 Gromyko was reported 
to have said “it is perfectly obvious that the ASEAN member countries 
should be interested in this as much as the states of Indo-China.’4! The 
ASEAN countries, however, were not responsive because implementa- 
tion of the Vientiane proposals would entail ASEAN acceptance of the 
Vietnamese position in Kampuchea.* 

ASEAN officials interpreted the proposals as another Soviet-Viet- 
namese attempt to divide ASEAN by offering a settlement to one of its 
members concerned about the security of its border with Kampuchea. 
Thailand, however, sought Chinese agreement to a compromise solu- 
tion in Kampuchea that made it seem as though the effort to separate 
Vietnam from the Soviet Union was being continued.# Thai Premier 
Prem Tinsulanon visited China (October 27-30, 1980) but failed to 


38 The U.S., China, and “militarist circles’ in Thailand were blamed for the 
provocative decision to repatriate the refugees. ASEAN was not itself censored, See 
Vitalii Korionov, “Mezhdunarodnoe obozrenie.” 

39 U.S. arms shipments to Thailand, it was argued, would strengthen the Khmer 
Rouge forces and would encourage yet further provocative incidents. See Oleg Alex- 
seyav’s commentary, BBCSWB, January 1, 1981. 

40 The main proposals of the Vientiane Conference were: (1) The signing of 
bilateral treaties of non-aggression between the ASEAN and the Indochinese coun- 
tries; (2) The creation of a demilitarized zone along the Thai-Kampuchean border 
under international control; and (3) The disarming of Kampucheans on Thai soil 
and movement of Kampuchean refugee camps deeper into Thai territory. Bangkok 
Post, July 20, 1980. 

41 BBCSWB, September 10, 1980. 

42 ASEAN senior officials met in Manila on July 30 and August 1, 1980 in re- 
sponse to the Vientiane proposals. A communique stated that ASEAN rejects “any 
and all efforts aimed at legitimizing the presence of Vietnamese forces in Kampu- 
chea... .” Ibid., August 4, 1980. 

43 Soviet commentators accused Thai leaders of attempting to introduce Chi- 


ager Hy a into the region. See Vasily Kharkov’s commentary, ibid., November 
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move the Chinese from their view that any solution to the Kampuchean 
problem required the complete withdrawal of Vietnamese forces first.“ 
The Premier did not visit Moscow, which indicated that the Thai view 
of the Soviet regional role had changed since Kriangsak’s visit. Deputy 
Foreign Minister Arun Banupong, however, was despatched to Moscow 
in November 1980 to demonstrate that Thailand still intended to pre- 
serve a balanced relationship with the great powers. Arun’s unexpected 
meeting with Gromyko, according to the Thais, revealed that Soviet 
leaders were attempting to overcome Thai suspicions.** However, de- 
spite initial optimism regarding the outcome of the visit, it was clear 
that the basic Soviet position on Vietnamese aims in Kampuchea had 
not changed.*¢ 

Thai leaders proposed an international conference to resolve the 
issue of Kampuchea in which, as Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila said, 
all states with “legitimate interests” in the region would be invited to 
participate.*? The proposal was accepted by the U.N. General Assem- 
bly on October 22, 1980 but met with a non-committal response from 
Soviet leaders during Arun Banupong’s visit to Moscow the following 
month. Thai leaders had proposed exactly what Soviet leaders had been 
seeking previously. The Soviet view of collective security in the region 
entailed, on occasion, the holding of an international conference which 
would legitimize the Soviet regional position and which would add to 
its global status as a power to be consulted on all issues. ‘The idea of an 
international conference posed a problem for Soviet leaders because of 
the issue of Kampuchean representation. The participation of the Heng 
Samrin regime would be unacceptable to almost all potential partici- 
pants. The holding of such a conference would demand either a Soviet- 
Vietnamese capitulation over Kampuchea or an ASEAN compromise. 
Any major compromise on the part of the Vietnamese to make the con- 
ference possible would lessen Vietnam’s dependence upon the Soviet 
Union and would undermine the Soviet regional position, and was 
obviously unacceptable to Soviet leaders.48 From their perspective it 


44 The Chinese apparently did agree that the leadership of the Kampuchean 
Struggle against the Vietnamese should pass from the Khmer Rouge to someone 
more acceptable internationally. See Bangkok Post, November 1, 1980. This would 
mean either Sihanouk or Son Sann, leader of the non-Communist Khmer People’s 
National Liberation Front. 

45 Gromyko told the Deputy Foreign Minister that “the Soviet Union does not 
wish to destroy Thailand or any of its ASEAN partners.” Ibid., December 5, 1980. 
Theh Chongkhadikij wrote that the Deputy Foreign Minister succeeded in com- 
municating to the Russian that Thailand was not “pro-Peking.” Ibid., December 14, 
1980. Thai desire to retain some semblance of a balance in its relations with China 
was articulated during Zhao Ziyang’s visit to Thailand (January 30-February 2, 
1981): “The unhealthy relations between Thailand and the Soviet Union will serve 
to delight China but will not work for the national interests of Thailand.” See 
Montri Chenvidyakarn, ibid., January 30, 1981. 

#6 See Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila’s comments. BBCSWB, January 26, 1981. 

47 Bangkok Post, December 19, 1980. 

_ 48 “Existing problems can be solved only on the basis of the recognition of the 
irreversibility of the changes which have come about in Indo-China.” Tass broad- 
cast, January 6, ibid., January 8, 1981. 
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was the establishment of an entrenched Soviet position in Vietnam 
which induced the states of the region to agree to an international 
conference. Remove this position and the need for an international 
conference disappears. 

In the effort to overcome this dilemma, Soviet leaders probed for 
some sign of compromise on the part of ASEAN. A second Conference 
of Indochinese Foreign Ministers was held in Ho Chi Minh City (Jan- 
uary 27-28, 1981), which again showed the ability of Soviet policy 
makers to coordinate diplomatic strategies with Vietnam towards 
ASEAN. The conference issued a number of proposals that were adopted 
by the Soviet Union and which made it appear as though the initiatives 
were indigenous. The conference called for a regional] conference be- 
tween ASEAN and the Indochinese states and an international confer- 
ence to guarantee the results of the latter. It also confirmed Vietnam’s 
willingness to agree to a conditional and partial withdrawal of forces 
from Kampuchea.*® 

On the eve of the 26th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party on 
February 22, 1981, the Soviet Union issued a note to ASEAN and other 
governments of the region which embodied the proposals outlined 
above. A report in Pravda, commenting on the Soviet initiative, noted: 


The Soviet Union welcomes the idea of the creation of a zone of peace 
in Southeast Asia and announces its willingness, if such willingness is 
displayed by other permanent members of the U.N. Security Council— 
the U.S., England, France and China, to take part in an international 
conference which, as is recorded in the declaration of the SRV [Viet- 
nam], PDRL [Laos], SRK [Kampuchea], could be convened after the 
conclusion by countries of the two groups [ASEAN-Indochina] of a 
treaty on peace and stability in Southeast Asia with the aim of declaring 
and securing guarantees of this treaty.5° 


The intention was to link the proposal for a regional dialogue with 
the wider proposal for an international conference in the hope that the 
ASEAN desire for the latter would induce acceptance of the former. A 
regional treaty was being made a precondition for the holding of an 
international conference, the Soviet assumption being that the ASEAN 
countries would accept Vietnamese domination of Indochina if inter- 
national guarantees against further Vietnamese expansion were negoti- 
ated. The collective security proposal was being raised again in new 
form. The ASEAN reaction was predictable in rejecting the link be- 
tween these proposals in what was regarded as an obvious effort to legal- 
ize Vietnam’s position in Kampuchea.5? 


49 The condition was that Thailand should agree to intern all Khmer Rouge 
soldiers at present in the border areas. Ibid., January 29, 1981. 

50 See Pravda, February 22, 1981. 

51 Indonesian Foreign Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmadja reportedly said he did 
not want a conference with the Indochina states. Philippine Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials were reported to have said that the proposals “leave the main issues unsolved.” 
Straits Times, February 24, 1981. Malaysian Foreign Minister Tengku Ahmad Rith- 
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Conclusion — 


In Southeast Asia the Soviet Union has consistently striven for 
recognition of its right to an influential role. The effort has been, and 
still is, a function of Soviet desire to evince a global stature demonstrat- 
ing to third world countries the validity of Leninist ideology and the 
decline of “imperialism.” In their own language, Soviet leaders see the 
Soviet Union in the role of the Leninist vanguard party which mar- 
shals the world proletariat and peasantry against “imperialism” and 
now Chinese ‘‘great-power hegemonism.” The aim is to undercut sup- 
port for either of the other major adversaries and to deny them. the 
use of strategic regions, Regional successes ultimately link up with the 
effort to alter relations among the great powers in a way that is more 
favorable to the Soviet Union. In regions such as Southeast Asia the 
immediate aim, it seems, is the establishment of a regional presence 
which can be used to negotiate eventual acceptance of the Soviet posi- 
tion. | . 
The Soviet Union found an opportunity to introduce a presence in 
Southeast Asia after the fall of Saigon in April 1975. The ASEAN gov- 
ernments were prepared to tolerate a limited Soviet presence as part of 
a “balance of power” that would encourage the U.S. to maintain its in- 
volvement in the region and which would also offer protection against 
China. Soviet policy, however, was directed beyond participation in a 
regional balance devised by Southeast Asian governments. Soviet policy 
aimed at the exclusion of the influence of the other key elements in a 
regional balance system, the United States and China, through the pro- 
motion of the collective security proposal. To this extent, Soviet and 
regional views of each other were, and still are, incompatible. 

Support for Vietnamese aims in Indochina provided Soviet leaders 
with the opportunity to define a regional area of influence that could 
be utilized against China. Soviet support for Vietnam, in turn, aggra- 
vated relations with the ASEAN countries, some of whom attempted to 
negotiate a political solution to the Kampuchean problem to permit 
Vietnam to free itself of Soviet control. This ASEAN initiative was en- 
couraged by the Soviet Union on the assumption that ASEAN govern- 
ments could be made to compromise over Kampuchea, accepting Viet- 
namese domination over Indochina for the sake of regional conciliation. 
To this extent, aggravation of existing conflicts is a feature of Soviet 
policy in the effort to induce regional acceptance of the Soviet Union as 
a great power protector, In a region devoid of alternative great power 
support, local states could be enticed to accept Soviet primacy in a col- 
lective security system for their own protection. 

In Southeast Asia, however, the ASEAN states have firm interna- 


Thai Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila reportedly asked: “Is it right for the Soviet 
Union to urge ASEAN to accept the proposals of the other side while 97 member 
states have voted for the ASEAN proposal at the U.N. General Assembly?” BBCSWB, 
F ebruary 25, 1981, A Singaporean Foreign Ministry official was reported to have 
said, “this is tantamount to asking us to endorse the continued Vietnamese occupa- 
tion of Kampuchea.” Straits Times, February 25, 1981. 
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tional support not only from China and the Reagan administration, 
which has renewed interest in the region, but also from Japan.®* There 
is little inducement for the ASEAN states to compromise over the basic 
issue of Kampuchea and to accept Soviet predominance. Soviet leaders 
have also attempted to use the proposal for an international conference 
on Kampuchea in an effort to maneuver ASEAN into negotiations with 
Vietnam. ASEAN’s interest in an international conference may seem to 
hold out the promise of regional conciliation, but it does not imply a 
willingness to make concessions over Kampuchea. In all, Soviet policy 
has consistently been formulated on the assumption of ASEAN weak- 
ness and has overestimated the desire of the ASEAN states to repair 
regional cleavages caused by the current conflict. Indeed, in view of 
Vietnam’s extended military position in Indochina, its ailing economy, 
and the unfriendly international alignment Hanoi now faces, it may be 
Vietnam which may, in time, be compelled to compromise. Since declin- 
ing influence now would appear to be unacceptable to Moscow, the like- 
lihood of greater Soviet involvement in Indochina to buttress the Viet- 
namese position with the intention of forcing major changes in ASEAN’s 
attitude cannot be ruled out. 


52 Japanese Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki confirmed that Japan would suspend 
all aid to Vietnam until it agreed to negotiate a peaceful solution to Kampuchea. 
During his ASEAN tour in January, the Japanese prime minister gave full support 
to ASEAN’s position. See Bangkok Post, January 19, 1981. Other diplomatic support 
for ASEAN came from the U.N. Genera] Assembly and from the nonaligned move- 
ment, The U.N. General Assembly has consistently supported Democratic Kampu- 
chea's right to be represented at the U.N. in preference to the Heng Samrin regime. 
The Non-Aligned Conference held in New Delhi on February 9-13, 1981 issued a 
communique that completely supported the ASEAN position. See Straits Times, 
February 14, 1981. 
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POLITICIZATION OF THE BANGLADESH 
MILITARY: A RESPONSE TO 
PERCEIVED SHORTCOMINGS 

OF CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT 





Zillur R. Khan 


‘THE ARMED FORCES during the British Raj were ex- 
pected to be politically neutral, but the politics of colonialism itself 
was against such bureaucratic neutrality. In the post-independence era 
of the former colonies, the gap between what was expected of the mili- 
tary bureaucracy and what was happening in reality continued to 
widen. In the subcontinent, Pakistan during the 1950s, 1960s, and 
1970s and Bangladesh in the 1970s have epitomized this trend. 

The process of politicization of the armed forces was associated 
with three main factors. First, the “aid to civil” phenomenon occurred 
at regular intervals after 1949 in Pakistan whenever the civil administra- 
tion failed to tackle a crisis, no matter what the source. Whether the 
crisis was caused by communal riots as in 1950, 1952, 1954, 1963, and 
1970, by a devastating flood, by periodic epidemics, or by food shortages 
and near-famines, the army had always been called into action to pro- 
vide the necessary administrative and logistic aid to the civil admin- 
istration. As in any culture of poverty dominated by the politics of 





1Stephen Cohen argues that the tradition of the British Indian Army has been 
to limit the non-military activities of the Indian and Pakistani military. He further 
States that the military (in India and Pakistan) plays no civic-action roles, and only 
limited “aid to the civil” roles. He attributes the diminishing “aid to civil” roles of 
the subcontinental military to the creation of paramilitary security forces; see 
Sephen P. Cohen, The Indian Army (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971), 
p. 194. Cohen’s analysis holds true with the Indian Army in the post-independence 
period, but not for the Pakistan Army during the same period, so his appraisal is 
misleading. “Aid to civil” phenomena have occurred with considerable regularity 
in Pakistan. This trend was repeated in Bangladesh. Linkages between the military 
and society have been critically analyzed in, among others, the following works: 
S. Andzekewski, Military Organization and Society (London: Routledge and Kegan 
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scarcity, political and economic corruption became a part of daily ad- 
ministrative life. Exposed to such a state of affairs during their “aid to 
civil” operations, the highly nationalistic, indoctrinated armed person- 
nel, particularly the junior officers and the rank and file, became dis- 
illusioned with politics and resentful of politicians. Over time, these 
experiences contributed to the growth of groups within the armed forces 
which did not trust any politicians. Ambitious officers with considerable 
daring and a little idealism have used these groups for usurping gov- 
ernmental power. 

Second, differences on national policies and their modes of execu- 
tion have been used as justification by the armed forces for drastic po- 
litical actions resulting in coups d’état. But after each military take- 
over, serious conflicts have often developed between different sections 
of army officers over sectionalism, regionalism, and ethnocentrism. 
These conflicts have remained unresolved owing to the failure of mili- 
tary leadership to utilize an ideology as a common politico-economic 
ground on which consensus and unity could develop. In fact, the Ban- 
gladeshi military has been plagued by ideological conflicts since the be- 
ginning of the country’s independence struggle. After independence, 
the sudden overthrow of the charismatic leadership followed by a quick 
succession of coups has made the ideological division within the mili- 
tary even more intense. 

Third, the deterioration of economic conditions in the post- 
independence period in Pakistan and Bangladesh has increased the po- 
liticization of their armies. Usually a section within the bureaucratic 
elite succeeds in putting the blame for such a state of affairs on the 
political leadership, pointing to its inability to make and implement 
hard decisions. Particularly in Bangladesh, the political leadership has 
been faulted for its lack of basic understanding of the politics of budget- 
ing, especially in respect to the military. A group within the army that 
had fought valiantly in the war of independence contended that Bang- 
ladesh could not afford to maintain a large standing army and argued 
that a people’s liberation army (PLA) following the Chinese model 
would be more appropriate for the country. The vast majority of the 
military elite, however, feel that a PLA would not work. 

Such a Chinese-type PLA force would require social regimentation. 
Without the total regimentation of a society along the lines of China, 
the raising of a PLA would lead to warlordism and internecine con- 
flicts within the country and would adversely affect all developmental 
and institution-building activities that less-developed countries under- 
take. For example, many peasants, students, and worker groups who 
took up arms and received guerrilla training to fight the Pakistani army 
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during the 1971 liberation struggle became marauders and ravaged the 
countryside after independence. The charismatic appeal of Sheikh Mu- 
jibur Rahman (Mujib) and the resoluteness of the people were neces- 
sary to contain these armed groups. 

Bangladesh’s geopolitics calls for an army largely geared to main- 
taining internal security and to preventing sporadic armed incursions, 
if any, from the outside. A regular war with India is impossible for 
Bangladesh, and even a guerrilla war might not be feasible given the 
fact that Bangladesh is almost totally surrounded by India. However, 
in the unlikely event that Bangladesh is overrun by the Indian army, 
and if the Bengalis should opt for underground resistance to Indian 
domination, the Zia regime has developed a blueprint for military re- 
organization to deal with such an exigency. But before going into the 
details of the reorganization plan, it would be appropriate to highlight 
the political forces which led to certain significant developments with- 
in the Bangladeshi military. 

In the early stage of the civil war, mutinous units of the Pakistani 
army and most Bengali soldiers and their few officers in the East Pakis- 
tan Rifles (a paramilitary force raised to maintain security along the 
border), and many Bengali insurgents who joined up with them, re- 
ceived a rude shock when they confronted the Pakistani regular army 
in open battles in the tradition of conventional warfare. In spite of the 
numerical advantage of many Bengali armed units, they were defeated 
by the Pakistanis in battle after battle because of the latter’s training, 
experience, discipline, and superior firepower. Only in May when the 
strategy was changed from regular to guerrilla warfare did the Bengali 
freedom fighters succeed in undermining the morale of the Pakistanis 
by chipping away at their defenses. Young Bengali sector commanders 
such as Ziaur Rahman, presently the President of Bangladesh; Abu 
Taher, a hero of the liberation war who was later hanged for the po- 
litical crime of sowing seeds of class struggle within the Bangladesh 
army after independence; Ziauddin, who is now a leader of an under- 
ground revolutionary party called the Sharbohara party; Khaled Mosh- 
arraf, who briefly took control of the Bangladesh government through 
a coup in November 1975, and was killed when his coup failed, went 
for an all-out guerrilla war with the provision that the core of the 
guerrilla army would consist of professional army personnel with bat- 
tle experience and special training in commando operations and guer- 
rilla warfare. Despite occasional disagreements and misunderstandings 
with the Indian government and army commanders, the Bengalis used 
this new strategy to their great advantage. This also made it easier for 
New Delhi to win the third Indo-Pakistani war decisively and within 
two weeks against 7 or 8 well-fortified divisions of the Pakistani regular 
army and a large number of their paramilitary supporters in East 
Pakistan. 

After independence, another incident occurred which contributed 
to the Bangladesh army planners post-Mujib strategy. Unsure of the 
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ideological commitments of different sections of the Bangladesh Liber- 
ation Forces, Mujib sought to raise a division of security forces which 
would have unquestioned loyalty to the new regime. Called the Jatio 
Rakkhi Bahini (National Security Army), this new contingent was de- 
signed as a countervailing force to the Bangladesh regular army. But 
this only aggravated the differences and generated serious conflict be- 
tween the command structures of the two parallel armies which in turn 
resulted in the deterioration in general morale of Bangladesh army per- 
sonnel. The deterioration of military efficiency as a result of the conflict 
led to a crisis of internal security for the new republic. Only through a 
major political change could this type of military contradiction be re- 
solved. Such an opportunity was presented by the successful majors’ 
coup of August 15, 1975, in which Mujib was assassinated. Once again, 
the two parallel armed forces were merged into a single Bangladesh 
army. 

"The August coup also gave rise to another incident which showed 
the vulnerability of the Bangladesh armed forces. A handful of junior 
army officers staged the coup and brought about a drastic political 
change, but they did not have the support of the senior officers or the 
rank and file of the armed forces. As a result, another contradiction 
soon surfaced pitting the young officers against their senior colleagues 
and at the same time dividing the whole Bangladesh administration 
into two parallel power camps. This, too, undermined the capability of 
the Bangladesh armed forces to preserve the internal security of the 
young republic. 

Two more coups in November 1975 created another incident which 
demonstrated once again the need for a well-planned, well-coordinated, 
and disciplined army for Bangladesh. The second coup on November 
3 was staged by ambitious senior officers who wanted to salvage Mujib- 
ism, but who did not realize that the majority of the Bengali elite was 
still haunted by bitter memories of the Mujib regime. The situation 
was greatly aggravated by the emergence of pro-Mujib politicians and 
retired or discharged soldiers and non- or junior commissioned officers 
of Mujib’s parallel army, the Jatio Rakkhi Bahini. Sensing the anti- 
coup and anti-Mujib revival sentiments of the general public, a radical 
group within the army belonging to the Jatio Samjtantrik Dal (Nation- 
al Socialist Party), which had been formed by a number of dissidents 
and Marxists within the Awami League Party in 1972, struck, killing 
a few officers and terrorizing others within the Bangladesh armed forces, 
and claimed that the revolutionaries had already established control at 
different levels of the army hierarchy. 

A de facto government was established immediately after the No- 
vember 7, 1975 soldiers’ uprising. In order to create an impression 
among his fellow officers that he was different from his predecessor 
Khaled Mosharaff in the sense that he was not power hungry, Major 
General Ziaur Rahman stepped down from the post of Chief Martial 
Law Administrator (CMLA), thus allowing the new president to be 
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the CMLA. Zia retained his previous position as Chief of Staff of the 
army and became one of the three Deputy Martial Law Administrators 
(DMLOC), apparently sharing power with Commodore M. H. Khan and 
Air Vice-Marshall M. G. ‘Tawab, the other two service chiefs who were 
also DMLC’s. In reality, however, Zia became the power behind the 
military regime. 

But Colonel Abu Taher, a hero of the liberation war who became 
the commander of the Commilla brigade after independence, sought to 
radicalize the Bangladesh army by emphasizing a 12-point program un- 
der which the non-commissioned officers, junior commissioned officers, 
and the mass of soldiers would receive a number of benefits including 
higher salaries and better working conditions. However, whether will- 
fully or inadvertently, Taher and his political associates of the JSD 
created an impression among the soldiers that a class war within the 
armed forces was a prelude to a socialist revolution. Some overzealous 
soldiers began to challenge their officers’ authority to command, killing 
a few in the process. Discipline within the army became a serious prob- 
lem and panic followed, again seriously undermining the capability of 
the army to maintain internal security. For the time, the situation was 
saved by the timely decision of Zia—who had earlier supported Taher’s 
stand—to restore order and discipline within the army by arresting 
Taher and other JSD leaders. As exemplary punishment, Taher was 
executed and a few other JSD leaders were imprisoned for terms rang- 
ing from five to twenty years. 

Following the political trial and the first political execution in 
Bengal since that of Khudiram,? knowledgeable quarters within Bang- 
ladesh felt that the disastrous results of Taher’s attempted coup, which 
had pitted soldiers against officers, and its ultimate failure would dis- 
courage similar adventurism within the country’s defense forces. This 
was not to be. 

During 1977 sporadic and seemingly unconnected and uncoordi- 
nated mutinies occurred among troops in different parts of Bangladesh, 
the more serious ones taking place in Chittagong within the naval base, 
and in Rajshahi, Rangpur, and Bogra. However, these uprisings fol- 
lowed a common pattern, inevitably involving common soldiers who 
challenged the existing military hierarchy. No officer openly played any 
leadership role and the mutineers were brought under control by a few 
officers and their loyal soldiers. There was hardly any bloodshed except 
when certain soldiers of the armored regiment in Bogra revolted on 
September 28, 1977, killing two officers. Considering what happened in 
the first week of October, these mutinies by common soldiers were hard- 
ly isolated incidents. One could see in these uprisings the hand of an 
ideological group the same as or at least similar to Taher’s that was 
testing the strength and will of the officer class and Zia’s loyal followers 


2Khudiram was a Bengali nationalist who was hanged by the British at the 
turn of the century for anti-British terrorism. 
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within the Bangladesh armed forces. The limited but scattered mutinies 
could have been used by a central group as a prelude to a full-scale coup 
d’état by the non-commissioned officers, junior commissioned officers, 
and jawans (privates) of the armed forces to establish essentially a mili- 
tary rule by the non-officer class using a section of senior officers as figure- 
heads or fronts. Although Bengali army officers in general contend that 
common soldiers are incapable of establishing a government even if 
they succeed in staging a coup, the case of Liberia has disproved this 
contention. 

Indeed, just before the non-commissioned officers and men of the 
air force tried to seize power on October 2, the class conflict in the army 
heightened when the slain officers from Bogra were brought to Dacca 
Cantonment for burial. The father of one of the dead charged in his 
eulogy that the army had fallen so low that it failed to protect its own 
officers against undisciplined and murderous soldiers. Brigadier M. A. 
Manzoor, who was then the chief of the General Staff of the army, re- 
sponded that the whole Bangladesh army could not be held responsible 
for the misdeeds of a few soldiers, and that soldiers needed their officers 
for leadership. ‘This rejoinder apparently satisfied both the parents of 
the dead officers and the soldiers. But for the swift rejoinder, there 
might have been an uprising of soldiers then and there. Manzoor’s 
actions only delayed another attempt by the soldiers to take over the 
reins of government. 

Probably suspecting another coup attempt by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and jawans and because of his deep loyalty to President 
Ziaur Rahman, Manzoor ordered the 46th Brigade, known as the Dacca 
Brigade and commanded by Lt. Colonel Ameen, to report directly to 
the president and bypass the 9th Division commanded by Major Gen- 
eral Shawkat in case of any unrest among the rank and file. This move 
by Manzoor, and the inability of the mutineers to generate widespread 
support from soldiers and airmen, saved Zia in October when some non- 
commissioned air force personnel led a soldiers’ coup against the Zia 
regime. 

On October 1 negotiations were underway to persuade the hijackers 
of a Japan Airlines plane, who had forced the crew to land the aircraft 
in Dacca four days before, to release the passenger-hostages in return for 
a ransom of US$6,000,000 to be delivered in six phases and for the re- 
lease of six Japanese political prisoners. (The hijackers demanded the 
release of nine prisoners, but three refused to join them.) At midnight, 
a number of non-commissioned air force officers and airmen attempted 
a coup and involved a group of non-commisioned officers, junior com- 
missioned officers, and soldiers from the army. Despite early warnings, 
the 9th Division failed to act in time; only the 46th Brigade main- 
tained its alert and came to Zia’s rescue when the rebels tried to over- 
power the presidential guards and completely overrun the defense per- 
imeters of the president’s house. The brigade’s timely action, especially 
the courageous stand by Lt. Col. M. Ameen and his fellow officers and 
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loyal soldiers, averted what could have been the end of Zia as well as 
his government. 

Had the final thrust by the airmen and soldiers against the pres- 
ident’s house succeeded, fence sitters within the army and air force 
would probably have joined the rebels. But when the rebels were de- 
feated in the final encounter near the president’s house, the attempted 
coup d’état failed and what could have been a general uprising of the 
mass of soldiers turned into a localized mutiny of the disappointed, 
frustrated, and revengeful non-officer class of the air force and army. 
In the ensuing event, the soldiers took over the radio station very briefly 
and declared that their coup was a success. Subsequently, another rebel 
group moved to the airport where negotiations were still continuing 
between the senior officers of the government, including chief negoti- 
ator Air Vice Marshall A. G. Mahmud, the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, then Aviation Minister of the Bangladesh government and one 
of the country’s three DMLC’s, and the Japanese hijackers. ‘The mu- 
tineers captured a number of air force officers and executed eleven of 
them by firing squad. A. G. Mahmud and a number of high officials 
escaped unhurt. By early morning of October 2, the 9th Division moved 
in support of the 46th Brigade and put an end to the rebellion by the 
airmen and soldiers. ‘The delayed action by the 9th Division was prob- 
ably due to the fact that the 9th (less the 46th Brigade) was in Savar 
and not on alert, whereas the 46th Brigade was right in Dacca and on 
alert. 

There are basically two interpretations of the October 2 attempted 
coup and the massacre of air force officers by disgruntled air force per- 
sonnel when the initial coup collapsed. One view, subscribed to by a 
few senior Bangladesh army officers, suggests that the attempted coup 
by the air force NCOs and JCOs was carefully synchronized with the 
hijacking of the Japan Airlines plane. In collaboration with the Jap- 
anese Red Army radicals, and possibly supported by the Soviet Union, 
the Bangladesh air force sought to change the government in favor of 
a pro-Soviet regime. In support of this point of view, these senior offi- 
cers? have pointed out that the negotiations were intentionally made 
unusually long, and despite the availability of commandos who could 
have overpowered the hijackers, the negotiators opted for a slow pro- 
cess of delivering the $6,000,000 ransom to the hijackers, the sixth phase 
of delivery taking an abnormally long time. The whole hijacking epi- 
sode, in short, according to these officers, was designed as a diversion to 
allow the coup leaders sufficient time to successfully bring about the fall 
of the Zia government in an emergency situation. 

_Another view held by a few junior officers and a very important 
senior officer maintains that the hijacking incident actually saved Zia 
and his regime. According to this view, the JSD cells, after testing the 


8 Among others, Brigadier Sabehuddin, formerly Deputy Director of the Jatio 
Rakkhi Bahini and currently chairman of the government’s Rural Electrification 
Board (based on an interview with him on June 20, 1979). 
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determination and will of the officers and loyal soldiers through spor- 
adic revolts of soldiers in different parts of Bangladesh, came up with 
a master plan for the takeover of the government by killing the high 
officials of the army and the government at the Air Force Day reception 
on October 9. Their plan was totally upset by the hijacking, which 
caused the cancellation of the grand reception. The ringleaders could 
not take a chance on postponing the coup, so they struck a few days 
sooner, thinking that they might succeed in the melee. 

Whatever the reason behind the timing of the October 2, 1977 
soldiers’ coup, two things were quite apparent. First, viewed against the 
sporadic uprisings by groups of soldiers in different cantonments of 
Bangladesh, the October 2 uprising in the capital city was probably a 
planned effort on the part of a group of soldiers to change the country’s 
government. Second, it was not an isolated incident, but rather the 
climax of all the efforts, starting with the seemingly isolated soldiers’ 
-revolts in different military bases of Bangladesh, to establish a classless 
armed force with corresponding implications for the entire Bengali 
society. On this issue, Taher and Ziauddin had come to a parting of 
ways. Whereas Taher believed that the radicalization of the society 
does not have to precede the radicalization of the military, Ziauddin 
felt that any effort to radicalize the army without first radicalizing so- 
ciety would create ideological and administrative problems that could 

The class conflict within the Bengali armed forces did not come 
jeopardize the security of the fledgling republic.+ 
about suddenly. It was the product of a long history of colonialism with 
its attending deficiencies in social justice, in the institutionalization of 
power, and, most importantly, in legitimacy. ‘The conflict began with 
the colonial era when ordinary soldiers were patronized, continued 
through the early part of the post-colonial time when the mass of sol- 
diers was alienated by extreme inequalities between them and the offi- 
cer class and the absence of upward mobility, and extended to the 1970s 
when Bengali soldiers found themselves in a position to revolt not only 
against their West Pakistani officers but also later against the legitimate 
political authority of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Interestingly, a closer 
‘relationship had existed during the colonial period between the soldiers 
and their British officers. As Philip Mason narrates: 


Thus Britons of the Imperial class had built up a strange partnership; 
they had turned schoolmasters, their pupils being young men of certain 
hardy peasant stocks and of certain fierce tribes, of whom they had made 
a highly efficient professional army. It was based on the concept of 
honour—the honour of the regiment and of the “class” and the personal 
honour of a man who must respect himself and stand in honour before 
his comrades in the village and the army. But it stood or fell by the 


4 This position was also taken by M. Toaha of East Bengal Communist Party. 
_ See Lawrence Lifschultz, “Abu Taher’s Last Testament,” Economic and Political 
, Weekly, Special Number, August 1977, p. 1339. 
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relationship of officers and men who were linked together by enthusiasms 
that sometimes seem strangely boyish.5 


As in the pre-modern age with its uncertainty in authority struc- 
ture and confusing relationships between different classes, Bangladesh's 
post-liberation period was marked by confusing loyalties, as seen by 
Bengali confusion over who to give their loyalty to—leader (Mujib) or 
institution (military) or the nation; a distorted sense of justice as ex- 
plified by certain government actions to promote dishonest officers and 
to penalize the honest ones; and a questionable political legitimacy as 
a result of rigged elections, which affected the military more than any 
other institution. Mujib’s fall at the hands of a small clique of soldiers 
and a few officers had already cast the issue of political legitimacy in 
questionable light. Now Zia’s effort to legitimize his rule through one 
local government election and one referendum seemed uncertain against 
the attempted coup of October 2. 

The coup revealed the weakness of both legitimizing efforts. ‘The 
local government election of March 1977 demonstrated that the Awami 
League political organization, especially at the grass roots level, was 
still formidable. In order to avert a possible defeat for his candidates, 
Zia hurriedly called off the election to district offices. The need for a 
stronger grass roots organization led him to enunciate a 19-point pro- 
gram in April 1977 emphasizing the theme that political and admin- 
istrative accountability of the government to the people must be 
achieved through public participation across the whole spectrum of 
the governmental policy-making process, particularly at the local level 
of government. 

Another try at legitimizing Zia’s power in May was partially suc- 
cessful. On May 30, 1977, Zia sought to win a vote of confidence through 
a referendum. Although he received an overwhelming 98.89% of the 
popular vote, his victory was tarnished by the extensive use of govern- 
ment machinery to induce the people to vote for him. Voter turnout 
was low and those who opposed Zia had nothing to vote for and no 
knowledge of what would happen if Zia lost. Moreover, such phrasing 
of the referendum question as “Do you have confidence in President 
Major General Ziaur Rahman and in his policies and programs enun- 
ciated by him” gave the people little or no choice, Linking personality 
to policies served to control the voting behavior of those who wanted 
the policies but were leery about any military ruler. 

Though unsuccessful, the coup attempt of October 2, 1977 was 
bloody and ideologically explosive enough to force Zia to ensure his 
legitimacy by holding a presidential election in June 1978. There were 
probably equally important reasons for Zia to hold the elections, such 
as keeping his electoral commitment to the people and maintaining his 


6 Philip Mason, A Matter of Honour (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1974), p. 386. 
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image as a trustworthy third world leader before the leadership of 
western democracies. Despite the fact that the election was based on 
universal adult franchise and was considered more or less fair, nine rival 
candidates, including General (Rtd.) M. A. G. Osmani (Zia’s command- 
ing officer during the Bengali independence struggle) bitterly com- 
plained about the time limitations (they were allowed to start cam- 
paigning only 20 days before the election) and Zia’s unlimited use of 
governmental machinery for campaigning. Securing 76% of the total 
votes cast in the election, Zia was elected president for five years, prov- 
ing his legitimate authority to rule. Subsequently, through the forma- 
tion of his own political party, the Bangladesh Nationalist Party, and 
using the 19-point program as its ideological platform, Zia increased 
his control over the political process and, at the same time, seemed to 
relinquish some control by establishing a parliament. In the parlia- 
mentary election held in February 1979, Zia’s party won 206 of the 
300 seats in the legislature. 

All through his rise to power, Zia tried to optimize his political 
and military strategies. Sensing that as long as social injustice prevails 
in the larger society with spill-over effects on the country’s armed 
forces, which would make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
the concept of political legitimacy to take firm social roots, Zia sought 
to reduce class friction within the armed forces. He attempted to en- 
sure military stability by following a scheme not very dissimilar to the 
one used by Nehru’s defense minister, Krishna Menon, in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. Zia tried to diffuse the power of the armed forces by 
raising new divisions and spreading the existing brigades, regiments, 
and battalions in such a way that both officers’ and soldiers’ loyalty to 
the regime would be ensured by careful distribution of forces among 
different regions and having them work in close cooperation with local 
paramilitary forces such as the Ansars, the Bangladesh Rifles, and the 
reorganized paramilitary Combat Police Force and the voluntary vil- 
lage-based Village Defense Parties.® 

Following the model of checks and balances within the armed 
forces, Zia’s blueprint for the republic’s military reorganization was 
comprised of the following decisions. Five new divisions were raised be- 
tween 1977 and 1978 with a view to diffusing the power of the battalions 
that had fought in the liberation war and had begun to expect drastic 
socioeconomic reforms after independence. Clandestine revolutionary 
cells planted by the JSD during and immediately after liberation, which 
were indirectly responsible for the soldiers’ successful coup on Novem- 
ber 7, 1975 and the unsuccessful one on October 2, 1977, were expected 


6 According to 2a memo from the Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of 
Bangladesh, issued on August 23, 1979, 60,294 Village, Defense Parties have been 
formed throughout the country consisting of approximately 904,410 members. 12,000 
VDP members were scheduled to undergo training in small arms in the 1979- 
1980 financial year, with the training program spreading over the years and in 
phases. “Village Defense Parties,” M.A. Aziz, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Government of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, August 23, 1979. 
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to be neutralized by the decision to reorganize and strengthen a 12,500- 
strong Combat Police Force. The need for such a police force was first 
felt when Zia tried to contain the soldiers led by Lt. Col. Taher, who 
demanded an end to hierarchy and class distinction between themselves 
and their officers through a 12-point program. Using the Napoleonic 
strategy, he went along with the rebel soldiers and later turned their 
guns against them. In this, since Zia could not trust the regular army 
units, he used the special police force to round up the leaders of the 
November 7 coup, thereby restoring order and discipline within the 
armed forces,? 

So far as the power wielded by rival senior officers was concerned, 
after the October 2 coup Zia posthaste sent competing senior officers 
such as Major General Mir Shawkat Ali, Major General Mohammad 
Abul Manzoor, and Brigadier M. Nuruddin, respectively, to three sec- 
tors located near Bangladesh’s western, southeastern, and eastern bor- 
ders. A relatively junior officer was sent to the northern sector. Major 
General Hafez Mohammad Ershad, the most trusted senior officer, was 
retained at the center in Dacca. 

The blueprint for military reorganization was designed in part to 
contain the rising expectations of soldiers. The military scheme was not 
only to dissipate the rival leadership within the army but also to re- 
construct the armed forces. The whole country was delineated militarily 
into five regions and the army, cooperating and yet maintaining separ- 
ateness, could play the dual role of carrying out detailed strategies in 
order to preserve internal security and of providing prolonged resist- 
ance to a possible Indian domination. Each division would coordinate 
its operation with the paramilitary groups within its area of command, 
and would also mobilize mass support behind the government and help 
raise and rain guerrilla units in the event of an occupation by New 
Delhi. 

Another of Zia’s strategies has been to make the elected assembly 
completely dependent upon the armed forces so that major government 
policies would require the open, or at least tacit, approval of the coun- 
try’s military institution. In this regard, the Zia government went a 
step further than the Ayub regime with its basic democracy scheme. 
Zia’s efforts to militarize the government were much more subtle and 
sophisticated than Ayub’s. An instance in point is the composition of 
the elected National Assembly in which, allegedly, about 30% of the 
elected representatives are informers of the military regime.§ The net 
result is that whereas in the Mujib regime an effort was made to sep- 
arate the political elements from the military, the Zia regime succeeded 
in welding the two inseparably. 

Quantitatively, five divisions, with shortages in their armored corps, 


TL, Lifschultz, “Abu Taher’s Last Testament,” p. 1352. 

8 This belief is widely held by the Opposition elite. However, upon checking 
the background of some of the suspect representatives, the author found that the 
allegations are not baseless. 
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total 60,000 fighting men. Taking together the Ansars and the BDR, 
each sector would have a fighting strength of 30,000 men.® Concerning 
internal security, these 150,000 fighting men would have basic loyalty 
to the Zia regime, and, it is hoped, contain any clandestine revolution- 
ary cells within the regular army started by the JSD and the Taher 
group. 

However, despite the efforts of the government to maintain the 
loyalty of the mass of soldiery, widespread corruption and injustice in 
the government could very well turn the otherwise loyal contingents 
into rebel units. The “aid to civil actions” coupled with the intense 
patriotism of the Bengali armed forces could make it extremely difficult 
for the Zia regime to prevent gradual dissatisfaction and the resulting 
frustration among ordinary soldiers. When presented with the choice 
in 1975, the soldiers rose against a section of the elite. It is quite pos- 
sible that given the opportunity the armed forces would rise again 
against the officer class as a way of registering their protest against the 
elite’s mishandling of the politico-economic situation. 

But the future of class relations within the armed forces does not 
seem as grim as it once did. The younger officers, taking their lessons 
from the past, have established a rapport between themselves and the 
ordinary soldiers. Starting with the post-liberation recruits to the ofh- 
cers’ class, from second lieutenants to newly promoted majors, an un- 
derstanding seems to have developed between the officers and the rank 
and file. 

Ordinarily, the new trend of increasing rapport between soldiers 
and their young officers would assure the Zia regime of stability within 
the armed forces. But the nature of the relationship between officers re- 
cruited in the post-liberation period and the soldiers in the paramili- 
tary forces is yet to be assessed. 

If the sectoral plan of insuring internal security of the country is 
to succeed, meticulous efforts must be made to coordinate personnel 
policies of the regular army with that of the paramilitary groups, with 
the hope that there will be a comparable growth of informal organiza- 
tion in both military and paramilitary forces. Cohort groupings with 
their ethos and value system are aspects of informal organization which 
could make the decision implementing process of a formal organization 
more effective. Indeed, formal organization within the armed forces 
could expose only the tip of the iceberg, making it almost impossible 


9In 1976 the total armed forces of Bangladesh were estimated at 63,000, with 
3,000 Air Force and 1,000 Navy personnel. Additionally, there were 20,000 personnel 
of Bangladesh Rifles chiefly used to patrol the borders. Military hardware included 
30 tanks, 7 patrol boats, 9 MiG 2l’s, and 11 helicopters. Defense expenditures in 
dollars were 52 million in 1975-1976, compared to $65 million in 1973-1974. Military 
Balance, 1976-77, London: International Institute of Strategic Studies, 1976. As for 
arms imports, Bangladesh imported $10 million (constant 1976) worth of arms in 
1975 and the same amount in 1976, compared to $51 million (constant 1976) in 1973 
and $19 million (constant 1976) in 1977. World Military Expenditures and Arms 
ao 1968-1977, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Publication 100, 
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for political and military planners to evaluate the loyalty and effective- 
ness of the fighting men. But in order for decision-makers and planners 
to come to grips with the internal problems, personnel being the most 
important one, they must involve representatives of both officers and 
soldiers in the planning process. The “Catch 22” is that such involve- 
ment of officers, particularly the junior ones, and the ranks is impossible 
to achieve unless the planners are serious about involving those who 
are going to be affected by their plans. Image and credibility of the 
planners are equally important factors and could make a difference be- 
‘tween lukewarm involvement and real involvement of operational 
people with the planners in their reorganizational efforts. Evidence in- 
dicates that the sectoral plan of the Bangladesh army lacks proper in- 
puts from junior officers and soldiers. 

The ideological conflicts which once gave rise to clandestine group- 
ing and factionalism within the Bengali armed forces are still impor- 
tant for the military planners. To insure the state’s interal security they 
must define their goals for reorganization, keeping in view the signific- 
ance of ideological commitments in this context. An understanding and 
a proper appraisal of the condition which led to the soldiers’ revolts in 
1975 and during 1977 would aid the military planners in adopting the 
most desirable ideology for mobilizing rank and file support for their 
sectoral plan of national security and defense. But it is questionable 
whether or to what extent, if at all, the military decision-makers would 
be able to utilize the appropriate ideology for defining their long-term 
goals and short-term objectives within an environment of gross socio- 
economic inequity. Unless the contradictions in the post-liberation 
period in Bangladesh are resolved one way or the other, lasting military 
reorganization having a minimum of stability and administrative equi- 
librium will remain as elusive as ever. 

So far, the government’s strategy to neutralize radical opposition, 
particularly within the armed forces, has been pragmatic. President 
Ziaur Rahman has met with partial success in his effort to lure away 
JSD-leaning radical officers and men within the armed forces.1° He has. 
not only given blanket pardons to these radicals but has also offered. 
them trusted positions within the army. This strategy of cooption has 
its limits. First, it can encourage opportunism within the group whose 
ideal is patriotism and service to the nation. Secondly, this non-ideolog- 
ical cooption could be used by radical elements within the army to 
bolster their own support and to expand their following. Finally, Ziaur 
Rahman’s efforts at non-ideological cooption may be viewed by these 
radical elements as a sign of weakness on the part of the governments 
which would make the government’s efforts counterproductive. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the government's efforts to neutralize radical 
opposition, the ideological aspects must not be brushed aside in favor 
of short-range benefits. Dealing with the problems of the armed forces. 


1c Interview with President Ziaur Rahman on August 24, 1979 in Dacca. 
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in one of the most unstable political entities, the leadership in Bangla- 
desh must not lose sight of what could happen if their non-ideological 
action should result in the break-up of the only organized, cohesive, and 
nationalistic group within the Bangladesh polity. SORN 

Devoid of an ideological framework for military reorganization, 
personal relations between the officers and the non-officer class are like- 
ly to remain as uncertain as before despite the new trend of closeness 
between junior officers and soldiers. The rapport between the two 
groups in the absence of an ideological frame of reference will be per- 
sonalized rather than institutionalized. In that event, the possibility of 
coups d’état and military uprisings would increase, eroding government- 
al legitimacy, if any, and undermining internal security and defense 
capability of the fledgling nation. Repetitions of the majors’ successful 
coup against the “father of the nation” could then occur at regular in- 
tervals. The “aid to civil” phenomenon would, under the circumstances, 
act as a doctrinal force lacking any ideological basis, which could turn 
the younger officers against their older colleagues, unleashing a centri- 
fugal force hard to contain. After a series of lieutenants’ coups the 
scenario might again change, pitting the soldiers against their officers 
once again. 

In order to get out of such a vicious cycle, the Bangladeshi military 
organization needs to be institutionalized with a modicum of equity 
and justice ensured in the hierarchic relationships. Pressed with the 
need to utilize human and material resources more effectively, the po- 
litical decision-makers might change their old ways of imposing deci- 
sions and plans, particularly in regard to the military organization, 
from the top without giving the middle and lower echelons and the 
public a chance to provide feedback about the usefulness of such de- 
cisions and plans. 


ZILLUR R. KHAN is Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science, 
University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh. 





SOVIET PARTICIPATION IN THE 
EMERGING PACIFIC BASIN ECONOMY: 
THE ROLE OF “BORDER TRADE” 





Elisa B. Miller 


A TOP PRIORITY ITEM on the list of national economic 
goals for the USSR is the development of its frontier regions in Pacific 
Siberia.1 This means a move to exploit resources in a region that is 
closer to some Pacific Rim countries than to the industrialized centers 
of western Russia. This massive development program invites the curi- 
ous observer to look more carefully at the role of international trade in 
Pacific Siberian development and, in particular, to look at the future of 
trade relations between Pacific Siberia and countries in the Pacific Rim. 

The most prominent form of trade relations in Pacific Siberia is 
the acquisition of technology and machinery from the advanced west- 
ern countries for Siberian resource development, in return for cash, 
credit, or product payback. As is well known, this foreign trade is con- 
ducted under the aegis of the Ministry of Foreign Trade which grants 
to various Foreign Trade Organizations (FTOs) authority to trade in 
certain products. These FTOs are headquartered in Moscow and de- 
cisions are made in Moscow. Some FTOs prominent in Pacific Siberia 
are EXPORTLES, SOYUZNEFTEXPORT, SOYUZPROMEXPORT, 
TEXHNOPROMIMPORT, PRODINTORG, inter alia. The partici- 
pation of Pacific Siberia in the foreign trade of the country through the 
lines of these appointed FTOs has come to be called participation in 
the “big trade.”2 


1In this paper, I will use Pacific Siberia (a term from Paul Dibb’s Siberia and 
the Pacific) as shorthand for the geographical area encompassing the Soviet Far East 
and the larger portions of Eastern Siberia. 

2See V. M. Kuznetsov, “Participation of the Eastern Regions of the USSR in 
Foreign Trade of the Country: Conditions and Perspectives,” in G. I. Kostikov, edi- 
tor, Voprosi Ekonomiki Dal’nego Vostoka, p. 196. 
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It is my purpose, however, to highlight a lesser known aspect of 
international trade relations occurring in Pacific Siberia. This is the 
“border” trade which exists between Pacific Siberia and, at present, 
three neighboring countries in the Pacific Rim—Japan, North Korea, 
and Australia.3 

There are two instances in the USSR in which trade is allowed to 
cross USSR borders to neighboring countries under the aegis of a local 
trade organization without the requirement that “the deal go through 
Moscow.” Under very restrictive conditions border trade is allowed (1) 
between the USSR and Finland and Norway, and (2) between the 
USSR’s Pacific Siberia and three Pacific Rim neighboring countries. 

In the case of Pacific Siberia—Pacific Rim border trade, Pacific Si- 
beria is so large and potentially rich, and the definition of neighboring 
countries potentially so numerous, that the existence and growth of this 
trade immediately arouses our curiosity. The objectives of this article 
will therefore be to: (1) outline the specific features and conditions of 
this border trade; (2) determine the impact of border trade on the de- 
velopment of the regional economy and on the national economy; and 
(3) assess the growth of border trade and the future prospects of this 
form of Soviet trade relations within the Pacific Rim. 


Conditions of Border Trade 


‘To conduct border trade, the Ministry of Foreign Trade has set up 
an office in the field whose responsibility is the administration of this 
trade and enforcement of strict adherence to its specific conditions. For 
the Pacific Siberia—Pacific Rim trade, this office, named Dalintorg (in 
English, Far Eastern Trading), is located 40 miles east of Vladivostock 
in Nakhodka, the largest commercial port of the USSR in Pacific Si- 
beria. The Ministry of Foreign Trade has set two basic conditions for 
the conduct of border trade by its representative office in Nakhodka: 
(1) the Ministry defines the allowable commodities in this trade, as well 
as the permissible non-Soviet trading nations; and (2) trade must be 
conducted as barter, that is, without the use of hard currency. 


Defining allowable commodities: A fundamental condition of border 
trade is the requirement that only certain commodities can be im- 
ported and exported through Dalintorg. For imports, these can be 
grouped as consumer goods in deficit in the eastern regions of the USSR 
(clothes, shoes, yard goods, etc.), and machinery, equipment, and in- 


. % Two terms, have been used to describe this trade: coastal (pribrezhnaia) and 
border (prigranichnaia). Coastal trade has traditionally been used when referring 
to this form of commercial relations between Japan and the USSR, while border 
trade has come into use more recently to describe this form of trade with other 
countries. I have chosen to use the latter term, border trade, because it encompasses 
slightly better the expanded nature of the trade. 
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dustrial raw materials in deficit needed by local exporting producers.* 
For exports, allowable commodities can be categorized as: (1) local 
goods in excess of planned production; (2) local goods which are surplus 
by-products or waste products of planned commodity production; and 
(3) certain local goods which by virtue of having a foreign market and 
little or no domestic market are designed as allowable for export. 

Under the first category are items which are produced for the 
domestic Soviet market in planned quantities but which can be ex- 
ported only if production is above planned targets. In this category, for 
example, is Suchan coal (1% of the total production of this item has 
been exported in border trade in recent years*). The most important 
examples of the second type of allowable export are the by-products and 
waste products of the Soviet wood products industry (in particular, wood 
chips) which have an established market in Japan. These items repre- 
sent a large share of the exports in border trade.® 

Items in the third category—local goods which have a foreign 
market but little or no domestic market—can be broken down into 
those allowable for export in the border trade and those which can be 
exported only in the “big trade.” For example, various forms of food 
products catering to the Japanese diet can be exported by Dalintorg, 
whereas many valuable minerals of the region (such as diamonds and 
gold) and other traditional hard currency earners (such as furs) may not 
be traded by Dalintorg. 

The definition of allowable commodities assures first that items 
used domestically only go for export after the plan for domestic use ts 
fulfilled. Secondly, the definition assures that the border trade carried 
out by Dalintorg does not compete with the “big trade”: Dalintorg is 
allowed to export only those products not included in the “big trade.” 


Trade through barter: A second fundamental feature of border trade 
is that goods for export are directly exchanged for goods for import— 
an exchange which does not require currency transfers. Exports in the 
border trade are “sold” for an equivalent value of imports. These im- 
ports are returned to the local region: 50% of the value of imports are 
producer goods to satisfy local enterprise needs and 50% are consumer 
goods to satisfy the consumer needs of the region.? 

This feature is quite different from the organization of the “big 


4¥For example: desk calculators, air conditioners, office furniture, collapsible 
metal warehouses, fishing equipment, automobile paint, lacquers, paint, fertilizer, 
herbicides and other toxic materials for agriculture. I. V. Kasakov, “Soviet-Japanese 
Economic Relations” Problemy Dal’nego Vostoka, #1, 1976, p. 101. 
_ 5G. V. Pustovoit, “On the Economic Effectiveness of Coastal Trade,” Ekonom- 
ika i Organizatsiia Promyshlennogo Proizvodstva #1, 1972, p. 159. 

6B. F. Shapalin and L. I. Yurkevich, “The Role of [the Soviet] Far East in 
Trade with Japan,” Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Sibirskoe Otdelenie, Izvestiia Seriia 
Obswehestvennykh Nauk, No. 6, issue 2 (1972), p. 104. 

7 Shapalin and Yurkevich, “Role of Far East,” p. 104. 
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trade.” In the “big trade,” the export producer is paid for his product 
in rubles as a domestic transaction between the Soviet foreign trade 
organization and the enterprise. In general, under the Soviet system of 
foreign trade neither the export producer nor any other producing en- 
terprise has a direct connection to imports or the means to imports. In 
border trade, to the contrary, both the export-producing enterprise and 
the administrative region in which the enterprise is located are directly 
compensated with imports. This particular feature—direct barter ex- 
change—has important consequences for the regional economy. 


impact of Border Trade on the Regional Economy 


The impact on the local population: As noted, every export contract re- 
sults in consumer-good imports for the local population. Thus border 
trade is a method of providing additional consumer goods for the local 
population—that is, goods in addition to the amount derived from the 
annual plan for the national economy. First, because of the long dis- 
tance between Pacific Siberia and the Soviet Union’s producing areas 
and second, because of the general nationwide scarcity of consumer 
goods, these additions are very important. 

Perhaps most important is the use of these products to attract and 
retain the labor force which has to exist under frontierlike conditions. 
This basic situation is best stated in the following quotes: 


We are trying to attract people to the Far East and material incentives 
are important ... in the center (of the USSR) milk costs 28 kopecks/ 
litre, for us, here, 36 kopecks, and sugar here is more expensive and meat 
due to higher transportation costs... and the government can’t make 
them equal. So we have to find other compensatons. Better dress, for in- 
stance, is also a compensation. So we are trying to accomplish this our- 
selves.8 [emphasis by author] 


By this (border) trade the supply situation for consumer goods which 
are in deficit or nonexistent is improved. Without doubt the relationship 
of labor toward work is bettered, cadre turnover is lowered, and there is 
a better possibility for people to accustom themselves to life... 2 


In 1970, 6% of all consumer goods for the entire Soviet Far Eastern 
Region originated from border trade.1° For certain consumer goods per- 
centages are even higher. For example, it was reported in 1972 that 30% 
of all knitwear available in the town markets of Suchan was imported 


i s P. Volin, “The Limits of Border Trade,” Literaturnaia Gazeta, May 28, 1969, 
p. 15. 

9 Pustovoit, “On Economic Effeotiveness,” p. 160. 

10 A. N. Osorgin and H. L. Shlik, “The Participation of Economic Regions in 
the International Division of Labor (The Soviet Far East)," Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
ase G Otdelenie Izvestiia Seriia Obshchestvennykh Nauk, No. 1, issue 1 (1972), 
PP. 10-24. 
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from Japan through border trade.1! Further increases in consumer good 
imports depends of course on the ability of local producers to generate 
increases in “allowable” exports. 


The impact on local producers: A second impact of the barter require- 
ment of border trade is that additional producer goods are imported. 
Half of the value of bartered imports are in the form of producer goods 
for local production needs. Border trade therefore allows local enter- 
prises the possibility to acquire certain producer goods in short supply 
under the national plan. In this manner, local enterprises are able to 
improve production. For instance, the deputy director of the Suchan 
coal organization lists the benefits to his enterprise from bartered im- 
ports: “Already border trade has achieved the following results: no 
more idle machinery due to the absence of tires; no more automobile 
accidents due to poor tires; more finished building construction and 
less interruptions in construction work due to the provision of deficit 
supplies.” (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1: Composition of Goods in USSR-Japan Border Trade: USSR Imports 
from Japan 








1976 1978 1979 
Percentage of Total Imports 
Textile goods, knitwear 25,2 10.0 21.1 
Clothing 27.2 25.9 18.2 
Footwear 8.3 3.8 3.5 
Radio (wireless supplies) 1.0 3.8 2.4 
Calculators & office equipment 7.3 7.1 8.4 
Fish processing equipment 24 1.7 8.4 
Wires & tires, prefab metal 
warehouses 3.9 11.3 8.1 
Paint, plastics, tape, paste, 
polyvinyl sheets, sealing 
compound 9.7 7.1 8.1 
Other 15.0 29.3 24.8 
100% 100% 100% 


SOURCES: 1976. Japan Association for Trade with Soviet Union & Socialist 
Countries of Europe, Japan-Soviet Trade Handbook 1978, p. 427. 

1978, 1979. Chésa Geppö (Survey Monthly) published by the Japan Association 
for Trade with Soviet Union & Socialist Countries of Europe. 


These supplies of producer goods from border trade augment nor- 
mal supplies for the enterprise which, because of the “tautness” of the 
Soviet economic system, are often late in arriving or never delivered. 
This situation is particularly acute in remote areas such as Pacific 
Siberia since infrastructure is not sufficiently developed for local pro- 


11 Pustovoit, “On Economic Effectiveness,” p. 160. 
12 [bid. j 
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duction to satisfy local needs and, thus, the region is forced to rely to 
a great extent on supplies coming from west of the Urals. Not only do 
imports from border trade help prevent production bottlenecks, they 
also mean a source of supply, in certain instances, of higher quality 
producer goods. Again, this improves the productivity and the quality 
of the local enterprise’s work effort. 


Impact on the regional and national economy: Local border trade has 
other impacts as well. The inclusion into the production process of 
items for the foreign market, using resources which otherwise would 
have lain idle or in waste, strengthens the productive capacity of local 
firms. (See Table 2.) This becomes especially important for a growing 


tree E S e E e R E E 
TABLE 2: Composition of Goods in USSR-Japan Border Trade: USSR Exports 
to Japan 


1976 1978 1979 
Percentage of Total Exports 

Lumber 44.8 37.5 47.6 
Coal & crude oil 22.2 16.2 10.8 
Mineral, chemical raw materials 1.7 2.9 3.0 
Fish 20.9 26.8 29.2 
Marine products 4.8 10.7 3.6 
Food products 5.2 4.4 4.5 
Other 0.4 1.5 1.3 

100%, 100%, ` 100% 


SOURCES: See Table 1. 





economy. Firms can begin producing small amounts now for the ex- 
ternal border trade and later develop the capacity and the economies of 
scale necessary for internal markets. Koslova says: 


One of the positive elements of border trade is that the enterprise can 
produce immediately a larger portion of new products, and not have to 
wait while an internal market develops. ... 


And while the development of the internal market is still in progress, 
border trade allows production of a given product at a profitable scale, 
so then when the internal market is developed, production can be in- 
tegrated profitably.13 


Increasing the export capacity of the region creates export pro- 
ducts which could, as well, be turned over to “big trade.” Border trade, 
in effect, creates export markets, which—when transferred to the “big 
trade”—could lead to valuable earnings of foreign exchange to bolster 


13 V. I. Koslova, “Measures to Increase the Economic Effectiveness of the Ex- 
port of Fish Products,” Ekonomika i Organizatsiia Promyshlennogo Proizvodstva, 
No. 1, 1972, p. 154. 
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the coffers of the USSR central government.!* In sum, there are both 
present and future benefits to the local, regional, and national economy 
from local border trade. 


The Growth of Soviet Border Trade 


Figures in Table 3 indicate that local border trade has been stead- 
ily growing since its establishment in 1963. Growth in export volumes 
can be attributed to certain measures taken by the central authorities 
to increase this border trade: (1) the expansion of the list of allowable 
commodities, and (2) an increase in the number of trading partners, 
both Pacific Siberian enterprises and Pacific Rim nations and businesses. 


ONEA AAAA sabaia AAAA 
TABLE 3: Growth of Pacific Siberia Border Trade: Exports and Imports (millions 
of US dollars) 


1963 1.30 
1964 4.30 
1965 5.30 
1966 10.10 
1967 13.10 
1969 14.80 
1971 18.00 
1973 33.50 
1975 50.90 
1977 16.35 
1978 74.52 
1979 94.08 
1980 (preliminary) 104.53 


SOURCES: 1963-1975. Foreign Trade (Moscow); Dalintorg published figures, 
converted into US dollars and reported in Japan—Soviet Trade Handbook. 

1977-1980. Chésa Geppé (Survey Monthly) 

Note: While it would be valuable to learn what percentage border trade is of 
total Pacific Siberian trade, lack of Soviet regional trade statistics makes this cal- 
culation impossible. 

Table does not include figures for North Korea or Australia. 


The expansion of the list of allowable commodities: These have been in- 
creasing since 1963 when border trade began. In 1963 the substance of 
exports was fish, other products of the sea (12 allowable items), and 
other food products. In 1965 wood and wood products were added, as 
well as crop and livestock products. In 1905 there were 27 export 
items and 1l import items. By 1970 there were 25 allowable items 
for fish and other products of the sea as well as 9 items of wood and 


14 A newspaper reported the following: [After initial contacts] “Dalintory sold 
to Japan 700 tons of grunt fish. After that Prodintory [a foreign trade organization 
involved in the “big trade”] sold to Japan 1,000 tons.” Volin, “Limits of Border 
Trade, P- 15. Indeed such shifts pose problems for the Japanese who interpret 
Dalintorg’s business as “unstable” precisely because control over an export can be 
shifted so easily out of Dalintorg’s authority to a Moscow FTO. 
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wood materials. Fuels, minerals, and chemical raw materials were later 
added to the export list. By 1975 there were 90 export items and 100 
import items. As part of the recently negotiated (1976-1980) trade 
agreement between the USSR and Japan, export and import lists were 
published for the border trade between the far eastern portions of the 
USSR and Japan. These are reproduced in Tables 4 and 5. 


TAPERE SEEE EEEN MEE ANS NAEL E AAE EESE 
TABLE 4: Goods for Export from the Far Eastern Regions of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to Japan 


Whaling products Albumin 
Th. chalcogramma (Pallas) Rhodonite 
Shrimp Keramzit 
Various fish: hexagrammas tilesius, Industrial arsenic 
sharks, Southern Sea fish, etc. Feldspar 
Roe of various fishes and sea-urchins Quartz sands 
Dried trepangs Kaolin and Koalinite 
Fishmeal, whalemeal Dolomite 
Honey Suchan coal 
Gravel Deer hides 
Crushed stone Handicrafts, souvenirs 
Gypsum Cedar nuts 
Marble, granite, tuff in blocks, rocks, Lignin 
crushed and in panels Commercial timber, sawn timber 
Alunites, brucites, nephrites, and and products thereof 
other industrial stones Boric products 
Quartz, selitic schists Talcum 
Confitures, jams and juices Vermiculite 
from berries and fruits Perlite 
Eglantine berries and Peat moss 
other dried wild berries Mica and mica scrap 
Salted fern Animal fat (excluding whale) 
Medicinal plants Live animals (excluding artiodactyla), 
Bees wax stuffed animals and birds 
Horseflesh and horse food Decorative horns and horn parts 
subproducts Wood chips 
Bone meal Miscellaneous goods 


SOURCE: Foreign Trade (Moscow) No. 12, 1977, pp. 46-48. 


Much of the recent discussion about the future of local border 
trade focuses on increasing the number of allowable exports to meet 
the demand in foreign markets. Three quotations from Shapalin and 
Yurkevich illustrate this with respect to soy, marble, and trade with 
Japan in general: 


The export-import office Dalintorg has inquiries from Japanese firms for 
soy and soy products. The Soviet Far East is disposed favorably to in- 
creasing the gross output of soy. The manufacture from soy and germi- 
nated soy beans of sauces and other products and also of proteins and 
phosphates by the enterprises of the Soviet Far East would allow their 
export in coordination with the requirements of the Japanese market. 
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TABLE 5: Goods for Export from Japan to the Far Eastern Regions of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Machinery and equipment necessary for the development of the production of goods 
for export under the coastal trade. 

Navigation and fishing instruments 

Optical instruments 

Fishing tackle, fish-nets, and fishing accessories 

Life rafts and life-jackets 

Working clothes for fishermen, woodmen, miners, ete. 

Medical equipment and medical instruments 

Tires and tubes 

Building and finishing materials 

Industrial polyurethane foam 

Synthetic washing powders and detergents 

Polyethylene, manilla, and jute ropes 

Steel wire rope 

Conveyor belts 

Printing inks 

Copper and aluminum multicore cables 

Copper winding wire 

Hoses for diving, high-pressure spraying, oil-and-petrol-resistant, rubberised with 
braiding 

Polythylene and polyvinylchloride film 

Rubberised tape 

Polypropylene sacks 

Paper and products thereof 

Agricultural chemicals (herbicides and other toxic chemicals) 

Cutlery 

Lubricants for marine engines 

Various fabrics 

Sewn goods and knitwear 

Haberdashery 

Various footwear 

Leather products 

Rubber gloves 

Metal, china, earthenware and glassware 

Canned fruits 

Fresh fruits (apples, citrus fruits, pears, etc.) 

Vegetables 

Fruit and vegetable juices 

Whisky. 

Cigarettes 

Miscellaneous goods 


SOURCE: Foreign Trade (Moscow) No. 12, 1977, pp. 46-48. 


Marble from Italy and the Soviet Caucasus has for several years been im- 
ported into Japan in considerable quantity. At this time here in the 
Primorsky kray there are large reserves of marble in the Ambiiski and 
Knoppingski deposits . . . [as well] in the Soviet Far East there are de- 
posits of amphibolite and which have high decorative qualities and 
which would find a demand on the Japanese market. 


The expansion of border trade is Strongly tied to learning the partic- 
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ularities of the Japanese market, as well as our reserves, and the effec- 
tiveness of export production.16 


The expansion of the number of trading partners: Of major importance 
in expanding border trade is the extension of this trade to countries 
other than Japan. A published charter of Dalintorg in 1965 mentions 
only Japan.1¢ However, we know that in 1968 Dalintorg started border 
trade with the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and, while trade 
figures are absent, it was reported in 1974 that the USSR was exporting 
to North Korea such items as “electric bulbs, zinc-plated pails, nails, 
lighting kerosene and various sea products in return for fresh vegetables 
and fruit, garments and knit wear, and various china and earthenware 
goods for the local market.’’!7 

Furthermore, Dalintorg’s 1976 charter refers (in its general put- 
pose) to the addition of Australia in the border trade: 


The All-Union Export-Import Agency Dalintorg .. . is established to- 
carry out the export-import operations involved in coastal trade between 
the Far Eastern regions of the USSR and Japan, in frontier trade with 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and to sell goods from the 
Soviet Far East to Australia and purchase Australian goods for the 
USSR’s economic needs and those of the people in the regions and ter- 
ritortes of the Far East.18 


Speaking of future possibilities, researchers from the Central Scientific 
Research Institute of Gosplan suggest that the border trade be ex- 
tended to countries in Southeast Asia as well: 


It’s possible to increase orders for the export of products such as shrimp, 
hake, ... etc... . in order to increase the counterpurchase of fishing 
equipment and apparatus. In this respect it would be useful to organize 
a floating exhibition as an advertisement for our fish and sea products 
which could be exported not only to Japan and KDPR but Malaysia, 
Thailand, India, Ceylon, and Hong Kong as well.1® 


A formal proposal was extended in 1971 to allow border trade beyond 
Japan and the Korean PDR, to Australia and to Singapore.?° 
Expansion has occurred in the number of administrative regions of 
Pacific Siberia which participate in the border trade. In the beginning, 
only the Primorsky and Khabarovsk administrative regions were with- 


15 Shapalin and Yurkevich, “Role of Far East,” p. 104. 

16 Vneshnaia Torgovlia, No. 3, 1965, pp. 50-51. 

417M. Kuznetsvo, “The All-Union Export-Import Agency Dalintorg’s 10th An- 
niversary,” Foreign Trade (Moscow) No. 10, 1974, p. 43. 

18 Foreign Trade, No. 11, 1976, p. 56; see also No. 11, 1979, p. 53. 

19 Shapalin and Yurkevich, “Role of Far East,” p. 107. 

20 N. L. Shlik, “The Role of Border Trade in the Economy of the Soviet Far 
East,” Ekonomika i Organizatsiia Promyshlennogo Proizvodstva No. 1, 1972, p. 164. 
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in the orbit of Dalintorg; now, however, Chita, Magadan, Kamchatka, 
Amur, Irkutsk, and Sakhalin regions participate as well as the Buryat 
and Yakut Autonomous Republics. 

There has been an increase in the number of Soviet enterprises 
producing for border trade and in the number of foreign trading com- 
panies involved, especially in Japan. Japanese trading organizations are 
mentioned as small and medium trading associations located in the 
north and western prefectures of Japan. The big trading companies of 
Japan (Ataka, Toyo Menka) have also been involved in border trade. 

In sum, the expansion of the range of commodities and the num- 
ber of trading partners does permit an increase in trade possibilities. 
Increasing both the kinds of local products allowable for export as well 
as trading partners increases the likelihood that mutually benefiicial 
export-import arrangements will be found. 


Future Prospects 


Table 3 shows that the value of border trade has grown at a rapid 
rate despite the considerable handicaps under which it must operate. 
Reviewing these handicaps enables us to see the current constraints to 
border trade. At the same time, we will pinpoint some proposed mea- 
sures that, if implemented, would alleviate these handicaps and conse- 
quently provide a substantial boost to border trade, opening up the 
possibility of even more dramatic growth in the future. 

Under the centralized economic system of the USSR, most re- 
sources are earmarked and allocated according to and for fulfillment of 
output targets designated under the national economic plan. For in- 
stance, production of items in the “big trade” is incorporated in the 
output targets of the national plan, as are the resource inputs neces- 
sary for target fulfillment. Enterprise managers, therefore, have some 
guarantee that they will be allotted the resources required for produc- 
tion of planned targets. Output for the border trade, however, does not 
come under the purview of the national plan. Access to resources for 
production and transportation of goods in border trade is not guaran- 
teed under the supply allocation system of the USSR. Border trade 
therefore remains dependent on the ability of the enterprise managers 
or administrative agents to garner resource inputs—not earmarked for 
allocation under the national plan—in whatever way possible. That 
this constrains border trade is quite obvious. The ability of the enter- 
prise manager to produce for border trade depends on whether or not 
he can obtain the required inputs. This condition holds for all the 
categories of allowable items under border trade. 

Under category one, border trade must be above-plan output. 
While the enterprise manager may be able to squeeze some additional 
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output from his existing supplies?! he may as well require extra inputs 
—after which he must go searching. For unused by-products or waste 
products, and new products not in demand on the domestic market, the 
situation is similar. Production for export may require additional re- 
sources and effort beyond the usual operating scheme of the enterprise. 
Output depends on the manager’s ability to find the needed resource 
inputs—under a system where most of the resources are already called 
for, already earmarked for use under the national plan. Indeed, as long 
as export volumes remain dependent on the ability of the producing 
enterprise to “scare up” resources to find a way to produce, the effort— 
no matter how great the incentive (recompense in direct imports)—can 
only be marginal. 

Sometimes the story is successful—e.g., the export of salted ferns 
for the Japanese diet, an item not previously produced in the USSR. A 
Khabarovsk official relates: 


The establishment of new production required significant work: de- 
vising the technology for salting the fern, constructing sheds where 
processing would take place, etc. 


The compressed time required (8-10 days per year) and the absence of 
a workforce were persistent difficulties . . . which caused us to attempt 
to meet the matter head on.22 


And sometimes it is not: 


[The] problem of packing fish products still exists. As is known, the 
Japanese market requires that goods are placed in soft packages with 
high quality wrapping. The existing capacity here, however, doesn’t even 
satisfy domestic demand for packaging. Therefore, exports are sent not 
in the packaging that the market requires but in the packaging that we 
have available. This without doubt lowers the foreign exchange receipts 
for our export products.23 


Measures have been proposed which focus on increasing the share 
of earnings retained by the exporting enterprise to be used for acquir- 
ing resources for production in border trade. 


The growth of barter trade is held back by its above-plan character. This 
impedes the finding of capital for growth of export production, achieve- 
ment of its commodity structure, for organization of new products. 


21 However, he would not want to show too much zeal in squeezing excess out- 
put from existing supplies for he would be subject to having his planned target 
increased in the next year and consequently make any subsequent above-plan pro- 
duction even more difficult. 

22 A. I. Panov, “Border Trade—In the National and Regional Interest,” Eko- 
nomika i Organizatsiia Promyshlennogo Proizvodstva, No. 1, 1972, p. 144. 

23 Kozlova, “Measures to Increase,” p. 155. 
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Enterprises participating in this trade have only limited internal re- 
sources not allowing them to accomplish to due measure export sales, or 
to make allocations for the organization of new export items. 


In this situation it appears advisable to leave for the use of the firm a 
portion of the receipts received by the participation of the region in 
coastal trade and from these sums allot capital for the organization of 
new prospective export production.24 (emphasis by author) 


This measure is an important one. If enacted, it would improve the 
ability of the enterprise to produce for border trade and, ceteris paribus, 
should result in increased trade volumes. 

In addition to difficulties in accessing resources, border trade is 
hampered by inadequate infrastructure, particularly transportation. 


How much we could do, if we only had money! The Japanese wish to 
buy crushed stone. The stone is plentiful in the region, but sell we do 
not. First, we must construct a quarry, but with what? For years the 
Japanese have asked this of us. In fact, they are ready to sell us (for 
credit) the equipment needing to dig a quarry, and the equipment 
needed to process the stone. (In this manner we could obtain a first class 
enterprise.) Concluded? But no! even with all that we would have to 
build a wharf at the port, a road to the quarry, all of which requires 
money we do not have.25 


In an article published ten years ago it was stated that Dalintorg sent 
35% less than it had contracted; there were not enough railroad wagons 
nor cargo ships to carry the goods.26 And while efforts to develop fur- 
ther the transport infrastructure are intense, demand on the transport 
System continues to be greater than current capacity causing bottle- 
necks, queues, demurrage, and delays.?7 

Inadequate infrastructure is not a problem unique to border trade, 
it hampers all trade. What is unique is the requirement that transpor- 
tation for border trade take second place to “planned” transport (i.e., 
that provided for in the national plan). Dalintorg’s Director has had, 
in the past, to “beg at the feet of the transport authority’ to obtain 
necessary transport for border trade goods. 





24 Osorgin and Shlik, “Participation of Economic Regions,” p. 23. The “sums” 
mentioned in this quote are those received from the sale of the bartered consumer 
goods on the local market and include the turnover tax. These sums are dispersed 
between the national, republican, and local administrative budgets. (See Shapalin 
and Yurkevich, “Role of Far East,” p. 104.) 

25 Volin, “Limits of Border Trade,” p. 15. 

26 Ibid., p. 15. 

_ #7For a discussion of recent developments in Soviet railroad, port, and ship- 
pag ToL Elisa PEt “The Trans-Siberian Landbridge, a New Trade 
te between Japan and Europe: Issues and Prospects,” Sovi » Apri 
198 one Ar a p rospects,” Soviet Geography, April 

28 Volin, “Limits of Border Trade," p. 15. 
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This fact means persisting difficulties. Here, another important 
proposal has been set forth: “to include in the plans for freight car- 
riage of the Ministry of Transportation and the Maritime Ministry all 
the freight of the border trade.”2® And again, enactment of this pro- 
posal would provide a substantial boost to border trade. 


Conclusion 


Increases in trade volumes in the Pacific Siberia—Pacific Rim bor- 
der trade as well as increases in the number of allowable items and in 
the number of trading partners demonstrate the vitality of this form of 
commercial interaction in the Pacific Rim economy. Imports for the 
local population and enterprises and export development for the re- 
gion are the demonstrable advantages to the USSR of border trade. In- 
deed, the trend of events indicates official recognition that border trade 
—although an anomaly in the foreign trade organization of the USSR 
—is an important form of Soviet economic relations in the Pacific Rim. 

Nevertheless, requirements of border trade take a second, and 
therefore uncertain, place to requirements of the “big trade” activities as 
well as all planned production in Pacific Siberia. This means, as shown 
above, that certain limits are placed on what border trade can in fact 
achieve. Proposals have been made, however, which could place border 
trade on a more secure and robust basis. With present information it 
is very difficult to predict whether the enactment of such proposals will 
take place in the near future. For it is clear that the “theoretical aspects 
of this form of trade have not been worked out, its role in the export- 
import ties of the Region not yet defined.”8° What can be said is that 
if these proposals were enacted one can expect to see, as a result, a sub- 
stantial boost in border trade. 

Meanwhile border trade will continue to play an important role 
in Soviet economic relations in the Pacific Rim. Increasing trade sta- 
tistics will continue to show part of the story; take-overs by the “big 
trade” of items developed in border trade will show the other part, for 
border trade is fundamentally export potential. It indicates market po- 
tential, the potential for trade between Pacific Siberia and the Pacific 
Rim. In this respect it is a significant but hidden aspect of USSR trade 
activity in the Pacific Rim. 





29 Panov, “Border Trade,” p. 150. 
30 Osorgin and Shlik, “Participation of Economic Regions,” p. 23. 
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David G. Timberman 


Henceforth, European commerce, European politics, and 
European. activities, although becoming actually more inti- 
mate, will nevertheless, sink in importance, while the Pacific 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, 
will become the chief theatre of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.1 


‘THE ABOVE PROPHECY does not come from a confident 
Asian statesman or from an ambitious official in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs. Instead, the remark 
was made over a century ago by William Seward, U.S. Secretary of State 
(1861-1869). As such, it epitomizes a belief in the inevitable ascendancy 
of the Pacific to the forefront of world affairs—a belief many others 
have held over time, from Arnold Toynbee to the OECD. In light of 
the durability of this concept, the diversity of its proponents, and its 
recent revival among a host of scholars and policy-makers, a number of 
fundamental questions must be asked. 

First, what has caused this continuing belief in the imminent 
emergence of the Pacific area? Second, given this expectation (which, 
until only quite recently, was largely a Western expectation), in what 
ways has it been borne out and in what way has it missed the mark? 
‘Third, what are the dynamics of the Pacific that have aided or retarded 
this heralded and long-awaited development? And finally, what is the 
present status of, and future prospect for, the Pacific area as a unified, 


organic entity in a world marked by growing economic and political 
interdependence? 


1 Quoted by William Overholt in “The Rise of the Pacific Basin,” Pacific Com- 
munity (July 1974), p. 516. 
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These questions involve an almost limitless set of issues affecting a 
large number of nations. It is my intention here to touch on many of 
them in varying degrees of depth in order to focus on one central, but 
admittedly broad, issue. I will attempt to measure—largely, but not ex- 
clusively, on the basis of intra-regional trade and investment flows—the 
level of interdependence in the Pacific “region.” This analysis is a much- 
needed first step given the recent intensification of interest in various 
government and academic circles in the region’s dynamism and the va- 
garies of the concommitant debate over the efficacy and advisability of 
forming a Pacific-wide organization. 


Perceiving the Pacific 


It is important at the outset to be clear as to exactly what is meant 
by the Pacific “region.” A brief glance at a map is all that is necessary 
to challenge the use of the term “region” to describe the vast area in 
question, because the countries under discussion—which extend from 
Canada to Indonesia and from the Soviet Union to Chile—all cannot 
be considered within the same strictly geographic region. Nevertheless, 
in order to reflect the broader concept of the Pacific discussed below, the 
phrase “Pacific region” as well as “Pacific basin” and “rim” will be 
used interchangeably to refer to those countries primarily in East and 
Southeast Asia, Oceania, and North America that have the Pacific 
Ocean as a boundary and substantial ties or strong orientation toward 
other Pacific countries. 

In his fascinating and far-sighted book entitled The Pacific Quest, 
Endel-Jakob Kolde argues that we must develop a new concept as well 
as new approaches to the Pacific region. If for no other reason, the re- 
gion is important for the size of the Pacific Ocean, which, he points out, 
is twice as large as the Atlantic. The Pacific is not only larger than any 
single continent but also substantially exceeds the entire land area of 
the earth. But contrary to traditional geographical and geopolitical con- 
cepts, Kolde suggests that the vastness of the Pacific be viewed as a uni- 
fying rather than a dispersing force: “Stretching 9,600 miles from the 
Bering Strait to the shores of Antarctica and 13,000 miles from Colum- 
bia to the Malay Peninsula it is the largest homogeneous entity on 
earth,” 

Looking beyond simple size and distance, he also notes that the 
Pacific region contains four of the five most populous countries in the 
world and over half the world’s population. To this must be added the 
importance of the vast and varied natural resources on Jand and in and 
under the sea, as well as the human resources that have made the re- 
gion’s economies and trade relations the fastest growing globally. The 
Pacific Ocean, Kolde asserts, “can no longer be viewed with economic 
indifference. It is not a watery void as the res nullius doctrine of inter- 
national law in the past assumed, but a natural resource of utmost sig- 
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nificance.” The region then, is laden with common resources, animate 
and inanimate, land-based and water-borne: 


Any definition oriented to the present and future of the Pacific Rim 
region of the world must . . . consist of delineations of both land and 
sea components and boundaries. The two are not only physically linked, 
but form a common ecosystem for all the peoples in the area. It is the 
ocean, not the land, that gives the region any claim on cohesion and 
unity. 


Advances in technology affecting transportation and communica- 
tion, reducing both time and expenses, have further contributed to the 
cohesion and unity that Kolde speaks of. But at the same time, by effec- 
tively reducing time and distance barriers this same technology has 
heightened tension and increased vulnerabilities within the region: 


the entry of the submarine and aircraft carrier ushered in a new era in 
naval technology that not only invalidated the buffer concept of the 
high seas, but also turned both the high seas and the abyssal space be- 
low it into efficient conductors of strategic force. . . . Contrary to the 
classical defense principles, the sea no longer shields a society against 
external aggression. On the contrary, now the sea shields the aggressor. 


Kolde’s views are emphasized here not because they portray all the pres- 
ent realities of the Pacific. Rather, they present an imaginative alterna- 
tive conceptualization of the future character of the Pacific region 
which, if accepted even in part, provides a challenging and exciting 
point of departure for analyzing the nature and level of regional inter- 
dependence. 


A Geopolitical Overview 


The focus of this essay is not regional security matters or power 
relationships, but given the frequent observation that the “Pacific” re- 
gion has historically been anything but what its name suggests, it is im- 
portant to sketch briefly the political environment in which the region’s 
€conomic growth and development are taking place. 

_ A-key, but oft-overlooked, characteristic of the Pacific region is that 
it is the only region where the direct and sometimes competing interests 
of the United States, Soviet Union, and China are confluent. Upwards 
to one million men and an untold number of nuclear missiles are po- 
sitioned on either side of the Sino-Soviet border. Additionally, the 
Soviets have developed an Asian fleet capable of projecting Soviet power 
throughout the Western Pacific and into the Indian Ocean. At the same 
time the U.S. is committed to providing a nuclear “umbrella” over, and 


3] oa ee Kolde, The Pacific Quest (Boston: Lexington/Heath, 1976), pp. 7, 
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protecting the vital shipping lanes to, the Japanese islands, which sit 
just a few short miles off the communist mainland. Although it might 
be argued that the stakes are not so high here as in the Middle East, the 
tensions and frightening scenarios that grew out of China’s invasion of 
Vietnam in February 1979 suggest otherwise. The continuing drama of 
Indochina also distracted attention from the Korean peninsula until 
the headlines concerning the assassination of President Park in October 
1979 served as a worrisome reminder of how fragile the balance is that 
keeps peace along the 38th parallel. And meanwhile, the sticky question 
of Taiwan’s future status remains on everyone’s back burner. 

In addition to these legacies of the Cold War, the Pacific Basin en- 
vironment is further complicated by the emergence of a number of in- 
creasingly independent power centers. Japan, Australia, and, to a lesser 
degree, New Zealand, are becoming more activist in determining and 
pursuing their national and regional security interests, as witnessed by 
their participation in the discussions of the Indochina confict and ref- 
ugee outflow in Bali in the summer of 1979. The region must also come 
to terms with a powerful socialist Vietnam, as well as an Islamic Indo- 
nesia and nationalistic Mexico, both of which are anxious to exploit 
their oil clout as quickly and as fully as possible in order to satisfy do- 
mestic demands and enhance their international positions. 

To these geopolitical developments must be added a number of 
other potentially troublesome social, political, and economic factors. 
The strife in Indochina poses a possible military threat to the security 
of the neighboring Southeast Asian countries. But perhaps even more 
important, it 1s already indirectly, but no less decidedly, threatening 
these countries’ social and economic systems as they are forced to bear 
the costs and endure the strains of assimilating thousands of refugees. 
Equally worrisome are the possible effects that further leaps in the 
price of oil or decreases in levels of production will have on the political 
stability of countries dependent on oil imports. Of special concern in 
the region are those developing countries such as South Korea, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines where the legitimacy of the authoritarian regimes 
is in no small part dependent upon continued economic growth and de- 
velopment. Finally, as the preceding suggests, economic development 
has far outpaced political development in many countries in the region. 
Consequently, a number of countries that possess highly sophisticated 
economic systems have yet to make great progress in building function- 
ing participatory political systems that provide for succession. South 
Korea is just the first in a long list of possible trouble spots including 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Taiwan, and perhaps even Malaysia. 

The picture thus far is of a dynamic region that has experienced 
many dramatic changes and that will continue to change in the future. 
These changes, however, do not have to be—nor do I expect them to be 
—the violent and traumatic changes of the past. There are several rea- 
sons for this view. 


First, over the course of the 20th century the overwhelming source 
of strategic tension in the Pacific has nat heen dna ta Saviet_ American 
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rivalries but rather to shifting rivalries in the triangular relationship 
between the U.S., Japan, and China. With the signing of the Japan- 
China Treaty of Peace and Friendship in August 1978 and the normal- 
ization of relations between the U.S. and China in January 1979, these 
powers are aligned (though not actually allied) together for the first 
time ever. Though still unclear, the long-range implications of these 
events, in conjunction with the continuing Sino-Soviet rivalry, should 
not be underestimated, for the combination creates new constraints as 
well as new flexibility for the region’s powers. ‘The common support 
for ASEAN shown in Washington, Tokyo, and Beijing is a positive ex- 
ample of this convergence of interests. Conversely, China’s limited in- 
vasion of Soviet-backed Vietnam little more than a month after the 
normalization of Sino-American relations was, in part, a less welcome 
product of this new situation. 

Second, with the important exception of the Korean peninsula, the 
U.S. no longer has any combat troops stationed on the Asian mainland. 
With the formulation of the Nixon Doctrine and the culmination of 
American withdrawal from Vietnam in 1975, the U.S. forsook direct 
participation in Asian conflicts that had enmeshed it since World War 
IJ. Finally, in partial response to these new realities, groups of coun- 
tries in the Pacific basin have begun to take greater collective responsi- 
bility for avoiding Great Power entanglements and determining their 
own economic and political destinies. The development of ASEAN is 
the most notable example of the viability of these efforts; and the South 
Pacific islands are also moving in the direction of greater cooperation. 

In sum, as all of the above suggests, there has been a marked dis- 
solution of the Cold War polarity in the Pacific region as indeed there 
has been elsewhere. But additionally, as a variety of recent international 
forums such as UNCTAD V and the Havana gathering of the Non- 
Aligned Movement have shown, there has also been a diffusion of “‘tra- 
ditional” North-South alignments. Although less newsworthy, the con- 
tinuing Law of the Sea Conference has further eroded these groupings 
and promises to have profound and lasting effects on the international 
relations of the Pacific region: 


The balance of military forces in the region will remain an essential in- 
gredient of Pacific politics. Ultimately, however, the struggle for the 
control of the Pacific and its resources will be determined by scientific 
and technological ability, by the effectiveness of the new economic zones, 
and perhaps by the establishment of new international machinery to 
exploit the deep seabed. While the major states will compete to estab- 
lish a new hierarchical system in the Pacific, other games will be played 
on the same chess board. Maritime and coastal states will try to control 
the ocean, and the developing states will continue to view a new regime 


for the oceans as a part of the struggle to establish a new international 
economic order.® 


3 Barbara Johnson and Frank Langdon, “The Impact of the Law of the Sea 
Conference Upon the Pacific Region,” Pacific Affairs (Spring 1978), p. 6. 
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Thus, the’ Pacific region is entering an era of expanding cross-cutting 
and overlapping alignments which, though increasing the potential 
sources and complexity of conflict, might also decrease the intensity and 
acceptability of that conflict. 


Problems and Prospects of the Pacific Basin Political Economy 


Economic relations within the Pacific basin might be easier to 
categorize than the patchwork of political relationships described earli- 
er, but they are no less diverse or dynamic. The single most important 
aspect of the regional economy is the rapid growth rates achieved by the 
majority of the countries in the region and, with this, the even greater 
expansion of intra- and inter-regional trade. It is true that generally 
high rates of growth and trade expansion have been a global phenom- 
enon because of the liberal, relatively stable trade, monetary, and ener- 
gy systems that existed until the early 1970s. But on the average, growth 
rates in the Pacific region, and particularly within its Asian core, have 
consistently exceeded those of other developed and developing regions. 
In discussing Asia one State Department official observed that: 


The underlying strength and resilence of the region’s economies is il- 
lustrated by their collective success in weathering the severe economic 
disturbances of recent years. We estimate that real economic growth for 
the region as a whole in 1978 was a remarkable 8%, the highest of any 
region in the world. This is compared to an OZCD rate of 3-4%. The 
region’s exports rose a robust 20% while its growing markets absorbed a 
20%, surge in imports.* 


The U.S., it should be added, is intrinsically tied to this growth; its 
1978 exports to Asia and the Pacific increased 26% over 1977 while im- 
ports increased 28%. All together, America’s total 1978 two-way trade 
with Asia and the Pacific of $77 billion was greater than that with any 
other region including all of Western Europe. 

Rapid rates of economic growth and industrial development are 
making it increasingly difficult to divide the countries in the Pacific 
region into a clear-cut and orderly economic hierarchy. In terms of 1977 
per capita GNP, the U.S., Canada, Australia, and Japan are all firmly 
in the high-income or “developed” category. New Zealand, tradition- 
ally included in that group, has a GNP closer to Singapore’s and Hong 
Kong’s than to Australia’s. A group of middle income or “advanced de- 
veloping countries” follows, huddled around the $1000 per capita mark. 
These include Panama, Taiwan, Chile, Mexico, and Malaysia. South 
Korea’s impressive industrial growth also places it firmly in (or above) 
these ranks although the per capita GNP is still well under $900. The 


_ #From the unpublished draft of a speech on U.S. economic policy in East Asia 
given in Ootober 1979 by Anthony Albrecht, Director of the Office of Economic 
Policy, Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Department of State, p. 3. 
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“less developed countries” cover an equally broad range, extending 
from Peru ($840) to China (approximately $300) and Indonesia (under 
$200). 

ee distinctions are further blurred and relationships further 
complicated by the rapid development of all or part of the industrial 
sectors in many of these countries. In Asia, the outstanding examples 
are Singapore’s sophisticated petrochemical and electronics industries, 
Korea’s internationally competitive steel and shipbuilding works, and 
Taiwan’s uniformly successful steel, textile, and manufacturing oper- 
ations. Additionally, Singapore has joined Hong Kong and Tokyo as 
the region’s third major, and increasingly international, financial cen- 
ter. The success stories of these countries’ growth from the export of 
manufactured goods has not gone unnoticed by the region’s less-devel- 
oped countries. Buttressed by the influx of willing foreign banks and 
corporations, they too now emphasize development based on “trade 
not aid.” 

Should the rapid development of these countries be viewed on this 
side of the Pacific Ocean with alarm and responded to defensively? Per- 
haps this is the case in the eyes of the owners and employees of partic- 
ular manufacturing sectors in the U.S. (such as steel, textiles, and foot- 
wear). But in terms of aggregate national welfare the opposite is true. 
‘Thomas Pepper of the Hudson Institute has observed that the advanced 
developing countries (ADC) export for one reason—in order to earn 
the requisite foreign exchange to purchase the imports needed for 
growth and development. The developed countries have made more 
from this growth than they’ve lost: 


Imports of manufactured goods from the most successful middle-income 
countries by the OECD countries rose from $1 billion in 1963 to $33 
billion in 1977. At the same time, OECD exports to these same countries 
rose from $5.5 billion to $52 billion. 


A further, perhaps more dramatic, example of this is China. The State 
Department predicts that the ambitious goals of the “Four Moderniza- 
tions” will require China’s imports to rise from the current $10 billion 
per annum level to $25-$30 billion by 1985.6 Indeed, the effects of this 
can already be seen in the report that the Chinese nearly tripled their 
purchases of American cotton in 1979, with the additional effect of 
sharply raising the price of U.S. cotton.7 Thus, the problems of certain 
sectors notwithstanding, in aggregate terms the middle-income countries 
create more business in the developed countries than they displace. 
And indeed, during the global recession of 1974 and 1975 these coun- 
tries’ continued high levels of growth while their concomitant appetite 
for imports helped to keep the recession from becoming even. worse. 


5 Thomas Pepper, “Threat and Opportunity in the Asia-Pacific Region,” Journal 
of Contemporary Business (8:2), p. 137. 

6 Draft of speech by Anthony Albrecht, p. 8. 

7 The Wall Street Journal, December 4, 1979, p. 38. 
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The region’s economic resiliency, however, should not be over- 
estimated. In fact, a strong argument can be made that because so many 
of the countries in the Pacific basin have reached, or are rapidly ap- 
proaching, the middle-income level the region is especially vulnerable 
to changes in the international economic environment. Two current 
and interrelated global trends seem particularly threatening—encroach- 
ing protectionism and the destabilizing effects of the most recent oil 
price hikes, It is difficult to determine whether the demise in the ac- 
ceptance of the norms of liberal, free trade (most of the rules of the 
system, as embodied in GATT, are still grudgingly in effect) is due to 
the post-oil crisis recession or is inevitable as Western economies mature 
and markets reach their saturation point. But in either case, the effect 
—growing developed country protectionism in the form of increased 
use of non-tariff barriers such as quotas and orderly marketing agree- 
ments—is the same and equally threatening to those developing coun- 
tries whose economies are dependent upon export-led growth. 

Closely related to this is the double-edged threat posed by the 
second series of devastating oil price shocks administered by OPEC in 
1979. Because of its physical dependency on imported oil for almost all 
of its massive energy needs, the impact of price rises and constrained 
supplies is perhaps most noticeable for Japan; but the short- and long- 
term implications for the region’s less-developed countries are even 
more significant. The immediate effect was, of course, to make further 
industrial and agricultural growth much more costly or in some cases 
impossible. Though problematic, this disguises a more insidious threat 
—the undermining of these countries’ financial foundations. The Far 
Eastern Economic Review, echoing a IMF study, offered a frightening, 
but not unrealistic assessment: 


With a second shock ... the stakes are much higher. The sums needed 
to finance current account deficits—to pay for more costly oil and capital 


imports—are staggering. [Furthermore] . . . the shortening maturity 
structure of debts, the bunching of repayments entailing increased re- 
liance on refinancing and debt roll-overs . . . make the external debt 


positions of many non-oil developing countries vulnerable to sudden 
changes that could plunge them into liquidity crises.8 


Finally, it should be noted that the region’ as a whole faces the 
long-term challenge of coming to grips with its own dynamism. The 
developed countries must continue to capture the comparative advan- 
tage that their technological and capital resources bestow upon them. 
But at the same time, they must acknowledge the inevitability of inter- 
national product cycle developments and vigorously pursue policies of 
“creative destruction” prompting structural adjustment away from non- 
competitive industries. For their part, a number of ADCs must soon 


8 The Far Eastern Economic Review, October 19, 1979, p. 56. 
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recognize the reality that they have in fact become industrialized and 
developed and must accept the international responsibilities and re- 
straints that come with their hard-earned “graduation.” 


Measuring Pacific Basin Interdependence 


During the last several years, and especially over the past year, 
there has been an intensification of debate over the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the economic and political changes occurring throughout 
the Pacific region. The debate—which is taking place predominantly 
in the U.S., but also in Japan, Australia, Korea, and Chile—concerns 
the fundamental issues of interdependence and its management. At the 
heart of the issue is the degree to which a region as diverse and dis- 
persed as the Pacific basin can be interdependent. Can or should a re- 
gion have its own, separate structure of interdependencies in a larger 
environment of global interdependence? And as a corollary to these 
questions, how can the costs and benefits of this interdependence best 
be managed and should it be encouraged to the point of regional 
“closure”? 

In the course of the current debate there has been an understand- 
able, but nevertheless unacceptable, avoidance of defining clearly the 
meaning of interdependence in its Pacific basin context. In report after 
report generated by the U.S. Congress, by various offices in the State 
Department, by a semi-official Japanese study group, and by an ever- 
growing number of private groups, a high level of regional interdepen- 
dence is assumed to exist, to be growing, and to be a desirable occur- 
ence that should be promoted. ‘These assumptions are far too complex, 
and their implications far too important, for them to be casually glossed 
over or accepted as a matter of faith. Thus, they deserve a closer exam- 
ination in order to determine the nature and level of interdependence 
in the Pacific basin. 

Borrowed in part from Keohane and Nye’s study Power and Inter- 
dependence, a few preliminary observations on interdependence are in 
order. First, interdependent relations, which can be costly when severed 
or mismanaged, must be distinguished from mere interconnected rela- 
tions, which do not have the potential for inflicting costs. Thus, inter- 
dependence is not limited to, nor does it assure, mutually beneficial 
relations. Nor is it a purely quantitative phenomenon. Instead it should 
be viewed as a country’s sensitivity and vulnerability to changes in the 
external political and economic environment. As such, the desirability 
of interdependence is very much determined by the nature of the ex- 
ternalities at work and therefore it should not be assumed that increas- 
ing interdependence is necessarily a positive phenomenon. 

As for other considerations, it is frequently difficult to isolate 
the causes from the effects of interdependence. For example, the huge 
reduction of transportation and communications costs in the Pacific has 
increased regional interdependence. This interdependence, seen in the 
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expansion of trade and financial flows throughout the region has, in 
turn, necessitated even cheaper, quicker, and more extensive communi- 
cations and transportation networks. In the same vein, it is extremely 
difficult to isolate a regional dynamic from a global dynamic. Tech- 
nology has increased interdependence world wide, but have the effects 
been relatively more profound on an area as spread out as the Pacific 
basin? A final difficulty is in distinguishing, where possible, between 
different types of interdependence (political, economic/technological, 
and perhaps even social), and between bilateral as compared to multi- 
lateral interdependence. Because of “mutual assured destruction,” the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union are intrinsically interdependent politically. 
But the level of economic interdependence between the two remains 
fairly low. The ASEAN countries are increasingly politically interde- 
pendent, but how economically interdependent are the five given their 
competitive economies that result in a low level of intra-Association 
trade? In contrast, Japanese hopes notwithstanding, it is increasingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish between the economic and 
political components of Japanese-American interdependence. And final- 
ly, how real or symmetrical is interdependence in a region still dom- 
inated by two industrial centers which, when their two-way trade is 
excluded, do only ‘a small percentage of their total trade with the less 
developed countries of the region, although the value of that trade is 
from 30% to 50% of these smaller countries’ total trade? With these 
questions and caveats in mind let me now explore several aspects of 
Pacific basin interdependence. 


Investment: The level and direction of investment flows within the 
Pacific basin is one possible criterion helpful in determining the nature 
and level of regional interdependence. Private capital flows affect the 
nature and pace of many countries’ economic development, and can 
have serious repercussions on political relationships as well. Until re- 
cently, investment flows in the region (as elsewhere) have been dom- 
inated by American capital. To give some idea of the relative magni- 
tudes involved, the State Department estimates that U.S. direct invest- 
ment worldwide in 1977 exceeded $146 billion. Of this, over $23 billion 
was in Latin America {including the non-Pacific basin countries) and 
over $16 billion was in East Asia. Although investment in Asia con- 
tinues to grow in absolute terms, it remains constant at about 11% of 
total U.S. investment worldwide. Furthermore, over 60% of all Amer- 
ican investments in Asia are in Australia and Japan.? 

_ But since the early 1970s, American dominance of Pacific basin in- 
vestment has increasingly been challenged by a surge in capital exports 
from Japan. The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that: 


%Figures from unpublished State Department statistics. Office of Economic 


had Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 
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The Japanese have invested over US $6 billion on an approval basis 
between 1951 and 1977 in Asia ..., which accounted for nearly 30% 
of their total direct investments abroad. Most was concentrated in the 
1970’s and Indonesia stood out, taking nearly half Asia’s share. ‘The 
capital liberalization of 1972 triggered the rush, which was short-lived 
because of the oil crisis and recovery was slow.10 


In addition to the $6 billion in Asian investments, Japan’s Ministry of 
Finance reports that almost one quarter or $5.4 billion of Japan’s total 
cumulative investment approvals between 1951 and 1977 were in the 
U.S. and Canada while another $1.2 billion went to Oceania. In sum, 

apan’s cumulative approvals in the Pacific basin exceed $13 billion or 
58% of total cumulative investment approvals." 

Undoubtedly these figures continue to grow with Japan’s recovery 
from the “oil shock” and recession. But more important, the rate of 
Japanese foreign investment should increase in the 1980s as the Jap- 
anese begin to pursue capital export policies as vigorously as they have 
previously pursued the export of manufactured goods. Reflecting this, 
the Japan Economic Research Center projects Japanese investment in 
the Pacific Basin (excluding Pacific Latin America) to exceed $40 billion 
' by 1985.42 

The preceding should not be construed as suggesting that the “bi- 
polar” dominance of Pacific basin investment is absolute or unchanging. 
As noted, the maturing Japanese economy is expected to begin throw- 
ing off quantities of capital sufficient eventually to rival American in- 
vestment in the region. But in addition, a number of multinational 
corporations from the region’s middle income countries are beginning 
to invest within the region (and elsewhere). ‘The example of Indonesia 
is particularly striking: 


. . of the total foreign direct investment in Indonesia made annually 
from 1967 to 1972, Hong Kong’s dollar value investments increased over 
14 times while Japan’s equivalent figure rose only about 8 times. In 1972 
investors from ‘Taiwan appeared in Indonesia . .. [D]irect investment 
in Indonesia from Singapore and even from Thailand, Malaysia, and 
the Philippines increased during 1967—72.18 


The economic, political, and social consequences of direct foreign 
investment on both the host and the investing country have been dis- 
cussed and debated by many eminent authors. But all are in agreement 
that the multinational corporations and banks that autonomously 


10 Far Eastern Economic Review, June 22, 1979, p. 74. 
11 Figures from unpublished State Department statistics. Office of Economic 
ya Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 
12 Suco Sekiguchi, Japanese Direct Foreign Investment (Tokyo, Tapan: Japan 
Economic Research Center, 1977), p. 111. i e eee 


es Yoshi Tsurumi, The Japanese are Coming (Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 1978), 
p. 254. 
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direct and manage these capital flows have contributed significantly to 
the increase in national sensitivities and vulnerabilities. This highly 
impressionistic survey suggests that this is a real, and growing, dimen- 
sion of Pacific basin interdependence. 


Intra-Regional Trade 


Trade ties have always been an important component in the po- 
litical and economic relations of nations; and as long as the interna- 
tional trading system is racked by the fundamental conflict between free 
trade and protectionism, they will have continuing and increasingly 
important effects on international relations. Examining changes in the 
level and direction of regional trade, therefore, is another important 
means of gauging the relative degree of economic interdependence 
among particular Pacific basin countries and within the region as a 
whole. In fact, a number of significant trends in intra- as well as inter- 
regional trade have developed or been altered over the past six years. 
‘What follows are brief country-by-country summaries of the trade 
trends from 1972 (before the “oil crisis”) up to 1978 based on the nom- 
inal dollar values given in the IMF Direction of Trade Yearbook. 


The developed countries: Between 1972 and 1978, U.S. exports to the 
Pacific basin, excluding Canada and Latin America, remained constant 
at. about 20% of total exports. It is important to note that exports to 
Japan accounted for almost half of U.S. exports to. the region. U.S. im- 
ports from the basin also stayed constant at 26% of total imports. 

Japan’s exports to the Pacific basin, while growing in absolute 
terms, declined from 64% to 60% of total exports during the six-year 
period. Its relative share of imports from the region registered a steeper 
decline, falling from 61% to 53% of total imports. This change can be 
attributed primarily to the declining relative importance of trade with 
the U.S, at the same time that trade with OPEC assumed an increasing 
share of total Japanese trade. 

After Britain entered the EEC, Australia reoriented its trade to- 
wards China, Japan, and its ASEAN neighbors. As a percentage of total 
exports and imports, Australia’s trade within the Pacific basin substan- 
tially increased in the six-year period. Exports to the region accounted 
for 69%, of total exports in 1978 (65% in 1972). Imports from the re- 
gion accounted for 59%, of the total in 1978 (51% in 1972). 

Excluding trade with the U.S. and Latin America, Canada’s trade 


with the Pacific basin as a percentage of total Canadian trade remained 
constant at 9%. 


The advanced developing countries: As Singapore expanded its trade 
into new international markets, the share of Pacific basin trade as a 
percentage of its total trade declined. Exports to the region fell from 
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69% in 1972 to 65% in 1978. Imports fell to 60% in 1978. During the 
six-year period, Hong Kong registered both an absolute and relative in- 
crease in its intra-regional trade. Exports to the region rose from 51% 
in 1972 to 62% in 1978 and imports from 53% to 57%. The Crown 
Colony is still heavily dependent on the U.S. and Japanese markets. 

Despite the quadrupling of T'aiwan’s total trade with the Pacific 
basin, the share of its exports to the region declined from 81% to 75% 
between 1972 and 1978. In the same period, imports from the region 
fell from 79%, to 69% of the total. This is explained by ‘Taiwan's grow- 
ing oil bill and the decline in the relative importance of imports from 
Japan. South Korean trade patterns shifted significantly away from a 
dependence on American and Japanese markets and towards the Mid- 
die East and Europe. As a result, the ratio of Pacific region exports to 
total exports shrank from 85% in 1972 to 65% in 1978. Imports de- 
clined from 80% to 73% of the total between 1972 and 1978. Malaysia 
has the least industrial-based economy of the ADCs, and its share of 
trade with the Pacific basin remained fairly stable at 58% of its total 
trade. 


Least developed countries: Indonesia’s pattern of trade suggests that 
it is substantially dependent on the Pacific basin countries, especially 
the U.S. and Japan, as markets for its oil and raw materials and as 
suppliers of finished goods. Fighty percent of Indonesia’s total exports 
go to the basin; 70% of total imports come from the region. ‘The 
importance of intrabasin trade to the Philippines and Thailand de- 
clined because both sought markets in Europe and the Middle East. 
In addition, their rising oil bills resulted in a decrease in the relative 
amount of imports from the region. Except for Japan’s interest in 
Mexican oil, there is little trade between the Latin American countries 
and the Asian countries making up the western rim of the basin. 


The major Socialist economies: China increased both its exports to 
and imports from the region. The share of exports grew from 33% in 
1972 to 39% in 1978. Imports from the region accounted for just over 
60% of total imports in 1978. Japan is China’s major trading partner. 
The Soviet Union does most of its trading in the Pacific basin (exclud- 
Ing the U.S., Canada, and the PRC) with Japan. Exports to the region 
as a share of total exports decreased from 13% to 9% over the six year 
period. Imports remained constant at 16% of total imports. 

_In sum, the trade figures reveal the following trends in the Pacific 
region. First, with the notable exception of the U.S. and Canada, the 
intra-regional trade of all the Asian market economies accounts for at 
least 50%—-and in some cases a much higher percentage—of each coun- 
try’s total world trade. Second, of the countries in the Pacific basin, the 
developed countries are the least tied to regional trade. Despite their 
dramatic shift away from Europe and to the region (especially to Japan), 
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Australia’s and New Zealand’s shares of regional trade have increased 
marginally. Japan’s, America’s, and Canada’s shares remain fairly con- 
stant. Third, two of the ADCs in the region, Korea and Taiwan, are 
moving dramatically away from their previously high (over 80%) de- 
pendency on regional trade. This is a trend that other ADCs can be 
expected to follow as their goods become increasingly more competitive 
in world markets. Fourth, the LDCs remain the most dependent upon 
regional trade, and upon trade with the U.S. and Japan in particular. 
The dominance of the U.S. and Japan has resulted in the dissolution 
of most colonial trading ties. Fifth, the importance of trade with the 
EEC is not increasing in any uniform or significant way. Conversely, the 
tremendous increases in the price of oil have made the region’s imports 
from and exports to the Middle East relatively more important. Final- 
ly, it would be premature to consider Pacific Latin America or the 
Soviet Union as members of the Pacific basin. China’s new import and 
export markets, on the other hand, will have to be reckoned with in 
the very near future by the region’s developed and less developed coun- 
tries alike. 


Institutionalizing Regional Interdependence 


Absolute quantitative increases in trade and investment flows, as 
well as qualitative increases in the sensitivity and vulnerability of the 
region’s countries to each other’s political and economic policies, sug- 
gest strongly that Pacific basin interdependence is at a high level, if not 
growing uniformly. Furthermore, because of the large number of group- 
ings sharing common interests and concerns such as the economic clus- 
ters of developed, advanced developing, and less developed countries or 
political groupings such as ASEAN, this interdependence is no longer 
a basically bilateral phenomenon. Instead it closely resembles what 
Keohane and Nye have labelled “complex interdependence,” which is 
characterized by a multiplicity of channels, an absence of a clearcut 
hierarchy of issues (and one could add, actors), and the lessened impor- 
tance of military power. The purpose of this section, then, is to ex- 
amine the recent proposals for managing this interdependence on the 
regional level. 

Before proceeding it is first important to note that, the case of the 
European Community aside, the U.S. has historically been opposed to 
most forms of regionalism because it was viewed as a potential challenge 
to U.S. influence or as being incompatable with an open, global eco- 
nomic order. During the 1960s the U.S. role as the “reluctant dragon” 
in the formation of the Asian Development Bank was further evidence 
of continued American distaste for Asian regionalism and contrasts 
sharply with the Japanese, who were strong supporters of the ADB. In 
this case, in comparison to U.S. suspicions, the Japanese were motivated 
by “not only a political interest in maintaining regional stability, but 
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an economic interest, along North-South lines, in maintaining access to 
raw materials and securing larger markets for Japanese goods.”14 

A series of events during the 1960s and 1970s has forced the U.S. 
to amend, if not revise, its staunch globalist approach. Amerian policy 
toward developmental regionalism began to change first in Latin Amer- 
ica in the early 1960s following the Cuban revolution, and has since 
gradually followed suit in Asia. The downfall of Indonesia's Sukarno 
in 1966 brought that country firmly into the Western camp and made 
cooperation between all the non-communist nations of Southeast Asia 
possible for the first time. Additionally, the increasingly apparent in- 
ability of American military power and financial infusions to control 
the forces of social and national revolution in Vietnam was not lost to 
the majority of Asian leaders who began to appreciate the value of 
greater regional self-reliance as embodied in ASEAN. Finally, during 
the 1950s and 1960s, because of the global Cold War environment as 
well as successive “hot” wars in Asia, the U.S. viewed the Asia/Pacific 
region with an almost total political-security myopia. Thus, the im- 
portance of the region’s economic development that “took off” in the 
1960s was not sufficiently recognized or appreciated until the 1970s. Is 
the U.S., as the key to any meaningful regional organization, now ready, 
as it enters the decade of the 1980s, to put Vietnam behind it and em- 
brace Pacific regionalism in theory and practice? The answer will, in 
large part, depend on a variety of institutional and political questions 
to which I now turn. 

Recently, the idea of creating a Pacific basin organization has been 
studied in the U.S. State Department, in the Foreign Ministries of 
Japan, Australia, and perhaps Korea and the ASEAN countries, in two 
subcommittees of the U.S. Congress, at private forums held from the 
Easter Islands to Korea, and on various campuses and think tanks from 
New Haven to Sydney. As one State Department official has remarked 
in half-jest, “the “Pacific Basin Concept’ itself is a growth field!” AL 
though most of these far-flung studies begin with essentially the same 
premise—the need for, and desirability of, managing the region’s in- 
terdependence—a number of interesting differences exist concerning 
what can and should be managed. 

According to Congressional testimony of two of the major propo- 
nents of forming a Pacific basin organization, the region is at present 
suffering from an “institutional deficiency.” Professor Hugh Patrick of 
Yale finds existing regional institutions inadequate because of the nature 
of their mandates, membership, organizational structure, and history. 
He feels that the United Nations Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) (and it’s safe to assume the Colombo Plan 


14 James N. Schubert, “Toward a ‘working peace system’ in Asia: organizational 


growth and state participation in Asian regionalism,” International Organizatio 
(Spring 1978), p. 454. j = j ” 
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also), by its very comprehensiveness is too unwieldy, diverse, and remote 
from policy influence. On the other hand the Asian Development 
Bank’s “specific, limited mandate for developing financing” is too nar- 
rowly conceived.15 

Approaching this issue from a slightly different angle, Dr. Lawrence 
Krause of the Brookings Institution cites a list of recent, predominant- 
ly bilateral economic problems as evidence of failures in proper consul- 
tations which he also attributes to the region’s institutional shortcom- 
ings. The disruptive policies he cites are: the U.S. embargo of soybean 
exports to Japan in 1973; Korea’s massive devaluation of the won in 
late 1974 without consulting Taiwan, Hong Kong, or Singapore; Jap- 
anése restrictions on imports of silk textiles from South Korea and 
China in 1974-75; and Australian restrictions on labor-intensive manu- 
factures from ASEAN in 1975—76,16 

In response to these problems a Pacific basin organization, as con- 
ceived by Krause, and by Patrick and Peter Drysdale of Australia in a 
joint study, would serve several purposes. First, it would act as a “safety- 
valve for the discussion of trade and economic grievances ... in a ra- 
tional and cooperative atmosphere calculated not to damage profitable 
national trading interests.” Second, although it would have no official 
lending role, the organization would be a “stimulus to investment and 
aid flows .. . and a framework for improvement in the structure and 
quality of (the members’) aid, investment, and trade relations.” Third, 
it would be a forum for information, consultation, and discussion of 
economic matters. And fourth, it might serve as a framework for an 
“economic alliance ... to develop closer economic integration in smaller 
groupings” through which participants could expand their trade with 
communist Asia." In addition to all of the above, Krause proposes the 
creation of an OECD-like “economic policy committee” in which gov- 
ernments would explain and discuss economic trends and policies, as 
well as “working parties” to discuss economic growth and international 
trade.18 

Thus, the focus of this “Organization for Pacific Trade and Devel- 
opment” (OPTAD) would be primarily economic, its structure would 
be small and non-bureaucratic, and its format informal and consulta- 
tive. Presumably though, these consultations would be between govern- 
ment officials. The question of membership remains a fluid one. As 
trade-oriented, market economies, the five “developed” countries, South 


15 Hugh Patrick, Prepared Statement for Hearings on the Pacific Community, 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
(July 18, 1979), p. 7. 

16 Lawrence Krause, Testimony before the subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, House Committee on Foreign Affairs (July 18, 1979), p. 4. 

17 Peter Drysdale and Hugh Patrick, An Asian-Pacific Regional Economic Or- 
ganization: An Exploratory Concept Paper, prepared for the Senate Subcommittee 
on East Asian and Pacific Affairs by the Congressional Research Service, Library of 
Congress (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979), p. 19. 

18 Lawrence Krause, Testimony, p. 6. 
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Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong, and the five ASEAN countries are the 
most obvious choices for a core group. But what of the Asian communist 
states and the Pacific Latin American countries? And perhaps most im- 
portant, what of the ASEAN countries’ almost unanimous skepticism 
about the idea, which they fear would submerge the Association and 
diminish its hard-earned influence? At present the ASEAN countries’ 
disinterest remains an important hurdle to any movement towards estab- 
lishing a formal organization. 
' A second “variation on the theme” has been suggested by Harrison 
Brown of the East-West Center in Hawaii. Without offering the organ- 
izational detail given above, Brown emphasizes the growth in regional 
resource interdependency in food, energy, and commodities. He be- 
lieves a Pacific basin organization should deal with, first, the already 
existing, and dangerously unstable, interdependency in “primary food 
security.” And second, it would also devote itself to managing the 
newer and increasingly important energy. interdependency in the re- 
gion—one that covers the technological spectrum from the common 
problem of nuclear reprocessing and disposal to the common prospects 
for the development of alternate energy sources such as alcohol fuels 
from the region’s sugar and palms.19 
Finally, there is the view from Japan. In March 1979 Japanese 

Prime Minister Ohira established a private consultative council to 
study “how to enhance regional cooperation and harmonious relations 
within the Pacific basin region.” ‘This semi-official group produced an 
interim report on “The Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept,” which pro- 
claimed confidently that, “for the first time in history, all of the pre- 
requisites are ripe for the creation of a true regional community in the 
Pacific basin region.”2° The report then proceeded in exceedingly gen- 
eral terms to suggest that within the context of existing bilateral and 
multilateral arrangements, economic and cultural cooperation and co- 
ordination (including, of course, mutual resource management!) should 
be the long-term goals of the Pacific rim countries. The report suggests, 
however, that although they enthusiastically endorse these goals, the 
Japanese should not be expected to initiate any formal institution- 
building lest Asian fears of a modern “Co-Prosperity Sphere” be re- 
kindled. And indeed, these fears may not be overly exaggerated. 

` Clearly then, despite the region’s high degree of interdependence, 
an important element is either missing or lagging behind, that is, a 
sense of community among the Pacific basin countries based on the 
possession of a set of shared norms, interests, concerns, and goals. In 
concluding I will suggest how this sense might possibly be cultivated. 


19 Harrison Brown, The Pacific Community, Testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee ve ee and Pacific Affairs, House Committee on Foreign Affairs (July 18, 1979), 
Pp. 3—3. 

20 Saburo Okita, Chairman, The Pacific Basin Cooperative Concept, Interim, Re- 
port of the Pacific Basin Cooperation Study Group (November 6, 1979), p. 2. 
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‘In Search of a Pacific Basin Community 


It can be seen from the preceding section that a host of important 
institutional and political questions remain unanswered, and are per- 
haps unanswerable. My earlier examination of various types of regional 
interdependence is at best a crude and incomplete measurement of an 
extremely complex phenomenon. And, of course, any and all attempts 
at foreseeing the region’s future problems and prospects are, at best, 
highly speculative. I would like to conclude, therefore, not by ventur- 
ing any definitive answers, but rather by suggesting a few alternative 
avenues of exploration. 

First, I would submit that economic interaction—even if it is 
growing—is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for establishing a 
common feeling of interdependence within the region. One dissenting 
voice within the State Department has posited it this way: 


Does it follow that out of all this economic activity [in the Pacific basin] 
has come the sense of community on which some new edifice, as yet to 
be designed, can be erected? No way. ... The growing sense of com- 
munity is not rooted in economic interdependence. It is rooted in po- 
litical and power considerations.#1 


Furthermore, in a region such as the Pacific basin that still has 
great economic disparities, that is still economically dominated by the 
U.S. and Japan, and that is the source of two-thirds of America’s cur- 
rent trade deficit, creating a body to concentrate on economic issues 
might actually be counter-productive to-the fostering of a sense of com- 
munity. Who is to say that the “safety-valve” could not just as easily 
become a pressure-cooker? Indeed, there seems to be a fundamental 
contradiction in the purely economics-oriented approach. It seems that 
economic concerns are being considered of such importance to the 
intra-regional relations of these countries as to necessitate a new organ- 
ization. Yet, at the same time, it is expected that these very concerns and 
conflicts can and will be dealt with in a non-controversial and non- 
political fashion. But in the Pacific region in particular, economic in- 
terests can no longer be separated from, or viewed as any less vital than, 
political interests. 

_ If these points are accepted, even provisionally, I would like to 
suggest that a more functionalist (or, more accurately, neo-functionalist) 
approach be considered in this consensus- and institution-building pro- 
cess. By this approach, the interactions of nations on an initially limited 
set of nonpolitical issues incrementally leads to the expansion and in- 
tensification of the acceptance of interactions, both vertically within 
each nation’s bureaucracies, as well as horizontally between the nations 
themselves. This “spillover” effect into other areas and other levels 





21 Private communication. 
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ultimately creates a widening circle of cooperation and coordination 
among the nations involved. This approach has been a key element in 
the ASEAN experience and is essential to any meaningful institution 
building. 

If this approach is followed in the Pacific basin region, it is neces- 
sary to identify areas for cooperative problem solving that are com- 
mon to the majority of the countries in the region, but are unique to 
the region, thus necessitating a regional approach; and are important 
enough to make participation and progress desirable by all, but are not 
so important that disagreements or failures become divisive. I do not 
contend that all of the following necessarily have all of the above- 
mentioned characteristics, but I offer them as possible points of depar- 
ture for further consideration. 


Food and nutrition: With the inclusion of the U.S., Australia, Canada, 
Thailand, and eventually Indochina, the Pacific basin is the world’s 
foremost rice and grain exporter. At the same time Japan, China, and a 
number of countries in the region must import large quantities of these 
foods, and several others such as the Philippines suffer from chronical- 
ly high levels of malnutrition. Given these extremes of poverty and 
plenty, and the fluid and unpredictable state of global food supply and 
demand, this would seem to be a prime area for consultations and co- 
ordination. Indeed the recent ASEAN agreement to establish a rice 
buffer stock is a small but important first step in this direction. 


Fisheries and ocean management: Currently the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference is addressing how the ocean’s resources can most equitably be 
distributed, but it is not deciding how they can best be used, improved, 
and protected. Although the immediate result of the 200-mile economic 
zones is a decline in multinational fishing, the increase in national 
regulation of previously international fishing activity will necessitate 
even greater cooperation and planning which might best be handled on 
a multinational rather than a bilateral basis. Coastal states, in entering 
into joint ventures or by granting rights to foreigners can now exer- 
cise enormous power with respect to landing, processing and marketing, 
making the traditional regional fishery commissions largely obsolescent. 
Nevertheless, the need for regional scientific research, management, and 
controls in dealing with both under- and over-exploited fish stocks 
within and beyond the 200-mile zone will grow. Finally, while the Law 
of the Sea experience suggests that many other oceanic concerns such as 
seabed mining and territorial jurisdiction would be divisive rather than 
unifying, the common problem of ocean pollution might be another 
possible area for cooperative action. 


Energy: Energy is at once the most timely and important, yet least 
understood and fractured issue in international relations. Energy pol- 
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‘icy, like trade policy in the 1920s and 1930s, is considered to be a na- 
tional policy issue and one best implemented bilaterally rather than 
multilaterally. Consequently it is hopeless to expect a regional approach 
to the more immediate energy issues, such as oil prices, and consump- 
tion and supply levels. However, as Harrison Brown has suggested, re- 
gional cooperative action might be possible in determining the future 
of nuclear waste disposal and in developing region-wide forms of alter- 
native energy. 


Transportation and communications: If regional interdependence is as- 
sumed, one way of further stimulating it is by developing the region’s 
transportation and communication infrastructure. : The region’s air 
fares, which, on a per mile basis, are higher than elsewhere, might be 
reduced. American and Japanese technology might be further applied 
to integrate and expand the region’s cable and satellite networks. Intra- 
regional trade might be stimulated by a regional shipping rate code. 


Socioeconomic development: Using trade as a criterion, the figures 
show that the developed countries of the Pacific basin are the least 
economically interdependent whereas the LDCs are the most indepen- 
dent and the most vulnerable. Furthermore, in all of the region’s LDCs 
the labor force is less than 55% of the total population (as compared 
to 60%-70% in the DCs). For international businesses the consequences 
of the unfavorable age distribution of a near majority of unproductive 
people are far reaching. The LDC domestic market, because of the 
broad, nonproductive base is geared to subsistence needs rather than 
having more sophisticated consumption patterns. Inbound foreign in- 
vestment is also discouraged, first by frequent socio-political instability, 
and second by these countries’ limited capacities to absorb direct in- 
vestments due to their small markets, inadequate infrastructures, and 
the scarcity of skilled labor, educated managers, and professional ser- 
vices. Perhaps these types of socioeconomic issues, which affect, and are 
affected by, regional trade and investment might also be examined in 
a regional forum. > . 

To the extent that a sense of community in the Pacific basin al- 
ready exists, it is in large part due to the growing awareness that the 
region’s common problems require common solutions. The unprece- 
dented meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Japan, the U.S., Australia, 
New Zealand, and the five ASEAN countries at Bali in July 1979 is 
evidence of the progress already made in this direction and may well 
finally herald the beginning of the long-awaited ‘Pacific Era.” But it 
is still the identification of the sources of common need arising from 
regional interdependence, rather than institution building, towards 


which the thought and energy of the region’s leaders should be directed 
in the future. | : | : 


DAVID G. TIMBERMAN is affiliated with the International Department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 
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Department of State Scholar-Diplomait 
Seminar Program 


The Scholar-Diplomat Seminar Program will begin its 
twelfth year this fall. University faculty members spend a 
week in the State Department observing the foreign policy 
process at first-hand and discussing current policy issues. The 
Seminars bring together scholars, particularly younger Ph.D.’s 
and Government officers involved in making and executing 
foreign policy. More than 1800 scholars have participated in 
the program since its inception in 1969. One indication of the 
program’s effectiveness is the fact that most new applications 
are received from scholars who have heard about the program 
from previous attendees. 

To facilitate informal give-and-take discussion, the sem- 
inars are kept small (20 is the usual maximum). A key element 
of the program is the assigning of each scholar to a host officer 
whose interest most nearly matches that of the scholar. During 
the week the scholar views the host officer’s work, discusses 
policy papers and contributes knowledge and ideas. Partici- 
pating scholars receive a security clearance prior to the Sem- 
inar and are therefore able to read classified materials and 
discuss fully their host’s work. 

As part of the Seminar, workshops are occasionally 
scheduled “for scholars only” during which candid, unbiased 
observations are drawn together by participants for a paper 
that is usually presented to the host bureau’s Assistant Secre- 
tary and/or country directors. in some cases the paper is 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

in-depth sessions are arranged with the major organiza- 
tional units of the Department, both geographic and functional. 
Similar sessions are also arranged with other Government 
agencies involved in the foreign policy process. 

Requests for application forms or for further information 
concerning the program should be addressed to: Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminars, National Capital Division, Office of Public 
Programs, Bureau of Public Affairs, Room 5831, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520 (telephone 202-632-3340). 
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Marine biologist Robert Johannes 
lived for sixteen months among the 
fishermén of Palau and the South 
West Islands. They became his 
teachers and Palau’s biologically 
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his classroom. A literate, accessible, 
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Editorial Note 


Under Asian Survey policy, Pinyin is used for all Mainland China 
names of places, persons, and publications. In the original manu- 


scripts for the symposium “Perspectives on International Develop- 
ments from the Republic of China,” all such names were in Wade- 
Giles. 








PARTNERSHIP IN TRANSITION: 
A REVIEW OF RECENT TAIPEI- 
WASHINGTON RELATIONS 





King-yuh Chang 


WHEN THE GOVERNMENT of the Republic of China 
(ROC) resettled in Tatwan in 1949, the United States, the only coun- 
try that could render it some assistance, adopted a hands-off policy. 
Sino-American relations underwent drastic changes as a consequence of 
the Korean War, which broke out on June 25, 1950. President Harry 
Truman immediately ordered the U.S. Seventh Fleet to patrol the 
Taiwan Straits in order to prevent hostilities from spreading there. 
Subsequently, the U.S. began to extend the Europe-oriented contain- 
ment policy to Asia and the Middle East. On December 3, 1954, the 
ROC-U.S. Mutual Defense Treaty was signed as part of the joint effort 
to contain communist expansion. The signatories pledged, among other 
things, to act to meet an armed attack in the West Pacific area directed 
against the territories of either the U.S. or the ROG, including Taiwan, 
the Pescadores islands, and such other territories as may be determined 
by mutual] agreement. This treaty marked the beginning of a period of 
intimate cooperation between the two countries. 

In the security field, the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) created by the U.S. government in 1951 continued to function, 
and a Taiwan Defense Command was established by the U.S. in 1955 
to implement the Mutual Defense Treaty. The U.S. provided substan- 
tial military assistance including the supply of weapons, training of 
military personnel, and sale of military hardware to the ROC. During 
the crises over the offshore islands in 1954 and 1958, the two countries 
acted together successfully in thwarting the attempts of Chinese com- 
munists to seize the Quemoy and Matsu island groupings. Over the 
years, the ROC also served the security interests of the United States. It 
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played a supporting role to the U.S. involvement in Indochina, provided 
the bases for monitoring development in mainland China, formed the 
link between Northeast Asia and Southeast Asia, and guarded the flank 
of the vital U.S.-Japan security alliance. 

In the diplomatic field, the voting records of the United Nations 
indicate that the ROC and the U.S. almost invariably voted on the same 
side until the ROC was unjustly deprived of its UN seat in October 
1971. The U.S. consistently supported the ROC’s seat in the UN and 
other specialized agencies until President Richard Nixon abandoned 
this policy in 1971. 

In the economic field, cooperation between the two countries was 
even more initmate. From 1950 to 1965 (the year that U.S. aid was 
phased out), U.S. economic aid to the Republic of China totalled $1.3 
billion in loans and grants, averaging $80 million a year. The aid con- 
sisted largely of agricultural and industrial raw materials (75%), capi- 
tal goods (19%), and the necessities of life (6%). From 1951 to 1961, 
U.S. aid also constituted about 36.8% of the gross domestic capital for- 
mation. Moreover, the sale of U.S. goods not only eased the pressure of 
inflation and made up for the budgetary deficit, but also funded certain 
technical research and development projects, chiefly in agriculture, in- 
dustry, electricity, and transportation. 

Under the American technical assistance project over three thou- 
sand specialists from the Republic of China had been sent to the U.S. by 
the end of 1976 to receive training in such areas as agriculture, industry, 
education, and public administration. ‘These people later played vital 
roles in the economic development of the Republic of China. 

The closeness of the economic relations between the two countries 
can be further illustrated by trade figures. Table 1 shows that total 
ROC imports from the U.S. leaped from $98 million in 1954 to $2,376 
million in 1978, a 24-fold increase. ROC exports to the U.S. in the same 
period jumped from $5 million to $5,010 million, a 1000-fold increase 
The majority of the ROC’s exports to the U.S. were labor intensive, 
light industrial products, such as textiles, plastic and rubber products, 
electrical and electronic goods, and plywood. Its imports from the U.S. 
were, by and large, farm products and capital goods. From the view- 
point of the “comparative advantage” of international trade, the ex- 
pansion of bilateral trade enhanced the economic well-being of both 
nations. 

In addition to aid and trade, the U.S. had also invested heavily in 
‘Taiwan by the end of 1978. Direct investment amounted to $566.13 
million, more than 25% of total foreign investment. The major area of 
American investment was in the electronics industry. The U.S. Export- 
Import Bank also provided substantial loans and credits to the ROC 
for the development of electric power, oil refinery, petroleum, and 


1 Taiwan Statistical Data Book 1979 (Taipei: Council for Economic Planning 
and Development, 1979), p. 192. 
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TABLE 1: ROC-U.S. Trade Relations, 1954-1978 


tl sce id aia ody at ae a ee 
Year Imports from U.S. Exports to U.S. Balance 
(US$1,000} (US$1,000) 

1954 98,079 5,016 93,063 
1955 95,527 5,402 -90,125 
1956 81,396 6,699 14,697 
1957 84,665 5,246 79,419 
1958 84,383 9,725 ~74,658 
1959 83,507 13,469 ~70,038 
1960 113,112 18,856 ~94,256 
1961 130,852 42,793 88,059 
1962 115,388 53,160 -62,228 
1963 150,512 53,908 ~96,604 
1964 139,002 80,648 -58,354 
1965 176,359 95,675 -80,684 
1966 166,334 115,875 -50,459 
1967 247,307 167,825 ~7 9,482, 
1968 239,501 278,200 + 38,699 
1969 290,923 399,050 + 108,127 
1970 363,915 564,175 + 200,260 
1971 408,155 859,200 +451,045 
1972 543,417 1,251,325 + 707,908 
1973 951,922 1,677,101 +725,179 
1974 1,679,895 2,036,623 + 356,728 
1975 1,652,175 1,823,242 + 171,067 
1976 1,797,600 3,636,700 +1,241,100 
1977 1,963,800 3,636,300 + 1,672,500 


1978 2,376,100 5,010,400 + 2,634,300 


SOURCE: Taiwan Statistical Data Book 1979 (Taipei: Council for Economic 
Planning and Development, 1979), p. 192. 





chemical industries, and transportation and communications. Actually, 
the ROG was the Ex-Imbank’s third largest client and the Taiwan 
Power Company its largest individual borrower. Meanwhile, the ROC 
also received new technologies from the U.S. through specific technical 
cooperation agreements, the importation of U.S. plants and equipment, 
and. direct U.S. investment. 

It was by no means accidental that economic and technical cooper- 
ation between the two countries developed rapidly and bilateral trade 
expanded vigorously during the quarter century after the conclusion of 
the Mutual Defense Treaty. Several important factors accounted for 
this development. First, the foundation for cooperation was built with 
U.S. economic aid in the earlier years and the substantial U.S. invest- 
ment after aid was terminated. Second, the free enterprise system and 
open economic policy of both countries facilitated economic exchanges. 
Third, the multitude of personal and institutional ties established be- 
tween the two peoples was a great asset. Fourth, the stability prevailing 
in Northeast Asia contributed greatly to the accelerated economic de- 


velopment and sustained economic prosperity of all free nations in the 
area. 
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U.S.-ROC Relations: 1969-1987 


Political relations between the two countries underwent drastic 
changes after President Nixon took office in 1969. While the people of 
the ROC were deeply concerned with the direction of U.S. China 
policy, they put their trust in the operation of the U.S. political process. 
The American public in one public opinion poll after another and the 
Congress by various actions indicated their opposition to the termina- 
tion of U.S. diplomatic relations with Taipei as a sine qua non for the 
establishment of formal ties with Beijing. Many state legislatures in the 
U.S. adopted resolutions to the same effect. ‘Therefore, when President 
Jimmy Carter announced his fateful decision to recognize Communist 
China on December 16, 1978 (Taipei time), and at the same time to 
sever diplomatic relations with the Republic of China, the government 
and the public of the ROC were genuinely stunned. 

President Carter’s decision to establish diplomatic relations with 
mainland China has been widely analyzed. Suffice it to say that the U.S. 
government acted in such great haste that it was easy for the Beijing 
authorities “to hold firm against making any substantial concession.”* 
Further, the decision was made in such total secrecy that not even the 
Congressional leaders were consulted, despite an amendment to the 
International Security Assistance Act of 1978 (adopted by the Congress 
on September 12, 1978) calling for prior consultation between the Con- 
gress and the executive branch on any proposed policy changes affecting 
the continuation in force of the U.S.-ROC Mutual Defense Treaty.? In 
such a hasty and secret way, the U.S. for the first time in-its history ter- 
minated diplomatic relations with a long-standing friend and loyal ally. 

The initial reaction of the ROC government and people can be 
summarized in one word: indignation. ROC Foreign Minister Y. S. 
Tsiang expressed the ROC’s position this way: 


We strongly oppose [President Carter’s] decision which we believe is 
wrong, and which has most seriously impaired the rights and interests of 
this country. We are convinced that it will also impair the long-term 
interests of the United States and endanger the peace and stability of 
the Asian-Pacific region. Although President Carter’s decision is so far- 
reaching, we were advised of it only seven hours before it was made 
public. This is not the way for a leading world power to treat a long- 
standing ally.4 


However, the government of the ROC was prepared to cope with 
the unfavorable situation and to rebuild ‘Taipei-Washington relations. 


2 Gottfried-Karl Kindermann, “Washington Between Beijing and Taipei: The 
Restructured Triangle 1978-1980,” Asian Survey, May 1980, p. 459. 
3 Hungdah Chiu, ed., China and the Taiwan Issue (New York: Praeger, 1979), 


54. 
4 China Post (Taipei), December 29, 1978, pp. 1, 12. 
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While the U.S. was determined to maintain relations with the ROC on 
an unofficial basis, President Chiang Ching-kuo informed the visiting 
U.S. deputy secretary of state Warren Christopher on December 29, 
1978 that future ties between the ROC and the U.S. should rest on five 
principles—reality, continuity, security, legality, and governmentality. 
In his words, the U.S. should recognize and respect the “simple reality” 
of the legal status and international personality of the Republic of 
China; traditional ties should be continued without interruption and 
expanded to meet future needs; the U.S. should take concrete and effec- 
tive measures to ensure the security of the ROC and the Western Pa- 
cific; treaties and agreements and other arrangement should be con- 
tinued “in full force and effect” through appropriate legislative mea- 
sures; and “government-to-government level mechanisms be set up” in 
Taipei and Washington “to facilitate the continuation and expansion” 
of relations.® 

Bilateral negotiations between Taipei and Washington were to be 
supplemented by U.S. legislation to provide the legal basis for an un- 
precedented relationship. The Taiwan Omnibus Bill introduced by the 
Carter administration concentrated almost exclusively on creating a 
private, non-profit corporation—the American Institute in Taiwan 
(AIT)—to “maintain commercial, cultural, and other relations with the 
people on Taiwan without official government representation and with- 
out diplomatic relations.” As one observer commented, the bill “was so 
stark and so spare of details that it represented a symbolic rejection of 
Taiwan.’’6 

Moved by an assertion of its institutional prerogatives, a deep con- 
cern with protecting U.S. business interests, a sensitivity to the credi- 
bility of the U.S. as a trustworthy ally, and a sense of justice,” the U.S. 
Congress took upon itself the task of rewriting the Taiwan Relations 
Act. Members of Congress attached a great deal of importance to the 
maintenance of the future peace and security of Taiwan and to the 
building of a strong legal foundation for continuing the broad scope of 
commercial, cultural, and other non-governmental activities that con- 
stitute the bulk of relationships between the U.S. and the Republic of 
China.® The Senate Foreign Relations Committee in its report also in- 
dicated that the bill was to enable the U.S. “to maintain close and 
friendly relations with the people on Taiwan in a manner that con- 
tributes to the peace, stability and well-being of the Western Pacific 


5 China Post (Taipei), December 30, 1978, pp. 1, 12. 

_ Jeffrey T. Bergner, “America and Taiwan: Implementing the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act in 1980's,” in Emerging Western Pacific Community: Problems and Pros- 
pects (Proceedings of the Seminar on Western Pacific Community, Freedom Council, 
Taipei, 1980), 231, 

TIbid., pp. 231~233. 

8 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Report 96-26. United 
States—Taiwan Relations Act (Washington, D.C.: U.S. GPO, 1979), pp. 4~7 (here- 
after House Committee on Foreign Affairs Report 96-26) 
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area."® As a result Congress prepared and adopted a package that deals 
with policy, security, and the legal foundation for continuing business 
and other relations with the ROC, and provides for an entity to handle 
matters previously handled by the American embassy in Taipei. ‘The 
Taiwan Relations Act (TRA) was adopted by the Congress on March 
29, 1979 and President Carter signed it into law on April 10. This legis- 
lation now forms the major basis of U.S.-ROC relations, It is perhaps 
useful to review some of the more important points of the legislation. 


Security provisions: The People’s Republic of China (PRC) had for 
years insisted on the abrogation of the security treaty, severance of offi- 
cial diplomatic relations, and the withdrawal of U.S. military personnel 
and installations from Taiwan as its conditions for “normalization of 
relations” with the United States. To these three demands, the PRC 
added two more conditions in 1978—that it would not accept a uni- 
lateral declaration of support for Taiwan’s security by the United States 
nor would it approve the continued sale of defensive weapons to Tal- 
wan. When the PRC indicated its readiness to be somewhat more flex- 
ible on the two additional conditions, a “breakthrough” was announced 
in mid-December 1978. The Carter administration accepted the PRC’s 
original conditions; on one of the additional items, arms sales, it agreed 
to disagree.4° Ever since the ambassador-level “Warsaw talks” held be- 
tween the U.S. and the PRC beginning in 1955, the U.S. government had 
insisted that Communist China should renounce the use of force against 
Taiwan. The Carter administration failed to insist on this condition, 
believing on the one hand that the PRC would not accept the condi- 
tion and on the other that it was incapable of militarily taking over 
‘Taiwan in the near future. 

The Congress disagreed with the Carter administration’s approach 
and insisted on an elaboration of U.S. security interests in the Western 
Pacific area. On this issue the following provisions of the TRA are 
highly relevant. Section 2B of the TRA says that it is the policy of the 
U.S. (1) to declare that peace and stability in the Western Pacific area 
are in the political, security, and economic interests of the United States, 
and are matters of international concern; (2) to make clear that the 
U.S. decision to establish diplomatic relations with Communist China 
rests upon the expectation that the future of Taiwan will be deter- 
mined by peaceful means; (3) to consider any effort to determine the 
future of Taiwan by other than peaceful means, including boycotts 
or embargoes, a threat to the peace and security of the Western Pacific 


9See U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Report 96-7, 
Taiwan Enabling Act (Washington, D.G.: U.S. GPO, 1979), p. 3 (hereafter Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Report 96-7). 

10 Prepared Statement of Richard L. Walker in Taiwan. Hearings Before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 96th Congress, First Session 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. GPO, 1979), p. 469 (hereafter Taiwan), 
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area and of grave concern to the United States; (4) to provide Taiwan 
with arms of a defensive character; and (5) to maintain the capacity of 
the U.S. to resist any resort to force or other forms of coercion that 
would jeopardize the security, or the social or economic system, of the 
people on Taiwan. 

In order to implement the U.S. security policy with regard to Tai- 
wan, the U.S. “will make available to Taiwan such defense articles and 
defense services in such quantity as may be necessary to enable ‘Taiwan 
to maintain a sufficient self-defense capability.” The President and the 
Congress shall determine the nature and quantity of such defense ar- 
ticles and services. Furthermore, ‘““The President is directed to inform 
the Congress promptly of any threat to the security or the social or eco- 
nomic system of the people on Taiwan and any danger to the interests 
of the United States arising therefrom. The President and the Congress 
shall determine, in accordance with constitutional processes, appropri- 
ate action by the United States in response to any such danger.” 1H 

Although the termination of the Sino-American Mutual Defense 
Treaty has seriously undermined the security position of the Republic 
of China, if the words and the spirit of the TRA are faithfully imple- 
mented, the security of the ROC and stability in the Western Pacific 
can still be maintained. Factors contributing to the security and peace 
of this region are: (1) the continued availability to ‘Taiwan of defense 
articles and defense services to enable Taiwan to maintain a sufficient 
self-defense capability; (2) the capacity of the U.S. to resist coercion. that 
would jeopardize the security, or the social or economic system, of the 
people on Taiwan; and (3) the cooperation of the U.S. Congress and 
the President to determine appropriate action by the U.S. in response 
to any threat to its interests arising from any threat to the security or 
the social or economic system of the people on Taiwan. 

In a certain sense, the security provisions of the TRA are more 
elaborate than the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty. The treaty 
provided that the signatories would take joint measures in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes to cope with military at- 
tacks in the Western Pacific area. It did not say anything about coer- 
cion other than military. According to the TRA, the U.S. considers 
“any effort to determine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful 
means, including by boycotts, or embargoes, a threat to the peace and 
security of the Western Pacific area and of grave concern to the United 
States.” When any threat “to the security or the social or economic sys- 
tem of the people on Taiwan and any danger to the interests of the 
United States arising therefrom” exists, the president is directed to in- 
form the Congress and to determine jointly with Congress appropriate 
U.S. responses. Hence the United States would be concerned with co- 
ercion other than military against Taiwan. 


11 Section 3 of TRA. 
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Economic, trade, investment, and other provisions: President Carter and 
other high U.S. officials did assure the ROC that termination of dip- 
lomatic relations and the Mutual Defense Treaty would not damage 
existing commercial, cultural, and other relations, though they would 
be maintained on an unofficial basis. Section 2(b) of the TRA declares 
that it is the policy of the U.S. “to preserve and promote extensive, 
close, and friendly commercial, cultural, and other relations between 
the people of the United States and the people on Taiwan.” Specifical- 
ly, the Act refers to the application of U.S. laws to Taiwan as to any 
other foreign country. It gives due protection to property of the ROC 
in the United States. Other matters, such as the export of nuclear fuels, 
immigration, overseas private investment insurance, are all taken care 
of. Congress approves the continuation in force of all treaties and other 
international agreements, including multilateral conventions, entered 
into by the United States and the Republic of China prior to January 
1, 1979, and in force between them on December 31, 1978, unless and 
until terminated in accordance with law. Congress also requests the 
President “to extend to the instrumentality established by Taiwan the 
same number of offices and complement of personnel as were previously 
operated in the United States by the Republic of China prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1979.’2 Thus a new foundation has been laid to promote eco- 
nomic and other relations between the two countries. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is clear that the U.S. Congress is 
deeply concerned with the security of Taiwan and the peace and sta- 
bility in the Western Pacific. The U.S. Congress is also instrumental in 
the detailed regulations on U.S..ROC commercial and other relations. 
If the TRA is implemented in good faith, the damage suffered by the 
ROC as a result of President Carter’s decision could be greatly reduced. 

Many members of the U.S. Congress believed that they had adopted 
legislation which would allow the U.S. to continue the same relations 
in every respect with the ROC as before, save only formal diplomatic 
recognition.1® Senator Edmund Muskie summarized this view in the 
following way: 


For the purposes of U.S. domestic law, this legislation views Taiwan as 
a country, absent the official sovereign status. It extends to those repre- 
senting ‘Taiwan interests all privileges and immunities necessary in con- 
ducting business with our country. Thus, Taiwan will continue to be 
eligible under such statutes as the Arms Exports Act, the Export-Import 
Bank Act, and the Atomic Energy Act. All existing international agree- 
ments, with the exception of the Mutual Defense Treaty, made between 
the United States and the Republic of China will continue in force not- 
withstanding the changed status of Taiwan. This legislation also details 
the close relations between the American Institute in Taiwan and the 


12 Sections 4, 5, 10 of TRA. 
13 See, for instance, Senator Jacob Javits’ remarks in Congressional Record, 
Senate, March 7, 1979, S 2124. 
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U.S. government. The Institute is authorized to enter into new agree- 
ments as necessary. Such agreements will continue to be subject to con- 
gressional approval and consultation, pursuant to U.S. law.14 


However, in the actual implementation of the TRA, considerable diffi- 
culties have arisen, the most important being the nature of U.S.-ROC 
relations, the supply of arms, and the continuity of existing treaties and 
agreements. 


Nature of U.S.-ROC relations: The reestablished relationship between 
the ROC and the U.S. certainly is non-diplomatic because diplomatic 
relations have been terminated since January 1, 1979. However, in the 
American view, even these relations have to be unofficial. While Taipei 
considered “government-to-government level mechanisms” necessary “to 
facilitate the continuation and expansion of all relations” between the 
two countries, the Americans insisted that relations could only be main- 
tained on an unofficial basis. Therefore, the instrumentality established 
by the Republic of China—the Coordination Council for North Amer- 
ican Affairs (CCNA)—to handle ROC affairs in the U.S. is not per- 
mitted to use “China” or the “Republic of China” in its name, Fur- 
thermore, officials of the ROC cannot pay official visits to the United 
States, although unofficial or informal talks can be arranged. U.S. offi- 
cials on the federal level are also to refrain from visiting the Republic 
of China except in a private capacity or through the American Institute 
in Taiwan (AIT). 

In spite of the U.S. decision to maintain non-diplomatic relations 
with the ROC “without official government representation and without 
diplomatic relations,” it is difficult to maintain that the current rela- 
tionship is purely unofficial for several reasons. 

(1) In section 15(2) of the TRA, the term “Taiwan” is defined as 
including “the governing authorities on Taiwan recognized by the 
United States as the Republic of China prior to January 1, 1979.” 

(2) Although in accordance with U.S. practice, unrecognized status 
and governments cannot sue in U.S. courts, section 4(b)(7) of the TRA 
Specifically recognizes the capacity of the Republic of China to sue and 
be sued in U.S. courts. 

(3) Section 4(b)(2) of the TRA provides that “whenever the laws of 
the United States refer or relate to foreign countries, nations, states, 
governments, or similar entities, such terms shall include and such laws 
shall apply” with respect to the Republic of China. 

(4) Treaties and other international agreements, including multi- 
lateral conventions, in force between the two countries shall continue 
in force after the termination of diplomatic relations. 


14 Congressional Record, Senate, March 13, 1979, S 2574. 

15 President Carter’s “Memorandum for All Departments and Agencies on Fu- 
ture Relations with the People of Taiwan,” December 30, 1978. See Chiu, China and 
the Taiwan Issue, pp. 263-264. 
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(5): Although the AIT is considered a non-governmental organiza- 
tion and its trustees non-officials under American law, in reality the AIT 
is funded by the U.S. Congress and the trustees of the AIT are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State in consultation with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

(6) The AIT and the CCNAA perform at least consular functions 
such as issuing visas directly (CCNAA) or in the name of the Consulate- 
General in Hong Kong (AIT). 

(7) The AIT and the CCNAA, both the institutions and their staff 
members, enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities in all aspects but 
name,16 

(8) As Herbert J. Hansell, Legal Adviser of the Department of 
State, informed the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on February 
5, 1979: the U.S. intended to continue on an unofficial basis the many 
relations and programs being carried on with the ROC, including arms 
sales, nuclear cooperation, Export-Import Bank programs, Overseas Pri- 
vate Insurance Corporation (OPIC) investment guarantees, trade pref- 
erences, cultural exchanges, most-favored-nation treatment, travel, im- 
ports and exports, banking and other financial activities, and patent 
protection, among others.17 It is hard to imagine that arms sales, nuclear 
power cooperation, most-favored-nation treatment, and existing Ex- 
imbank loans can be effected between the U.S. and the ROC without 
involving official contacts. 

But while the U.S. Congress intended to maintain full-fledged non- 
diplomatic relations with the Republic of China, President Carter chose 
largely to ignore the intent of Congress and proceeded to enforce the 
TRA in an overly stringent manner, which unnecessarily jeopardized 
the ROC’s long-range interests. In order to avoid “official” relations, the 
administration prevented a group from the Ex-imbank from visiting the 
ROG even though it is the Ex-imbank’s third largest borrower. In late 
May 1980, members of the Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. Con- 
gress were allowed to go to the ROC only if the crew on the official 
military plane wore civilian clothes and if the plane stayed in Taiwan 
only long enough for unloading and picking up the passengers.18 An- 
other example is the trade marks incident. The U.S. State Department 
in May 1980 issued a directive to the U.S. Customs Service to issue a 
ruling to block the entry of goods from ‘Taiwan into the U.S. after De- 
cember 1, 1980 if the goods were labeled “Taiwan, R.O.C.” or “Repub- 
lic of China.” Several influential members of Congress and the business 
community raised protests because this directive violated section 4(a) of 


16 Agreement on Privileges, Exemptions and Immunities Between The Amer- 
ican Institute In Taiwan and The Coordination Council For North American Affairs, 
signed on October 2, 1980. 

17 Taiwan, p. 82. 

18 Congressman John M. Ashbrook’s statement in Congressional Record, House, 
June 4, 1980, E 2476. 
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the TRA” and came at a time just after a procurement mission from 
the ROC had visited the U.S. and purchased $1.79 billion worth of 
goods.?° Only then did the State Department modify its directive. Ron- 
ald Reagan listed this incident as one example of “how Carter has gone 
out of his way to humiliate our friends on Taiwan.”?1 Congressman 
John M. Ashbrook commented that it was “only the tip of the iceberg. 
There is a comprehensive policy to destroy any vestige of the. Republic 
of China in order to further placate the rulers of Communist China.”?? 

Because the Carter administration chose to interpret “official” re- 
lations in the broadest way, the ROC officials are ignored at senior 
levels of the U.S. government and ROC military officers are no longer 
allowed to train in the U.S. or attend service academies. Presidential 
candidate Ronald Reagan, in his August 25, 1980 statement in Los An- 
geles, pledged to make certain changes: 


I am satisfied that this (Taiwan Relations) Act provides an official and 
adequate basis for safeguarding our relationship with Taiwan, and I 
pledge to enforce it. But I will eliminate petty practices of the Carter 
Administration which are inappropriate and demeaning to our Chinese 
friends on Taiwan. For example, it is absurd and not required by the 
Act that our representatives are not permitted to meet with Taiwanese 
officials in their offices and ours. I will treat all Chinese officials with fair- 
ness and dignity. 


I would not impose restrictions which are not required by the Taiwan 
Relations Act and contravene its spirit and purpose. 


It is hoped that the U.S. government will carry out President Reagan’s 
pledge so that the “nature” of ROC-U.S. relations would no longer 
create any more differences and difficulties. 


19 Section 4(a) sets a U.S. policy by which the absense of diplomatic relations 
“shall not affect the application of the laws of the United States with respect to 
Taiwan, and the laws of the United States shall apply with respect to Taiwan in 
the manner that the Laws of the United States applied with respect to Taiwan prior 
to January 1, 1979.” If Taiwan can no longer use the marking “ROC,” the laws are 
obviously not being applied in the same manner as prior to January 1, 1979, when 
it could use such designation. 

20 The trade balance between the United States and the Republic of China con- 
Sistently favored the United States through 1967. Since 1968, however, trade sur- 
pluses have been registered for the Republic of China. The surplus rose from $39 
million in 1968 to more than $2.5 billion in 1980. 

In order to reduce this imbalance, the Republic of China has undertaken three 
concrete measures, First, it assisted the U.S. Department of Commerce in establish- 
ing a Trade Center in Taipei to stimulate domestic demand for U.S. exports. Second, 
it has adopted a policy of actively favoring the importation of U.S. goods. Third, 
the government has despatched five special procurement missions to the United 
States since March 1978. Altogether, more than $4.3 billions of American goods were 
purchased. See Report of the Fifth ROC Special Procurement Mission to the United 
States (Taipei, 1981), pp. 419-423. 

21 Statement by Ronald Reagan on August 25, 1980 in Los Angeles, California. 

22 Congressional Record, House, June 4, 1980, E 2476. 
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Security relations and the supply of arms: The Carter administration 
failed to insist on the PRC’s renunciation of the use of force against 
Taiwan. It claimed that the Chinese communists acceded to the U.S. 
right “to continue the sale of defensive arms” to the ROC and agreed 
not to contradict a U.S. statement expecting “the Taiwan matter to be 
settled peacefully.”23 Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher as- 
serted that “the setting for making the statement with the other party 
agreeing not to contradict it has great significance in international law 
as well as for the two parties involved.” 

However, in a statement accompanying the Joint Communique on 
the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations between the U.S. and the 
PRC on December 15, 1978, the latter asserted that “as for the way of 
bringing Taiwan back to the embrace of the motherland and reunifying 
the country, it is entirely China’s internal affairs.”5 In a press confer- 
ence on December 16, 1978, Hua Guofeng, Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party, contended that while the U.S. would continue to sell 
arms to Taiwan for defensive purposes, his government “absolutely 
would not agree.’’26 

In spite of these differences, the U.S. and the PRC agreed on a 
joint communique establishing diplomatic relations. However, the lack 
of security assurance was considered by the U.S. Congress as a major 
shortcoming of the administration’s proposed ‘Taiwan legislation. In 
order to remedy this deficiency, the U.S. Congress had to rewrite the 
TRA by stipulating an American concern for the security of Taiwan 
and a continued flow of arms to the ROC to ensure it of “a sufficient 
self-defense capability.”27 In case there is any threat to the security or 
the social or economic system of the Republic of China, the president 
will promptly consult with Congress to take appropriate action,?® in- 
cluding military action.2® The House Report on the TRA stated: “I£ 
. .. an armed attack or use of force against Taiwan were to occur, the 
legislation makes clear that there should be a prompt response by the 
United States. What would be appropriate action, including possible 


use of force in Taiwan’s defense, would depend on the specific circum- 
Stances,”’30 


23 Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher’s statement before the Senate 
Pee on Foreign Relations, February 5, 1979 in Taiwan, p. 56. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Peking Review, 21:51 (December 22, 1978), pp. 8-9. 

26 Ibid., ‘pp. 9-11. 7 EE 

27 Section 2(b)4 and Section 3(a) of the Taiwan Relations Act. 

28 Section. ){c) of the Taiwan Relations Act. 

29 President Carter stated in February 1979 during the Congressional debate on 
the Taiwan Relations Act: “There is nothing to prohibit a future Congress, if we 
feel that Taiwan is unnecessarily endangered, from interposing the American Pacific 
Fleet between the island and the Mainland. And there is certainly nothing to pre- 
vent a future President or Congress from even going to war, if they choose, to pro- 
tect the people of Taiwan... .” Quoted by Senator Charles Percy in Congressional 
Record, Senate, March 8, 1979, S 2323. 

30 House Committee on Foreign Affairs Report 96-26, p. 6. 
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The U.S. security policy with regard to the ROC as provided by 
the TRA is rather unique in several aspects. First, it is a unilateral com- 
mitment rather than a contractual relationship. However, as this com- 
mitment takes the form of a statute, in terms of domestic law, it is no 
less obligatory than an international agreement. Second, in a certain 
sense, the security provisions of the TRA are more elaborate than the 
Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty. The Treaty provided that sig- 
natories would take joint measures in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes to cope with military attacks in the Pacific area. 
It did not say anything about coercion other than military. However, 
the Act also deals with coercion other than military, such as boycotts 
and embargoes. Not only threats to the security of Taiwan, but also 
threats to the social or economic system of the ROC are to be subject 
to U.S. action. Third, the law. provides that the U.S. will make avail- 
able to the ROC such defense articles and defense services in such quan- 
tity to enable it to maintain a sufficient self-defense capability. In as- 
sisting the ROC to maintain a self-sufficient self-defense capability, the 
U.S. was not limited solely to the supply of arms, but could assist in 
other appropriate ways. And the U.S. retained the right to determine 
what was “‘sufficient.’’84 

Members of the U.S. Congress were deeply aware of the advanced 
stage of Taiwan’s economic development and were determined to pro- 
tect the economic and social system of the ROC against economic boy- 
cott and blackmail.32 That is why the TRA talks about not only phys- 
ical security against external attack but also social and economic se- 
curity against boycott and blackmail and other forms of coercion. As 
the ROC cannot possibly match mainland China’s arms quantitative- 
ly,33 a qualitative edge, especially in air and naval power, is essential to 
its security. The U.S. policy regarding arms sales to the ROC is rightly 
judged to be the barometer for U.S. interest in Taiwan’s security. 

The Carter administration’s attitude was not reassuring. It im- 
posed a one-year moratorium throughout 1979 on arms sales although 
the U.S..ROC Mutual Defense Treaty remained in force throughout 
that year. Furthermore, the Carter administration attempted to limit 
the range of arms sales to defensive weapons carefully selected. On the 
other hand, members of the U.S. Congress disagreed with the Carter 
administration’s judgment and eventually President Carter signed the 





31 Senate Foreign Relations Committee Report 96-7, p. 31. See also assurance by 
Senators Frank Church and Jacob Javits in Taiwan, pp. 798-794. 

32 See, for instance, remarks of Senator Jacob Javits in Congressional Record, 
Senate, March 7, 1979, S 2125, and of Senator Birch Bayh, Congressional Record, 
Senate, March 13, 1979, S 2594. 

33 For a review of this military balance, see Edwin K. Snyder, A. James Gregor, 
and Maria Hsia Chang, The Taiwan Relations Act and Defense of the Republic of 
China (Berkeley, Calif.: Institute of International Studies, University of California, 
1980), pp. 24-62. 

34 See the remarks made by U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and other high 
Carter administration officials prior to the adoption of the TRA. Taiwan, pp. 37, 75. 
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Congress-amended TRA into law, which, inter alia, stipulated: (a) ‘The 
United States will make available to Taiwan such defense articles and 
defense services in such quantity as may be necessary to enable Taiwan 
to maintain a sufficient self-defense capability, and (b) The President 
and the Congress shall determine the nature and quantity of such de- 
fense articles and services based solely upon their judgment of the needs 
of Taiwan.®5 One scholar noted that “Congress, unable to initiate or 
secure foreign arms sales, has advocated arms transfers to insure Tai- 
wan’s self-defense capability, whereas the Carter Administration, which 
controls such transfers, has shown a disinclination to sell and transfer 
anything other than ‘selective’ defensive weapons,’ 

In the post-1979 period, the Republic of China experienced the 
Carter administration’s strict standard of “selectivity” and “defensive- 
ness” and its extreme sensitivity to the PRC’s objections. Although the 
ROC welcomed the U.S. decision to resume arms sales in 1980, it was 
greatly disappointed when its request for high performance aircraft 
was again rejected. Asked what was the most serious damage as a result 
of severance of diplomatic relations, Premier Sun Yun-hsuan replied 
that it greatly increased the Chinese Communist threat to the freedom 
and security of the people of Taiwan and that the ROC must possess 
new weapons systems in order to control the air and the sea over the 
Taiwan Straits. Anti-submarine capabilities, anti-ship capabilities, high 
performance aircraft, and sophisticated missiles are essential to deter 
a Chinese Communist attack.37 

It has been frequently asserted that Communist China poses no 
immediate threat to the ROC because of its conflict with the Soviet 
Union, its lack of amphibious capabilities, and its preoccupation with 
the “Four Modernizations.” However, even though one can have legiti- 
mate differences in assessing the military balance, a noted military au- 
thority, Vice Admiral Edwin K. Snyder, former Commander of the 
U.S. Taiwan Defense Command, has observed: “The PRC enjoys al- 
most a 10 to l superiority over the ROC in terms of personnel and in 
all categories of major equipment. The PRC has the largest land army, 
the third largest navy, the third largest air force, and the third largest 
defense budget in the world.”38 With the PRC’s preponderant military 
power and persistent stated policy of taking over Taiwan, for the ROC 
government to ignore its defense would be a fatal mistake. If the ROC 
is perceived as unable to provide an adequate defense, the communist 


35 The legislative history indicated that the U.S. Congress insisted upon adding 
sufficiency as opposed to selectivity although the Carter administration considered 
y ee eaea, See U.S. Defense Secretary Harold Brown’s testimony in 

aiwan, p. 51. 

36 James Hsiung, “The Security of Taiwan and U.S. Policy,” U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. Taiwan: One Year After United States- 
China Normalization (Washington, D.C.: U.S. GPO, 1980), pp. 124-125. 

,_ 37 Interview with correspondent Paul Galloway of the Chicago Sun Times, pub- 
lished in the said paper on January 13, 1981. 
38 Edwin K. Snyder, et al, The Taiwan Relations Act, p. 24. 
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regime would be tempted, even urged by the more militant elements, to 
launch military attacks upon Taiwan. If the ROC possesses sufficient 
deterrent power, the PRC would be less likely to initiate any military 
adventure. Therefore, in order to maintain peace and stability in the 
Taiwan Straits and the Western Pacific area, the best strategy would be 
for the ROC to command a military force sufficient to deter aggression 
from the mainland. 

In this regard the U.S. security commitment and its commitment to 
supply the ROC with arms and services sufficient for defense is vital in 
the strategic equation. The future relations between the two countries 
will depend a great deal on whether the U.S. lives up to the intention 
of the TRA and satisfies the security needs of the ROC. A continuous 
flow of sophisticated weapons for defensive purposes will be the best in- 
dicator of such U.S. intentions. 


The continuity of treaties and agreements: The Republic of China had 
very extensive relations with the United States in the form of treaties 
and international agreements prior to the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations. ‘The continued existence of the treaties and agreements was 
considered an essential basis for a stable and predictable relationship 
after January 1, 1979. Washington agreed to the PRC’s demand to ter- 
minate the Mutual Defense Treaty, but the future of other treaties and 
agreements was of great concern to the Republic of China. 

When the TRA was being considered by the U.S. Congress, the 
Carter administration stressed that it had made clear to the PRC au- 
thorities that while the U.S. would terminate the Mutual Defense 
‘Treaty in accordance with its terms, rather than abrogate it as the com- 
munists earlier demanded, all other agreements would remain in force.*® 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher sought and received con- 
firmation from the ROC that all existing agreements would continue 
in force after January I, 1979, when he went to Taiwan in December 
1978.40 President Carter’s December 30, 1978 ““Memorandom for All 
Departments and Agencies on Future Relations with the People of 
Taiwan” confirmed this point. 

During the hearing on the TRA, Senator Richard Stone asked 
what the State Department plan would do specifically, following “nor- 
malization of relations” with Communist China, with the U.S. Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with the Republic of China, 
the air transport agreement, the agreement on civil uses of atomic 
energy, textile agreement, and the agreement on double taxation on 
earnings for the operation of ships and aircraft. The Carter administra- 
tion responded at that time: “all international agreements will remain 
United States. As the U.S. demand for a new air transport agreement on 
an unofficial basis came only four months after the TRA had become 


39 Senate Foreign Relations Committee Report 96~7, p. 6. 
40 Prepared statement, February 5, 1979, in Taiwan, p. 19. 
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in force, except for the Mutual Defense Treaty and related agreements 
which will terminate on January 1, 1980.’’41 Senator S. I. Hayakawa also 
asked how the U.S. could maintain treaties and agreements with an 
entity it did not recognize. Deputy Secretary Christopher replied that 
the United States “would find no difficulty if the legislation is passed in 
treating the people on Taiwan as a valid treaty partner for purposes of 
important treaties, such as aviation arrangements, nuclear supply ar- 
rangements, which now exist. Under international law, I think that our 
judgment is clear that it is legally permissible to have a treaty or an 
agreement with an entity that is not formally recognized as a govern- 
ment’’42 (emphasis added). Christopher believed that the PRC would 
not interpose any objection to such an arrangement. 

Finally, the TRA provides that: “For all purposes, including ac- 
tions in any court in the United States, the Congress approves the con- 
tinuation in force of all treaties and other international agreements, in- 
cluding multilateral conventions entered into by the United States and 
the governing authorities on Taiwan recognized by the United States 
as the Republic of China prior to January 1, 1979, and in force be- 
tween them on December 31, 1978, unless and until terminated in ac- 
cordance with law.”43 It is clear that both sides considered that the con- 
tinued enforcement of existing treaties and other agreements—with the 
exception of the Mutual Defense Treaty and related agreements—-was 
necessary “to preserve and promote extensive, close, and friendly com- 
mercial, cultural, and other relations” between the two countries. The 
U.S. was considered to have made a wise decision.*# 

However, less than four months after President Carter signed the 
TRA into law, the U.S, began to initiate changes in treaties and agree- 
ments. When Vice President Walter Mondale was visiting the Chinese 
mainland, he indicated that the Air Transport Agreement between the 
ROC and the U.S. signed in Nanking in 1946 would soon be abrogated 
and replaced by an informal unofficial agreement.*® It seems very clear 
that the PRC demanded and Washington agreed that the abrogation 
of the 1946 agreement was a prerequisite to their conclusion of an air 
transport agreement between the United States and Communist China. 

When the members of the U.S. Congress heard of the Carter ad- 
ministration’s attempt to abrogate the U.S.-ROC air transport agree- 
ment, they were very much surprised. Senator John Glenn, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, stated in an open hearing on over- 
sight of the Taiwan Relations Act: 

41 Taiwan, p. 77. 

42 Taiwan, p. 49. 

43 Section 4(c). 

4t Ralph N. Clough’s remarks before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions, February 6, 1979. See Taiwan, p. 489. 
45 UPI, Canton, August 31, 1979. 
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It was my understanding throughout the Taiwan Relations Act debate, 
and I am sure other Senators would agree with me, that, except for the 
Mutual Defense Treaty and related military agreements, our treaties and 
agreements with Taiwan would remain in force. 


Clearly, terminating the air transport agreement goes beyond anything 
I contemplated when we voted to establish our new and unofficial rela- 
tionship with Taiwan. Replacing it with an “arrangement” does not 
really change that fact.46 


Senator Glenn believed that the existing agreement between Washing- 
ton and Taipei should be amended or extended, if necessary, but not 
terminated. He was against making further concessions regarding Tai- 
wan or walking “constantly on egg shells for fear of upsetting the 
PRC.’’47 However, the Carter administration considered the 1946 Nan- 
king agreement “inappropriate and a hinderance’‘® since the U.S. was 
about to begin talks with the PRC on an aviation agreement. As a 
matter of fact, the U.S. adopted such a position simply because other- 
wise the PRC would not agree to start negotiations on an air agreement 
with Washington.?? 

For the Republic of China, the air transport agreement was a test 
case. Taipei considered that the 1946 agreement, amended several times 
since to adapt to changing situations, should be allowed to remain in 
force though it could be further amended by agreement between AIT 
and CCNAA to meet changing needs. Taipei did not like to set a pre- 
cedent that existing agreements could be terminated and replaced by 
informal agreements, when and if the PRC so demanded. The ROC 
sought to be assured that the way the U.S. proposed to terminate the 
Nanking agreement did not create a model for handling other agree- 
ments.5° Pledging that termination of the air agreement would “‘ab- 
solutely not” set a precedent, Deputy Secretary Christopher maintained 
that “Only where fundamental sweeping changes are necessary in the 
underlying concept will new agreements be necessary.” 51 

Having been deeply hurt by the Carter administration’s decision to 
establish diplomatic relations with mainland China, the ROC was 
greatly concerned about any further erosion of its relationship with the 


_ 48 Oversight of Taiwan Relations Act, Hearing before the Subcommittee on East 
Asia and Pacific Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Sen- 
ate, 96th Congress, First Session, on the Administration intent regarding the existing 
treaties and agreements between the United States and Taiwan with special em- 
phasis on the civil air agreement (Washington, D.C., U.S. GPO, 1980), p. 1 (hereafter 
Oversight of Taiwan Relations Act). 

47 Oversight of Taiwan Relations Act, p. 2. 

48 Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations J. Brian Atwood’s remarks in 
Oversight of Taiwan Relations Act, p. 5. 

49 See remarks of Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher in Oversight 
of Taiwan Relations Act, p. 7. 

50 Statement before the Legislative Yuan by Foreign Minister Y. $. Chiang on 
November 26, 1979. United Daily News (Yaipei), November 27, 1979. 

51 Oversight of Taiwan Relations Act, p. 20. 
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U.S. Since the latter’s demand for a new air transport agreement on an 
unofficial basis came only four months after the TRA had become 
law, Taipei was naturally exceedingly suspicious of U.S. intentions. 
Even though the U.S. concluded similar agreements with a number of 
other aviation partners and China Airlines eventually obtained better 
terms in substance, the ROC attempted to prevent its relations with 
Washington from being dictated by the PRC. It was only when the 
U.S. government assured the ROC and the U.S. Congress that no pre- 
cedent would be set and that the civil air agreement was sui generis that 
a new agreement to succeed the Nanking agreement was consluded be- 
tween the AIT and the CCNAA. 

In the last two years, economic relations between the ROC and the 
U.S. have been smooth. Two-way trade reached $9.03 billion in 1979 
and $11.23 billions in 1980. Rapid expansion of trade has made the 
ROC the eighth trading partner of the United States, next only to 
Canada, Japan, Mexico, Germany, Britain, Saudi Arabia, and France." 
Private American investment and Ex-imbank loans have continued to 
flow to the ROC in increasing amounts. After the termination of diplo- 
matic relations, several important American banks have joined other 
American banks in opening branches in Taiwan. 

In the political field, however, Taipei-Washington relations are 
still in a period of transition. The Carter administration’s record on 
arms sales, official contacts, the reopening of closed ROC offices in the 
United States, the civil air transport agreement, trade marks, and other 
matters were far from satisfactory to the Republic of China. On several 
occasions, the Reagan administration has indicated its intention to ad- 
here to “American law established in the Taiwan Relations Act,’’5* and 
“eliminate petty practices of the Carter Administration which are in- 
appropriate and demeaning to our Chinese friends on ‘Taiwan.”54+ How- 
ever, the actual policy of the Reagan administration toward the ROC 
is still cloudy because several observers have warned the Reagan ad- 
ministration not to do anything to upset the Chinese Communists in 
order to maintain the newly established fragile relations with the PRC. 
These observers also advanced the argument that if the U.S. improves 
relations with the Republic of China, it would undermine the position 
of Deng Xiaoping, a “friend” of the United States.55 

As matter of fact, the history of intra-party struggles on the Chi- 
nese mainland in the last three decades indicates that no Communist 
leaders can be said to be secure in their position. Whether any one of 
them can survive any power struggle is not determined by external fac- 


52 Information released by the U.S. Department of Commerce reported in Cen- 
tral Daily News (Taipei), February 4, 1981. 

53 See “An Interview with Haig,” Time, March 16, 1981, p. 15. 

‘54 Statement by Ronald Reagan, August 25, 1980, 

55 See, for instance, the following: James P. Sterba, “China’s Warning on Tai- 
wan Said to Reflect Anxiety,” The New York Times, January 22, 1981; Kenneth 
Lieberthal, “Dealing with China,” ibid.; “Political Lessons from China—REditorial,” 


Baltimore Sun, January 28, 1981; “China in T il—Meani SUS 
WHA ene eo o AAA urmoil—Meaning for U.S.” U.S. News 
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tors, and Deng Xiaoping will not be an exception. He faces many diffi- 
culties, all of which are of internal origin.6¢ Furthermore, as Com- 
munist China’s ultimate objective is to take over Taiwan, unless and 
until the U.S. acts as an accessory in achieving that objective, Com- 
munist China would be easy to displease and impossible to satisfy. Can 
the U.S. base its foreign policy on not doing anything to “upset” po- 
litical leaders in countries which are “friends” in name but “adver- 
saries” in fact? 

So far as Taipei-Washington relations are concerned, despite the 
great shock of late 1978 and the subsequent difficulties, there remains a 
deep reservoir of trust built up for many years through innumerable 
channels. Future ROC-U.S. relations should be rebuilt on such a foun- 
dation. The way to manage the relationship successfully is to preserve 
mutual trust and to demonstrate good will on both sides. 

The United States is the key to security and stability in the West- 
ern Pacific. While the U.S. is shouldering responsibilities globally, the 
U.S.-ROC relationship also has wider implications than the bilateral 
relationship per se. Taiwan constitutes the first line of defense for U.S. 
military bases in the Philippines. It also guards the sea lanes of com- 
munication in the Western Pacific that forms the economic lifeline of 
Japan and South Korea. Since the Mutual Defense Treaty no longer 
exists and the U.S. military presence in Taiwan has become a thing of 
the past, it is entirely in the interests of the U.S. and its allies in the 
Western Pacific that the fighting forces of the ROC be supplied with 
the best weapons available. A weak ROC could be a tempting target; 
an isolated ROC could be a sure target. A strong and modernized mili- 
tary capability will not only assure ROC’s security but also contribute 
toward maintaining general tranquility in the Western Pacific area. 

It is unrealistic for the ROC to hope to match the overall military 
strength of the Chinese Communists. It is feasible and necessary, how- 
ever, for the ROC to obtain qualitative superiority in certain categories 
of arms, such as fighter aircraft, anti-submarine warfare, and command 
and control systems. However, to build up a credible deterrence, bet- 
ter than purely defensive capabilities will be vital and will determine 
the choice of aircraft, ships, and missiles. It is hoped that Washington 
will take these factors into consideration in order to meet the changing 
security needs of the Republic of China. Long-standing cooperation 
proves that the interests of the Republic of China and the United States 
coincide in many respects. However, only when the U.S. fulfills the 
declared objectives of the Taiwan Relations Act, especially “to preserve 
and promote extensive close and friendly” relations with the ROC and 
to maintain peace and stability in the area, can genuine partnership 
between the two countries be restored. 


56 King-yuh Chang, “The Position of Teng Tsiao-p’ing and his American Con- 
nection,” Issues and Studies, March 1981, pp. 1-4. 
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THE BITTER STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
THE KMT AND THE CCP 





Yin Ching-yao 


First OF ALL, some basic concepts need to be clarified 
before we begin our discussion. The struggle between the Republic of 
China (ROC) and Communist China has had a long history and is be- 
yond compromise. As seen from the ROC, people on the Chinese main- 
land are fellow countrymen and logical objects of deliverance, while the 
Communist regime is generally recognized as their common enemy. 
These two points should never be confused. The struggle between Free 
China and Communist China must not and cannot be treated as one 
between two political parties or between two governments. Free China 
views it as a contest between freedom and communist dictatorship, be- 
tween national survival and downfall, and between the continuation 
and extinction of China’s traditional culture. 

The Communist regime has sought to establish on the mainland a 
political system of proletarian dictatorship and a centralized economic 
system on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. But the ROC is determined 
to place one billion fellow countrymen under the aegis of democracy and 
a free economy. The sinicization of Marxism-Leninism, as announced 
by the Chinese Communists, is nothing but camouflaged Marxism- 
Leninism designed to reduce public resistance and to Marxize-Leninize 
Chinese culture. Hence, the ROC’s anti-Communist stance should never 
be taken as being motivated by the desire to seize power but rather as 
the shouldering of a historical responsibility for the preservation of 
Chinese culture and tradition. 

It is the duty of any nation and any people to maintain its own 
culture and tradition. This does not even exclude some of the less de- 
veloped and exotic cultures of the world. Culture sometimes transcends 
national boundaries, Cultural isolation impedes a nation’s progress. If 
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an alien thought is incompatible with the host culture, it can be said 
to lack the ground for successful transplantation. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen expounded his thinking on this point by saying 
that his doctrine is aimed at the enhancement of the traditional spirit 
inherent in Chinese culture, the assimilation of advanced Western 
thoughts, plus the results of his own study and own thinking. In his San 
Min Chu I (Three Principles of the People), the Principle of National- 
ism emphasizes the equality of all peoples and nationalities, the Prin- 
ciple of the People’s Rights emphasizes the equality of political rights, 
and the Principle of the People’s Livelihood emphasizes the equality of 
economic rights. Dr. Sun likened the three principles to liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity that inspired the French Revolution, and to Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s “government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” They also coincide with traditional Chinese culture, which 
stresses “people as the foundation of the state,” “rule by benevolence,” 
“equality of wealth,” and “universal brotherhood.” This explains why 
his teachings have taken root in China. They enabled the Chinese peo- 
ple to overthrow the Manchu Dynasty, to terminate the reign of war- 
lords, to defeat the Japanese militarists, to abolish the unequal treaties, 
and to implement constitutional rule. Despite the fact that the Chinese 
Communists took advantage of the Sino-Japanese War to seize power on 
the mainland, the ROC has spent three decades building up Taiwan 
into a model province. ‘This has been accomplished in accordance with 
the Three Principles of the People, which truthfully represent the 
revolutionary thinking of the Chinese nation and promise to lead the 
country to independence, wealth, and strength. 

The question of communism and its introduction into China can- 
not be dealt with without looking into the historical background. The 
Opium War in 1840-1842 was a rude shock to China, which was then 
in a state of isolation, resulting in a conscientious effort to learn from 
the West how to make modern arms. China’s defeat in its war with 
Japan in 1894-1895 further convinced the Chinese intelligentsia of de- 
fects in their nation’s political system. This led to the 100-day reform 
movement to turn an absolute monarchy into a constitutional one. The 
Boxer Uprising of 1900 and the peace treaties concluded with foreign 
powers caused the disappointment with the Manchu Dynasty on the 
part of the Chinese people to explede into the revolution of 1911. The 
revolution ended China’s long monarchy but the Three Principles of 
the People had not had time to take hold in the minds of the Chinese 
people. Before long, the young republic was beset with difficulties and 
disruptions. 

With the outbreak of World War I on July 28, 1914, the Japanese 
sought to apply pressure on China. On January 18 the following year, 
they presented their infamous twenty-one demands on China. The then 
president Yuan Shih-k’ai, out of his own wish to become emperor, ac- 
cepted these demands on May 25. China attended the Versailles Peace 
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Conference in January 1919 as one of the Allies, but this did not pre- 
vent the conference from approving Japan’s succession to German rights 
in Shantung on April 30. This move stirred up Chinese students in 
Peking to demonstrate against this unjust award. The May Fourth 
Movement ensued shortly afterwards, 

A series of historical events in the past century triggered changes in 
the Chinese intelligentsia’s mentality, Foreign invasions made Chinese 
intellectuals suspicious of the nation’s age-old tradition. Western in- 
roads into China after World War I profoundly discouraged those who 
advocated China’s Westernization. They felt hesitant and indecisive. It 
was at this juncture that the Russians displayed friendliness to China 
after success in their October Revolution. This aroused the Chinese in- 
tellectuals’ illusion about the new Moscow regime. That was when com- 
munism first found its way into China. 

In the spring of 1920, Gregori Voitinsky, director of the Comin- 
tern’s Oriental Department, came to China to organize the Chinese 
Communist Party with Li Ta-chao and Ch’en Tu-hsiu. The following 
year, the CCP held its First National Congress, which was attended by 
thirteen delegates representing 57 Party members.? Moscow sent Maring, 
alias Sneevliet, 2 Dutchman, to direct the congress. Having been one of 
the chief founders of the Indies Social Democratic Association, he drew 
on his experience in Indonesia and suggested that the CCP and the 
KMT form a united front. The same winter, Maring sought to gain the 
KMT’s cooperation in a meeting with Dr. Sun Yat-sen in Kweilin, 
claiming that the Soviet Union was not practicing communism and that 
it would adopt a new economic policy. He failed to convince Dr. Sun. 
However, Maring’s idea did influence the KMT’s subsequent policy de- 
cision of befriending the Soviet Union and admitting individual mem- 
bers of the CCP into its fold. 

The CCP’s Second National Congress in July 1922 passed a resolu- 
tion concerning the united front with the KMT. In August, Maring, on 
the Comintern’s order, called a CCPCC meeting in Hangchow and de- 
cided on the CCP’s affiliation with the KMT. He paid another visit to 





1In his report to the Fifth Soviet Congress on July 4, 1918, G. V. Chicherin, the 
Soviet commissar of foreign affairs, stated that the Soviet Government would dis- 
continue the Czarist regime’s various forms of aggression in Manchuria, relinquish 
Russia’s extraterritorial rights in China and Mongolia, renounce Russia’s financial 
impositions on the Chinese people under various pretexts, withdraw troops formerly 
stationed in Russian consulates in China, and return to China the Russian portions 
of the various Indemnity Funds. Leo Karakhan’s declaration of July 15, 1919, also 
stated: “The Soviet Government returns to the Chinese people without demanding 
any kind of compensation, the Chinese Eastern Railways, as well as all the mining 
concessions, forestry, gold mines, and all the other things which were seized from 
them by the government of Czars, that of Kerensky, and the brigands Horvat, 
Semenoff, Kolchak, the Russian ex-generals, merchants and capitalists.” However, 
the Chinese government did not receive this declaration until March 1920. See 
ene ee Soviet Russia in China (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 

, PP- ; 

2 Ho Kan-chih, Chung-kuo hsien-tai ke-ming-shih (History of Chinese Modern 
Revolution), (Hong King: San Lien Bookstore, 1958), p. 37. 
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Dr. Sun, this time in Shanghai, and obtained the latter’s consent to let 
individual CCP members join the KMT. 

In December the same year, Soviet representative Adolph A. Joffee 
met with Dr. Sun to discuss cooperation between China and the Soviet 
Union. Dr. Sun, however, expressed in no uncertain terms his personal 
views in the joint declaration issued on January 26, 1923. The main 
points were: 


(1) Dr. Sun believed that the communist organization and even the 
Soviet system, in effect, did not fit the Chinese situation, because Chinese 
society was devoid of any basic factors for the smooth development of 
either of the two systems. Joffee shared this belief and also considered 
China’s unification and independence to be the most urgent issue. At 
the same time, he assured Dr. Sun of the Soviet people’s sympathy and 
readiness to be of assistance for China. 

(2) On Dr. Sun’s insistence, Joffee reiterated the principles in the 
Soviet Union’s policy toward China on September 27, 1920, declaring 
that the Soviet government would be willing to establish a new relation- 
ship with China following the abrogation of Sino-Czarist Russian treaties 
including the contracts concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

(3) In view of the fact that problems concerning China’s re-posses- 
sion of the Chinese Eastern Railway could only be solved at some ap- 
propriate meetings between the two governments, Dr. Sun suggested that 
the management of the railway remain unchanged for the time being 
until new arrangements of mutual benefit could be worked out. 


In short, Dr. Sun only agreed to let individual members of the 
Chinese Communist Party join the KMT and did not recognize the 
CCP as an equal to the KMT; he allowed the CCP to subscribe to the 
Three Principles of the People but he did not accept communism. As 
for the alignment with the Soviet Union, the purpose was to unite 
China and he was prepared to struggle with other peoples so long as 
they treated China on the basis of equality. 

The CCP’s Second National Congress ratified the “Decision con- 
cerning the United Front with the KMT,” permitting its members to 
join the KMT without, however, abandoning their own independent 
Status. They were also told that following the success of the democratic 
revolution, the proletariat should oppose the bourgeoisie in order to 
make it possible for the proletariat to establish dictatorship together 
with poor peasants in the second stage of the struggle. All workers 
would be required to take part in the democratic united front, but must 
constantly remember their status as an independent class, develop their 
own organizational power and combat strength, and be prepared to 
join efforts with the poor peasants for the formation of Soviets so as to 
achieve the purpose of thorough liberation.? 

The CCP’s Third National Congress held in Canton in June 1923 


3 Hung-se Wen-hsien (Red Documents), (Liberation Press, February 1938). 
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discussed again the question of KMT-CCP cooperation and studied a 
draft of the CCP constitution before it endorsed the Resolution Con- 
cerning the National Movement and the KMT.* Afterwards, Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu, in a letter to Chou Fu-hai, indicated that the two purposes of 
Communist members joining the KMT were: first, to expand the in- 
fluence of the CCP; second, to communize the KMT. On January 20, 
1924, the First KMT National Congress was convened. On the 28th, 
Li Ta-chao expressed the sincerity of CCP members in joining the 
KMT. They joined the KMT, he said, in order to make contributions 
to the KMT and to the cause of China’s national revolution. They 
-would not think of doing anything at the expense of the KMT. 

‘The CCP’s Fourth National Congress held in Shanghai on January 
22, 1925 pointed out that the Chinese national revolutionary movement 
could succeed only when it had the participation of the revolutionary 
proletariat and only when the revolutionary proletariat seized leader- 
ship in the movement. The Congress criticized the CCP for making 
mistakes of both leftist and rightist tendencies in implementing the na- 
tional unification united front for the past year. It also confirmed the 
CCP-KMT relationship and the CCP’s policy toward the leftists and 
rightists within the KMT. As the CCP saw it, the KMT following its 
reorganization had three factions: leftists, middle-of-the-roaders, and 
rightists. The CCP’s policy was to expand the KMT’s leftists, criticize 
the middle-of-the-roaders, and jointly oppose the rightists.® 

While the National Revolutionary Forces were engrossed with the 
Northward Expedition in July 1926, the Chinese Communists secretly 
broadened their organization. After the Nanchang Uprising, their 
armed forces grew and the CCP membership increased from 123 in 1922 
to over 57,900 in April 1927 at the time of the CCP’s Fifth National 
Congress. During the first round of the KMT-CCP cooperation, the 
CCP clearly succeeded in their plot while the KMT suffered a tre- 
mendous loss in the national revolutionary movement. 

The second round of cooperation between the two parties occurred 
during the Sino-Japanese War. In accordance with the decision of the 
Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935, the Chinese Communists issued a 
Declaration on Joint Effort to Meet the National Emergency to collabo- 
rate with the KMT-led National Government in fighting against the 
Japanese. The declaration contained four points: (1) Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
‘Three Principles of the People reflect the needs of China today, and 
the Party is willing to work for their realization; (2) to abandon the 
policy of armed uprisings against the KMT and the communization 
movement and to discontinue the policy of forced confiscation of the 


4 Weng Chien-min, Chung-kuo Kung-ch’an-tang shih-kao (History of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party), (Taipei: Chinese Books Service, September 1974), p. 108. 

5 Warren Kuo, Analytical History of the Chinese Communist Party, Book One 
(Taipei: Institute of International Relations, 1968), pp. 135-136. 

6A Brief Edition of the CCP History (Shanghai: People’s Press, 1958), p. 55; 
see also Warren Kuo, Analytical History, Book One, p. 199. 
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property of landlords; (3) to abolish the present Soviet government and 
to adopt democratic rule so as to achieve unification of the country; and 
(4) the Red Army is to drop its title and identity and to reorganize it- 
self into National Revolutionary Forces under the command of the Na- 
tional Military Council of the National Government, and to wait for 
orders to shoulder front line duties in the anti-Japanese War. 

But the same fall, Mao Zedong lectured to the Eighth Route Army 
before Chu Teh was to lead it out of northern Shensi. He stated, 


The Sino-Japanese War gives the Chinese Communists an excellent op- 
portunity to grow. Our policy is to devote 70 per cent of our effort to 
our own expansion, 20 per cent to coping with the Government, and 10 
per cent to fighting the Japanese. 


This policy is to be carried out in three stages. During the first stage we 
are to compromise with Kuomintang in order to ensure our existence 
and growth. During the second stage we are to achieve a parity in 
strength with Kuomintang. During the third stage we are to penetrate 
deep into parts of Central China to establish bases for attacks on Kuomin- 
tang.? 


The Communists, however, did not keep their promise to fight 
the Japanese at all, not even the 10%. With the exception of the Battle 
of Pinghsingkwan, they did little or no fighting throughout the long 
war. Instead, they devoted themselves to increasing their numbers, ex- 
panding their areas of control, attacking friendly forces, and decimating 
the government’s strength against the Japanese invaders. By the end of 
the war in 1945, they asked the government to recognize their 16 armies 
and 48 divisions, which represented an enormous increase over the three 
divisions totaling 20,000 men that the National Government recognized 
in 1937. 

Mao Zedong met with a delegation of Japanese Socialist Party 
members on July 10, 1964. When Sasaki Kozo apologized for the Jap- 
anese militarist invasion of China, Mao responded by saying: 


There is no need to apologize. Japanese militarists gave us a great deal 
of help, making it possible for the Chinese people to succeed in power 
seizure. Without the help of your Imperial troops, we would not have 
been able to do this. ... We are grateful to Japanese Imperial troops 
indeed. ‘They came, we fought them, and then we cooperated with Chiang 
Kai-shek again. After having fought for eight years, our 25,000 troops 
increased to 1,200,000 men, and we had a base with a 100 million pop- 
ulation. Don’t you think we should be prateful?8 


Now, after normalization of its relations with Washington, the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) regime has launched another offen- 


‘Chiang Kai-shek, Soviet Russia in China, p. 85. 

8 Mao Tse-tung ssu-hsiang wan-sui (Long Live Mao Tse-tung Thought), (n-p. 
reprinted, Taipei: Institute of International Relations, July 1974), pp. 534 and..540:. 
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sive of “cooperation” with the ROC. Wen Wei Po in Hong Kong pub- 
lished an editorial on March 1, 1979, enitled “The KMT and the CCP 
Should Pursue the Third Round of Cooperation.” The editorial quoted 
Dong Jiwu, former governor of Suiyuan province and now a member of 
the NPC Standing Committee, saying, “Historically, both the KMT and 
the CCP have cooperated twice before. Each round has pushed China 
forward. Why can’t we cooperate for the third time?”? Having already 
experienced “cooperation” twice before, would the ROC dare to try it 
once more? Besides, the opening sentences of the editorial read: “In 
light of the situation both within and without China, conditions for 
Taiwan’s merging into China and for the two parties to cooperate 
again, are gradually ripening.”!° It is thus clear that what the PRC is 
really intending is not “cooperation with the KMT” but Tatwan’s “re- 
turn” to its “national fold.” 

In the past three decades, the Chinese Communists have successive- 
ly uttered slogans such as “liberation of Taiwan by force,” “peaceful 
liberation of Taiwan,” and “democratic transformation of Taiwan.” At 
present, they issue calls for “Taiwan’s return to the embrace of the 
motherland” and “peaceful reunification of the motherland.” Their 
proposal for negotiations is in reality an offensive, since they have only 
modified their slogans and tactics but not their policy. 

Immediately after the normalization of PRC-U.S. relations, the 
Chinese Communists expressed their willingness to send representatives 
to Taiwan for peace negotiations.11 However, the Republic of China 
has already learned its bitter lessons. From the beginning of China’s 
War of Resistance Against Japan in 1937 to 1949, the National Govern- 
ment entered into negotiations with the Communists no less than seven 
times. Shortly after the Japanese surrender in August 1945, Mao Zedong, 
accompanied by Zhang Zhizhong and Patrick J. Hurley, then the U.S. 
Ambassador to China, arrived in Chungking for the sixth round of 
negotiations between the National Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists. In 41 days, the two parties held five talks and reached agree- 
ments on the basic policy of national reconstruction in peace, democrat- 
ization of political life, convocation of a national assembly, national- 
ization of troops, and the acceptance of Japan’s surrender. Afterwards, 
a “Summary of Conversations” (also known as the October 10 Agree- 
ment) was signed on October 10, 1945. However, on October 17, 1945, 
after his return to Yanan, Mao Zedong made a report to cadres 
there, calling the Chungking negotiations “a tit-for-tat struggle.” Re- 
ferring to the Summary of Conversations, Mao emphasized: “Words on 
paper are not equivalent to reality. . . . Our policy was set long ago— 
to give tit for tat, to fight for every inch of land.”12 Mao thus indicated 
that he did not intend to keep the agreement. Besides, even though the 


Sr ia Wen Wei Po (Hong Kong), March 1, 1979. 
0 Ibid. 

11 People’s Daily, December 18, 1978, p. 4. 

12 “On the Chungking Negotiations,” Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Volume 
IV (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1967), pp. 53-64. 
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Chinese Communists launched struggles against the National Govern- 
ment under the slogan of “democracy,” they boycotted the constitution 
adopted by the National Assembly. On January 7, 1947, on his return 
to the United States, General George C. Marshall, the mediator sent by 
the U.S. Government, stated: “The National Assembly has already 
adopted a constitution based on democracy. . . . It is regrettable that 
the Chinese Communists consider their participation in the National 
Assembly inappropriate while this constitution . . . seems to have in- 
cluded all important points of their demands.’’!4 

Anyone who has come into contact with the Communists knows 
that they regard negotiations as tactics. The Communists consider the 
conference room a podium where they may launch offensives of political 
propaganda under the disguise of negotiations. They also seize the op- 
portunity of negotiations to isolate, disintegrate, and lower the morale 
of their opponents. Indeed, they are adept not only at creating condi- 
tions favorable to them in the conference room but also at creating 
favorable public opinion in the international arena. In the course of 
negotiations, in order to make gains that they could not possibly ob- 
tain from the battlefield, their delegates in the conference room and 
their supporters outside make a concerted effort to create conditions 
unfavorable to their antagonists. 

The seven rounds of negotiations with the Communists in the pre- 
1949 period resulted in the Communist takeover of the mainland. 
Therefore, the Republic of China will absolutely not walk into the 
Communist trap by entering into negotiations with them again. The 
Chinese Communist peace offensives against the Republic of China also 
include a proposal on the transformation of Taiwan into a “special” 
or “autonomous” district. In September 1979, Wang Zhen, a vice- 
premier of the PRC, told five International Olympic Committee mem- 
bers that there were four principles for Taiwan’s return to the mother- 
land: (1) the current (capitalist) system may remain unchanged; (2) the 
existing living standard may be maintained; (3) the status quo of for- 
eign investment may remain the same; and (4) Taiwan may keep its 
existing armed forces. But at the same time, Wang Zhen mentioned a 
prerequisite, namely, Taiwan must give up the ROC title and flag.1* 
In October of the same year, in an interview with Asah: Shimbun’s 
President Seiki Watanabe, Deng Xiaoping also opined that the PRC 
would let Taiwan have a broad range of autonomy and continue to 
recognize it as a local government. He pointed out that the PRC would 
be willing to designate Taiwan as a special district just as the Kuomin- 
tang had done with regard to the Communist base in northern Shensi.15 





, 18 Anthony T. Bouscaren, Communist Imperialism. See Liu Kuang-yen, Kung- 
ch'an ti-kuo chu-i, (Communist Imperialism), (Chinese translation version, Taipei: 
World Book Company, February 1956), p. 45. 
is y% oo (Beiing), September 17, 1979; Mainichi Shimbun (Japan), September 
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The preamble of the Constitution of the PRC adopted on March 
5, 1978, states: “Taiwan is China’s sacred territory. We are determined 
to liberate Taiwan and accomplish the great cause of unifying our 
motherland.” On January 16, 1980, at a rally attended by some ten 
thousand cadres, Deng Xiaoping asserted that “to realize the return of 
Taiwan to the motherland and accomplish national unification” was 
listed as one of the three major tasks in the 1980s. ‘This proves that the 
PRC will never abandon its idea of seizing ‘Taiwan by force. 

It is unprecedented in history that two completely different and 
incompatible systems can coexist in any country. So far, the PRC has 
adhered to the socialist road, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
leadership of the Party, and Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong 
thought. It will, of course, not tolerate the existence within its boun- 
dary of “a special district” where the Three Principles of the People, 
democracy, and free economy are practiced. At present, when it is still 
impossible for the PRC to seize Taiwan, the Communist proposal that 
Taiwan may become “a special district’ indicates their objective is to 
encourage disintegration within Taiwan, to obliterate the ROC title, 
national flag, and national anthem, and to turn the ROC government 
into a local government. The Chinese Communists have also attempted 
to eliminate the title of the Republic of China from international or- 
ganizations, such as the International Olympic Committee. 

To deal severe blows to the Republic of China economically, the 
PRC has managed to force the ROC out of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. Therefore, the Communist call for the es- 
tablishment of transportation and postal services as well as the devel- 
opment of trade are all intended to: (1) create the false impression that 
‘Taiwan and the mainland have already had some contacts so as to les- 
sen the support of foreign nations friendly to the Republic of China; 
(2) set up organizations in Taiwan to facilitate their infiltration and 
subversion schemes; and (3) make Taiwan economically dependent on 
the mainland in the procurement of raw materials and marketing of 
finished products through the expansion of bilateral business relations 
so that a sudden stoppage of trade with the mainland could constitute 
a direct threat to Taiwan’s economy. 

However, the Chinese Communists understand that their peace 
offensives cannot possibly succeed; hence, they will not renounce the 
use of force against Taiwan. On April 28, 1978, Wu Xiaoquan, then the 
deputy chief of the General Staff of the PRC, told some Japanese mili- 
tary experts that Taiwan could not be “liberated” unless military means 
were employed. He contended that the Chinese Communists must first 
secure air and naval supremacy because their troops have to cross the 
Taiwan Straits. He further stressed that to “liberate” Taiwan, the 
Chinese Communists must strengthen their military preparations and 
create a favorable international environment. The Asahi Shimbun re- 
ported Wu's statements, adding that Chinese Communist troops were 
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conducting maneuvers in preparation for the “liberation” of Taiwan by 
the end of this century.1® 

On December 16, 1978, the day on which the PRC and the U.S. 
issued a joint communique on the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions, the Communist regime announced: “As for the way of bringing 
Taiwan back to the embrace of the motherland and reunifying the 
country, it is entirely China’s internal affair.”17 On January 5, 1979, a 
few days after the establishment of relations with the U.S., Deng Xiao- 
ping told 27 American journalists: “Of course, we shall strive to solve 
the question of Taiwan’s return to the motherland by peaceful means. 
But whether or not this can be done is a very complex question. We 
cannot commit ourselves to using no other than peaceful means to 
achieve the reunification of the motherland. We cannot tie our hands 
on this matter.”18 In fact, the PRC has never promised not to use force 
in solving the ‘Taiwan problem. 

The foregoing review shows that the Chinese Communists will 
readily launch a peace offensive and resort to a united front stratagem 
whenever they are weak but will quickly switch to the use of force when 
they are strong. As things stand today, they will first seek to isolate and 
destroy the Republic of China and then endeavor to create a favorable 
international environment, while making arrangements to cross the 
‘Taiwan Straits at an opportune moment. However, their plans will fail 
because the ROC will absolutely not let them have their way. 

It is our firm belief that the success of any revolution depends on 
whether it is consistent with the nation’s cultural tradition, whether it 
moves with the trend of the times, and whether it satisfies the needs of 
the people. Thirty years ago, all Chinese on both sides of the Taiwan 
Straits suffered from a long war. Today, the two different systems have 
borne completely different fruits. The Chinese people in Taiwan have 
a much higher standard of living than their compatriots on the main- 
land. This proves that China’s national revolution based on Dr. Sun’s 
‘Three Principles of the People has met the needs of the people and 
that Communism is not good for China. The problem today is not a 
political struggle between the Kuomintang and the CCP, but one of 
whether all Chinese people can have democracy, freedom, and a decent 
livelihood. The Republic of China’s achievements in Taiwan not only 


point the way but also guarantee a bright future for the Chinese people 
as a whole, 


7 fe hae P t AP (Tokyo), April 29, 1978. See Wen Wei Po (Hong Kong), April 
; »p. 1. 


17 People’s Daily, December 17, 1978, p. 1. 
18 People’s Daily, January 6, 1979, p. 1. 
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: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN SINCE 1972 





Tzong-shian Yu* 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, the Republic of China (ROC) in 
Taiwan and Japan are close neighbors; historically, ‘Taiwan was occu- 
pied by Japan as a colony for fifty years. After World War II, the 
Chinese government treated the Japanese people kindly and forgave 
the cruel acts committed during the war period. Thus, relations be- 
tween the two states should have been very well developed. Unfortun- 
ately, diplomatic relations became delicate with the expansion of Chi- 
nese Communist power in the free world and finally broke following 
Japan’s recognition of the Chinese Communist regime in 1972. Since 
that time, diplomatic relations between the ROC and Japan have al- 
most completely ended while economic relations have been developing 
normally, and social and cultural activities through meetings, visits, 
and various exhibitions have been enhanced. Obviously, relations be- 
tween the two countries have been characterized by the “separation of 
political relations from economic ties,” 

The purpose of this article is not to deal with the evolution of 
relations between the two countries since 1945 but rather to explore 
relations since 1972 when the Japanese government severed diplomatic 
ties with the Republic of China. Investment and technical cooperation 
will be reviewed, as will the suspension and resumption of civil flights. 
Finally, prospects and problems will be analyzed. 


* I am especially indebted to King-Yuh Chang for his comments and to Y, T. 
Chang, F. C. Fu, and S. H. Yeh for their assistance in providing data. 
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Economic Relations 


With the expansion of trade since 1972, mutually beneficial rela- 
tions between the Republic of China and Japan have developed sub- 
stantially, in spite of the break in diplomatic ties. Development has 
occurred in trade, investment, technical cooperation, and exchange of 
visitors. 


Trade: For decades, Japan, as the largest supplier of Taiwan's im- 
ports and also one of the largest markets for Taiwan’s exports, has had 
a very close trade relationship with Taiwan. However, this situation has 
been gradually changing. Taiwan’s exports to Japan in relation to total 
exports and its imports from Japan in relation to total imports have 
both tended to decline. For instance, commodities exported to Japan 
accounted for 24.03% of ‘Taiwan’s total exports in 1966 but only 
13.96% in 1979; and commodities exported from Japan accounted for 
40.40% of Taiwan’s total imports in 1966 and 30.88% in 1979. In con- 
trast to Japan, the proportion of both exports to and imports from the 
United States has tended to increase. The trend in trade with Japan is 
mainly the result of the diversification of Taiwan’s trade rather than 
the break in diplomatic relations between the two countries, since 
Taiwan’s exports to Japan were a higher percentage of total exports in 
1973 and 1974 than in 1971 and 1972. 

To Japan, trade with Taiwan is also important. Though Japanese 
exports to Taiwan averaged only 3.47% of total exports in 1966-1979, 
and imports from Taiwan averaged only 1.45% of total imports in the 
same period, the average proportion of exports increased from 3.19% in 
1966-1972 to 3.74% in 1973-1979; and the average proportion of im- 
ports also increased from 1.19% in 1966-1972 to 1.7% in 1973-1979 
(see Table 1). 

The major items imported from Japan in descending order of mag- 
nitude were machinery and tools, iron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, artificial fibers, synthetic fibers and manufactures, metal manu- 
factures, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, metal, powdered milk, and raw 
cotton in 1966, and machinery and tools, transportation equipment, 
iron and steel, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, metal, artificial fibers, 
synthetic fibers, and manufactures in 1979. Of these, only powdered milk 
1s a consumer good; all the remaining are materials and production tools 
used. for industrial production. The major items exported to Japan in 
descending order of magnitude were bananas, softwood, canned pine- 
apple, textile products, and sugar in 1966, and outer garments, fresh 
fish, textile products, electrical machinery, sugar, plastic articles, boots, 
other footgear, textiles, and machinery in 1979. 

Table 2 provides some information about the change in the struc- 
ture of trade with Japan. Usually, foreign trade is classified into three 
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TABLE 1: Relative Importance of Trade with Japan (in percentage) 





Imports from Japan Exports to Japan 
Share of Share of Share of Share of 
Taiwan's Japan’s ‘Taiwan's Japan's 
total imports total exports total exports total imports 
1966 40.40 2.57 24.03 1.35 
1967 40.46 3.12 17.89 0.98 
1968 40.03 . 2.79 16.21 0.98 
1969 44.19 3.35 15.02 1.05 
1970 42.84 q 3.38 14.56 1.14 
1971 44,85 3.44 11.89 1.24 
1972 41.62 3.66 12.61 1.61 
1973 37.65 3.86 18.37 2.15 
1974 31.80 3.99 14.97 1.36 
1975 30.45 3.25 13.08 1.20 
1976 32.26 3.64 13.41 1.69 
1977 31.05 3.26 11.97 1.57 
1978 33.36 3.74 12.38 1.97 
1979 30.88 4.46 13.96 2.05 
Average 
fr 1966-1972 42.06 3.19 16.03 1.19 
1973-1979 $2.49 3.74 14,02 1.71 
1966-1979 37.27 3.47 15.03 1.45 


SOURCES: Monthly Statistics of Exports and Imports, The Republic of China; 
Department of Statistics, Ministry of Finance 

International Financial Statistics, International Monetary Fund. 

National Income of The Republic of China, Directorate-General of Budget, 
Accounting & Statistics, Executive Yuan. 


TABLE 2: The Structure of Trade with Japan (in percentage) 





Imports from Japan Exports to Japan 
Consumer Materials Capital Consumer Materials Capital 

goods goods goods goods 
1966 6.12 51.78 42.10 80.52 19.45 0.03 
1967 6.19 48.96 44.85 75.57 23.15 1.28 
1968 6.25 47.12 46.63 73.88 24.39 1.78 
1969 5.85 44.86 49.29 65.69 28.41 5.90 
1970 6.90 46.46 46.64 56.16 36.10 7.74 
197] 6.52 48.83 44.65 67.09 26.22 6.69 
1972 7.37 50.68 41.95 59.41 34.93 5.66 
1973 9.12 52.47 38.41 53.54 40.81 5.65 
1974 7.61 55.07 37.72 58.51 33.49 8.00 
1975 8.85 55.71 35.44 64.06 28.19 7.75 
1976 10.04 52.53 37.43 62.82 28.93 8.25 
1977 10.70 52.38 36.92 65.29 27.19 7.52 
1978 10.77 46.25 42.98 58.02 35.46 6.52 
1979 11.63 45.75 42.62 53.03 39.01 7.96 
Average eo ty eae 
1966-1972 6.46 48.38 45.16 68.33 27.52 4.15 
1973-1979 9.82 51.45 38.73 59.32 33.30 7.38 
1966-1979 8.14 49.92 41.94 63.82 30.41 5.77 


a 


SOURCE: See Table 1. 
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categories: consumer goods, materials, and capital goods. Of total im- 
ports from Japan, capital goods accounted for 42%, materials for 50%, 
and consumer goods for 8% in the 1966-1979 period. The structure of 
imports from Japan has changed somewhat, but the character of the 
change is not readily apparent. The average proportions of consumer 
goods increased, materials slightly increased, and capital goods declined 
between 1966 and 1979. Of total exports to Japan in this period, con- 
sumer goods accounted for 64%, materials for 30%, and capital goods 
for 6%. The direction of change seems to be significant. During the 
1966-1979 period, export of consumer goods increased, implying that 
the structure of Taiwan’s industries has changed in such a way that 
exports of materials and capital goods are more important than ever 
before. It is interesting that the proportion of traditional exports to 
Japan, such as bananas, sharply declined from 37.1% in 1966 to 0.12% 
in 1979. Many traditional exports became unimportant and gradually 
disappeared while many new exports appeared and became more im- 
portant. 

‘Taiwan and Japan are in different stages of economic develop- 
ment, which affects the composition of exports to and imports from 
Japan. During the period under study (1966-1979), the elasticity of de- 
mand for Japan’s exports with respect to Taiwan’s Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) was 1.0991 while the elasticity of demand for Taiwan’s 
exports with respect to Japan’s GDP was 1.4584, indicating that ex- 
ports to Japan were more sensitive to changes in Japanese income than 
were imports from Japan to changes in Taiwan's income.? An elasticity 
larger than unity is usually called elastic. Exports to Japan and imports 
from Japan both were sensitive to changes in income, but exports were 
more sensitive. The elasticity of demand with respect to relative prices 
was 0.3672 for Japan's exports and 1.5543 for Taiwan’s exports,2 in- 





1 These income elasticities are obtained from the following equations: 


(la) logMy, = —1.4763 + 1.0991 logy R2: 0.9341 
(0.4805) (0.0843) 
(Ib) logE,, = —3.0657 + 1.4584 logY, R2: 0.7301 


(1.3017) (0.2560) 
Where M,,, is the imports from Japan, Y,, is the GDP of the Republic of China, 
Eny is exports to Japan, Y, is the GDP of Japan, R2 is coefficient of multiple de- 
termination and figures in parentheses are standard errors. 
2 These price elasticities are obtained from the following equations: 


(2a) logE,,; = 3.6441 + 0.3672 logP 7/P. R2: 0.0464 
(2.9718) (1.5516) 
(2b) logM,,, = 1.7485 + 1.5543 logP_ /P ef R2: 0.6284 


(0.6752) (0.3451) 
Where the meanings of Eny and M,, are the same us above. Py is unit value of 
Japan's imports, P, is unit value of Taiwan's exports, P 18 unit value of Japan’s 
imports and P y is unit value of Japan’s exports. 
Obviously, the relative price in Equation (2a) is not statistically significant and 
the coefficient of multiple determination is also too low. However, we have used the 
ratio of unit value of exports from Taiwan to unit value of exports from Korea as 


the relative price and found that it is highly significant in explaining Taiwan's ex- 
ports to Japan, 
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dicating that changes in relative prices affect the exports to Japan more 
than imports from Japan. 

With the rapid development of Taiwan’s economy, trade relations 
between the ROC and Japan have become closer and closer in spite of 
the break in diplomatic relations (see Table 3). During the whole sam- 
ple period, growth of exports to Japan averaged 26.31% at current 
values, while imports from Japan rose 25.51%. The average rate of 
growth of exports to Japan increased from 17.37% in 1966-1972 to 
35.25% in 1973-1979, while the average rate of growth of imports from 
Japan slightly increased from 25.34% in 1966-1972 to 25.67% in 1973- 
1979. Expressed in 1976 prices, the picture is slightly different, that is, 
the average rate of growth of exports to Japan increased from 13.49% 
in 1966-1972 to 19.95% in 1973-1979, and the average rate of growth 
of imports from Japan decreased from 21.05% in 1966-1972 to 9.19% 
in 1973-1979. The difference results from the fact that for many years 
the rates of increase in unit value were much lower for exports than for 
imports. 


TABLE 3: Taiwan’s Trade with Japan 


Exports to Japan Imports from Japan Balance of Trade 





sS 3s S 5e SS S 
S fed id S ae S L = 
V & 2 3 u & a oD a 
ae. $3. faa Sia m I el 
See 4 he See ge 2S Se 
1966 128,830 -6.37 251,440 13.61 122,604 95.16 
1967 114,648 ~11.01 326,050 29.67 211,402 184.39 
1968 127,889 11.55 361,612 10.91 233,723 182.75 
1969 157,578 23.21 535,868 48.19 378,290 240.07 
1970 215,625 36.84 652,783 21.82 437,158 202.74 
1971 245,029 13.64 827,023 26.69 581,994 237.52 
1972 376,738 53.75 1,046,002 26.48 669,264 177.65 
1973 823,784 118.66 1,427,697 36.49 603,913 73.31 
1974 844,005 2.45 2,214,948 55.14 1,370,943 162.43 
1975 694,234 ~17.74 1,812,220 ~18.18 1,117,986 161.04 
1976 1,094,754 57.69 2,451,499 35.28 1,356,745 123.93 
1977 1,120,070 2.31 2,642,984 7.81 1,552,914 135.97 
1978 1,570,253 40.19 3,678,051 39.16 2,107,798 134.23 
1979 2,248,576 43.20 4,561,431 24.02 2,312,855 102.86 
Average 
1966-1972 195,192 17.37 571,540 25.34 376,348 188.61 
1973-1979 1,119,382 35.25 2,684,119 25.67 1,484,736 127.68 
1966-1979 697,287 26.31 1,627,829 25.51 930,542 158.15 


i eeaeee a LS 
SOURCE: Monthly Statistics of Exports and Imports, The Republic of China. 
Note: U.S. dollars at current value. 


During the last two decades, the volume of trade with Japan has 
maintained its strength, but the balance of trade has not improved. 
There has been a trade deficit with. Japan every year since 1956, with 
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imports from Japan double exports to Japan. How to improve the 
balance of trade with Japan has become a key issue. So far the unfavor- 
-able balance of trade with Japan has shown no sign of significant im- 
provement. However, even though the difference between imports from 
and exports to Japan continues to grow, the ratio of the balance of 
trade to exports to Japan declined from 188.61% in 1966-1972 to 
127.68% in 1973-1979. 

The trade deficit with Japan can be attributed to many factors. 
The most important is that Taiwanese businessmen are inclined to 
purchase materials and capital goods from Japan not only because of 
their cheapness but also because of convenience in delivery, better ser- 
vice after sales, and adaptability in use. On the other hand, exports to 
Japan are subject to many restrictions, such as strict examination, ra- 
tioning, and high tariff rates imposed by the Japanese government, as 
well as keen competition with other developing countries. Frozen pork, 
vegetables, and fish are restricted by high tariff rates; canned pineapple, 
onions, etc. are rationed; the import of many vegetables and fruits 1s 
not permitted; and the import of machines and automobile parts is pro- 
hibited for reasons of quality and security. In addition, ‘Taiwan’s busi- 
nessmen do not seem to be very familiar with the Japanese market and 
consumer tastes. In order to improve the trade balance with Japan, 
ROC and Japanese businessmen have held many meetings, but it has 
been very difficult to work out a resolution.® 


Investment: To attract foreign capital to carry out economic plans, 
the ROC government in Taiwan has adopted measures to encourage 
the introduction of foreign capital to accelerate economic growth. In- 
vestment from both the U.S. and Japan has played a very important 
part in economic development in ‘Taiwan. 

From 1952 through 1979, Taiwan’s economy was successfully trans- 
formed from an inward-looking into an outward-looking economy and 
from an agricultural into an industrial economy. Foreign investment 
made important contributions to this transformation. During this 
period, total foreign investment amounted to US$1,510 million—44.1% 
from the United States, 24.6% from Japan, 16.3% from European coun- 
tries, and 15% from other countries. From this distribution, it is obvi- 
ous how significant Japanese investment is in Taiwan. (See Table 4.) 
In the period 1966-1979, Japanese investment in Taiwan tended to in- 
crease, except for 1971 and 1972 when it dropped sharply, probably be- 
cause of the break in diplomatic relations. However, it resumed its 
trend upward in 1973, when not only Japanese investment in Taiwan 
drastically increased, but also American and European investment. Jap- 
anese investment in Taiwan accounted for 20.81% of total foreign in- 
vestment in 1966-1972 and 30.24% in 1973-1979. As for the importance 


3 For instance, the Eighth Economic Conference of East Asia held in Tokyo, 
cag 9-10, 1980, discussed the problem of how to reduce the trade deficit with 
apan, 
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TABLE 4: Japanese Investment in Taiwan 
Amount Gases Average Rate of As % of As % of 


(US$1000) amount change total foreign Taiwan's 

per case (%) investment fixed capital 

(OS$1000) formation 
1966 2,447 3b 70 17.59 11.71 0.21 
1967 15,947 76 210 551.70 41.24 1.07 
1968 14,855 96 155 -6.85 27.79 0.83 
1969 17,379 75 232 16.99 21.21 0.87 
1970 28,530 51 559 64.16 26.13 1.26 
1971 12,400 18 689 -56.54 9.91 0.45 
1972 7,128 26 297 -37.68 7.11 0.24 
1973 44,599 92 485 477.11 23.03 1.21 
1974 38,901 50 778 —12.78 35.78 0.93 
1975 23,234 22 1,056 ~40.27 32.75 0.46 
1976 30,760 26 1,183 32.39 30.15 0.60 
1977 24,145 20 1,207 -21.51 25.37 0.45 
1978 50,336 43 1,171 108.47 36.82 0.79 
1979 50,462 39 1,294 0.25 27.81 0.70 

Average 

1966-1972 14,184 54 316 78.48 20.81 0.70 
1973-1979 37,491 42 1,025 71.67 30.24 0.73 
1966-1979 25,837 48 670 78.07 25.53 0.72 


SOURCE: Ministry of Economic Affairs, The Republic of China. 





of Japanese investment in Taiwan, it accounts for 0.70% of Taiwan’s 
fixed capital formation. 

Compared with American and European investment in Taiwan, 
each case of Japanese investment is rather small since most Japanese in- 
vestors are small-scale and medium-scale firms. Japanese investment in 
Taiwan is mainly distributed in electronic and electric appliances, basic 
metals and metal products, chemicals, machinery equipment and instru- 
ments, and textiles, and has made substantial contributions to the de- 
velopment of processing industries. (See Table 5.) 


Technical cooperation: ‘Technical cooperation with foreign countries 
is equally important to the economic development of Taiwan. During 
the period of the survey, technical cooperation with Japan accounted 
for 70% of all technical cooperation with foreign countries—425 cases 
(79%) in 1966-1972 and 392 cases (63%) in 1973-1979. Technical co- 
operation with Japan dropped sharply from 1970 through 1972 (prob- 
ably because of the break in diplomatic relations), but rose again after 
1973. ‘Technical cooperation with Japan has mainly focused on elec- 
tronic and electric appliances, chemicals, machinery equipment and in- 
struments, basic metals and metal products, plastic and rubber products, 
and non-metallic minerals, During the last two decades, technical co- 
operation with foreign countries has helped the expansion of processing 
industries for export. But its contribution to upgrading the level of 
technology in Taiwan may not be so significant as expected, since the 
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TABLE 5: Japanese Investment in Taiwan by Industry (1952-1 979) 


g 
dat 4 
z aie 3 
=) 3 gs 5 
z Seu 8 m 
S sS "E-E ATE: 
a S v Y 2 O g x o 4 g 
3z og pog sya sig 
38 § ake 283 488 
aaa the a a i ee 
Fishery & animal 
husbandry industry 100 i 100 5.49 0.03 
Mining 73 I 73 100.00 0.02 
Food & beverage 
processing 6,205 19 327 45.29 1.67 
Textile 27,365 28 977 85.66 7.36 
Garments & footwear 5,584 36 155 36.43 1.50 
Lumber & bamboo 
products 3,757 16 235 71.79 1.01 
Pulp paper & products 1,758 10 176 39.95 0.47 
Leather & fur products 799 9 89 26.71 0.22 
Plastic & rubber 
products 16,431 56 293 46.08 4,42 
Chemicals 43,085 76 567 18.85 11.60 
Non-metallic minerals 8,468 31 273 23.13 2.28 
Basic metals & metal 
products 38,828 125 311 29.39 10.45 
Machinery equipment 
& instruments 38,575 63 612 27.61 10.38 
Electronic & electric 
appliances 159,894 190 842 22.04 43.03 
Construction 1,354 2 677 13.60 0.37 
Services and others 19,299 59 327 15.20 5.19 


Total 371,575 722 515 24.60 100.00 
SOURCE: See Table 1. 


nature of technical cooperation is usually that the Taiwanese provide 
labor and the counterpart provides technique. (See Tables 6 and 7.) 


Visitors: ‘Thanks to cheap and quick transportation, low living ex- 
penses, and attractive landscapes, Japanese have continued to visit Tai- 
wan. for business and sightseeing. Prior to 1967, there were more visitors 
from the U.S. than from Japan, but since then Japanese visitors have 
increased and by 1979 outnumbered those from the U.S. by four to one. 
Japanese visitors numbered 56,677 in 1966 and 693,671 in 1979, in- 
creasing an average of 32.53% in 1966-1972 and 15.14% in 1973-1979. 
Only during the recession period of 1974-1975 did the rate of growth 
decline, to 0.25% in 1974 and —4.48% in 1975. It is also interesting 
that in 1973, the second year after the break in diplomatic relations, the 
rate of growth was 56.01%, indicating the break was not of concern to 
the Japanese visitors to Taiwan. (See Table 8.) 

Prior to 1978, though many Taiwanese went to Japan for business 
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TABLE 6: Technical Cooperation with Japan 


Cases As % of total cases 
r ra ae a ee ee ee eS Bs IN ae ME, 4. DATEL PS 
1966 28 68.29 
1967 4] 91.11 
1968 68 86.08 
1969 12 77.42 
1970 101 86.32 
1971 79 77.45 
1972 36 57.14 
1973 38 58.46 
1974 43 56.58 
1975 40 66.67 
1976 59 67.05 
1977 59 65.56 
1978 69 62.73 
1979 84 63.16 
Average 
1966-1972 425 78.70 
1973-1979 392 63.02 
1966-1979 817 70.31 


SOURCE: See Table 1. 





TABLE 7: Technical Cooperation with Japan by Industry (1952-1979) 
As % of total cases As % of 


Cases in this industry Japan’s 

total cases 

Fishery & animal husbandry industry 1 100.00 0.11 
Food & beverage processing 32 76.19 3.46 
Textile 24 61.54 2.59 
Garment & footwear 6 42.86 0.65 
Lumber & bamboo products 3 60.00 0.32 
Pulp paper & products 10 62.50 1.08 
Leather & rubber products 56 82.35 6.05 
Chemical 148 58.27 15.95 
Non-metallic minerals 39 70.91 4.21 
Basic metals & metal products 145 78.80 15.66 
Machinery equipment & instruments 161 74.54 17.39 
Electronic & electric appliances 236 70.03 95.49 
Construction 15 78.95 1.62 
Services and others 47 73.43 5.08 
i a a ll a a as 
Total 926 70.26 100.00 
a a gee EN S E 


SOURCE: See Table 1. 
ren mtn eee neem aN 


reasons and for meetings, the ROC permitted none to go there as 
tourists, primarily to save foreign exchange. But from 1979 on, when 
the ROC government adopted an open policy to permit its people to 
go abroad for sightseeing, the number of Taiwanese visitors to Japan 
substantially increased. In 1980, 105,000 Taiwanese visited Japan, 2.2 
times more than in 1979, making the ROC number two in tourists to 
Japan. The number of Taiwanese visitors to Japan continues to grow.* 


4 Suitable data concerning Chinese visitors to Japan before 1978 is lacking. 
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TABLE 8: Japanese Visitors to Taiwan 





Number of visitorg Rate of growth ‘Share of total 
(%) visitors to 
Taiwan (%) 
1966 56,677 40.21 33.88 
1967 75,069 $2.45 36.36 
1968 106,239 41.52 41.19 
1969 148,088 39.39 44.12 
1970 181,885 22.82 43.31 
1971 263,396 44.81 54.80 
1972 280,634 6.54 55.57 
1973 437,821 56.01 62.21 
1974 438,911 0.25 62.44 
1975 419,259 -4,48 58.59 
1976 516,449 23.18 60.48 
1977 561,166 8.66 60.09 
1978 624,868 11.35 59.74 
1979 693,671 11.02 63.25 
Average 

1966-1972 32.53 

1973-1979 15.14 

1966-1979 23.84 





Non-economic Relations 


From the preceding analysis, it is evident that economic relations 
between the ROC and Japan have developed substantially. However, 
diplomatic relations between the two countries have not followed the 
same line but rather have deteriorated since the ROG was forced to 
withdraw from the United Nations in 1971. In October 1971, when the 
China delegate problem was being discussed in the General Assembly of 
the UN, Japanese Prime Minister Eisaku Sato dispatched a representa- 
tive to discuss the establishment of diplomatic relations between Main- 
land China and Japan with Zhou Enlai,. Eventually, on September 29, 
1972, the Japanese government recognized Mainland China and severed 
diplomatic ties with the ROC in Taiwan.’ 

Diplomatic relations between the ROG and Japan have been for- 
mally terminated, but all other activities remain unchanged. The two 
agencies—the Association of East Asian Relations and the Interchange 
Association of Japan—set up just following the break in diplomatic 
relations—have played important roles in maintaining and further im- 
proving the informal relations between the two countries. On Decem- 
ber 26, 1972, the delegates of the two countries, composed of business- 
men and the elite of society, signed an agreement in Taipei to protect 
the rights of their overseas people, facilitate people’s intercourse be- 
tween both countries, and maintain cultural, economic, and trade re- 
lations between the two countries. So the Association of East Asian Re- 
lations attached to the ROC set up offices in Tokyo and Kyoto and one 


5 Song-tien Sema, The 25-year Relations Between the ROC and Japan (in Chi- 
nese) (The Lian King Publishing Co.. 1978). op. 329-358. 
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branch in Fukuoka, while the Interchange Association of Japan estab- 
lished offices in Taipei and Kaohsiung. While formal diplomatic ac- 
tivities have ended, all other activities that an embassy usually under- 
takes continue unchanged. 

In business and personal relations, the people of the two countries 
have kept in close contact with each other. Many politicians of the 
older generation who have retired from government in the two coun- 
tries have visited one another frequently. And many private organiza- 
tions have held meetings and conferences to exchange views on the cur- 
rent international situation, in particular security issues in East Asia. 
There is no doubt that their activities help promote mutual under- 
standing between Japan and Taiwan. In May 1980, the Secretary- 
General of the Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party of the ROC visited 
Japan and received the warmest welcome, and Japanese senators also 
paid a visit to Taiwan. The informal relations between the two coun- 
tries have thus greatly improved, and the staff of the two agencies men- 
tioned above has been expanded to cope with the rapid increase in 
their business; the Association of East Asian Relations has set up an- 
other office in Yokohama. Recently, the Japanese New Liberal Club, a 
moderate but right-biased party, and the Dietmen’s Council for Japan- 
Republic of China Relations, composed of 209 senators attached to the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party, visited ‘Taiwan. 

Just after the establishment of new relations with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime on the Chinese Mainland, the Japanese government at- 
tempted to adapt to the new relations on the one hand and to test the 
degree of tolerance of the ROC in Taiwan on the other, so that relations 
between the ROC and Japan darkened. The striking example was 
the suspension of civil flights between the two countries. The Chinese 
Communist government had claimed that China Airlines should not be 
permitted to use its flag and title when landing at Japanese airports. 
In response to this pressure, the Japanese government decided to stop 
the flights of Japan Airlines to Taipei. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Japanese government wished to maintain the old flight relationship 
between the two countries. The reason was simple—the route between 
‘Tokyo and Taipei is the most profitable. On the other hand, the ROC 
government in Taiwan prepared to take retaliatory actions if Japan 
conceded to the Communist government’s demand. If China Airlines 
gave up the right of passing the FIR in Tokyo, the ROC government 
would prohibit Japan Airlines from utilizing the FIR in Taipei. If this 
happened, Japan Airlines would have to pass through the Philippines, 
adding an hour to flights to Hong Kong and other South Asian coun- 
tries. Furthermore, if the Chinese navy blocked the Taiwan Strait, Jap- 
anese oil ships would have to change their routes, resulting in big losses 
to Japan. 

Unfortunately, the Japanese government and the Communist gov- 
ernment of China signed a flight agreement on April 20, 1974. And 
Masayosh Ohira, Japan’s foreign minister, announced in a news con- 
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ference that the ROC did not represent a nation. Under these con- 
ditions, the ROC government in Taiwan commanded China Airlines to 
stop flights to Japan and prohibited Japan Airlines from flying over 
ROC territory. Japan Airlines suffered heavily from this action, losing 
an estimated 13.4 billion yen a year. The Japanese government was 
therefore eager to resume the route from Tokyo to Taipei. 

When Miki took over the administration of the Japanese govern- 
ment, his minister of foreign affairs strongly insisted on the resumption 
of flights between the two countries in order to strengthen the function 
of the Interchange Association of Japan and to promote friendship with 
the people of Taiwan for mutual benefit. On September 1, 1975, a new 
Japanese airline, Japan Asia Airways, was established and resumed 
service formerly provided by Japan Airlines. Recently, China Airlines 
also resumed flights to the Ryukyus after an eight-year break, which 
will be helpful in promoting cultural, economic, and trade intercourse 
between Taiwan and Ryukyu. 


Prospects and Problems 


After World War II, Japan benefited greatly from the tolerant and 
kind treatment of the Chinese and their government, and gained much 
through trade with Taiwan and investment in Taiwan during the last 
three decades. Similarly, the Republic of China also benefited from the 
contact with Japan, including the experiences of Japanese economic de- 
velopment, the introduction of technology from Japan, and the diffu- 
sion of management skills. In view of the development of relations be- 
tween the two countries, despite the break in their diplomatic ties, it 
can be expected that economic relations between the two countries will 
continue to develop. Taiwan’s deficit balance of trade with Japan will 
gradually improve but cannot be eliminated in a short time. Japanese 
investment in ‘Taiwan and technical cooperation with Taiwan will still 
increase with the sustained growth of Taiwan’s economy. Non-economic 
relations between the two countries will improve with the development 
of their economic relationship. 

Asa matter of fact, the Japanese government never sacrifices any 
opportunity to maintain close contact with both the ROC in Taiwan 
and Mainland China. In terms of population, the Chinese Mainland is 
the biggest market in the world and has attracted Japanese businessmen 
as well as Western businessmen. The Chinese Mainland also has petrol- 
eum, coal, and other raw materials that are urgently needed, particular- 
ly in the context of an energy shortage. In addition, a large population 
means cheap labor, which can be employed for the development of 
processing industries. When President Nixon knocked at and opened 
the door of Communist China, Japanese politicians and businessmen 
hurried in, seeking opportunities in the Chinese Mainland. In partic- 


6 Ibid., pp. 359-394, 
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ular, when ‘the Communist government adopted its Four Moderniza- 
tions policy, Japan eagerly increased contacts with the Mainland in 
many respects, and Japanese businessmen signed many contracts with 
the Communist government to help the regime build factories. 

Like many Western businessmen in search of profits, Japanese busi- 
nessmen have completely ignored the nature of the Communist system 
and the instability of Communist regimes, and finally had to taste the 
bitter fruit. Recently, about 30 Japanese firms suffered losses totaling 
about 130 billion yen (US$634 million) as a result of Mainland Chinese 
decisions cancelling construction of major petrochemical plants and 
other industrial projects in various cities and at the huge Baoshen steel 
complex near Shanghai.’ This is a good lesson for foreign businessmen. 
The following statement can be considered to describe the nature of 
the Communist regime on the Chinese Mainland: 


For decades the Chinese people have been ordered exactly what to do 
and what to think to make life better, but nothing has worked well. 
There have been blooming flowers, great leaps, cultural revolutions, 
gang of four rule and Gang of Four purges. Leaders have risen and 
fallen, some to rise again. Yesterday's truths become Today’s crimes, with 
who knows what tomorrow. .. . Political purges~Mao’s last chosen. heir 
is on the skids—and growth policies keep changing; this year’s plan is 
to retreat from yesteryear’s promises.8 


Under a system like this, to invest in the Chinese Mainland or to trade 
with the Communist government is nothing but a gamble with gang- 
sters. 

So far, the Japanese government’s policy toward China is one of 
“keeping two feet on two different boats.” One of the boats is stable and 
its movement predictable, while the other is unstable and its movement 
drastic and uncertain. It can be imagined that keeping a balanced 
development in relations with both of them will prove very difficult. 


TAP News, Tokyo, February 6, 1981, China Post, February 7, 1981. 
8 Robert Keatley, “Asking the Once Unaskable: What if China Fails,” The 
Asian Wall Street Journal, January 20, 1981. 


TZONG-SHIAN YU is Director of the Institute of Economics, Academia Sinica, and 
Professor of Economics, National Taiwan University. 





NEW TRENDS IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA’S EXTERNAL ECONOMIC POLICY 





Wou Wei 


ALTHOUGH THE ECONOMY of the Republic of China 
(ROC) is still approaching that of a developed country, when compared 
with many other developing countries, the ROC may be regarded as 
one of the developed nations. Since a majority (about 70%) of the man- 
ufactured products for export are light-industry and processed agricul- 
tural items, the ROC can be placed in the same economic category as 
other developing countries, with an apparent distinction that ROC pro- 
ducts are generally superior in quality. This feature is duly reflected in 
the fact that ROC export products are more competitive on the world 
market. In order to improve its economic structure, the ROC is working 
out a new economic policy. This article will examine the ROC’s ex- 
ternal economic relations and the direction of this new policy. 


Changing International Political and Economic Relations 


Economically, the ROC used to be listed with the underdeveloped 
nations of Latin America, Southern Asia, and Africa. Developments 
over the last three decades, however, have promoted the ROC to the 
top economic position among the developing countries of the world. It 
is also on the list of the Nations of Tomorrow—the newly industrial- 
ized countries. Taiwan’s remarkable economic development is mainly 
due to the success of the ROC’s external economic policy, since it large- 
ly depends on foreign trade to stimulate the economy. This develop- 
ment has followed a pattern similar to that of Japan and Britain, which 
have developed their economies along the lines of a so-called island 
economy by promoting external trade and establishing substantial eco- 
nomic ties with other countries. Using this approach, the ROC economy 
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has grown dramatically and is praised today as an excellent model of 
economic growth for other developing nations. 

The ROC’s outstanding economic development performance and 
its trade relations with some 150 nations or regions in the world have, 
to a certain extent, remedied the harm caused by a series of diplomatic 
setbacks. Some thirty years ago, the ROC maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S. and almost all free countries in the United Nations. 
In recent decades, however, the ROC has been confronted with diplo- 
matic reverses. As a consequence, diplomatic ties with nations have 
been cut one after another, and the ROC was forced to withdraw from 
the United Nations. The worst setback occurred when official relations 
with the U.S. were severed. Similar occurrences in other areas show an 
inverse correlation between the ROC’s political status and its economic 
situation. As a matter of fact, Taiwan’s economic development has 
profited from the international situation. Now, the ROC’s position in 
international politics and foreign affairs is, to a certain extent, secured 
by its growth within the international economy. Both the government 
and the people of Taiwan are actively trying to realize their political 
and diplomatic objectives by utilizing the ROC’s economic potential 
and growing economic relations within the international community. 

In contrast to Communist China, which has been suffering from 
many political conflicts and economic catastrophes, the ROC’s diplo- 
matic position and external economic relations show signs of being duly 
recognized and improved. It is sincerely hoped that during the next 
four years under the Reagan administration the political and economic 
relations between the ROC and the United States will grow and follow 
a course guided by justice and morality. 


ROC’s Achievements Under Its External Economic Policy 


According to ROC official statistics, in 1980 ‘Taiwan’s international 
trade totaled US}39.49 billion, with a 27.9% increase over its 1979 
record surplus of US$46.5 million. ‘These figures indicate that the ROC 
has continued its remarkable growth in international trade in spite of 
the worldwide oil crisis. 

Industrial products dominated exports, accounting for up to 90.8% 
of the total, or a value of US$17.95 billion. The remaining 9.2% came 
from agricultural products and processed farm products, totalling only 
US$1.81 billion. In imports, 23.4% were capital goods (US$4.62 billion); 
70.8%, were industrial or agricultural raw materials (US$13.96 billion); 
and 5.8% were consumer goods (US$1.14 billion).} 

The major export markets were the U.S., ranked first and purchas- 
ing US$6.75 billion (34.1%) of ROC’s exports; Japan, taking US$2.16 


1 National Income of the Republic of China (1980), Directorate-General of Bud- 
get oe & Statistic Executive Yuan, Republic of China, February 1981, 
pp. . 
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billion (10.9%); and Hong Kong, receiving US$1.55 billion (7.8%). As 
sources of supply, Japan ranked first, supplying US$5.35 billion (27.1%) 
of ROC’s total imports; the U.S. sent US$4.67 billion (23.7%); and 
Kuwait, the third largest source of imports, accounted for US$2.24 bil- 
lion (11.4%). Thus, in terms of trading partners in import-export, the 
U.S. ranked first with US$11.41 billion (28.9%) of ROC’s total trade; 
Japan was second with US$7.51 billion (19%); and Kuwait was third 
with US$2.43 billion (6.2%). 


Analysis of ROC’s Trade Partners: Sino-American trade has been de- 
veloping and growing rapidly for quite a long time. The U.S. has be- 
come the ROC’s top trading partner, while the ROC ranks ninth 
among America’s trading partners—eighth for America’s imports and 
seventeenth for America’s exports. As one of the beneficiaries under the 
U.S. Ten-year Preferential Tariff Program for developing countries, 
effective since 1976, the ROC has exported light-industrial products and 
processed farm products under a favorable tariff system. Under such 
favorable conditions, the ROC has been enjoying a trade surplus with 
the U.S. since 1968. Even after January 1, 1979, when Sino-American 
diplomatic relations were severed, the bilateral trade between the two 
countries kept growing. 

Favorable circumstances like geographical vicinity, historical rela- 
tions, highly developed industrial capacity, very competitive products, 
and well-organized trading companies have enabled Japan always to 
dominate the markets in neighboring Asian countries. Japan’s annual 
trade surpluses are evidence of its strong trading position in relation to 
these nations. ROC exports to Japan consist mainly of agricultural pro- 
duce and light-industrial products that are comparatively lower in 
price; ROC’s imports from Japan consist largely of materials, machin- 
ery, and equipment for export industries. With such unfavorable con- 
ditions of bilateral trade with Japan, the ROC trade deficit has been 
widening along with its economic development and export boom. This 
deficit, which hit some US$3.1 billion in 1980, creates an embarrassing 
problem for the ROC government and should receive its attention so 
the situation can be remedied as quickly as possible. 

Europe, with its dense population, substantial income, and effec- 
tive purchasing power, is a good potential market for the ROC, and 
under the policy of market-diversification, Sino-European trade has re- 
cently been growing steadily. Among the ROC’s trading partners in 
Europe, West Germany ranks first, followed by Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, France, and Italy. Products of higher quality, electrical 
appliances, canned food, and daily commodities are major ROC ex- 
ports to Europe. Nonetheless, Sino-European trade has encountered 
some obstacles arising from discrepancies in cultural backgrounds, geo- 


2 Ibid, 
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graphical distance, Taiwan’s exclusion from EEC’s Preferential Tariff, 
and the quota system imposed on some kinds of products. Such unfavor- 
able economic policies toward Taiwan, derived from current political 
difficulties, impede the development of ROC-European trade. In order 
to reduce its dependence on Japanese supplies, the ROC government 1s 
encouraging the import of capital equipment from the EEC, but the re- 
sults have not been impressive as yet. It is hoped that ROC-EEC trade 
will be promoted on the basis of mutual benefit and equity. 

Effective November 1, 1979, the ROC decided to ease the restric- 
tion on trade with five East European countries, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, East Germany, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. During the last few years, 
the ROC’s direct and indirect trade with these five countries has pro- 
gressed somewhat, An official statistic estimates ROC’s trade with those 
countries to be US$70 million.’ To encourage trade with East European 
countries, the ROC has permitted these nations to establish trade cen- 
ters or branches in the ROC, and allowed their cargo to be transported 
on the Siberian railway of the USSR. 

‘Taiwan’s trade relations with Southeast Asian countries are what 
we can call a “mutually supplementary” relationship, for machinery 
and equipment manufactured in the ROC can satisfy the demands of 
Asian’s industrialization and, in turn, Asian countries are in a good 
position to supply materials, especially agricultural and mining pro- 
ducts, to the ROC for its economic development. In addition, the Over- 
seas Chinese in Asian territories number well over 30 million and 
function as an important medium for ROC’s trade development with 
host nations. ‘Taiwan’s trade with regions such as the Middle East, 
Australia, Oceania, Latin America, and Africa is quite limited in size. 
Under the ROC’s positive attitude toward developing trade with these 
areas, however, steady growth is occurring. 

In addition to the trade mentioned above, the international eco- 
nomic policy of the ROC has never neglected foreign investment and 
financial institutions. Concerning international investment, the incom- 
ing flow of foreign funds has been welcomed by the ROC government. 
It has recently taken incentive measures to encourage foreign invest- 
ment, especially in technology-intensive and capital-intensive industries. 
Overseas investment is rather new in the ROC’s overseas economic poli- 
cy, but the government is encouraging Taiwan's private enterprises to 
anvest in energy intensive industries or natural resources which are in 
short supply in the ROC. Official statistics indicate that in 1980 the 
ROC received foreign investments amounting to approximately US$4.6 
billion and made overseas investments totalling some US$1 billion.+ 

Foreign banks or financial institutions are becoming more and 
more active in the ROC. There are now 22 branches or establishments 


3 Economic Weekly, Economic Advisory Office, Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
pa rie China, February 15, 1981. 
4 Ibid. 
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in Taiwan; eight new branches were set up in 1980 alone. This repre- 
sents a new phase in the government's international banking policy, 
which was established after the severance of Sino-American diplomatic 
relations. The ROC government is also encouraging Chinese banks to 
set up overseas branches. Through these activities, international bank- 
ing operations in and with the ROC will be greatly promoted. 


Adjustments in ROC’s External Economic Policy 


In reference to the above-mentioned statistics and analyses of the 
ROC's external trade, it is apparent that the ROC has gréat potential 
in trade development and, further, that foreign trade activates the na- 
tion’s economic growth. Foreign trade should be improved, and there 
are several areas that could be strengthened. First, although over 90% 
of ROC exports consist of industrial goods, the majority are from light 
industry, not capital-intensive or technology-intensive industry. In other 
words, the ROC is still underdeveloped in terms of industrial structure. 
Second, of ‘Taiwan’s total imports, over 90% consist of agricultural and 
industrial materials and capital equipment. Such a high percentage 
shows the country’s economic dependence on foreign supplies. In other 
words, the economy is, to a certain extent, fragile under a fluctuating 
international economic situation. Especially evident in this respect is 
inflation, which usually influences the ROC’s economic stability. Third, 
so much of its international trade is concentrated with the U.S. and 
Japan that the ROC’s economy is easily affected by changes in inter- 
national politics, 

In view of these shortcomings, the following suggestions are made: 


(1) Develop trade with the Middle East, Europe, Latin America, 
Africa, and Southeast Asia by trade missions and participation in over- 
seas fairs in order to establish closer ties with nations in those regions. 

(2) Minimize dependence on the U.S. and Japan, and try to dimin- 
ish the trade deficit or trade surplus with the two countries. 

(3) Promote trade with Eastern Europe. The trade between the 
ROC and Eastern European countries is mutually beneficial and recipro- 
cal in the current economic stage of development of both. 

(4) To cope with the growing tendency of protectionism, continue 
active management and utilization of the quota system, conclude more 
favorable conditions through negotiations, and supervise exports. This 
will enable the ROC to realize orderly exports and to avoid import re- 
strictions or boycotts in overseas markets. 

(5) Further strengthen the basis for foreign trade and intensify 
coordination with concerned counterparts so that overall marketng func- 
tions may be improved. Meanwhile, strengthen the organization of ROC 
commercial bodies at home and abroad, and assist Taiwanese traders in 
displaying their products at key points abroad so as to further boost 
ROC exports. 

(6) Launch direct investment in the production of raw materials 
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abroad to ensure that home industries may enjoy a long term and un- 
interrupted supply of raw materials. 

(7) Take the initiative to absorb funds from foreign and overseas 
Chinese traders, as well as their investments in technical-intensive in- 
dustries. The ROC should especially encourage the flow of funds from 
Europe so it may enjoy a more favorable climate in promoting trade with 
Europe and balance the sources of foreign funds. 

(8) Properly revise the Patent Law so as to protect the interests of 
foreign traders and provide more incentives for their investments. ‘This 
will enable the ROC to absorb new know-how and new products and 
further to stimulate local traders to engage in research and development. 

(9) It is probable that the ROC government will continue to forbid 
domestic trade with Communist China, either directly or indirectly. 


Conclusions 


In the foreseeable future, the world will continue to be under the 
serious threat of reduced oil supply and continuous, if not skyrocketing, 
oil prices. The Republic of China, whose dependence on foreign energy 
supplies is as high as 82%, is very vulnerable to potential energy shocks. 
Accordingly, it is time for Taiwan to develop technical-intensive and 
capital-intensive industries and products, improve its industrial struc- 
ture, upgrade the quality of its products, and create new products so 
that it may be competitive in international markets. 

There is another point deserving attention: In the course of eco- 
nomic development, the Republic of China on Taiwan, unlike Singa- 
pore or Hong Kong, which are island-urban types, but rather like 
Japan and England, which are island-type economies, has been too de- 
pendent upon foreign trade. Both Japan and England used foreign 
trade as transitional measures to foster their domestic economic strength, 
and. gradually became less dependent upon foreign trade. Today, Ja- 
pan’s trade dependency is 20% and England’s 45%, while the Republic 
of China’s dependency on foreign trade is as high as 95.7%.® This must 
be brought down. But how to do it? The first step is to redirect the 
domestic economic structure. This means closely coordinating all do- 
mestic investments in the future with domestic economic policies. Na- 
turally, the foreign economic policies of this country still stress foreign 
trade, investments, and banking relations. While the ROC is attaining 
this goal, if the geographical advantages that Taiwan possesses are well 
coordinated, the Republic of China is bound to become the aviation, 
navigation, banking, and trading center of the Asia and Pacific region 
within the next decade. 


5 Calculated by Economic Advisory Office, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Re- 
public of China. 
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MILITARY PREPAREDNESS AND 
SECURITY NEEDS: PERCEPTIONS 
FROM THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
ON TAIWAN 





Wang Chi-wu 


WHILE THE U.S. GOVERNMENT'S “Taiwan Relations 
Act” of 1979 clearly states that the security of Taiwan is a serious con- 
cern of the United States, diverse opinions have been expressed in both 
countries about the security risks Taiwan is exposed to following the 
disruption of diplomatic relations between the Republic of China 
(ROC) and the United States. A number of American observers, both 
in and out of government service, maintain that the termination of the 
1954 Sino-American Mutual Defense Pact and the breakup of U.S.-ROC 
diplomatic relations not only had not damaged ‘Taiwan’s security posi- 
tion but rather had reduced Taiwan’s security needs. Richard Hol- 
brook, the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs in the 
Carter administration, for example, contends that the Taiwan Strait is 
calmer now than at any point in the previous three decades, and that, 
in fact, Taiwan faces no threat of a military nature from Communist 
China. ; 

The argument that Taiwan’s security risks are diminishing is based 
on the following assumptions: 

l. The Moscow-Beijing antagonism is likely to persist. With the 
Soviet Union deploying about 20-25%, of its ground forces along the 
Sino-Soviet border, and concentrating up to one third of its naval forces 
in Pacific waters, Communist China would not dare to commit its forces 
against Taiwan, for that may tempt the Soviet Union to attack main- 
land China from the rear and would thus open up a dangerous- two- 
front war. 

2. Deng Xiaoping’s political leadership in Beijing is likely to pre- 
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vail. Mainland China seems to be serious about its policy of the “Four 
Modernizations” and is therefore dependent upon the West, especially 
the United States, for the infusion of capital and technology, without 
which the “Four Modernizations” could not get off the ground. An 
attempt to invade Taiwan would provoke rather strong reactions in 
the United States, and the leadership in Beijing would not risk this 
American displeasure. 

3. The only real reason for Mainland China to seek a military solu- 
tion to the “Taiwan issue” would be if Taiwan should seek to use the 
so-called Soviet option, which would result in the encirclement of the 
Chinese mainland from both the Jand and the sea. However, since it is 
extremely unlikely that Taiwan would play the “Russia card,” Gom- 
munist China and Soviet Russia are not likely to face a confrontation 
over Taiwan. ‘This point was laboriously made by Michael Armacost, 
then Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Far Eastern and Pacific 
Affairs, during the Senate hearing on the Taiwan Relations Act in 1979.1 

In the eyes of the people of the ROC who live in the shadow of 
an enemy fifty times the size of Taiwan in both land area and popula- 
tion, these points are superficial at best and are perhaps downright 
spurious arguments designed to mislead the American people. In the 
first place, the assumption of a stable political structure and a moderate 
policy in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) is considered to be wish- 
ful thinking. No sooner had the “normalization of relations with Wash- 
ington” been consummated than an acute political power struggle sur- 
faced again in Beijing. It was not simply a bid for supremacy between 
Deng Xiaoping and Hua Guofeng. All major factions either have joined 
the fracas or are juggling for better positions. While details of the 
lining up of factions may have shifted from time to time, it seems clear 
that Deng Xiaoping, as the front runner in the race for supremacy, has 
been a target of all the underdogs in Beijing. The People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) faction under the titular leadership of the aging Marshall 
Ye Jianying, the “Petroleum Gang” consisting mostly of the followers 
of the centralist economic planner Li Xiannian, as well as the “Rem- 
nants of the Gang of Four” who had thrown in their lot with the poli- 
tical fortunes of Hua Guofeng, have from time to time formed a coa- 
lition to prevent Deng from getting into a position where he can call 
all the shots. Meanwhile, two of Deng’s top lieutenants, Party Secretary 
Hu Yaobang and Premier Zhao Ziyang, have also been sending subtle 
signals that they might not be going with Deng all the way now that 
they have attained sufficient stature. 

Everything considered, the political struggle in the PRC is still too 
fluid to be considered stable and durable. The best evidence of the po- 


1See Tatwan: Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 96th Congress, on S.245 February 5, 6,7, 8, 21 and 22, 1979, Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office #41~117 0, 1979, pp. 667-671. 
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litical unrest in Beijing is that the 12th Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), scheduled by Deng before the end of 1980 to ratify 
and magnify decisions adopted in the September 1980 Plenary Session 
of the People’s Representatives Council, has been postponed time and 
again. Reports from Beijing currently speculate that the CCP Congress 
may finally be called in June or July 1981 if Deng agrees to water down 
his de-Maoification stance and compromise his pragmatic policies. ‘This 
points up the fact that Deng, although now the topdog, is far from 
having consolidated his power base. Furthermore, it should be kept in 
mind that if Deng could achieve a firmer hold on power by yielding his 
philosophical purity, he is quite capable of doing so. One possible bar- 
gain that may be worked out in Beijing, although not in the immedi- 
ate future, would be a move “to normalize” relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

In the second place, everyone in Taiwan is highly conscious that 
no Chinese Communist leaders have ever renounced the need to eventu- 
ally use force against Taiwan. On the other hand, the people in Taiwan 
are quite sensitive to President Carter’s failure to use his political lever- 
age to make Communist China move toward the renunciation of the 
use of force. In the past two and a half years, Deng and other Chinese 
Communist leaders have always claimed aloud that they would be pa- 
tient and lenient with Taiwan, but, in the same breath, they would also 
warn Taiwan that their patience was not unlimited. At the same time, 
while promoting exchanges of mail, navigation, and commerce with 
Taiwan, Beijing never took the position that it wanted to negotiate 
with Taiwan as co-equals but always called for Taiwan “to come back 
to the fold.” It is quite obvious that Beijing has been arduously manip- 
ulating its signals so that people in different parts of the world would 
read different meanings into those signals. For instance, the halt in the 
every-other-day shelling of Kingmen (Quemoy) since early 1979 has 
created the impression in the West that Beijing no longer contemplates 
military confrontation with Taiwan, yet the people on Taiwan believe 
the truce will be only brief and transient while Beijing determines if 
Taiwan can be “liberated” at lesser cost. 

In the third place, it is believed in Taiwan that whether Beijing 
would use force against Taiwan is an issue to be resolved by internal 
political considerations in the PRC rather than by foreign policy con- 
siderations. A case in point was the 1979 border war between Com- 
munist China and Vietnam. Deng Xiaoping staged the invasion only a 
few weeks after his visit with President Carter in Washington, and 
there was no evidence that President Carter had acquiesced to, let alone 
approved, the proposition that Deng should “teach the Vietnamese a 
lesson.” In retrospect, it seemed quite clear that the Vietnam border 
war of 1979 had set the stage for Deng’s assumption of the chairmanship 
of the CCP Military Affairs Commission and the wholesale reshuffling 
of military area commandants in 1980. If in the future force should be 
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ised against Taiwan, the decision would be dictated by domestic poli- 
‘ical considerations, and possibly a decision would be made in spite of 
‘oreign policy needs. oo 

In Communist countries in general, and in Communist China in 
sarticular, power struggles at home would always take precedence over 
volitical implications abroad in decision-making. This is a point which 
ften eludes the attention of the Western press. Under this hypothesis, 
Deng Xiaoping, or any other top leader in Beijing, would not hesitate 
‘o use force against Taiwan if it is judged to be advantageous to his 
s0wer position at home; whether such a move would please or displease 
Washington is at best a factor of secondary importance. This is true as 
ong as the U.S. does not consider military retaliation against Com- 
munist China an option. Thus the alleged dependence on the West for 
the “Four Modernizations” in terms of capital and technology is not 
considered by the ROC on Taiwan as a deterrent to Beijing’s military 
adventurism. Early in 1981, when Beijing abrogated a series of con- 
tracts with Japan for the construction of major steel and petrochemical 
plants totaling over US$2 billion, it became clear that the PRC had 
very limited capacity to absorb Western capital and technology. As a 
corollary, it is now extremely unsound to believe that Western capital 
and technology can be used effectively to constrain Communist Chinese 
political and military behavior. 

Last but not least, it is believed in Taiwan that Beijing would to a 
large extent base any decision to use force against the ROC on military 
calculations. ‘These will involve the following estimates on the part of 
Beijing: 

(1) Can an invasion plan be staged successfully? If so, how long 
would it take? 

(2) Will such a campaign trigger an American reaction to increase 
the supply of arms to Taiwan, thereby making for a long drawn-out 
war? 

(3) If the campaign should last any substantial length of time, 
would it tempt the Russians to indulge in some land grabbing on the 
long Sino-Soviet border? How could Beijing cope with such Soviet 
pressure? 

(4) Will a combination of the above factors trigger another round 
of power struggles at home? How can the challenge to Beijing’s leader- 
ship at home be dealt with? 

These military calculations point to the fact that time is of para- 
mount importance. In other words, Beijing would start an invasion of 
‘Taiwan if it believed a blitzkrieg would be successful, but would hesi- 
tate if it felt that the invasion would result in a long drawn-out war. 
For a blitzkrieg-type of operation to be successful, superiority in both 
quantity and quality is required. For quantity, Communist China knows 
that ‘Taiwan has already been stretched to the limit and can depend on 
internal resources to widen the gap to a sufficient differential. For su- 
periority in quality, it has both to build its own capability and to weigh 
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carefully Taiwan’s quality in personnel, equipment, logistics, field tac- 
tics, and strategy. American observers occasionally assert that ‘Taiwan 
is obsessed with acquisition of sophisticated weapons. If ‘Taiwan ap- 
pears to be overly eager for high performance aircraft and high preci- 
sion missiles, there is a good reason. Only through qualitative superi- 
ority in weapons and men can Taiwan gain time in the defense of the 
island, and if Taiwan can guarantee Communist China a long drawn- 
out war, there will be no war. 

At the moment, when Soviet military strength is still increasing, 
a Communist Chinese invasion of Taiwan, though it cannot be ruled 
out, is not imminent. However, many strategists have forecast that the 
Soviet military build-up will level off, if not decline, after 1985. If this 
should come to pass, the war danger in the Taiwan Straits will tend to 
increase in the late 1980s and early 1990s. It is therefore reasonable to 
make scenario studies of Communist China’s invasion plan against Tai- 
wan targeted between 1985 and 1995, taking into consideration the eco- 
nomic and technological growth on both sides of the Taiwan Strait. 

A basic assumption is that Communist China would not, short of 
a general war, use nuclear weapons against Taiwan. This assumption 
is based on the following simple analysis. First, the use of a single 
nuclear weapon tends to escalate a local or regional confrontation into 
a global war. After the death of Mao, the leaders in Beijing no longer 
perceive that they stand to gain in a global nuclear holocast, at least 
not in the foreseeable future. Second, a nuclear attack would be so 
destructive that it might drastically reduce Taiwan’s value as an eco- 
nomic prize. And third, a preemptive nuclear attack is not called for 
since Taiwan is not developing nuclear warheads and has no plan to 
do so. Naturally, Taiwan has made, and will continue to make, remark- 
able progress in the peaceful use of nuclear energy, and this capability 
can be converted to military purposes given a totally different political 
structure. However, Taiwan's peaceful intention in its nuclear power 
program is perhaps far more credible to Beijing than to Washington if 
one does not underestimate the efficiency of Communist China’s intel- 
higence network, 

Under this assumption, only conventional, non-nuclear weapons 
will be contemplated in Communist China’s invasion planning. A likely 
strategy would involve the following elements and phases: 

(1) A bid for control of the air space in the shortest period of time; 

(2) Neutralization of the ROC navy by a combination of aerial 
bombardment and submarine attacks; 

(3) Crippling Taiwan’s industry, which is concentrated in a belt 
only 20-miles wide along Taiwan's west coast, by selective aerial bom- 
bardment. ‘The objective is to do enough damage to demoralize the 
ROC armed forces. This phase may overlap with Phase (2) to some ex- 
tent, depending on the number of available bombers and fighter- 
bombers; 


(4) Launching of a massive invasion against Taiwan following suc- 
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cessful amphibian operations against Kingmen (Quemoy) and Penghu 
(the Pescadores). All kinds of vessels and craft would be used, ranging 
from Yangtze River barges to motorized junks in large numbers. The 
staging of such a fleet along the many small ports on China's southeast 
coast would be vulnerable to ROC counter-attack so it would probably 
not begin unless Communist China had gained substantial control of 
the airspace over the Taiwan Straits in Phase (1); and 

(5) Once established on Taiwan’s beaches, the PLA would not 
hesitate to engage in “human-wave attacks,” both to make up its de- 
ficiency in modern equipment and to terrorize the ROC population. 

Obviously, the key to this campaign plan will be the fight to con- 
trol the airspace over the Taiwan Straits. In 1958 and 1964, Communist 
China attempted to test the efficacy of the ROC air force and failed 
miserably. During the running battle in the air over the Straits and 
along China’s southeast coast, the ROC air force achieved a kill-ratio 
of 14 to 1 in 1964, which stopped any further challenge by the Com- 
munist Chinese air force subsequently. At that time, F-100s and F-86s 
were the backbone of the ROC air force, while the Communists were 
using an assortment of MiG—17s and MiG—19s. In terms of aircraft per- 
formance, neither side could claim definitive superiority. But there 
were two decisive elements in favor of the ROC air force: better pilot 
training and stronger motivation, and availability of the heat-searching 
Sidewinder air-to-air missile, which the Communists did not develop 
until the mid-1970s. 

If the battle were to be staged today, the result would be some- 
what different. The ROC’s F-5Es would be pitched against Communist 
China’s F-7s (copies of the MiG—2ls produced in mainland China’s 
Shenyang Aircraft Factor and elsewhere). Both have supersonic capabil- 
ities in short bursts, with the F-7s having a slight edge in maximum 
speed but the F-5Es enjoying greater maneuverability. The Sidewinder- 
type of infrared guided air-to-air missiles, however, may no longer be a 
decisive factor. To say the least, the increased speed of the aircraft on 
both sides tends to restrict pilot reaction time to a few seconds and 
thus substantially reduce the efficacy of those weapons. The ROC air 
force still could depend on its superior pilot training and motivation, 
and its far stronger management system and maintenance network, but 
Communist China may rely on greater numbers of jet fighters if the 
Soviet threat can be discounted for the time being. The upshot is that, 
in all likelihood, the ROC air force still can maintain a relative ad- 
vantage, but the control would not be as complete as it was in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

To project the situation into the late 1980s and early 1990s, fur- 
ther changes will occur. Communist China’s F-8s will likely be in 
operation in considerable numbers. The F-8s, once jokingly referred 
to as the MiG-2114, are now known to be a delta-wing jet fighter of 
Communist China’s own design. These fighters have now been manu- 
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factured and are under testing. Reputedly, they are not deployed be- 
cause they suffer from stability and control problems.* It would be too 
risky to assume that such technical problems would not be resolved by 
Communist China’s aircraft industry in five years’ time. No one knows 
precisely the performance characteristics of the F~-8s, but defense plan- 
ners in Taiwan must assume that they are superior to the F—7s and 
therefore may outmatch the F-5Es. Furthermore, Communist China 
has already produced and deployed its A-5s (previously misidentified 
as F-9 Fantans by Western sources), which are subsonic fighter- 
bombers designed for close ground support. The A—5s, being enlarged 
versions of the MiG—19, might be effective against the ROC’s naval 
vessels and its defense installations on the offshore islands if Commu- 
nist China could gain a substantial measure of airspace control. It is 
noteworthy that the A-5s have been developed and manufactured at 
the Nanchang Aircraft Factory, the aviation industry facility closest to 
the Taiwan Strait. Given the lack of integration in Communist China’s 
defense industries, the selection of the manufacturing site might very 
well involve consideration of using the same facility for maintenance 
support near the projected theater of operation. 

Under the scenario that control of the airspace is not likely to be 
achieved by either side in an absolute sense in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, it becomes important to ROC defense planners that a capability 
be established in Taiwan to roll back enemy airbases if war should 
break out. The “rollback” strategy is conceived with a host of relevant 
factors in mind: 

(1) To begin with, Taiwan’s population centers and industrial 
zones, all crowded on its west coast, must be protected from enemy air 
raids because the ROC prefers not to fight a protracted war on land on 
the island bastion. Once the enemy air bases are rolled back, the enemy 
fighter-bombers will have to reduce their payloads, and the escorting 
jet intercepters will have range constraints which would curtail their 
operation time. 

(2) The enemy aircraft from more distant bases will encounter 
serious problems in searching out the ROC’s surface naval ships. 

(3) The ROC’s newly acquired early warning radar network could 
not be expected to function with optimum efficacy if the forward enemy 
bases are located less than 200 kilometers from Taiwan’s shores. On the 
other hand, if the enemy air bases are rolled back, the enemy can hardly 
use port facilities on the coast of Fujian, southern Zhejiang, and north- 
ern Guangdong staging points for a massive invasion because those port 
facilities would lie within striking distance of the ROC air force. 

(4) Within some 500 to 600 kilometers of Taiwan’s west coast, the 
topography of southeast China is indeed very rugged. Presently, the 





2See Aviation Week and Space Technology, June 9, 1980, p. 18. 
3 Sce Aviation Week and Space Technology, October 1, 1979, p. 20. 
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only viable air base facilities within this periphery are to be found 
near the coastal cities of Xiamen (Amoy) and Fuzhou. On the other 
hand, the ROC air force now uses a dozen or more air bases with strong- 
er facilities and infrastructure investments on Taiwan. Once the air 
bases at Xiamen and Fuzhou are neutralized, the enemy is likely to roll 
back its centers of operation by 300 kilometers or more. In fact, modern 
air bases will be difficult to build within this 500-kilometer radius. ‘The 
transportation network within this rugged hill area is both primitive 
and vulnerable. There is only a single railroad connecting Fujian and 
Jiangxi, and it is vulnerable because it goes through numerous tunnels 
and bridges. Similarly, the highway network is backward and vulner- 
able to ROC air attacks. Such topography tends to enhance the value of 
a “rollback.” Once the air bases are removed from the coastal cities, 
they probably will be relocated either in Shantou in northern Guang- 
dong or to the northwestern part of Zhejiang, or to the Jiangxi basin 
around the great lake Poyang. In any case, the added distance will help 
the ROC establish substantial control of the airspace, 

Western observers are sometimes puzzled about Taiwan’s obsession 
with the acquisition of high-performance jet interceptors. In fact, with- 
out a generation of fighters that have heavier payloads and stronger 
staying power, the ROC air force cannot be expected to destroy the 
enemy’s advance air bases and to force the enemy to roll back some 300 
kilometers or more. This is all the more important because Taiwan is 
such a small island where the ROC air force has nowhere to roll back 
to. Enemy space, therefore, must be used to provide time for Taiwan’s 
defense. 

Under this type of strategic planning, the ROC’s desire to obtain 
F~16 fighters becomes understandable. ‘The F-16 has far greater range 
and payload than the F-5E and may be able to roll back the enemy 
with dispatch. What should be emphasized here is that the rollback 
strategy is conceived strictly as a defensive strategy even though it calls 
for deployment of aircraft which are sometimes classified as having 
“offensive capabilities.” In this day and age, it is perhaps foolish to 
try to differentiate “defensive weapons” from “offensive weapons.” 
What Taiwan must have are weapons adequate for its defense. Every- 
one in the Republic of China perceives the intention of the Taiwan 
Relations Act in this way. Unfortunately, there still seem to be argu- 
ments in the American press that only “defensive weapons” can be sold 
to ‘Taiwan. If the “defensive weapons” theory were carried to its logical 
extreme the U.S. could not even sell Taiwan “Saturday night specials.” 

As far as Taiwan’s defense planners are concerned, the debate on 
the performance specifications of the proposed F-X should also be fo- 
cused on the F—X’s capability to start an enemy rollback. From very 
incomplete information, the F-16-79 (proposed by General Dynamics) 
would use the GE J—79 power plant, with a reduction of perhaps more 
than a third of its propulsion thrust but without comparable reduction 
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in weight. On the other hand, the Northrop F-5G, yet to be designed, 
is reported to use a most advanced turbojet power plant, but the very 
light F-5 airframe probably will be retained. As a result, both are not 
entirely satisfactory. At this point, when specifications of the two ver- 
sions of the F-X are not announced, no real trade-off study is possible. 
Naturally, much of the ROC’s strategic planning will depend on techno- 
logical and industrial developments on both sides of the Taiwan Straits. 

A great deal has happened in the Republic of China on Taiwan. 
Immediately following President Carter’s announcement of the derecog- 
nition of the ROC on December 15, 1978, a massive movement to raise 
funds to boost the national defense industry was started spontaneously 
in every city in Taiwan. Within six months, this movement netted more 
than NT$4 billion (US$100 million) from millions of small contrib- 
utors. The significance is in the sum total of contributors who represent 
a national consensus that self-reliance in defense technology must be 
regarded as a top priority item in the nation’s programs. In 1981, when 
Taiwan is facing the spectre of both a deficit in its international trade 
and a deficit in its international payments, the newly elected National 
Legislature worked hard to curtail government spending. However, no 
voice has been raised to cut defense spending or the budget for defense- 
related research and development activities. 

A tremendous, and largely successful, change has been made in the 
relationship between the defense industry and the civilian industry in 
‘Taiwan. Interactions between these two had been minimal prior to 
1979 when numerous measures were taken to contract out to the civilian 
industry components with military applications. Because of the ROC 
armed forces’ restricted budget, many manufacturers are known to take 
defense contracts at drastically reduced profits. 

A conscientious effort has also been made in Taiwan. to differenti- 
ate defense technology from defense industry. ‘The decision to make or 
buy is always a difficult one for the ROC defense authorities. To make 
defense hardware in Taiwan is often hampered by the limited demand. 
On the other hand, to buy such an item from abroad would often in- 
volve political complications. The resultant policy is therefore to de- 
velop at home the requisite technology to the hilt, in the hope that 
this may give Taiwan broader options on procurement abroad. 

In high technology weaponry, Taiwan in the past three years has 
made impressive progress. On National Day (October 10) in 1979, the 
government paraded the newly commissioned Hsiungfeng (Hornet) 
missiles on Taipei’s streets. These are surface-to-surface missiles, using 
a target acquisition system by radar locking and a wave-top trajectory 
which helps to evade enemy radar detection. Both the ROC navy and 
its forces for coastal defense are now using the Hsiungfeng missiles, 
which are considered to be superior, at least for the time being, to 
Communist China’s Styx-type missiles in accuracy and in radar-evading 
capability. It is no secret that air-to-air missiles and ground-to-air mis- 
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siles are under development in Taiwan to improve its air defense net- 
work. These activities, however, should fall into the category of tech- 
nological development rather than industrial development. The goal 
seems to broaden Taiwan’s procurement opportunities because it would 
be very hard to produce such weapons in small quantities. 

Taiwan’s aviation industry is facing formidable odds because it is 
almost impossible for it to penetrate civilian markets. So far Taiwan 
has been able to produce excellent jet trainers, which in an emergency 
can also be used as aircraft for close ground support, and is about to 
unveil a medium sized turboprop transport to replace its aging fleet of 
C~119s, These activities, however, are a far cry from the design, testing, 
and fabrication of high-performance jet fighters. For years ‘Taiwan has 
had a co-production contract with Northrop on the F—5Es. Since the co- 
production does not include the power plant, it is not much more than 
a co-assembly scheme. If the F—Xs are to be co-produced in Taiwan, the 
ROC certainly will request a higher level of technical cooperation. 

Training and maintenance capabilities for advanced weapons, es- 
pecially jet fighter-bombers, in Taiwan are excellent. It is a known fact 
that during the Vietnam War many of the U.S. Phantom (F-4) jets 
were repaired and overhauled in Taiwan, much as the Saber (F—86) jets 
were serviced in Japan during the Korean War. Because of the rapid 
development in jet fighters, airborne armaments, and military electron- 
ics, however, the ROC armed forces may not sustain its state-of-art level 
in training and maintenance unless training opportunities in the U.S. 
are open to ROC officers and military technicians. 

The developmental potential for defense in Communist China is 
quite different. After a massive infusion of Soviet technology in the 
1950s, mainland China lived in self-imposed isolation for almost twenty 
years. Self-reliance on defense technology and production was trans- 
formed from a slogan to a habit. However, the isolation was at times 
more apparent than real. Communist China, while refusing to have 
normal interactions with the international community of science and 
technology, has always maintained an information network for the col- 
lection, analysis, and dissemination of scientific and technological in- 
formation. This network has also been augmented by espionage ac- 
tivities. Moreover, a number of top-notch Chinese in science and tech- 
nology had returned to mainland China from the West, bringing with 
them knowledge, ideas, and experience without which Communist 
China could not have made breakthroughs in nuclear weaponry and 
ballistic missiles. And last but not least, Hong Kong had been used as 
a convenient back door through which clandestine exchanges of people 
and goods could be arranged. 

There are, naturally, many weaknesses in Communist China’s tech- 
nological establishment: 

(1) Even though Communist China professes to practice central- 
ized planning, the planners have no experience in the coordination and 
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management of modern engineering projects. The result is that produc- 
tivity is extremely low, quality assurance is weak, and cost-effectiveness 
is very poor. . 

(2) While defense-related activities, especially in the high tech- 
nology areas, were largely immune to the social and political upheavals 
of the 1960s and 1970s, technocrats were never given much voice in 
basic decision-making. At the same time, the breakdown of the educa- 
tion system during the “Cultural Revolution” made the recruitment 
of technical manpower a difficult and hazardous undertaking. The effect 
will be long lasting. | 

(3) In the Soviet fashion, Communist China has built up a tech- 
nological community that emphasizes compartmentalization and dis- 
courages horizontal communication. For example, Jiaotong University 
and Fudan University are two institutions in Shanghai designated to 
develop electronics. People at one university often must try to learn 
what the other is doing from foreign visitors. Under these conditions, 
cross-fertilization of ideas is very difficult. 

(4) Lack of computer facilities and qualified computer personnel 
would often delay engineering projects. Even though defense-related 
projects normally would receive top priority in computer facilities and 
computer time, the management system is still very poor and could not 
optimize utilization of existing facilities.+ 

On the other hand, defense-related research, development, and 
engineering activities in Communist China have their unique strengths. 
First, motivation has been strong in a society where individual incen- 
tive has been looked upon with contempt. Even under Deng’s prag- 
matic policy, individual incentive is merely recognized as a necessary 
evil. People would compete for jobs in defense-related high technology 
fields in order to be exempt from traumatic political upheavals. This 
type of negative incentive is rather peculiar to a totalitarian society. A 
surgeon from Beijing once explained why the medical profession en- 
joyed high prestige in mainland China: “The pay is only slightly high- 
er, but medical doctors alone can authorize sick leaves. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution, even a fervent Red Guard would want a few days off 
on sick leave.” 

_ Second, project managers could normally disregard safety and en- 
vironmental factors. More often than not, they could even assume an 
attitude of “cost be damned.” These characteristics of the management 
System are largely responsiple for the fact that breakthroughs can be 
achieved in defense-related technologies in a society where general 
standards of industry are very poor. 

Third, emphasis on self-sufficiency in each installation, while un- 
€conomical, tends to assure the survival of each facility in times of 
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emergency. Most of Communist China's aircraft factories, for example, 
are assigned to make a single or a few products. They seldom contract 
out the fabrication of sub-systems or components. Some are known to 
make their own machine tools. Of course, whether such versatility 
should be regarded as an asset or a liability is debatable even from the 
military viewpoint. Under this system, for example, interchangeability 
of parts in military hardware is almost beyond hope. 

Finally, Communist China has a demonstrable ability in reverse 
engineering. The Soviet Turmansky R-9 turbojet engines, which power 
the MiG~19 fighters, were duplicated in the Shengyang Aircraft Factory 
to power the F—6s. Likewise, the Turmansky R-11 engines were dupli- 
cated at the Xi’an Aircraft Factory to power the F—7s. It is noteworthy 
that after Egypt broke with the Soviet Union after the 1973 Middle 
East war, efforts were made to adapt a Rolls-Royce engine to power the 
leftover MiG-—2ls. The project failed because of vibration problems. 
Simultaneously, the duplication of MiG~2Is in Communist China fared 
far better. In the duplication of the Turmansky R-9, it was reported 
that the designation was changed to WP-6 when, after a while, the 
Chinese Communists modified the engine design by putting in air- 
cooled turbine blades of their own design and thereby doubled the 
engine’s overhaul lifetime.® If military-related technology is to be sold 
to Communist China by the United States, the factor of reverse engin- 
eering must be weighed carefully by ‘Taiwan’s defense planners. 

Because of a host of uncertainties in Communist China, any fore- 
cast of its technological development, even in the short term, will be 
speculative. As far as planning for an invasion of Taiwan is concerned, 
however, it seems that Communist China intends to depend on devel- 
opment at home and political maneuvering abroad to block Taiwan’s 
procurement efforts in the effort to catch up with the ROC lead in 
military quality. A primary concern on the part of Beijing may be a 
shortage of foreign exchange reserves. On the other hand, the ROC 
defense planners would prefer to buy from abroad rather than to make 
every item at home, especially high technology weaponry. ‘The reason 
again can be traced to ROC’s foreign exchange holdings and its limited 
scale of economy for non-export industries. If the ROC armed forces 
should stand still, its edge in quality over the PLA can be eroded in 
five to ten years’ time. Both sides are therefore engaged in a race 
against time. As far as the ROC armed forces are concerned, new equip- 
ment, especially high-performance jet aircraft, high-precision homing 
missiles, and military grade electronics, must be ordered now. It would 
usually take three to five years, for example, to deliver a jet fighter, and 
there may be further delays before its actual deployment. ‘This perhaps 
explains why, even when the Taiwan Straits appear to be calm and 
tranquil, Beijing would go all out to frustrate the ROC effort to ob- 
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tain a new generation of better jet fighters now. At the same time, it is 
quite understandable why Taiwan is eager to upgrade its air force and 
naval equipment, for the quality gap is Taiwan’s best insurance for 
peace. 

Obviously, the ROC defense planners prefer to stop an enemy in- 
vasion force in the air and at sea. However, the contingency of waging 
battle on Taiwan’s beaches, city streets, and hills is not lost. Across-the- 
board military preparedness is not much talked about at the present 
time but is effectively practiced. The first task is to minimize the enemy’s 
numerical superiority. A thorough system of universal military training 
was launched a quarter of a century ago and is vigorously maintained. 
The ROC army, for example, commands an immediately mobilizable 
reserve force of over two million men. Strict annual refresher training 
programs are an important feature to ensure the efficacy of the army 
reserve. Government officials of the vice-minister rank, for example, are 
not excused from calls to refresher training if they are young enough 
(under 50) to be in the army reserve. Communist China of course has 
a far larger reserve force in its militia. However, since the downfall of 
the Gang of Four, the loyalty of the Communist militia has been in 
doubt. Consequently, the militia receive very little refresher training. 
Chen Yun, a maverick leader and sometime supporter of Deng Xiao- 
ping, once remarked that the net effect of the militia was that it re- 
quired half of the PLA to act as their watchdogs so that they did not 
get into mischief. 

After the expiration of the one-year moratorium on arms sales to 
the ROC imposed by President Carter at the time of his “normaliza- 
tion” with Beijing, arms sales resumed in 1980. Carter’s offers included 
TOW missiles and M-48 tanks with gasoline engines, which seemed to 
imply that, as far as he was concerned, the defense of Taiwan began 
with ‘Taiwan’s beaches. Public opinion in Taiwan was outraged. How- 
ever, the ROC government accepted the items offered. The TOW mis- 
sile was, after all, the best anti-tank missile, provided users enjoy suf- 
ficient air cover, and the M-48 tanks could be replaced with diesel 
power plants manufactured by ‘Taiwan’s industry. Nevertheless, the 
important point of this decision was to deliver a message to the peo- 
ple that they must fight a last ditch battle if needed. The determina- 
tion of the ROC people to defend their chosen way of life, in the final 
analysis, is a very effective deterrent to any invasion attempt. 


WANG CHI-WU is Research Fellow at the Institute of International Relations, 
National Chengchi University, Taiwan, Republic of China. 





THE GREEN REVOLUTION IN RICE: 
THE ROLE OF THE RISK FACTOR 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
SRI LANKA 


H. M. Gamini Herath 


THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR in Sri Lanka is character- 
ized by a plantation sector and a subsistence sector that deals mainly 
with food production. The latter is distinctly different from the plan- 
tation sector both in terms of the scale of operation and the objectives 
of production. The farm units in the subsistence sector are small and 
production is geared toward meeting the consumption needs of the 
family. Approximately 0.7 million hectares are under peasant cultiva- 
tion. 

Three major problems that concern the policy makers in Sri Lanka 
with respect to the subsistence sector are the high rate of growth of an 
already large population, the high proportion of the labor force in 
agriculture, and the concentration of low-income groups in agriculture. 
The development policies of most governments with respect to the sub- 
sistence sector have been aimed at raising production, while at the same 
time increasing rural employment and improving the opportunities of 
low-income groups in rural areas. However, no consensus as yet has 
been reached on the most appropriate steps to be taken. Most govern- 
ments have also adopted the goal of self-sufficiency as an integral part 
of their development strategies,* 


Food and Rice Self-Sufficiency 


Self-sufficiency in food has been at the heart of national food and 
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agriculture policies in Sri Lanka from the early 1960s. There are per- 
suasive arguments against self-sufficiency in food as an appropriate 
policy instrument (e.g., regional comparative advantage), but views of 
policy makers on this matter are not easily changed. ‘The prominence 
given to self-sufficiency in food is the result of both external and in- 
ternal forces. The major external stimulus at present is undoubtedly 
the persistence of widespread uncertainty about assured availability of 
food supplies in the future on world markets. The import prices of 
most food items have been rising in recent years, causing a heavy drain 
of foreign exchange. It is now widely expected that the level of food 
prices will continue to rise or at least remain high. Thus dependence 
on imports for food supplies could create considerable difficulty. There 
is also concern that significant dependence on imports for food supplies 
weakens not only the economy but also national political independence. 
So much has been written and said about world food shortages, both 
actual and potential, that whatever the objective situation, the con- 
tinuing fears about shortages bring about, or lend support to, policies 
designed to raise levels of national food production and self-sufficiency. 

The major internal stimulus relates to the operation of the food 
subsidy whose chief aims are to insulate the consumers from high food 
prices and to effect a more equal distribution of income. However, the 
financial cost of this program is high, with implications for financial 
and monetary stability and the balance of payments. ‘The undesirable 
effects of the subsidy are further aggravated because food is imported. 
The necessity of food imports has preempted a substantial share of 
available foreign-exchange resources, while increased world prices of 
imported food items have tended to exacerbate the balance-of-payments 
problem. The preemption of government expenditure by food subsi- 
dies and the priority given to food imports are being viewed with par- 
ticular concern. Since revenues are limited, the food subsidy constrains 
government’s role in overall development. 

In September 1979, the government of Sri Lanka introduced a 
food stamps scheme for certain food items and kerosene in place of the 
food subsidy. This scheme costs less than the food subsidy, and it en- 
ables scarce funds to be utilized for development while ensuring the 
welfare of the poorest sections of the community. All families earning 
less than Rs. 300 per month are eligible for food stamps. The total 
value of stamps received by any family depends on the number of family 
members and their ages. Through the use of these stamps certain stip- 
ulated food items and kerosene can be purchased from any dealer. Ap- 
proximately 7.3 million Sri Lankans who were formerly ration-book 
holders are now enjoying the benefits of the food and kerosene stamps 
scheme, The total cost of the food stamps scheme is estimated to be 
around Rs, 1.3 billion for 1980. It is, however, too early to gauge its 
ea on the consumer, since it has been in operation for only a short 
period. 


Development plans in the early stages tend to be import intensive 
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because of the need to import capital goods and foreign technology. A 
large part of the necessary foreign exchange could be released for de- 
velopmental purposes if the rising imports of food could be curtailed. 

Food self-sufficiency is almost synonymous with rice self-sufficiency 
in Sri Lanka. Rice is the dominant crop produced for domestic con- 
sumption. It is the staple diet of the people and occupies approximately 
0.8 million hectares of cropland annually, or approximately 35% of the 
total agricultural area. The rest is comprised of export crops—tea, rub- 
ber, coconuts, and subsidiary food crops. Rice accounts for more than 
80% of the total food crops grown in Sri Lanka and approximately 
5.4% of the gross national product and 13.1% of total agricultural 
production. 

Emphasis on rice self-sufficiency in Sri Lankan government policies 
is reflected in the substantial adjustment in the scale and direction of 
assistance to the rice sector during the last two decades. The Paddy 
Lands Act of 1958 was the first institutional attempt to overcome the 
problem of insecurity of tenure in the paddy sector. The act sought to 
improve the tenancy conditions for farmers by ensuring security of 
tenure to all tenants, and also by establishing favorable crop-sharing 
arrangements.2 The act makes the eviction of tenants illegal. It also 
stipulates that three-fourths of the total output should go to the tenant 
and only one-fourth to the landlord. 

Farm capital was considered a bottleneck for improved land and 
labor productivity in peasant agriculture. There is a growing aware- 
ness of shortages of capital in the rural sector. Emphasis has shifted to 
lending for peasant agriculture, and substantial progress has been made 
in this direction.? A major change in credit policy was introduced in 
1967 with the promulgation of the New Agricultural Credit Scheme un- 
der which the Peoples Bank channelled credit by the comprehensive 
credit scheme of 1973 which envisaged the provision of the entire credit 
requirements of farmers through Co-operative Rural Banks and the 
Bank of Ceylon. With the 1977-78 Maha (wet) season some modifica- 
tions have been introduced into the system. In the 1977-78 crop year a 
total of Rs. 329 million were provided as loans for paddy cultivation. 

The government of Sri Lanka operates a Guaranteed Price Scheme 
for rice whose major objective is to ensure stability of prices and in- 
comes to farmers. The guaranteed price of rice has increased in stages 
substantially since 1974 to reach a present level of Rs. 40 per bushel. 
This price is paid to all farmers who sell their rice to the Paddy Market- 
ing Board established by the government to procure paddy from farm- 
ers. The purchasing network at the village level is the Co-operative 
store. In 1978 the Paddy Marketing Board purchased 32% of the paddy 


_ 2 N. Sanderatne, “Tenancy in Ceylon’s Paddy Lands: The 1958 Reform,” South 
Asian Review, 5:2, 1972, pp. 117-136. 


_ SN. Sanderatne, “Agricultural Credit: Ceylon’s Experience,” South Asian Re- 
view, 3:3, 1970, pp. 215-226. 
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harvest. The board then faced storage problems, and efforts are now 
being directed toward overcoming this by constructing more storage 
facilities. 

In order to alleviate hardships caused by unforeseen variations in 
production, the government has established a crop insurance scheme 
for rice. The aim is to improve production by guaranteeing farmers 
against any crop loss caused by natural hazards. By 1970, nearly 200,000 
acres were brought under coverage of the scheme in 16 districts of the 
country. In 1973, it was made compulsory for all paddy farmers. The 
agricultural insurance board was set up to administer the scheme. ‘The 
low premiums collected and the high indemnity payments in the face 
of unprecedented drought have resulted in large scale subsidization by 
the board. In the Maha season of 1977-78, nearly 370,000 acres of paddy 
were insured under the scheme, and Rs. 6.89 million were collected as 
premium payments. 

The main reason for these institutional changes was to provide a 
system of incentives for farmers to increase output. However, limits to 
increased productivity are set by prevailing technology. The objective 
of self-sufficiency, therefore, is likely to be met faster if there are rapid 
improvements in the pace of technological innovation. 


Technological Innovation 


Major developments with respect to yield-increasing technologies 
were made toward the latter part of the 1960s with the development of 
the high-yielding varieties (HYVs) of rice and wheat which spawned the 
so-called Green Revolution. Quantum jumps in productivity were con- 
sidered feasible. Attempts were made to exploit the potentialities of 
this new technology to achieve a sustained productivity growth. The 
government of Sri Lanka appointed a cabinet sub-committee in Decem- 
ber 1966 for the specific purpose of launching an intensive campaign for 
increasing the production of rice. Institutional facilities, such as credit, 
were further expanded to encourage the use of the new technology. 

Further, the new technology, in addition to increasing output, was 
thought to generate increased employment. It was also considered a po- 
tential substitute for land. In Sri Lanka, the potential for expanding 
land area is limited. Increasing the cultivated area through land recla- 


mation or colonization is extremely expensive, and the returns on in- 
vestment are low. 


Role of the Green Revolution in Sri Lanka: Total production, require- 
ments, and imports of rice for 1955-78 are given in Table 1. Almost a 
decade has passed since the inception of the Green Revolution, but 
total production remains below total requirements so that imports of 
‘rice are still needed. Although the quantity imported has tended to 


decline, the cost of imported rice has risen to unprecedented levels in 
recent years. 
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TABLE 1: Rice Production, Requirements, Imports, and the Value of imports, 
1955-1978 


Year Production Imports Value of . Total 
(million (million imports requirements 
tons) tons) (million (million 
rupees) tons) 
a in Fa eh Oa a a AN LEE ee ee E 

1955 0.62 0.46 222 1.09) 
1956 0.48 0.59 264 1.07 
1957 0.55 0.63 255 1.17 
1958 0.64 0.58 238 1.22 
1959 0.64 0.70 283 1.34 
1960 0.75 0.63 242 1.39 
1961 0.75 0.56 217 1.32 
1962 0.84 0.49 195 1.33 
1963 0.86 0.48 192 1.34 
1964 0.88 0.79 326 1.67 
1965 0.63 0.33 144 0.97 
1966 0.79 0.83 367 1.63 
1967 0.95 0.42 ail 1.38 
1968 1.12 0.44 341 1.53 
1969 1.14 0.37 257 1.52 
1970 1.33 0.57 318 1.92 
1971 1.16 0.35 195 1.61 
! 1972 1.09 0.36 161 1.46 
1973 1.09 0.41 270 1.51 
1974 1.33 0.36 720 1.70 
1975 0.97 0.55 964 n.a, 
1976 1.04 0.51 724 n.a. 
1977 1.38 0.54 917 n.a. 
1978 1.56 0.17 689 n.a. 


SOURCES: Reports of the Central Bank of Ceylon, 1955-1978. 
n.aonot available 





The role of the Green Revolution was assessed through the estima- 
tion of growth rates for rice production in Sri Lanka. An exponential 
growth curve was used to compute the average rate of growth of rice 
production. The model could be algebraically expressed as follows: 


log Q, = Bo + But + w (1) 
where Q, = total production of rice in year t, 
t = the observation or year number (t = 1,...,n) 
u, = the disturbance term. 


The values of By and B, can be estimated using least squares regression, 
and the trend rate of the growth of rice production can be observed by 
the estimated value of B4. 

The aim is to investigate whether the parameters B, and B, are the 
same for the pre-Green Revolution and the Green Revolution period. 
‘The analysis can be done as follows. Let D, = 1 for the pre-Green 
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Revolution period and D, = 0 for the Green Revolution period. The 
model in which the intercept and the slope are both assumed to differ 
is 


log Q, = Bo + Bit + BLD, + By(Dit) + uy. (2) 


By comparing the residual sum of squares from the two regressions 
above an F-test can be conducted to test the null hypothesis that there 
is no difference in the parameters. 

The data used for the analysis were the total production of rice 
during the period 1955-78. The period between 1955-66 was taken as 
the pre-Green Revolution period. The HYVs were distributed in 1967, 
so the period between 1967—78 was assumed to be the Green Revolution 
period. 

The estimated equations were as follows. 


log Q, = 0.275 + 0.049 t 
(0.005) R2 = 0.79 


log Q, = 0.067 + 0.484 D, + 0.059 t — 0.039 Dyt R2 = 0.88 
(0.127) (0.005) (0.015) 


The figures within parentheses indicate the standard errors of the 
estimates. The F ratio was not significant at the 5% level, indicating 
that, with respect to rice production, the null hypothesis that the esti- 
mated. slopes and intercepts are equal cannot be rejected. There is no 
doubt from the statistical evidence that the additional observations 
associated with the Green Revolution years come from the same popu- 
lation as the first set of pre-Green Revolution data. A breakthrough in 
rice production obviously has not occurred in Sri Lanka. The estimate 
of the growth rate of rice production for the period under consider- 
ation is therefore 4.9% per annum. Sri Lanka is not unique in this ex- 
perience. In most similar countries, the optimism that prevailed with 
respect to the Green Revolution has died down. 

What went wrong with the Green Revolution? A hypothesis often 
advanced to explain the slow progress of rice production is that the 
risks and uncertainties inherent in new technology cause it to be re- 
jected by risk-averse producers in developing countries. The reasons for 
such a hypothesis in a global context and their relevance for Sri Lanka 
are now examined. 


The Green Revolution in a global perspective: From a few thousand 
hectares in 1965-66, there has been spectacular growth in the use of the 
HYVs. Percentages of crop area under HYVs of wheat and rice for sev- 
eral countries are shown in Table 2. In both absolute and relative 
terms, the new wheat varieties have spread more rapidly than the new 
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‘TABLE 2: Percentage of Crop Area under High-Yielding Varieties, 1970-1971 
tet tet nen eth HNN Ahn Perr Aa 


Country Rice Wheat 
Afghanistan — 1.8 
Bangladesh 3.3 7.1 
Burma 49 — 
India 14.7 32.9 
Indonesia 11.3 _ 
Laos 7.0 _ 
Nepal 5.8 49.7 
Pakistan 41.7 48.7 
Philippines 50.3 _ 
South Vietnam 19.3 a 
Sri Lanka 4.5 _ 
Syria — 10.1 
Thailand 2.1 — 
Tunisia — 14.0 
Turkey — 5.8 
West Malaysia 24.5 _ 


SOURCE: K. Griffin, The Political Economy of Agrarian Change, Macmillan, 
London, 1974, p. 11. 

Note: High-yielding varieties are defined by Griffin as varieties originating or 
directly descended from those developed at International Rice Research Institute 
and Centro Internacional de Mejoramiento del Maize y Trigo and thus exclude 
locally improved varieties. 

— = not applicable 





rice varieties. ‘There has been a breakthrough in wheat in South Asian 
countries such as India and Pakistan. Wheat has been the major con- 
tributor to the success of the Green Revolution, and it is hardly feas- 
ible, considering the low rates of adoption of new rices, to talk about a 
Green Revolution in rice, at least for several of these countries. 

The differences in the performance of wheat and rice can be large- 
ly attributed to two main factors: (1) differences in the water require- 
ments of rice and wheat; (2) differences in the environmental conditions 
under which the two crops are grown. Rice requires a great deal of 
water. Although it is not an aquatic plant, standing water is often neces- 
sary. The water requirements for some selected crops are shown in 
‘Table 3. It can be seen that to mature a crop of wet rice, an average of 
1500 mm of water is needed, whereas wheat requires about one-third 
the amount. 

Rice farmers also must contend with more unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions than wheat farmers. The new Mexican wheats are 
grown primarily in northern India and West Pakistan. These areas 
have a dry climate and fairly adequate water supplies from canals and 
tube wells. Approximately two-thirds of the wheat area is irrigated. In 
contrast, rice is mostly grown in regions where water supplies are un- 
certain and good water control is absent (India, Bangladesh, the Philip- 
pines, Sri Lanka, etc.). Only 20% of the rice area is irrigated. In addi- 
tion, other environmental risks, such as drought and cloud cover, may 
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TABLE 3: Typical Water Requirements of Different Crops in India and Sri Lanka 
eee eter cecil Penh 0412 a A SL a NUT 


Crop and Variety _ Season = Water Requirement 

(mm) 
Rice (IR-8) Kharif 1550 
Rice (T'N-]) Summer 1250 
Cotton Rabi 564 
Ragi (Purna) Summer 505 
Wheat (Mexican) Rabi 465 
Bajra (HB-4) Summer 447 
Jowar (SH-1) Kharif 374 
Ragi (Purna) Kharif 200 
Mung Rabi 150 
Rice (Sri Lanka) Wet 1220 
Ric (Sri Lanka Dry 1830 


SOURCES: D. G. Dalrymple, Survey of Multiple Cropping in Less Developed 
Countries, Washington, Foreign Economic Development Services, USDA, 1971; M. 
Domros, The Agroclimate of Ceylon: A Contribution Towards the Ecology of Trop- 
ical Crops, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, Weisbaden, 1974. 





affect rice production.* The environmental risks for rice are greater 
than for wheat and so they could be a greater disincentive to the spread 
of risky innovations in rice. 

Rice is more important than wheat in terms of the number of 
people who rely on it for subsistence in South Asia, Southeast Asia and 
East Asia. The slow progress of improvement in rice production there- 
fore further emphasizes the need for research directed toward under- 
standing the problems, An explanation that rationalizes the apparent 
reluctance of small farmers to switch to new methods has been advanced 
by several authors.” They argue that poverty predisposes to risk aver- 
sion; new varieties are risky and therefore innovation. is inhibited. 


Risk and rice production in Sri Lanka: Sri Lanka is divided into two 
climatic zones: the wet zone and the dry zone. The dry zone receives 
less than 1900 mm of rainfall a year. There are also two main agricul- 
tural seasons—the Maha or wet season (September to February-March) 
and. the Yala or dry season (March-April to August-September). In the 
Maha season, island-wide rains are expected. The Maha rice crop is 
grown in both zones, but the Yala crop is mostly limited to the wet 
zone. In the dry zone, the Yala crop, if grown, is mostly irrigated. 

The adoption rate of new rices in the wet zone is extremely poor. 
In the 1977~78 Maha season, the adoption rate of new varieties was only 


4R. Barker and M. Mangahas, “Environmental and Other Factors Influencing 

the Performance of New High Yielding Varieties of Wheat and Rice in Asia” (paper 
presented to the 14th International Conference of the Association of Agricultural 
Economists, 1970). 
_ 5G, R. Wharton, “Risk, Uncertainty and the Subsistence Farmer,” Development 
Digest, 7:2, 1969, pp. 3-10; J. L. Dillon and J. R. Anderson, “Allocative Efficiency, 
Traditional Ayriculture and Risk," American Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
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10%. In the dry zone the adoption rate is higher. In the 1977-78 Maha, 
more than 55%, of the area was under HYVs. l 

Comparing the variability across the two zones, the wet zone 1s 
characterized by a higher average rainfall and also a higher standard 
deviation of rainfall. The flood risk is accordingly high in certain areas 
in the wet zone, and the new “dwarf” rice varieties cannot withstand 
flooded conditions. In years when flood risk is low, or in areas where 
there is no such risk, the wet zone still experiences variable rainfall. 
Droughts are also likely to occur in the wet zone, especially in the dry 
season. The damaging effects of drought cannot easily be mitigated in 
the wet zone, since supplementary irrigation is generally not available. 

The risks for the dry-zone farmer arise mainly from drought and 
poor timing of irrigation. Not all parts of the dry zone are served with 
irrigation, and large tracts of land are left fallow every year due to 
drought risk, especially in the dry season.’ Irrigation water in the dry 
zone comes from a system of tanks and canals. Even if the water in the 
dry zone available in the irrigation system is sufficient to meet crop 
requirements, there is considerable variability in the short-term supply 
of water from the system. The irrigation bureaucracy decides quantity 
and time of delivery. Water deliveries are usually on a rigid timetable 
with no provision for coordination with the farmer’s ability to use 
water. The irrigation system is not designed to maximize unit crop 
yields but rather to spread the available water supply as widely as pos- 
sible in order to reduce crop failure. Inadequacy and unreliability of 
service of the irrigation system causes a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty for the dry zone farmers in investing in new technology. 

These uncertainties make it less attractive for dry-zone farmers to 
take the risks accompanying the investmen for the full package of in- 
puts recommended for the new varieties. These farmers have either not 
adopted the new varieties at all or, if they have adopted some, they 
have not invested the financial resources required for the full package 
of inputs. 

Moorti has demonstrated the undesirable effects of uncertain ir- 
rigation for Uttar Pradesh in India.8 He found that, in comparison to 
the private tube wells, the state tube wells were less effective in meeting 
farmers’ needs. There were major differences in the use of the new 
dwarf wheats between the two groups of farmers as well as differences 
in other practices reflecting more intensive cropping. Private-well farm- 
ers were generally more intensive in their operations. Some of the state- 
well farmers did grow the new varieties, but farmers using state tube 


6M. Domros, The Agroclimate of Ceylon: A Contribution Towards the Ecology 
of Tropical Crops (Weisbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1974). 

TS. B. St. G. Swan, “Paddy Crop Failure and Variable Yields in Ceylon,” Pacific 
Viewpoint, 8:2, 1967, pp. 159-173. 

8T. B. Moorti, “A Comparative Study of Well Irrigation in Aligarh District, 


India,” Cornell International Agricultural Development Bulletin 19, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, 1971. 
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wells and growing dwarf wheat tended to be the influential, larger farm- 
ers located nearer the wells who were therefore able to provide extra 
irrigation for the dwarf wheats. 

The causes of rice crop failure in Sri Lanka are summarized in 
Table 4. The largest single reason for crop failure is the lack of water 
control. The risk from this source is evidently very high, while other 
potential risks from factors such as pests and disease appear to be rela- 
tively low. 


gn rrr) Pic Ss SA 
TABLE 4: Paddy Crop Failure in Sri Lanka (percentage of area damaged) 
er 04g iH T= spss i a 


Causes Year 
1965 1970 1974 1975* 
Seed failure 0.7 44 4.2 1.1 
Drought 89.1 14.3 50.7 94.4 
Floods 2.0 57.9 22.9 1.6 
Pests 0.7 5.0 15.8 1.1 
Others 7.4 4.7 6.3 1.5 
All adverse 
factors 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





SOURCE: Department of Census and Statistics 
* Data for 1975 refers to the Maha season only. 





Wharton has commented that attempts at change, especially those 
which come into direct conflict with the fundamental goals of security 
and survival, must take into account the degree of risk and uncertainty 
associated with the change.® Barker made a similar observation for 
Philippine rice farmers without adequate irrigation.10 He argued that 
the lower expenditure for cash inputs may have reflected the inability 
to obtain credit but appeared to have been more directly related to 
the higher risk involved in farms with inadequate irrigation water con- 
trol. He further argued that these farmers cannot afford the risk of high 
levels of cash inputs needed to achieve the potential benefits from the 
new varieties. ‘These observations suggest that adoption of innovations 
could be related to the farmer’s risk attitudes, which differ from farmer 
to farmer. 

Despite official optimism, Sri Lanka’s progress in the Green Rev- 
olution has been less than impressive. A comparison for 1972-76 of the 
output target for paddy and the realized output indicates the optimism 
that prevailed (Table 5). The main cause of the decline in 1975 and 
1976 was unfavorable weather conditions. The role of the weather fac- 
tor in rice production has been further discussed in the Central Bank 
Reports for 1975 and 1976. Although targets were not made for 1977 
and 1978, it is apparent that production during these two years did not 


9C. R. Wharton, “Risk, Uncertainty and the Subsistence Farmer.” 
10R. Barker, “Economic Aspects of HYV of Rice with Special Reference to 


National Rice Policies,” IRRI Report on Study Group on Rice, Thirteenth Session, 
Manila, Philippines, 1969. aac f 
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TABLE 5: Output Target, Output Realized and the Deficit for Paddy 1972-1976 

pyr AEA E A AEEA EAA AAAA AAAA aanas paal 
(million tons) 


1972 1973 -1974 1974 1976 

Target on land now 

asweddumized* 1.47 1.71 1.81 1:92 2.04 
Target on land newly 

asweddumized 0.02 0.08 0.10 0.11 0.17 
Total target 1.49 1.79 1.91 2.04 2.21 
Less 10% 

for seed 1.33 1.62 1.71 1.83 1.98 
Actual realized 1.09 1.09 1.33 0.97 1.04 


Deficit 0.25 0.37 0.23 0.71 0.77 


SOURCE: S. N. Samuel, “Redistributing Income Through Technological 
Change in Agriculture: Implications for Sri Lanka’s Paddy Subsector,” Ph.D thesis, 
Michigan State University, 1973, p. 84; Report of the Central Bank of Ceylon, 1976. 

* Land prepared for cultivation. 





come closer to the targets of 1976. These observations suggest the im- 
portance of risks, not only in estimating targets, but also in effecting 
improved production under risk. 


Concluding Remarks 


It is often conjectured that transfer of technology to small farmers 
could easily be accomplished if plant varieties offering significant yield 
improvements were developed. However, for farmers to accept innova- 
tions they must learn enough about them to formulate the expectation 
that they will benefit from altering their present farming methods. An 
obvious policy implication is to bring about policy measures that will 
reduce the subjective uncertainties felt by farmers. Improvement of 
communication and local demonstration plots could be adjuncts to a 
strategy designed to assist farmers in developing realistic expectations 
about new methods. Assurance as to the dependability of a practice may 
be as important as dramatic output possibilities to a small farmer. Im- 
provement of infrastructures such as irrigation also could assist in re- 
ducing the variability of crop yields. 

In addition, farmers must also be helped to bear the uncertainties 
of trying new methods. Insurance schemes, which would guarantee a 
certain minimum yield, in association with improved practices would 
eliminate the possibility of disaster and make innovations more attrac- 
tive to farmers who can ill afford a crop failure. 

This study also has implications for research. Plant breeders should 
specifically focus on the variability of crop yields of a particular rice 
zenotype in gauging its superiority, if adoption of the new varieties by 
farmers is affected by variability. Plant breeders must give special at- 
tention to the specific features which may help reduce yield variability 
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by trying to breed rice varieties which possess greater stability—that is, 
the ability to give high yields under diverse conditions. Without special 
encouragement farmers will not produce at production levels consid- 
ered optimal by purveyors of new technology, and these sub-optimal de- 
cisions of individual farmers, in the aggregate, could have a crucial im- 
pact on the success or failure of important aspects of national develop- 
ment planning. 


ne eet A tne 
H. M. GAMINI HERATH is a lecturer in Agricultural Economics in the Department 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN NEPAL: 
AN EVALUATION 





Louis D. Hayes 


IN THEIR QUEST for rapid development, many third 
rorld societies have placed great emphasis on expanding their educa- 
ional systems. Modernization requires skilled manpower which comes 
om various educational institutions, particularly colleges and univer- 
ties. But the process of educational development in most of these coun- 
cies has been uneven. In an effort to increase the educational attain- 
1ents of the population, schools have been built and staffed with teach- 
rs, but the teachers themselves are poorly equipped. Some academic 
reas are relatively easy to expand and tend to attract large numbers of 
udents, Social sciences and humanities require little in the way of 
hysical facilities other than classrooms and draw large numbers of 
cudents, while the sciences and engineering require laboratories and 
kpensive equipment which the developing countries do not have and 
ınnot afford to import from abroad. Moreover, technical fields tend 
> experience lower enrollment pressures. 

As a result of this combination of circumstances, many developing 
puntries find themselves faced with a number of problems. University 
raduates are being produced at a rate that many countries find difficult 
» absorb in the labor market, at least in jobs that approximate the 
wl levels and expectations of the graduates themselves. There is a 
reat tendency to produce altogether too many humanities and social 
lence graduates. Frustrated in their efforts to obtain employment that 
1ey feel is consistent with their training, many students and graduates 
ave turned. to radicalized political behavior. The quality of education 
lat students are receiving, particularly at the primary and secondary 
vels, is not very good. At issue, among other things, is the question of 
hat students should be learning at the various stages in the educational 
rocess. 
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The New Education Plan (NEP) that was developed in Nepal rec- 
ognized these problems and attempted to deal with them. Other devel- 
oping countries are trying to adapt their educational systems to their 
own particular requirements, but many are faced with the need to solve 
problems after they have become acute. ‘The Nepalese program was an 
ambitious effort to deal with problems before they became severe. 


Basic Features of the New Education Plan 


The NEP was initiated in late 1971 following several years of plan- 
ning that involved a wide variety of international expertise. In 1968, 
King Mahendra established a National Education Advisory Council 
under then Crown Prince Birendra. Upon becoming king, Birendra 
faced the task of implementing a policy he had earlier played a key 
role in developing. 

In the early 1960s a UNESCO team explored ways and means for 
improving the Nepalese educational system. In addition, the new edu- 
cational philosophy in Nepal reflected considerable American influence. 
Through a variety of aid projects such as building construction and 
textbook publishing, the U.S. has been involved in Nepalese educa- 
tional policy development and implementation. 

‘The new system organized education into several levels and tracks. 
The levels were primary, secondary, and college, but there were sub- 
levels within each. Moreover, there were three kinds of tracks, the first 
consisting of genera] education concerned basically with literacy, a sec- 
ond emphasizing vocational training, and a third track consisting of 
advanced scholarship involving higher education in one of the tradi- 
tional academic disciplines. 

Several features of the NEP encouraged academic performance and 
discouraged “professional students” who might use university life as a 
base for political operations, In theory, the NEP involved selective ad- 
vancement with only the top percentage of each educational level going 
on for additional work and this percentage being a function of man- 
power requirements. The plan discouraged arts and humanities and 
encouraged technical fields, making for greater opportunity for advance- 
ment in the latter. 

Another key feature of the NEP was the National Development 
Service (NDS) under which all students were required to spend one year 
working in less developed areas of the country before receiving a col- 
lege degree, For this service the students were not compensated, al- 
though they did receive expenses. In time the NDS was to consist of 
four corps: education, health, agriculture, and construction. Most stu- 
dents taught in small rural schools or assisted in larger schools in urban 
areas. Initially, the NDS met with vigorous student opposition. 

Prior to the NEP, educational administration was a hit or miss 
affair, especially in the remote areas of the country. The system was 
reorganized into four administrative zones, each having a Regional 
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Directorate. Each district had an Fducation Officer responsible for su- 
pervision of educational policy.t 

Administration of higher education was centralized in one univer- 
sity with 82 campuses scattered around the country. Organizationally, 
the university was divided into 12 institutes corresponding to subject 
matter fields or disciplines. This arrangement was intended to promote 
consistency in programming and budgeting and close correspondence 
between educational development and manpower planning require- 
ments. 

To meet the expanded staffing needs of the NEP, an Institute of 
Education developed targets and training facilities. The goals of the 
Plan for picatur literary reyuiield sivuificaut uuwbers uf additivisal 
teachers, particularly those with skills in vocational-technical areas. In 
an effort to achieve a higher quality of instruction, the Institute devel- 
oped eleven campuses around the country for teacher training. Tempo- 
rary centers were to be established to develop special and innovation 
programs. 

The government of Nepal had contended that educated unemploy- 
ment is not yet a problem. A National Planning Commission study in 
1972 reported that there were 4.6% unemployed, of which 8.9% were 
graduates. Most (50.7%) had less than a secondary education. The study 
pointed out that most of these unemployed graduates were newly grad- 
uated and would no doubt find work in a fairly short time, but also 
noted that 41% of these people were arts graduates. Because the arts or 
non-technical fields are the ones with the highest enrollment pressure, 
the NEP emphasized the need to limit arts enrollments in order to pre- 
vent the unemployment problem from getting worse. This resulted in 
considerable strain because students wishing to enter arts fields found 
the competition more and more severe. Faced with this pressure, the 
government compromised its goals and allowed greater enrollment but 
at the expense of greater unemployment. 

The skill levels produced by the educational system prior to NEP 
were the opposite of those required. It was calculated that in 1970 
existing highly skilled manpower numbered 7648, medium skilled 
5761, and low skilled 4333. However, it is assumed that Nepal requires 
half again as many people at middle skill levels as at high skill levels 
and twice as many people at low skill levels as at middle skill levels. 
Note that the bulk of the population (about 13 million) is considered 
unskilled, consisting of farmers, manual laborers, housewives, etc. To 
correct this imbalance requires massive development of vocational train- 
ing, particularly at the secondary level.? 





1 Satya Narayan Bahadur, “School Education” in Thakur M. Sakya and Prem 
K. Kasaju (eds.), Education and Development, Kathmandu Centre for Educational 
Research Innovation and Development, 1977, p. 12. 

2 “Vocational Education in the Secondary Schools of Nepal” in Mohammad 
Mohsin and Prem Kasaju (eds.), On Education in Nepal: A Tropical Compilation, 
Kathmandu: National Education Committee, 1974, p. 37. 
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Under the New Education Plan, academic programs were tied 
closely to manpower requirements so the idea of a liberal education was 
noticeably absent from this formulation. The government of Nepal was 
not concerned with providing a learning environment where the indi- 
vidual could achieve self-actualization or any of the other learning ap- 
proaches produced by contemporary high-minded educational theory. 
The purpose of education was to be functional and practical. 


The plan is primarily aimed at counteracting the elitist bias of the 
inherited system by linking it more effectively to productive enterprises 
and egalitarian principles. It, in brief, is committed to tackle irrelevant 
and disorganized varieties of education that still exist in the country. 
The plan calls for unifying education into one productive system that 
serves the country’s needs and aspirations. The concept of education as 
an end to white collar jobs is being replaced by a new concept that re- 
gards education as an investment in human resources for the develop- 
ment of the country? 


The main objective of primary education was basic literacy. At the 
lower secondary level students were allowed to expand their intellectu- 
al horizons somewhat but were also expected to develop “a sense of 
respect for labor.” That is, education was not thought of as an end in 
itself but as an instrument to make the individual a more productive 
member of society. At the secondary level, vocational subjects became 
an integral part of the curriculum. The avowed mission here was to 
“produce skilled manpower of the lower category required by private 
and public development projects.” 

Higher education was intended to fulfill a variety of needs includ- 
ing skilled manpower for scientific and technological requirements. At 
this level, education was to be guided by two factors. Foremost were the 
manpower requirements of the country, and significant efforts were to 
be made to match the output of the educational system in various fields 
with national requirements. However, this was not to be completely 
arbitrary in the sense that fields would be completely closed off if job 
opportunities were lacking. An examination system was to be imple- 
mented whereby the better students were to be allowed to rise in their 
fields in relationship to their aptitudes. Special efforts were to be made 
to create opportunities so that highly capable people would not be 
locked into positions below their potential. Such an approach is, of 
course, highly attractive in theory but rather difficult to implement in 
practice. How capable must a person be, for example, in order to be 
considered eligible for special treatment? 

Emphasis on technical subjects at the expense of general education 
was reflected in enrollment patterns and significant increased budget al- 
locations for vocational training. From 1974 to 1975, for example, en- 


3 The National Education System Plan for 1971-76, Kathmandu: Ministry of 
Education, 1971, p. i. 
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roliment in the technical institutes of higher education rose from 6617 
to 7581 and budget allocations increased even more dramatically from 
28,156,194 Nepalese rupees to 68,226,437 Nepalese rupees. Overall the 
percentage of students in technical fields increased from 30.4% to 32.3%. 
Thirty-five percent of the university budget was allocated to general 
education in 1974 but only 23% in 1975. Moreover, as many as 50% of 
the students in technical schools were subsidized through scholarships 
of various kinds.* The overall amount invested in education showed a 
dramatic increase from 7.06% of the total budget in 1971 to 11.35% in 
1976.5 


Student Resistance to the Plan 


On April 28, 1975, Tribhuvan University students went on strike 
to demand changes in the NDS and the exam system, and also to pro- 
test recent increases (as much as 40-70%) in the price of rice and sugar. 
Increased interest rates at local banks were also on their list of 
grievances. The strike quickly spread to other campuses in the Kath- 
mandu Valley and resulted in some vandalism and arrests. Two stu- 
dents were reported to have commenced hunger strikes. All Nepalese 
student groups supported the strike, including the Nationalist Indepen- 
dent Students Union (a pro-panchayat group), the Nepal National Stu- 
dents Federation (a leftist group), the Nepal Independent Students 
Union (a democratic group), and the Nepal Students Union. 

Official reaction to the strike was hostile. Reports were issued in 
the press that extreme leftists were responsible for agitation among the 
students. The strike was regarded as subversive, affording an oppor- 
tunity for disloyal elements to undermine the monarchy. Such a reac- 
tion is something of a departure from previous practice where student 
disturbances were approached more cautiously. The university promised 
to consider those student demands that were “legitimate” but indicated 
that some of the issues such as prices were outside university control.® 

On May 3, agitation had spread to other areas of the country. Stu- 
dent rhetoric escalated to include demands for prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages and protests against India’s annexation of Sikkim. Police 
broke up one group of demonstrators and fighting occurred among rival 
student factions; one student was reportedly killed.’ 

On May 5, Tribhuvan University agreed to several of the 28 de- 
mands put fourth by the students and as a result the head of the Na- 
tionalist Independent Students Union called for an end to the strike. 
But the strike did not end and a rally held in Kathmandu on the 


4 Thakur M. Sakya, “School Education” in Sakya and Kasaju, Education and 
Development, pp. 5-6. 
.. 5Ibid. p. 8. 

6 Nepal Press Digest, 1978, p. 172. 

T Ibid. p. 173. 
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Kirtipur campus resulted in fighting among student factions and the 
involvement of police. Disorder spread to other campuses in Kathmandu 
and many students were arrested. The strike continued to spread 
around the country. A Student Action Committee, organized to direct 
the strike, demanded negotiations at the ministerial level.§ 

During May, negotiations continued among students, government 
representatives, and Tribhuvan University. The government indicated 
that compromises in the NEP would not be forthcoming. ‘To avoid fur- 
ther violence, the summer holiday was declared. But on June 3, Trib- 
huvan University announced the resumption of classes. Some but not 
all of the student demands had been met. However, students claimed 
they had been pressured by police,® and on June 18, the Student Action 
Committee called for resumption of the strike? Several more arrests 
were made and there were reports that students had been beaten by 
police. 

On July 25, it was announced that the strike had ended. Several 
students previously arrested were released and university authorities 
announced classes would resume and the postponed exams resched- 
uled.12 Nevertheless, some students were not satisfied and the difficulties 
continued. 

On August 5, the government reacted strongly, blaming the im- 
passe on a small group of students who were playing politics and in- 
terfering with the efforts of the majority of students interested in pur- 
suing their educations. Campuses, it was said, were being turned into 
centers for party politics and the situation threatened the integrity of 
the system itself. Agreements with the students were annulled, but some 
of the concessions to student demands were continued. The heads of 
seven campuses in the Kathmandu Valley were replaced.13 

On the basis of the recommendation of a special committee set up 
by the government to deal with the campus disturbances, 20 teachers 
were fired on the grounds that they had incited students to strike and 
for failure to perform their duties. Fourteen teachers lost salary incre- 
ments and five were given warnings that their work was unsatisfactory. 
Forty-three were given rewards of various kinds.1* 

The punitive action taken against some teachers and administra- 
tors and rewards for others involved issues beyond the strike. Some of 
the people dismissed had little or nothing to do with the strike, while 
others claim to have only been trying to prevent violence. There were 
suggestions that not all the fighting on campuses involved students. 


8 Ibid., pp. 181-182. 
9 Ibid., PP 98, 
10 Ibid, p. 246. 
11 Ibid., p. 254. 
12 Ibid., pp. 297-298. AA 
13 Ibid, p. 321. i 
14 Ibid., p. 361. PEN. 
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Charges were made that non-students had been hired to go on campus 
and beat up students in order to create an atmosphere of violence that 
would justify police action and legitimize disciplinary action to be 
taken later. 

Whether the government provoked the incident or not, the results 
were clear. The morale of university faculty and. administrators was 
shattered. Subsequent to the dismissals, university personnel became 
extremely reluctant to do anything that might be used later to com- 
promise them. While the university had not been a hotbed of political 
controversy and agitation before the strike, afterwards the political op- 
position within the university was eliminated. Two years after the inci- 
dent. some of the disciplined faculty had still not heen rehabilitated, 
Moreover, the forcefulness with which the government moved against 
them encouraged students and faculty to avoid putting their education- 
al careers in jeopardy. 

On September 17, a strike occurred in Biratnagar over the issue of 
the number of students passing exams at the certificate level. Trib- 
huvan University rejected demands that there be a reexamination, elim- 
ination of the quota system, and a longer time limit for admission, all 
departures from restrictive features of the NEP.& 

By the end of the year, the educational system was again operating 
under the guidelines of the NEP. Four hundred fifty-three students in- 
cluding 93 girls had been assigned to NDS projects. Organized resistance 
to the Plan and efforts to change it in significant ways had apparently 
been broken. 


National Development Service 


The service corps in the NEP was created “in order that higher 
education may not be equated with theoretical and bookish knowledge 
alone and to provide students scope for service in national development 
while engaged in studies.” This goal was predicated on the idea that 
Nepal is a rural society where basic technical skills are needed rather 
than highly sophisticated academic accomplishments. Moreover, be- 
cause many students in higher education come from urban backgrounds 
and do not understand and fully appreciate the condition of their 
country, they can bring their skills to the rural areas and at the same 
time gain a broader understanding of the development needs of Nepal. 

The NDS program began in early 1973 when 22 student volunteers 
were sent out in a pilot test program. Problems arose and the second 
year of the program was delayed by three months. Students openly op- 
posed the program on the grounds that they were required to serve too 
long and that the monthly allowance was inadequate. After the delay 
the sccond group was sent to placcs of thcir own choosing, mostly near 


15 Ibid., p. 389. 
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their own homes. Girls were assigned within the Kathmandu Valley in 
groups of two and three. The students worked as teachers but were also 
expected to carry out other development projects such as schools, roads, 
and family planning activities. In these projects students were expected 
to cooperate with village political leaders. In 1974-1975 the program 
included 212 students whose assigned places were selected by a lottery 
system in order to avoid problems of corruption and favoritism. 

In July 1974, NDS was made mandatory for all masters degree level 
students. Students were required to serve after completing one academic 
year. Failure to complete the NDS requirement meant students would 
be denied the opportunity to complete their degree program. With the 
NDS requirement, it took three years to finish a masters degree in 
Nepal. 

In addition to the ten months spent in the villages, students de- 
voted two months to preparation. Those in the social sciences and hu- 
manities especially were encouraged to use the village experience to 
gather data for an original thesis project. Students were also required 
to prepare village profiles intended to build a data base for government 
decision-makers.1® 

While evaluations of NDS tended to be positive, in the first years 
of the program there were problems resulting from inexperience and 
lack of organization. One of the biggest was that the novel, easy, inex- 
pensive projects that students could accomplish were used up in a few 
years. Villagers expected every year to have an NDS student adding 
some important new facility to the village. One Nepalese scholar also 
noted several administrative problems with the program. For example, 
students became overly concerned with publicity, i.e., news accounts of 
their accomplishments. There were also problems of effective cooper- 
ation among the various levels of educational administrators and local’ 
political authorities. The evaluation procedures were not as construc- 
tive as they should have been and the persons involved in immediate 
supervision should have been more thoroughly trained. The NDS offi- 
cials were not careful that students’ preparatory training was relevant 
to the realities of the village experience.17 

When the students first arrived, the villagers were generally sus- 
Picious because in their experience people coming from Kathmandu 
taxed their resources and made demands of them. The villagers were 
expected to provide room and board for such visitors without compen- 
sation, But when they discovered that the students were prepared to 
pay their own way and were there to help, the villagers’ attitude be- 
came more favorable. ; 

Villagers generally have a positive attitude toward education and 
when the students offered to help build school facilities and teach the 


_ _+6Lok Raj Baral, “An Experiment in Education: The NDS System in Nepal,” 
in Sakya and Kasaju, Education and Development, p. 51. 
17 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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village children they met with some enthusiasm. Moreover, the vil- 
lagers are inclined to look positively on development and regarded the 
students as helpful in this connection. a 

One area of impact involved the improvement of communication 
between the villagers and local administration. Villagers feel neglected 
by the authorities, which to a greater or lesser extent is justified. The 
students were able to raise the consciousness of the villagers about their 
own needs so that they made more forceful demands of the local gov- 
ernment. This, of course, increased the burdens on administration and 
resulted in increasing hostility of local government officials toward NDS 
students. 

In some cases students were able to mobilize the resources of the 
village, usually in the form of volunteer labor for a building project. 
In some cases students were able to obtain resources from outside the 
village—for example, government funds were obtained for development 
projects as well as aid from such sources as UNICEF.}8 

The NDS program had the greatest impact on local village condi- 
tions in the hill regions of the country. NDS students placed in the 
Terai region seem to have been less successful, while students placed in 
urban areas rather than in villages because of health conditions achieved 
little. This difference may be due to the better training and greater ex- 
perience of teachers in urban areas which precludes their needing the 
help of NDS students or to the fewer opportunities for the students in 
urban areas to mobilize the population for development projects.” 
Another factor is the socio-cultural character of Terai villages, which 
tend to be segregated. Because hill villages are more multi-ethnic or 
multi-caste, interaction among various groups is more common and 
enables NDS students to mobilize resources across caste and ethnic lines. 
In general, NDS students were effective the farther they were from ur- 
ban areas and district headquarters, probably because they had less 
competition from authorities in remote villages. 

Some of the problems of supervision and evaluation of the pro- 
gram resulted from the suspicion of outsiders on the part of villagers 
and even NDS students. NDS administrators were often looked upon 
as government officials such as intelligence or police officers. Because 
students feared that their own performances rather than the program 
were being assessed and that they might be blamed for programmatic 
shortcomings, they were less than candid in discussing projects with 
administrators. 

In a series of articles published in Rising Nepal, an English lan- 
guage daily in Kathmandu that reflects the government point of view, 
students who had participated in the first year of the NDS project com- 
mented upon their experiences. With only one or two exceptions, they 


18 Field Observation on the Impact of the National Development Service, Kath- 
mandu, p. 16. 


19 Jbid., p. 17. 
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all had very high praise for the program and for their own bene- 
ficial experiences. Their remarks were very consistent, including men- 
tion of the villagers’ initial suspicion that the students would somehow 
prove a burden and the generally good working relations that developed 
between the students and the villagers after it was discovered the stu- 
dents would pay their own way. There were also comments about how 
fulfilling the various projects, such as building schools, were for the 
students. While there was no doubt an over-representation of favorable 
comments in this series, the fact that many students came away with 
strong positive feelings suggests that their early doubts about the pro- 
gram were exaggerated. It is possible, however, that expectations for 
the program were inflated and subsequent participants did not have 
such rewarding experiences. Frustrations could then become a signif- 
icant problem. i 


Impact of the National Referendum 


On April 4, 1979, Z. A. Bhutto, former premier of Pakistan, was 
executed by the government of General Zia ul-Huq. In various coun- 
tries expressions of indignation and outrage came from political leaders 
and through public rallies and demonstrations. In Kathmandu, univer- 
sity and secondary students staged a procession to register their protest 
against Bhutto’s fate. This action ignited a storm of political activity 
and there was increasing pressure for liberalization of the regime. Frus- 
tration had been building since 1972 when King Birendra ‘succeeded to 
the throne and promised reforms, and while some changes had been 
made, the net effect was slight and, if anything, strengthened the mon- 
archy. 

The government overreacted and attempts to contain the student 
protest by force met with little success. Instead, demonstrations spread 
to other parts of the country and came to include a side range of issues, 
most of which were political. But the occasion also afforded an oppor- 
tunity to ventilate grievances against the educational system, Students 
in Kathmandu went on strike, during which there were violent clashes 
with the police that resulted in the closing of all Kathmandu campuses 
of Tribhuvan University and the resignation of the minister of educa- 
tion.?° ‘This confrontation forced the government and particularly the 
king to come to grips with the issues of political reform. The panchayat 
system has been criticized for serving the interests of a small elite. The 
frequent use of security measures to suppress political dissent is partic- 
ularly unpopular. Students demanded a union on the national level 
without interference from the government because the class organiza- 
tion which had been established to represent the interests of students 
has proved to be little more than a device for controlling their actions 


20 Nepal Press Digest, 1979, pp. 148, 152, 157, 165. 
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and has served the needs of the government more than those of the stu- 
dents. 

A royal commission created in response to the student agitation 
tended to favor the students and condemned policy excesses in several 
instances. The government agreed to abolish entrance and comprehen- 
sive exams at the college level, to increase students’ monthly stipends, 
and to lower the minimum number of points. needed to “pass” high 
school. Not only have students demanded relaxation of entrance re- 
quirements and quotas but they want the government to guarantee them 
employment upon graduation. As to student unions, the government 
agreed to unions on each campus, but the students were adamant for 
a national union which would, of course, increase their political im- 
portance.*! 

On May 21, the prime minister announced that negotiations with 
the Students’ Action Committee had resulted in fulfillment of most of 
their demands. Peasants, workers, and teachers’ groups, meanwhile, be- 
gan their own agitations for better political and economic conditions.*2 
The result of all this was a royal proclamation on May 24 announcing 
a public referendum to determine whether Nepal would continue with 
the panchayat system or establish a multi-party government. The move 
was generally greeted with enthusiasm except by those favoring more 
radical alternatives. 

This dramatic turn of events produced important developments in 
education. In July, the minister of education announced a complete 
review of the educational system and the policies of the NEP. Trib- 
huvan University officials suspended the NDS in order to keep it “above 
controversy in the context of the proposed national referendum.” 
Suspension of the program suggested a preemptive effort by authorities 
to keep the NDS from becoming a rallying issue for student activism. 
The government’s strategy would seem to have been to meet student 
demands so as to eliminate any reason for strikes and demonstrations. 

Results of the referendum showed support for the panchayat sys- 
tem but by a margin of only 54.7% to 45.2%. The fact that 45% of the 
population favored liberalization of the political structure led the king 
to call for revisions in the constitution. The result was the Third Amend- 
ment, issued on December 17, 1980, that provides for, among other 
things, popular election of the National Panchayat. A national election 
was held in May 1981 but was boycotted by most political parties. 

But one thing is clear: ‘The events of the last two years have not 
contributed to the realization of the goals of the New Education Plan. 
There are at least three sets of factors which have conspired against the 
program. In the first place, the NEP was flawed in its conceptual devel- 
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opment. Such wholesale change should have involved the people actu- 
ally working in education much more extensively. There should also 
have been a more thorough discussion and evaluation of the proposal 
in the specific context of Nepal. This is not to say that the NEP was an 
ill-advised attempt to foist a “foreign” system on the country but rather 
that such reform, no matter how attractive in the abstract, requires 
much more thorough preparation of the areas to be changed. 

Perhaps the biggest problem with the program was the lack of 
administrative leadership and resources at the operational level. Suc- 
cess depends not only on the good will of those who must carry out 
the program but also on the existence of the wherewithal to do so. 
Teachers and professors were not given the tools and resources needed 
to make the new approaches work, and library materials were lacking 
as were the necessary funds and reward systems to encourage faculty to 
develop the skills needed under the new system. 

There were also too many uncoordinated administrative hierar- 
chies, each a product of the bureaucratic desire for power and prestige. 
Multiple layers of authority have prevented the efficient working of the 
system, which in turn has created duplication and conflict. Yet the 
process of centralization of the educational system frustrated efforts 
to promote initiative and responsibility by those charged with imple- 
menting the program. The result is a complex, centralized bureaucracy 
with a modest record of achievement. 

In addition, the political environment has not been favorable.. 
Some political groups have felt that the NEP would serve as a vehicle 
for encouraging the student population to support the existing struc- 
ture of government, i.e., the “partyless democratic Panchayat system.” 
Demands for political reform thus translated into opposition to the 
NEP, a view that could be easily promoted among students. Whereas 
the students may have been absorbed into the system and even in time 
induced to support it, the actual result has been resistance on their 
part. Nepalese students have become inclined to view a college degree 
as a symbolic value which in turn is a guarantee of employment. The 
educational administration and the government have not displayed the 
political will to resist student demands. There are no effective limits 
on enrollments because of student pressure. Efforts to give faculty 
greater responsibility in evaluating student performance has been frus- 
trated by student intimidation. The number of marginally employable 
graduates is increasing and the quality of the products of the educa- 
tional system is declining. Manpower planning and educational quality, 
essential goals of the NEP, have not yet been achieved. 


Conclusion 


Educational reform in Nepal is caught between two noncomple- 
mentary forces. On the one hand is the need for a sound approach to 
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meet educational and manpower requirements, and on the other is 
Nepal’s requirement for political modernization, which has occurred in 
only limited measure. The growing pressure for political development 
has spawned student strikes, growing popular demands for reform, and 
the referendum. Given the present character of Nepalese politics, it is 
problematic whether the exacting standards of the New Education Plan 
can be achieved. Buoyed up by their success in forcing concessions from 
the authorities, students may be inspired to demand still more. Even 
more significantly, political groups operating in the context of National 
Panchayat elections will be tempted to mobilize students in the compe- 
tition for political power.5 It seems probable that politicization of stu- 
dents will increase and they can he expected ta play a greater role in 
the future, particularly if political parties emerge. Educational institu- 
tions may become centers of political agitation, a common phenomenon 
in developing countries. Under such conditions, the future of educa- 
tional reform in Nepal would appear clouded at best. 


25 Ibid, p. 271. E 2 & 
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The Program Committee is soliciting proposals for panel 
coordinators and for paper presenters and discussants. The 
closing date for receipt of proposals is July 15, 1981. The Com- 
mittee will notify the participants by early August 1981 of its 
final selections. All proposals should be sent, in three copies, 
to the Coordinator of the Conference: Prof. José Havet, Institute 
for International Cooperation, University of Ottawa, 190 Laurier 
Avenue East, Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 6N5, CANADA. Phone: 
(613) 231-4910. All proposals should include a brief biography 
of the proponent and a concise, but detailed description of the 
topic. 

One of the main goals of the Conference is to bring together 
specialists from developed and developing nations. The ex- 
penses of several participants from developing countries, will 
be paid through the Institute for International Co-operation; 
please send all inquiries to the Coordinator of the Conference. 
Keynote speakers at the Institute’s conferences have included 
in recent years Leopold S. Senghor, Hamani Diori, Tibor 
Mende, René Dumont, Josué de Castro. The official languages 
of the conference are English and French, however, presenta- 
tions in Spanish and Portugese dealing with specific topics 
are welcome. There will be simultaneous translation. 

A large number of panels will be organized. Among the pos- 
sible topics, one can suggest the relationships existing be- 
tween retention of the rura! population and different elements 
such as land tenure systems, rural food self-sufficiency, local 
power structures, bureaucratic structures, age, communica- 
tion, appropriated technology, national urban policies, educa- 
tion. The proceedings of the Conference will be published in 
book form. 





